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KENELM CHILLINGLY, 


BOOK I. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sib Petee Chillingly, of Exmundham, Baronet, E.R.S. 
and E.A.S., was the representative of an ancient family, and 
a landed proprietor of some importance. He had married 
young; not from any ardent inclination for the connubial 
state, but in compliance with the request of his parents. 
They took the pains to select his bride; and if they might 
have chosen better, they might have chosen worse, which is 
more than can be said for many men who choose wives for 
themselves. Miss Caroline Brotherton was in all respects a 
suitable connection. She had a pretty fortune, which was of 
much use in buying a couple of farms, long desiderated by 
the Chillinglys as necessary for the rounding of their prop- 
erty into a ring-fence. She was highly connected, and 
brought into the county that experience of fashionable life 
acquired by a young lady who has attended a course of balls 
for three seasons, and gone out in matrimonial honours, with 
credit to herself and her chaperon. She was handsome 
enough to satisfy a husband’s pride, but not so handsome as 
to keep perpetually on the gui vive a husband’s jealousy. 
She was considered highly accomplished; that is, she played 
upon the pianoforte so that any musician would say she “was 
very well taught; ” but no musician would go out of his way 
to hear her a second time. She painted in water-colours — 
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well enough, to amuse herself. She knew French and Italian, 
with an elegance so lady-like that, without having read more 
than selected extracts from authors in those languages, she 
spoke then! both with an accent more correct than we have 
any reason to attribute to Rousseau or Ariosto. What else 
a young lady may acquire in order to be styled highly accom- 
plished I do not pretend to know; but I am sure that the 
young lady in question fulfilled that requirement in the opin- 
ion of the best masters. It was not only an eligible match 
for Sir Peter Chillingly, — it was a brilliant match. It was 
also a very unexceptionable match for Miss Caroline Brother- 
ton. This excellent couple got on together as most excellent 
couples do. A short time after marriage, Six Peter, by the 
death of his parents — who, having married their heir, had 
nothing left in life worth the trouble of living for — suc- 
ceeded to the hereditary estates ; he lived for nine months of 
the year at Exmundham, going to town for the other three 
months. Lady Chillingly and himself were both very glad 
to go to town, being bored at Exmundham; and very glad 
to go hack to Exmundhaib, being bored in town. With one 
exception it was an exceedingly happy marriage, as marriages 
go. Lady Chillingly had her way in small things; Sir Peter 
his way in great. Small things happen every day; great 
things once in three years. Once in three years Lady Chil- 
lingly gave way to Sir Peter; households so managed go on 
regularly, The exception to their connubial happiness was, 
after all, but of a negative description. Their affection was 
such that they sighed for a pledge of it; fourteen years had 
he and Lady Chillingly remained unvisited by the little 
stranger. 

How, in default of male issue, Sir Peter’s estates passed to 
a distant cousin as heir-at-law; and during the last four 
years this heir-at-law had evinced his belief that practically 
speaking he was already heir-apparent; and (though Sir 
Peter was a much younger man than himself, and as healthy 
as any man well can be) had made his expectations of a speedy 
succession unpleasantly conspicuous. He had refused his 
consent to a small exchange of lands with a neighbouring 
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squire, by which. Sir Peter would have obtained some good 
arable land, for an outlying unprofitable wood that produced 
nothing but fagots and rabbits, with the blunt declaration 
that he, the heir-at-law, was fond of rabbit-shooting, and that 
the wood would be convenient to him next season if he came 
into the property by that time, which he very possibly might. 
He disputed Sir Peter’s right to make his customary fall of 
timber, and had even threatened him with a bill in Chancery 
on that subject. In short, this heir-at-law was exactly one 
of those persons to spite whom a landed proprietor would, if 
single, marry at the age of eighty in the hope of a family. 

Nor was it only on account of his very natural wish to 
frustrate the expectations of this unamiable relation that Sir 
Peter Chillingly lamented the absence of the little stranger. 
Although belonging to that class of country gentlemen to 
whom certain political reasoners deny the intelligence vouch- 
safed to other members of the community, Sir Peter was not 
without a considerable degree of book-learning and a great 
taste for speculative philosophy. He sighed for a legitimate 
inheritor to the stores of his erudition, and, being a very 
benevolent man, for a more active and useful dispenser of 
those benefits to the human race which philosophers confer 
by striking hard against each other; just as, how full soever 
of sparks a flint may be, they might lurk concealed in the 
flint till doomsday, if the flint were not hit by the steel. Sir 
Peter, in short, longed for a son amply endowed with the 
combative quality, in which he himself was deficient, but 
which is the first essential to all seekers after renown, and 
especially to benevolent philosophers. 

Under these circumstances one may well conceive the joy 
that filled the household of Exmundham and extended to all 
the tenantry on that venerable estate, by whom the present 
possessor was much beloved and the prospect of an heir-at- 
law with a special eye to the preservation of rabbits much 
detested, when the medical attendant of the Chillinglys de- 
clared that ( her ladyship was in an interesting way; ’ and to 
what height that joy culminated when, in due course of time, 
a male baby was safely enthroned in his cradle. To that 
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cradle Sir Peter was summoned. He entered the room with 
a lively bound and a radiant countenance : he quitted it with 
a musing step and an overclouded brow. 

Yet the baby was no monster. It did not come into the 
world with two heads, as some babies are said to have done; 
it was formed as babies are in general; was on the whole a 
thriving baby, a fine baby. Nevertheless, its aspect awed 
the father as already it had awed the nurse. The creature 
looked so unutterably solemn. It fixed its eyes upon Sir 
Peter with a melancholy reproachful stare; its lips were com- 
pressed and drawn downward as if discontentedly meditating 
its future destinies. The nurse declared in a frightened 
whisper that it had uttered no cry on facing the light. It 
had taken possession of its cradle in all the dignity of silent 
sorrow. A more saddened and a more thoughtful counte- 
nance a human being could not exhibit if he were leaving the. 
world instead of entering it. 

“Hem!” said Sir Peter to himself on regaining the soli- 
tude of his library; <£ a philosopher who contributes a new in- 
habitant to this vale of tears takes upon himself very anxious 
responsibilities' — ” 

At that moment the joy-bells rang out from the neighbour- 
ing ehureh tower, the summer sun shone into the windows, 
the bees hummed among the flowers on the lawn. Sir Peter 
roused himseM and looked forth, “After all,” said he, cheer- 
ily; “ the val© of tears is not without a smile.” 


CHAPTER II. 

A xamily council was held at Exmundham Hall to deliber- 
ate on the name by which this remarkable infant should be 
admitted into the Christian community. The junior branches 
of that ancient house consisted) first, of the obnoxious heir- 
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at-law — a Scotch branch named Chillingly Gordon. He was 
the widowed father of one son, now of the age of three, and 
happily unconscious of the injury inflicted on his future pros- 
pects by the advent of the new-born, which could not be 
truthfully said of his Caledonian father. Mr. Chillingly 
Gordon was one of those men who get on in the world with- 
out our being able to discover why. His parents died in his 
infancy and left him nothing; but the family interest pro- 
cured him an admission into the Charterhouse School, at 
which illustrious academy he obtained no remarkable distinc- 
tion. Nevertheless, as soon as he left it the State took him 
under its special care, and appointed him to a clerkship in a 
public office. Erorn that moment he continued to get on in 
the world, and was now a Commissioner of Customs, with a 
salary of £1500 a year. As soon as he had been thus en- 
abled to maintain a wife, he selected a wife who assisted to 
maintain himself. She was an Irish peer’s widow, with a 
jointure of £2000 a year. 

A few months after his marriage, Chillingly Gordon effected 
insurances on his wife’s life, so as to secure himself an annu- 
ity of £1000 a year in case of her decease. As she appeared 
to he a fine healthy woman, some years younger than her hus- 
band, tbe deduction from bis income effected by the annual 
payments for the insurance seemed an over-sacrifice of pres- 
ent enjoyment to future contingencies. The result bore wit- 
ness to his reputation for sagacity, as the lady died in the 
second year of their wedding, a few months after the birth 
of her only child, and of a heart-disease which had been 
latent to the doctors, but which, no doubt, Gordon had affec- 
tionately discovered before he had insured a life too valuable 
not to need some compensation for its loss. He was now, 
then, in the possession of £2500 a year, and was therefore 
very well off, in the pecuniary sense of the phrase. He had, 
moreover, acquired a reputation which gave him a social rank 
beyond that accorded to him by a discerning State. He was 
considered a man of solid judgment, and his opinion upon 
all matters, private and public, carried weight. The opinion 
itself, critically examined, was not worth much, but the way 
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lie announced it was imposing. Mr. Fox said that ‘No one 
ever was so wise as Lord Thurlow looked.’ Lord Thurlow 
could not have looked wiser than Mr. Chillingly Gordon. He 
had a square jaw and large red bushy eyebrows, which he 
lowered down with great effect when he delivered judgment. 
He had another advantage for acquiring grave reputation. 
He was a very unpleasant man. He could he rude if you con- 
tradicted him; and as few persons wish to provoke rudeness, 
so he was seldom contradicted. 

Mr. Chillingly Mivers, another cadet of the house, was 
also distinguished, but in a different way. He was a bach- 
elor, now about the age of thirty-five. He was eminent for 
a supreme well-bred contempt for everybody and everything. 
He was the originator and chief proprietor of a public journal 
called “The Londoner,” which had lately been set up on that 
principle of contempt, and we need not say, was exceedingly 
popular with those leading members of the community who 
admire nobody and believe in nothing. Mr. Chillingly Mi- 
vers was regarded by himself and by others as a man who 
might have achieved the highest success in any branch of lit- 
erature, if he had deigned to exhibit his talents therein. But 
he did not so deign, and therefore he had full right to imply 
that, if he had written an epic, a drama, a novel, a his- 
tory, a metaphysical treatise, Milton, Shakspeare, Cervantes, 
Hume, Berkeley would have been nowhere. He held greatly 
to the dignity of the anonymous; and even in the journal 
which he originated nobody could ever ascertain what he 
wrote. But, at all events, Mr. Chillingly Mivers was what 
Mr. Chillingly Gordon was not; namely, a very clever man, : 
and by no means an unpleasant one in general society. 

The Bev. John Stalworth Chillingly was a decided adhe- 
rent to the creed of what is called “muscular Christianity,” 
and a very fine specimen of it too. A tall stout man with 
broad shoulders, and that division of lower limb which inter- 
venes between the knee and the ankle powerfully developed. 
He would have knocked down a deist as soon as looked at 
him. It is told by the Sienr de Joinville, in his Memoir of 
Louis, the sainted king, that an assembly of divines and theo- 
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logians convened the Jews of an Oriental city for the purpose 
of arguing with, them on the truths of Christianity, and a cer- 
tain knight, who was at that time crippled, and supporting 
himself on crutches, asked and obtained permission to be 
present at the debate. The Jews flocked to the summons, 
when a prelate, selecting a learned rabbi, mildly put to him 
the leading question whether he owned the divine conception 
of our Lord. “Certainly not,” replied the rabbi; whereon 
the pious knight, shocked by such blasphemy, uplifted his 
crutch and felled the rabbi, and then flung himself among 
the other misbelievers, whom he soon dispersed in ignomini- 
ous flight and in a very belaboured condition. The conduct 
of the knight was reported to the sainted king, with a request 
that it should be properly reprimanded; but the sainted king 
delivered himself of this wise judgment : — 

“If a pious knight is a very learned clerk, and can meet in 
fair argument the doctrines of the misbeliever, by all means 
let him argue fairly; but if a pious knight is not a learned 
clerk, and the argument goes against him, then let the pious 
knight cut the discussion short by the edge of his good sword.” 

The Rev. John Stalworth Chillingly was of the same opin- 
ion as Saint Louis; otherwise, he was a mild and amiable man. 
He encouraged cricket and other manly sports among his rural 
parishioners. He was a skilful and bold rider, but he did 
not hunt; a convivial man — and took his bottle freely. But 
his tastes in literature were of a refined and peaceful charac- 
ter, contrasting therein the tendencies some might have ex- 
pected from his muscular development of Christianity. He 
was a great reader of poetry, but he disliked Scott and Byron, 
whom he considered flashy and noisy; he maintained that 
Pope was only a versifier, and that the greatest poet in the 
language was Wordsworth; he did not care much for the an- 
cient classics ; he refused all merit to the French poets; he 
knew nothing of the Italian, but he dabbled in German, and 
was inclined to bore one about the “ Hermann and Dorothea ” 
of Goethe. He was married to a homely little wife, who re- 
vered him in silence, and thought there would be no schism 
in the Church if he were in his right place as Archbishop 
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of Canterbury; in this opinion he entirely agreed with his 
wife. 

Besides these three male specimens of the Chillingly race, 
the fairer sex was represented, in the absence of her lady- 
ship, who still kept her room, by three female Chillingly s, — 
sisters of Sir Peter, and all three spinsters. Perhaps one 
reason why they had remained single was, that externally 
they were so like each other that a suitor must have been 
puzzled which to choose, aud may have been afraid that if he 
did choose one, he should be caught next day kissing another 
one in mistake. They were all tall, all thin, with long 
throats — and beneath the throats a fine development of bone. 
They had all pale hair, pale eyelids, pale eyes, and pale com- 
plexions. They all dressed ' exactly alike, and their favour- 
ite colour was a vivid green: they were so dressed on this 
occasion. 

As there was such similitude in their persons, so, to an 
ordinary observer, they were exactly the same in character 
and mind. Very well behaved, with proper notions of female 
decorum : very distant and reserved in manner to strangers ; 
very affectionate to each other and their relations or favour- 
ites; very good to the poor, whom they looked upon as a 
different order of creation, and treated with that sort of 
benevolence which humane people bestow upon dumb animals. 
Their minds had been nourished on the same books — what 
one read the others had read. The books were mainly di- 
vided into two classes,— novels, and what they called “good 
books.” They had a habit of taking a specimen of each al- 
ternately ; one day a novel, then a good book, then a novel 
again, and so on. Thus if the imagination was overwarmed 
on Monday, oil Tuesday it was cooled down to a proper tem- 
perature; and if frost-bitten on Tuesday, it took a tepid bath 
on Wednesday. The novels they chose were indeed rarely of 
a nature to raise the intellectual thermometer into blood heat : 
the heroes and heroines were models of correct conduct. Mr. 
James’s novels were then in vogue, and they united in say- 
ing that those “were novels a father might allow his daugh- 
ters to read,” But though an ordinary observer might have 
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failed to recognize any distinction between these three ladies, 
and, finding them habitually dressed in green, would have 
said they were as much alike as one pea' is to another, they 
had their idiosyncratic differences, when duly examined. 
Miss Margaret, the eldest, was the commanding one of the 
three; it was she who regulated their household (they all 
lived together), kept the joint purse, and decided every doubt- 
ful point that arose : whether they should or should not ask 
Mrs. So-and-so to tea; whether Mary should or should not be 
discharged; whether or not they should go to Broadstairs or 
to Sandgate for the month of October. In fact, Miss Marga- 
ret was the will of the body corporate. 

Miss Sibyl was of milder nature and more melancholy tem- 
perament; she had a poetic turn of mind, and occasionally 
wrote verses. Some of these had been printed on satin 
paper, and sold for objects of beneficence at charity bazaars. 
The county newspapers said that the verses “ were character- 
ized by all the elegance of a cultured and feminine mind.” 
The other two sisters agreed that Sibyl was the genius of the 
household, but, like all geniuses, not sufficiently practical for 
the world. Miss Sarah Chillingly, the youngest of the three, 
and now just in her forty -fourth year, was looked upon by the 
others as “a dear thing, inclined to be naughty, but such a 
darling that nobody could have the heart to scold her.” Miss 
Margaret said “she was a giddy creature.” Miss Sibyl wrote 
a poem on her, entitled, “Warning to a young Lady against 
the Pleasures of the World.” They all called her Sally; the 
other two sisters had no diminutive synonyms. Sally is a 
name indicative of fastness. But this Sally would not have 
been thought fast in another household, and she was now little 
likely to sally out of the one she belonged to. These sisters, 
who were all many years older than Sir Peter, lived in a 
handsome, old-fashioned, red-brick house, with a large gar- 
den at the back, in the principal street of the capital of their 
native county. They had each £10,000 for portion; and if 
he could have married all three, the heir-at-law would have 
married them, and settled the aggregate £ 30, 000 on himself. 
JBut we have not yet come to recognize Mormonism as legal, 
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though, if our social progress continues to slide in the same 
grooves as at present, Heaven only knows what triumphs over 
the prejudices of our ancestors may not be achieved by the 
wisdom of our descendants! 


CHAPTER III. 

Sm Peter stood on his hearthstone, surveyed the guests 
seated in semicircle, and said: “ Friends, — in Parliament, 
before anything affecting the fate of a Bill is discussed, it is, 
I believe, necessary to introduce the Bill.” He paused a 
moment, rang the bell, and said to the servant who entered, 
“Tell Nurse to bring in the Baby.” 

Mr. Chillingly Gordon. — “I don’t see the necessity for 
that, Sir Peter. We may take the existence of the Baby for 
granted.” 

Mr. Miters. — “It is an advantage to the reputation of 
Sir Peter’s work to preserve the incognito. Ovine ignotum 
2>ro magnifico.” 

The Rev. John Stalworth Chillingly. “ I don’t ap- 
prove the cynical levity of such remarks. Of course we must 
all he anxious to see, in the earliest stage of being, the future 
representative of our name and race. Who would not wish 
to contemplate the source, however small, of the Tigris or 
the Nile! — ” 

Miss Sally (tittering). —“He! he!” 

Miss Margaret. — “Eor shame, you giddy thing! ” 

The Baby enters in the nurse’s arms. All rise and gather 
round the Baby with one exception, — Mr. Gordon, who has 
ceased to be heir-at-law. 

The Baby returned the gaze of its relations with the most 
contemptuous indifference. Miss Sibyl was the first to pro- 
nounce an opinion on the Baby’s attributes. Said she, in a 
solemn whisper, “What a heavenly mournful expression! it 
seems so grieved to have left the angels!” 
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The Bev. John. — “That is prettily said, Cousin Sibyl; 
but the infant must pluck up its courage and fight its way 
among mortals with a good heart, if it wants to get back to 
the angels again. And I think it will; a fine child.” He 
took it from the nurse, and moving it deliberately up and 
down, as if to weigh it, said cheerfully, “Monstrous heavy! 
by the time it is twenty it will be a match for a prize-fighter 
of fifteen stone ! ” 

Therewith he strode to Gordon, who as if to show that he 
now considered himself wholly apart from all interest in the 
affairs of a family who had so ill-treated him in the birth of 
that Baby, had taken up the “Times” newspaper and con- 
cealed his countenance beneath the ample sheet. The Parson 
abruptly snatched away the “ Times ” with one hand, and, 
with the other substituting to the indignant eyes of the ci- 
devant heir-at-law the spectacle of the Baby, said, “Kiss it.” 

“Kiss it!” echoed Chillingly Gordon, pushing back his 
chair — “kiss it! pooh, sir, stand off! I never kissed my own 
baby: I shall not kiss another man’s. Take the thing away, 
sir: it is ugly; it has black eyes.” 

Sir Peter, who was near-sighted, put on his spectacles and 
examined the face of the new-born. “True,” said he, “it 
has black eyes, — very extraordinary: portentous: the first 
Chillingly that ever had black eyes.” 

“ Its mamma has black eyes, ” said Miss Margaret : “ it takes 
after its mamma; it has not the fair beauty of the Chil- 
lingly s, but it is not ugly.” 

“Sweet infant!” sighed Sibyl; “and so good; does not 
cry.” 

“It has neither cried nor crowed since it was bom,” said 
the nurse; “bless its little heart.” 

She took the Baby from the Parson’s arms, and smoothed 
back the frill of its cap, which had got ruffled, 

“You may go now, Nurse,” said Sir Peter. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“I agree with Mr. Shandy,” said Sir Peter, resuming his 
stand on the hearthstone, “that among the responsibilities of 
a parent the choice of the name which his child is to bear for 
life is one of the gravest. And this is especially so with 
those who belong to the order of baronets. In the case of a 
peer his Christian name, fused into his titular designation, 
disappears. In the case of a Mister, if his baptismal be 
cacophonous or provocative of ridicule, he need not ostenta- 
tiously parade it: he may drop it altogether on his visiting 
cards, and may be imprinted as Mr. Jones instead of Mr. 
Ebenezer Jones. In his signature, save where the forms of 
the law demand Ebenezer in full, he may only use an initial 
and be your obedient servant E. Jones, leaving it to be con- 
jectured that E. stands for Edward or Ernest,— -names in- 
offensive, and not suggestive of a Dissenting Chapel, like 
Ebenezer. If a man called Edward or Ernest be detected in 
some youthful indiscretion, there is no indelible stain on his 
moral character : but if an Ebenezer be so detected he is set 
down as a hypocrite; it produces that shock on the public 
mind which is felt when a professed saint is proved to be a 
bit of a sinner. But a baronet never can escape from his bap- 
tismal : it cannot lie perdu ; it cannot shrink into an initial, 
it stands forth glaringly in the light of day; christen him 
Ebenezer, and he is Sir Ebenezer in full, with all its perilous 
consequences if he ever succumb to those temptations to 
Which even baronets are exposed. But, my friends, it is not 
only the effect that the sound of a name has upon others 
which is to be thoughtfully considered: the effect that his 
name produces on the man himself is perhaps still more im- 
portant. Some names stimulate and encourage the owner; 
others deject and paralyze him: 1 am a melancholy instance 
<?f that truth, Peter has been for many generations, as .yoxy 
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are aware, the baptismal to which the eldest-born of our fam- 
ily has been devoted. On the altar of that name I have 
been sacrificed. Never has there been a Sir Peter Chillingly 
who has, in any way, distinguished himself above his fellows. 
That name has been a dead weight on my intellectual ener- 
gies. In the catalogue of illustrious Englishmen there is, I 
think, no immortal »Sir Peter, except Sir Peter Teazle, and 
he only exists on the comic stage.” 

Miss Sibyl. — “Sir Peter Lely?” 

Sib Peter Chillingly. — “That painter was not an Eng- 
lishman. He was born in Westphalia, famous for hams. I 
confine my remarks to the children of our native land. I am 
aware that in foreign countries the name is not an extin- 
guisher to the genius of its owner. But why? In other coun- 
tries its sound is modified. Pierre Corneille was a great man; 
but I put it to you whether, had he been an Englishman, he 
could have been the father of European tragedy as Peter 
Crow? ” 

Miss Sibyl. — “ Impossible ! ” 

Miss Sally. — “ He ! he ! ” 

Miss Margaret. — “ There is nothing to laugh at, you 
giddy child! ” 

Sir Peter. — “My son shall not be petrified into Peter.” 

Mr. Chillingly Gordon. — “If a man is sueb a fool — 
and I don’t say your son will not be a fool, Cousin Peter 
— as to be influenced by the sound of his own name, and 
you want the booby to turn the world topsy-turvy, you 
had better call him Julius Csesar or Hannibal or Attila or 
Charlemagne.” 

Sir Peter, (who excels mankind in imperturbability of 
temper). — “On the contrary, if you inflict upon a man the 
burden of one of those names, the glory of which he cannot 
reasonably expect to eclipse or even to equal, you crush him 
beneath the weight. If a poet were called John Milton or 
William Shakspeare, he could not dare to publish even a 
sonnet. No: the choice of a name lies between the two ex- 
tremes of ludicrous insignificance and oppressive renown. 
For this reason I have ordered the family pedigree to be sus- 
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pended on yonder wall. Let us examine it with care, and see 
whether, among the Chillinglys themselves or their alliances, 
we can discover a name that can he borne with becoming dig- 
nity by the destined head of our house — a name neither too 
light nor too heavy.” 

Sir Peter here led the way to the family tree — a goodly 
roll of parchment, with the arms of the family emblazoned 
at the top. Those arms were simple, as ancient heraldic 
coats are,- — three fishes argent on a field azure ; the crest a 
mermaid’s head. All flocked to inspect the pedigree except 
Mr. Gordon, who resumed the “Times” newspaper. 

“I never could quite make out what kind of fishes these 
are,” said the Rev. John Stalworth. “They are certainly not 
pike which formed the emblematic blazon of the Hotofts, and 
are still grim enough to frighten future Shakspeares on the 
scutcheon of the Warwickshire Lucys.” 

, “I believe they are tenches,” said Mr. Mivers. “The 
tench is a fish that knows how to keep itself safe by a philo- 
sophical taste for an obscure existence in deep holes and 
slush.” 

Sib Peter. — “ No, Mivers ; the fishes are dace, a fish that* 
once introduced into any pond, never can be got out again. 
You may drag the water;, you may let off the water; you may 
say, ‘Those dace are extirpated, 5 — vain thought! — the dace 
reappear as before; and in this respect the arms are really 
emblematic of the family. All the disorders and revolutions 
that have occurred in England since the Heptarchy have left 
the Chillinglys the same race in the same place. Somehow 
or other the Norman Conquest did not despoil them; they 
held fiefs under Eudo Dapifer as peacefully as they had held 
them under King Harold; they took no part in the Crusades, 
nor the Wars of the Roses, nor the Civil Wars between 
Charles the Pirst and the Parliament. As the dace sticks to 
the water and the water sticks by the dace, so the Chillinglys 
stuck to the land and the land stuck by the Chillinglys. 
Perhaps I am wrong to wish that the new Chillingly may be 
a little less like a dace.” 

“Oh!” cried Miss Margaret, who, mounted on a chair, had 
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been inspecting the pedigree through an eye-glass, “ I don’t 
see a fine Christian name from the beginning, except 
Oliver.” 

Sir Peter. — “ That Chillingly was born in Oliver Crom- 
well’s Protectorate, and named Oliver in compliment to him, 
as his father, born in the reign of James I., was christened 
James. The three fishes always swam with the stream. 
Oliver ! — Oliver not a bad name, but significant of radical 
doctrines.” 

Mr. Mivers. — “I don’t think so. Oliver Cromwell made 
short work of radicals and their doctrines; but perhaps we 
can find a name less awful and revolutionary.” 

“I have it! I have it!” cried the Parson. “Here is a 
descent from Sir Kenelm Digby and Yenetia Stanley. Sir 
Kenelm. Digby! No finer specimen of muscular Christian" 
ity. He fought as well as he wrote; eccentric, it is true, but 
always a gentleman. Call the boy Kenelm ! ” 

“A sweet name,” said Miss Sibyl: “it breathes of romance.” 

“Sir Kenelm Chillingly! It sounds well, — imposing!” 
said Miss Margaret. 

“And,” remarked Mr. Mivers, “it has this advantage — 
that while it has sufficient association with honourable dis- 
tinction to affect the mind of the namesake and rouse his em- 
ulation, it is not that of so stupendous a personage as to defy 
rivalry. Sir Kenelm Digby was certainly an accomplished 
and gallant gentleman ; but what with his silly superstition 
about sympathetic powders, etc., any man nowadays might 
be clever in comparison without being a prodigy. Yes, let 
us decide on Kenelm.” 

Sir Peter meditated. “Certainly,” said he, after a pause, 
“ certainly the name of Kenelm carries with it very crotchety 
associations; and I am afraid that Sir Kenelm Digby did not 
make a prudent choice in marriage. The fair Venetia was no 
better than she should be ; and I should wish my heir not to 
be led away by beauty but wed a woman of respectable char- 
acter and decorous conduct.” 

Miss Margaret. — “A British matron, of course ! ” 

Three Sisters (in chorus). — “Of course! of course! ” 
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“But,” resumed Sir Peter, “I am crotchety myself, and 
crotchets are innocent things enough ; and as for marriage the 
Baby cannot marry to-morrow, so that we have ample time to 
consider that matter. Kenelm Digby was a man any family 
might be proud of; and, as you say, sister Margaret, Kenelm 
Chillingly does not sound amiss: Kenelm Chillingly it 
shall be!” 

The Baby was accordingly christened Kenelm, after which 
ceremony its face grew longer than before. 


CHAPTEB V. 

Before his relations dispersed, Sir Peter summoned Mr. 
Gordon into his library. 

“Cousin,” said he, kindly, “I do not blame you for the 
want of family affection, or even of humane interest, which., 
you exhibit towards the New-born.” 

“ Blame me, Cousin Peter ! I should think not. I exhibit 
as much family affection and humane interest as could be ex- 
pected from me,— circumstances considered.” 

“I own,” said Sir Peter, with all his wonted mildness, 
“that after remaining childless for fourteen years of wedded 
life, the advent of this little stranger must have occasioned 
yon a disagreeable surprise. But, after all, as I am many 
years younger than yon, and in the course of nature shall out- 
live you, the loss is less to yourself than to your son, and 
upon that I wish to say a few words. You know too well the 
conditions on which I hold my estate not to be aware that I 
have not legally the power to saddle it with any bequest to 
your boy. The New-born succeeds to the fee-simple as last 
in tail. But I intend, from this moment, to lay by something 
every year for your son out of my income ; and, fond as I am 
of London for a part of the year, I shall now give up my 
town-house. If I live to the years the Psalmist allots to man, 
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I shall thus accumulate something handsome for your son, 
which may be taken in the way of compensation. 5 ’ 

Mr. Gordon was by no means softened by this generous 
speech. However, he answered more politely than was his 
wont, “ My son will be very much obliged to you, should he 
ever need your intended bequest.” Pausing a moment, he 
added with a cheerful smile, “A large percentage of infants 
die before attaining the age of twenty-one.” 

“Hay, but I am told your son is an uncommonly fine 
healthy child.” 

“My son, Cousin Peter! I was not thinking of my son, 
but of yours. Yours has a big head. I should not wonder 
if he had water in it. I don’t wish to alarm you, but he may 
go off any day, and in that case it is not likely that Lady 
Chillingly will condescend to replace him. So you will excuse 
me if I still keep a watchful eye on my rights; and, however 
painful to my feelings, I must still dispute your right to cut 
a stick of the field timber.” 

“That is nonsense, Gordon. I am tenant for life without 
impeachment of waste, and can cut down all timber not 
ornamental.” 

“I advise you not, Cousin Peter. I have told you before 
that I shall try the question at law, should you provoke it, — 
amicably, of course. Eights are rights ; and if I am driven 
to maintain mine, I trust that you are of a mind too liberal 
to allow yonr family affection for me and mine to be influenced 
by a decree of tbe Court of Chancery. But my fly is waiting. 
I must not miss tbe train.” 

“Well, good-by, Gordon. Shake hands.” 

“Shake hands! — of course, of course. By the by, as I 
came through the lodge, it seemed to me sadly out of repair. 
I believe you are liable for dilapidations. Good-by.” 

“The man is a hog in armour,” soliloquized Sir Peter, 
when his cousin was gone; “and if it he hard to drive a com- 
mon pig in the way he don’t choose to go, a hog in armour is 
indeed undrivable. But his boy ought not to suffer for his 
father’s hoggishness ; and I shall begin at once to see what 
I can lay by for him. After all, it is hard upon Gordon. 
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Poor Gordon; poor fellow! poor fellow! Still I hope lie will 
not go to law with me. I hate law. And a worm will turn, 
especially a worm that is put into Chancery.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

Despite the sinister semi-predictions of the ci-devant heir- 
at-law, the youthful Chillingly passed with safety, and indeed 
with dignity, through the infant stages of existence. He took 
his measles and whooping-cough with philosophical equanim- 
ity. He gradually acquired the use of speech, but he did not 
too lavishly exercise that special attribute of humanity. Dur- 
ing the earlier years of childhood he spoke as little as if he 
had been prematurely trained in the school of Pythagoras. 
But he evidently spoke the less in order to reflect the more, 
He observed closely and pondered deeply over what he oh' 
served. At the age of eight he began to converse more freely, 
and it was in that year that he startled his mother with the 
question, “Mamma, are you not sometimes overpowered by 
the sense of your own identity? ” 

Lady Chillingly, — I was about to say rushed, but Lady 
Chillingly never rushed, —Lady Chillingly glided less se- 
dately than her wont to Sir Peter, and repeating her son’s 
question, said, “The boy is growing troublesome, too wise for 
any woman : he must, go to school.” 

Sir Peter was of the same opinion. But where on earth 
did the child get hold of so long a word as “ identity,” and 
how did so extraordinary and puzzling a metaphysical ques- 
tion come into his head? Sir Peter summoned Kenelm, and 
ascertained that the boy, having free access to the library, 
had fastened upon Locke on the ; Human Understanding,; and 
was prepared to dispute with that philosopher upon the doc- 
trine of innate ideas. Quoth Kenelm, gravely, “A want is 
an idea; and if, as soon as l was born, I felt the want of food 
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and knew at once where to turn for- it, without being taught, 
surely I came into the world with an ‘innate idea. 5 ” 

Sir Peter, though he dabbled in metaphysics, was posed, 
and scratched his head without getting out a proper answer 
as to the distinction between ideas and instincts. “My 
child,” he said at last, “you don’t know what you are talking 
about: go and take a good gallop on your black pony; and I 
forbid you to read any books that are not given to you by my- 
self or your mamma. Stick to ‘Puss in Boots. 5 55 


CHAPTER VII. 

Sir Peter ordered his carriage and drove to the house of 
the stout parson. That doughty ecclesiastic held a family 
living a few miles distant from the Hall, and was the only 
one of the cousins with whom Sir Peter habitually communed 
on his domestic affairs. 

He found the Parson in his study, which exhibited tastes 
other than clerical. Over the chimney-piece were ranged 
fencing-foils, boxing-gloves, and staffs for the athletic exer- 
cise of single-stick; cricket-bats and fishing-rods filled up the 
angles. There were sundry prints on the walls: one of Mr. 
Wordsworth, flanked by two of distinguished race-horses; 
one of a Leicestershire short-horn, with which the Parson, 
who farmed his own glebe and bred cattle in its rich pastures, 
had won a prize at the county show; and on either side of 
that animal were the portraits of Hooker and .Jeremy Taylor. 
There were dwarf book-cases containing miscellaneous works 
very handsomely bound; at. the open window, a stand of 
flower-pots, the flowers in full bloom. The Parson’s flowers 
were famous. 

The appearance of the whole room was that of a man who 
is tidy and neat in his habits. 
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“Cousin,” said Sir Peter, “I have come to consult you.’* 
And therewith he related the marvellous precocity of Kenelm 
Chillingly. “You see the name begins to work on him rather 
too much. He must go to school; and now what school shall 
it be? Private or public?” 

The Eev. John Stalworth. — “There is a great deal to be 
said for or against either. At a public school the chances 
are that Kenelm will no longer be overpowered by a sense of 
his own identity; he will more probably lose identity alto- 
gether. The worst of a public school is that a sort of com- 
mon character is substituted for individual character. The 
master, of course, can’t attend to the separate development of 
each boy’s idiosyncrasy. All minds are thrown into one 
great mould, and come out of it more or less in the same 
form. An Etonian may be clever or stupid, but, as either, 
he remains emphatically Etonian. A public school ripens 
talent, but its tendency is to stifle genius. Then, too, a pub- 
lic school for an only Son, heir to a good estate, which will be 
entirely at his own disposal) is apt to encourage reckless and 
extravagant habits ; and your estate requires careful manage- 
ment, and leaves no margin for an heir’s notes-of-hand and 
post-obits. On the whole, I am against a public school for 
Kenelm.” 

“Well then, we will decide on a private one.” 

‘■Hold!” said the Parson: “a private school has its draw- 
backs. You can seldom produce large fishes in small ponds. 
In private schools the competition is narrowed, the energies 
stinted. The schoolmaster’s' wife interferes, and generally 
coddles the boys. There is not manliness enough in those 
academies ; no fagging, and very little fighting, A clever boy 
turns out a prig; a boy of feebler intellect turns out a well- 
behaved young lady in trousers. Nothing muscular in the 
system. Decidedly the namesake and descendant of Kenelm 
Bigby should not go to a private seminary.” 

“So far as I gather from your reasoning,” said Sir Peter, 
with, characteristic placidity, “Kenelm Chillingly is not to go 
to school at all.” 

“It does look like it,” said the Parson, candidly; “but, on 
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consideration, tliere is a medium. There are schools which 
unite the best qualities of public and private schools, large 
enough to stimulate and develop energies mental and physi- 
cal, yet not so framed as to melt all character in one crucible. 
For instance, there is a school which has at this moment one 
of the first scholars in Europe for head-master, — a school 
which has turned out some of the most remarkable men of 
the rising generation. The master sees at a glance if a boy 
be clever, and takes pains with him accordingly. He is not 
a mere teacher of hexameters and sapphics. His learning 
embraces all literature, ancient and modern. He is a good 
writer and a fine critic ; admires Wordsworth. He winks at 
fighting : his boys know how to use their fists ; and they are 
not in the habit of signing post-obits before they are fifteen. 
Merton School is the place for Kenelm.” 

“Thank yon,” said Sir Peter. “It is a great comfort in 
life to find somebody who can decide for one. I am an irres- 
olute man myself, and in ordinary matters willingly let Lady 
Chillingly govern me.” 

“I should like to see a wife govern m<?,” said the stout 
Parson. 

“But you are not married to Lady Chillingly. And now 
let us go into the garden and look at your dahlias.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The youthful confuter of Locke was despatched to Merton 
School, and ranked, according to his merits, as lag of the 
penultimate form. When he came home for the Christmas 
holidays he was more saturnine than ever; in fact, his coun- 
tenance bore the impression of some absorbing grief. He 
said, however, that he liked school very well, and eluded all 
other questions. But early the next morning he mounted his 
black pony and rode to the Parson’s rectory. The reverend 
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gentleman was in Lis farmyard examining his bullocks when 
Kenelm accosted him thus briefly, — 

“ Sir, I am disgraced, and I shall die of it if you cannot 
help to set me right in my own eyes.” 

“My dear boy, don’t talk in that way. Come into my 
study.” 

As soon as they entered that room, and the Parson had 
carefully closed the door, he took the boy’s arm, turned him 
round to the light, and saw at once that there was something 
very grave on his mind. Chucking him under the chin, the 
Parson said cheerily, “Hold up your head, Kenelm. I am 
sure you have done nothing unworthy of a gentleman.” 

| “I don’t know that. I fought a boy very little bigger than 

myself, and I have been licked. I did not give in, though; 
but the other boys picked me up, for I could not stand any 
longer; and the fellow is a great bully; and his name is Butt; 
and he ’s the son of a lawyer; and he got my head into 
chancery; and I have challenged him to fight again next 
half; and unless you can help me to lick him, I shall never 
be good for anything in the world,-— never. It will break 
my heart.” 

“I am very glad to hear you have had the pluck to chal- 
lenge him. Just let me see how you double your fist. Well, 
that ’s not amiss. Now, put yourself into a fighting attitude, 
and hit out at me, — hard! harder! Pooh! that will never 
do. You should make your blows as straight as an arrow. 
And that ’snot the way to stand. Stop, — so: well on your 
haunches; weight on the left leg; good! Now, put on these 
gloves, and I ’ll give you a lesson in boxing.” 

Pive minutes afterwards Mrs. John Chillingly, entering 
the room to summon her husband to breakfast, stood as- 
tounded to see him with his coat off, and parrying the blows 
of Kenelm, who flew at him like a young tiger. The good 
pastor at that moment might certainly have appeared a fine 
type of muscular Christianity, but not of that kind of Chris- 
tianity out of which one makes. Archbishops of Canterbury. 

“Good gracious me!” faltered Mrs. John Chillingly; and 
then, wife-like, flying to the protection of her husband, ; she 
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seized Kenelm by the shoulders, and gave him a good shak- 
ing. The Parson, who was sadly out of breath, was not dis- 
pleased at the interruption, but took that opportunity to put 
on his coat, and said, “We’ll begin again to-morrow. Now, 
come to breakfast.” But during breakfast Kenelm’s face 
still betrayed dejection, and he talked little and ate less. 

As soon as the meal was over, he drew the Parson into the 
garden and said, “ I have been thinking, sir, that perhaps it 
is not fair to Butt that I should be taking these lessons ; and 
if it is not fair, I ’d rather not-—” 

“Give me your hand, my boy!” cried the Parson, trans- 
ported. “The name of Kenelm is not thrown away upon 
you. The natural desire of man in his attribute of fighting 
animal (an attribute in which, I believe, he excels all other 
animated beings, except a quail and a gamecock) is to beat 
his adversary. But the natural desire of that culmination of 
man which we call gentleman is to beat his adversary fairly. 
A gentleman would rather be beaten fairly than beat unfairly. 
Is not that your thought? ” < 

“Yes,” replied Kenelm, firmly; and then, beginning to 
philosophize, he added, “Audit stands to reason; because if 
I beat a fellow unfairly, I don’t really beat him at all.” 

“Excellent! But suppose that you and another boy go into 
examination upon Caesar’s Commentaries or the multipli- 
cation table, and the other boy is cleverer than you, but you 
have takeu the trouble to learn the subject and he has not : 
should you say you beat him unfairly?” 

Kenelm meditated a moment, and then said decidedly, 
“No.” 

“That which applies to the use of your brains applies 
equally to the use of your fists. Do you comprehend me?” 

“Yes, sir; I do now.” 

“ In the time of your namesake, Sir Kenelm Digby, gentle- 
men wore swords, and they learned how to use them, because, 
in case of quarrel, they had to fight with them. Nobody, at 
least in England, fights with swords now. It is a democratic 
age, and if you fight at all, you are reduced to fists ; and if 
Kenelm Digby learned to fence, so Kenelm Chillingly must 
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leam to box; and if a gentleman thrashes a drayman twice 
his size, who has not learned to box, it is not unfair; it is but 
an exemplification of the truth that knowledge is power. 
Come and take another lesson on boxing to-morrow.” 

Kenelm remounted his pony and returned home. He found 
his father sauntering in the garden with a book in his hand. 
“Papa,” said Kenelm, “how does one gentleman write to an- 
other with whom he has a quarrel, and he don’t want to make 
it up, but he has something to say about the quarrel which it 
is fair the other gentleman should know?” 

“I don’t understand what you mean.” 

“Well, just before I went to school I remember hearing 
you say that you had a quarrel with Lord Hautfort, and that 
he was an ass, and you would write and tell him so. When 
you wrote did you say, 'You are an ass ’? Is that the way 
one gentleman writes to another?” 

“ Upon my honour, Kenelm, you ask very odd questions. 
But you cannot learn too early this fact, that irony is to the 
high-bred what Billingsgate is to the vulgar; and when one 
gentleman thinks another gentleman an ass, he does not say 
it point-blank: he implies it in the politest terms he can in- 
vent. Lord Hautfort denies my right of free warren over a 
trout-stream that runs through his lands. I don’t care a 
rush about the trout-stream, but there is no doubt of my right 
to fish in it. He was an ass to raise the question; for, if he 
had not, I should not have exercised the right. As he did 
raise the question, I was obliged to catch his trout.” 

“And you wrote a letter to him?” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you write, Papa? What did you say? ” 

“Something like this. 'Sir Peter Chillingly presents his 
compliments to Lord Hautfort, and thinks it fair to his lord- 
ship to say that he has taken the best legal advice with re- 
gard to his rights of free warren; and trusts to be forgiven if 
he presumes to suggest that Lord Hautfort might do well to 
consult his own lawyer before he decides on disputing them. ’ ” 

“ Thank you, Papa. I see.” 

That evening Kenelm wrote the following letter : — 
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Mr. Chillingly presents his compliments to Mr. Butt, and thinks it 
fair to Mr. Butt to say that he is taking lessons in boxing ; and trusts 
to be forgiven if he presumes to suggest that Mr. Butt might do well to 
take lessons himself before fighting with Mr. Chillingly next half 

“Papa,” said Kenelm the next morning, “I want to write 
to a schoolfellow whose name is Butt; he is the son of a law- 
yer who is called a serjeant. I don’t know where to direct to 
him.” 

“That is easily ascertained,” said Sir Peter. “Serjeant 
Butt is an eminent man, and his address will he in the Court 
Guide.” 

The address was found, — Bloomsbury Square; and Kenelm 
directed his letter accordingly. In due course he received 
this answer, — 

You are an insolent little fool, and I’ll thrash you within an inch of 
your life. 

Robert Butt. 

After the receipt of that polite epistle, Kenelm Chillingly’s 
scruples vanished, and he took daily lessons in muscular 
Christianity. 

Kenelm returned to school with a brow cleared from care, 
and three days after his return he wrote to the Reverend 
John, — 

Bear Sir, — I have licked Butt. Knowledge is power. 

Your affectionate Kenelm. 

P. S. — Now that, I have licked Butt, I have made it up with him. 

From that time Kenelm prospered. Eulogistic letters 
from the illustrious head-master showered in upon Sir Peter. 
At the age of sixteen Kenelm Chillingly was the head of 
the school, and, quitting it finally, brought home the 
following letter from his Orbilius to Sir Peter, marked 
“ confidential ” : — 

Dear Sir Peter Chillingly, — I have never felt more anxious 
for the future career of any of my pupils than I do for that of your son. 
He is so clever that, with ease to himself, he may become a great man. 
He is so peculiar that it is quite as likely that he may only make himself 
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known to the world as a great oddity. That distinguished teacher Dr. 
Arnold said that the difference between one boy and another was not so 
much talent as energy. Your, son has talent, has energy : yet he wants 
something for success in life; he wants the faculty of amalgamation. 
He is of a melancholic and therefore unsocial temperament. He will 
not act in concert with others. He Is lovable enough : the other hoys 
like him, especially the smaller ones, with whom he is a sort of hero; 
hut he has not one intimate friend. So far as school learning is con- 
cerned, he might go to college at once, and with the certainty of distinc- 
tion provided he chose to exert himself. But if I may venture to offer 
an advice, I should say employ the next two years in letting him see a 
little more of real life and acquire a due sense of its practical objects. 
Send him to a private tutor who is not a pedant, but a man of letters or 
a man of the world, and if in the metropolis so much the better. In a 
word, my young friend is unlike other people ; and, with qualities that 
might do anything in life, I fear, unless you can get him to be like other 
people, that he will do nothing. Excuse the freedom with which I 
write, and ascribe it to the singular interest with which your son has 
inspired me. I have the honour to be, dear Sir Peter, 

Yours truly, William Hobton. 

Upon the strength of this letter Sir Peter did not indeed 
summon another family council; for he did not consider that 
his three maiden sisters could offer any practical advice on 
the matter. And as to Mr. Gordon, that gentleman having 
gone to law on the great timber question, and having been 
signally beaten thereon, had informed Sir Peter that he dis- 
owned him as a cousin and despised him as a man; not ex- 
actly in those words,— -more covertly, and therefore more 
stingingly. But Sir Peter invited Mr. Mivers for a week’s 
shooting, and. requested the Reverend John to meet him. 

Mr. Mivers arrived. The sixteen years that had elapsed 
since he was first introduced to the reader had made no per- 
ceptible change in his appearance. It was one of his maxims 
that in youth a man of the world should appear older than he 
is; and in middle age, and thence to his dying day, younger. 
And he announced one secret for attaining that art in these 
words: “Begin your wig early, thus you never become gray.” 

Unlike most philosophers, Mivers made his practice con- 
form to his precepts; and while in the prime of youth inau* 
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gurated a wig in a fashion that defied the flight of time, not 
curly and hyacinthine, but straight-haired and unassuming. 
He looked five-and-thirty from the day he put on that wig at 
the age of twenty-five. He looked five-and-thirty now at the 
age of fifty-one. 

“I mean, ” said he, “to remain thirty-five all my life. No 
better age to stick at. People may choose to say I am more, 
but I shall not own it. No one is bound to criminate him- 
self.” 

Mr. Mivers had some other aphorisms on this important 
subject. One was, “Refuse to be ill. Never tell people you 
are ill; never own it to yourself. Illness is one of those 
things which a man should resist on principle at the onset. 
It should never be allowed to get in the thin end of the 
wedge. But take care of your constitution, and, having 
ascertained the best habits for it, keep to them like clock- 
work.” Mr. Mivers would not have missed his constitu- 
tional walk in the Park before breakfast if, by going in a 
cab to St. Giles’s, he could have saved the city of London 
from conflagration. 

Another aphorism of his was, “If you want to keep young, 
live in a metropolis; never stay above a few weeks at a time 
in the country. Take two men of similar constitution at the 
age of twenty-five; let one live in London and enjoy a regu- 
lar sort of club life; send the other to some rural district, 
preposterously called ‘salubrious. ’ Look at these men when 
they have both reached the age of forty-five. The London 
man has preserved his figure: the rural man has a paunch. 
The London man has an interesting delicacy of complexion: 
the face of the rural man is coarse-grained and perhaps 
jowly.” 

A third axiom was, “Don’t be a family man; nothing ages 
one like matrimonial felicity and paternal ties. Never mul- 
tiply cares, and pack up your life in the briefest compass you 
can. Why add to your carpet-bag of troubles the contents of 
a lady’s imperials and bonnet-boxes, and the travelling fourgon 
required by the nursery? Shun ambition: it is so gouty. It 
takes a great deal out of a man’s life, and gives him nothing 
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worth, having till he has ceased to enjoy it.” Another . of his 
aphorisms was this, “A fresh mind keeps the body fresh. 
Take in the ideas of the day, drain off those of yesterday. 
As to the morrow, time enough to consider it when it becomes 
to-day.” 

Preserving himself by attention to these rules, Mr. Mivers 
appeared at Exmundham totus, teres, but not rotundas ,- — a 
man of middle height, slender, upright, with well-cut, small, 
slight features, thin lips, enclosing an excellent set of teeth, 
even, white, and not indebted to the dentist. Por the sake 
of those teeth he shunned acid wines, especially hock in all 
its varieties, culinary sweets, and hot drinks. He drank even 
his tea cold. 

“There are,” he said, “two things in life that a sage must 
preserve at every sacrifice, the coats of his stomach and the 
enamel of his teeth. Some evils admit of consolations: there 
are no comforters for dyspepsia and toothache.” A man of 
letters, but a man of the world, he had so cultivated his mind 
as both that he was feared as the one and liked as the other. 
As a man of letters he despised the world ; as a man of the 
world he despised letters. As the representative of both he 
revered himself. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Oh the evening of the third day from the arrival of Mr. 
Mivers, he, the Parson, and Sir Peter were seated in the 
host’s parlour, the Parson in an armchair by the ingle, 
smoking a short cntty-pipe; Mivers at length on the couch, 
slowly inhaling the perfumes of one of his own choice trabu- 
gos. Sir Peter never smoked. There were spirits and hot 
water and lemons on the table. The Parson was famed for 
skill in the composition of toddy. Prom time to time the 
Parson sipped his glass, and Sir Peter less frequently did 
the same. It is needless to say that Mr. Mivers eschewed 
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toddy; but beside him, on a chair, was a tumbler and a large 
carafe of iced water. 

Sir Peter. — “ Cousin Mivers, you have now had time to 
study Kenelm, and to compare his character with that as- 
signed to him in the Doctor’s letter.” 

Mivers (languidly). — “Ay.” 

Sir Peter. — “ I ask you, as a man of the world, what you 
think I had best do with the boy. Shall I send him to such 
a tutor as the Doctor suggests? Cousin John is not of the 
same mind as the Doctor, and thinks that Kenelm’s oddities 
are fine things in their way, and should not be prematurely 
ground out of him by Contact with worldly tutors and London 
pavements.” 

“Ay,” repeated Mr. Mivers more languidly than before. 
After a pause he added, “Parson John, let ns hear yon.” 

The Parson laid aside his cutty-pipe and emptied his 
fourth tumbler of toddy; then, throwing back his head in 
the dreamy fashion of the great Coleridge when he indulged 
in a monologue, he thus began, speaking somewhat through 
his nose, — • 

“At the morning of life — ” 

Here Mivers shrugged his shoulders, turned round on his 
couch, and closed his eyes with the sigh of a man resigning 
himself to a homily. 

“At the morning of life, when the dews — ” 

“I knew the dews were coming,” said Mivers. “Dry 
them, if you please; nothing so unwholesome. We antici- 
pate what you mean to say, which is plainly this, When a 
fellow is sixteen he is very fresh: so he is; pass on; what 
then?” 

“If you mean to interrupt me with your habitual cynicism, ” 
said the Parson, “why did you ask to hear me?” 

“That was a mistake I grant; but who on earth could con- 
ceive that you were going to commence in that florid style? 
Morning of life indeed! bosh!” 

“Cousin Mivers,” said Sir Peter, “you are not reviewing 
John’s style in ‘The Londoner; ’ and I will beg you to re- 
member that my son’s morning of life is a serious thing to 
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Lis father, and not to be nipped in its bud by a cousin. Pro- 
ceed, John!” 

Quoth the Parson, good-humouredly, “ I will adapt my style 
to the taste of my critic. When a fellow is at the age of six- 
teen, and very fresh to life, the question is whether he should 
begin thus prematurely to exchange the ideas that belong to 
youth for the ideas that properly belong to middle age, — 
whether he should begin to acquire that knowledge of the 
world which middle-aged men have acquired and can teach. 
I think not. I would rather have him yet a while in the 
company of the poets; in the indulgence of glorious hopes 
and beautiful dreams, forming to himself some type of the 
Heroic, which he will keep before his eyes as a standard 
when he goes into the world as man. There are two schools 
of thought for the formation of character,— the Heal and the 
Ideal. I would form the character in the Ideal school, in 
order to make it bolder and grander and lovelier when it 
takes its place in that every-day life which is called Real. 
And therefore I am not for placing the descendant of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, in the interval between school and college, 
with a man of the world, probably as cynical as Cousin 
Mivers and living in the stony thoroughfares of London.” 

Mr. Miters (rousing himself). — “Before we plunge into 
that Serbonian bog— the controversy between the Realistic 
and the Idealistic academicians — -I think the first thing to 
decide is what you want Kenelm to be hereafter. When I 
order a pair of shoes, I decide beforehand what kind of shoes 
they are to be, — court pumps or strong walking shoes; and I 
don’t ask the shoemaker to give me a preliminary lecture 
upon the different purposes of locomotion to which leather 
can be applied. If, Sir Peter, you want Kenelm to scribble 
lackadaisical poems, listen to Parson John; if you want to 
fill his head with pastoral rubbish about innocent love, which 
may end in marrying the miller’s daughter, listen to Parson 
John; if yon want him to enter life a soft-headed greenhorn, 
who will sign any bill carrying 50 per cent to which a young 
scamp asks him to be security, listen to Parson John; in fine, 
if you wish a clever lad to become either a pigeon or a ring- 
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dove, a credulous booby or a sentimental milksop, Parson 
John is the best adviser you can have.” 

“But I don’t want my son to ripen into either of those im- 
becile developments of species.” 

“Then don’t listen to Parson John; and there’s an end of 
the discussion.” 

“No, there is not. I have not heard your advice what to 
do if John’s advice is not to be taken.” 

Mr. Mivers hesitated. He seemed puzzled. 

“The fact is,” said the Parson, “that Mivers got up ‘The 
Londoner’ upon a principle that regulates his own mind, — 
find fault with the way everything is done, but never commit 
yourself by saying how anything can be done better. ” 

“That is true,” said Mivers, candidly. “The destructive 
order of mind is seldom allied to the constructive. I and 
‘ The Londoner ’ are destructive by nature and by policy. We 
can reduce a building into rubbish, but we don’t profess to 
turn rubbish into a building. We are critics, and, as you 
say, not such fools as to commit ourselves to the proposition 
of amendments that can be criticised by others. Neverthe- 
less, for your sake, Cousin Peter, and on the condition that if 
I give my advice you will never say that I gave it, and if you 
take it that you will never reproach me if it turns out, as 
most advice does, very ill,— I will depart from my custom 
and hazard my opinion.” 

“I accept the conditions.” 

“ Well then, with every new generation there springs up a 
new order of ideas. The earlier the age at which a man 
seizes the ideas that will influence his own generation, the 
more he has a start in the race with his contemporaries. If 
Kenelm comprehends at sixteen those intellectual signs of 
the time which, when he goes up to college, he will find 
young men of eighteen or twenty only just prepared to com- 
prehend, he will produce a deep impression of his powers for 
reasoning and their adaptation to actual life, which will he of 
great service to him later. Now the ideas that influence the 
mass of the rising generation never have their well-head in 
the generation itself. They have their source in the gen- 
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eration before them, generally in a small minority, neglected 
or contemned by the great majority which adopt them later. 
Therefore a lad at the age of sixteen, if he wants to get at 
such ideas, must come into close contact with some supe- 
rior mind in which they were conceived twenty or thirty 
years before. I am consequently for placing Ken elm with a 
person from whom the new ideas can be learned. I am also 
for his being placed in the metropolis during the process of 
this initiation. With such introductions as are at our com- 
mand) he may come in contact not only with new ideas, but 
with eminent men in all vocations. It is a great thing to 
mix betimes with clever people. One picks their brains un- 
consciously. There is another advantage, and not a small 
one, in this early entrance into good society. A youth learns 
manners, self-possession, readiness of resource; and lie is 
much less likely to get into scrapes and contract tastes for 
low vices and mean dissipation, when [he comes into life 
wholly his own master, after having acquired a predilection 
for refined companionship under the guidance of those com- 
petent to select it. There, I have talked myself out of breath. 
And you had better decide at once in favour of my advice; 
for as I am of a contradictory temperament, myself of to- 
morrow may probably contradict myself of to-day.” 

Sir Peter was greatly impressed with his cousin’s argu- 
mentative eloquence. 

The Parson smoked his cutty-pipe in silence until appealed 
to by Sir Peter, and he then said, “In this programme of ed- 
ucation for a Christian gentleman, the part of Christian seems 
to me left out.” 

“ The tendency of the age,” observed Mr. Mivers, calmly, 
“ is towards that omission. Secular education is the neces- 
sary reaction from the special theological training which, arose 
in the dislike of one set of Christians to the teaching of an- 
other set; and as these antagonists will not agree how re- 
ligion is to be taught, either there must be no teaching 
at all, or religion must be eliminated from the tuition.” 

“That may do very well for some huge system of national 
education,” said Sir Peter, “hut it does not apply to Kenelm, 
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as one of a family all of whose members belong to the Estab- 
lished Church. He may be taught the creed of his fore- 
fathers without offending a Dissenter.” 

“ Which Established Church is he to belong to?” asked 
Mr. Mivers, — “High Church, Low Church, Broad Church, 
Puseyite Church, Kitualistie Church, or any other Estab- 
lished Church that may be coming into fashion?” 

“Pshaw!” said the Parson. “That sneer is out of place. 
You know very well that one merit of our Church is the spirit 
of toleration, which does not magnify every variety of opinion 
into a heresy or a schism. But if Sir. Peter sends his son at 
the age of sixteen to a tutor who eliminates the religion of 
Christianity from his teaching, he deserves to be thrashed . 
within an inch of his life; and,” continued the Parson, eying 
Sir Peter sternly, and mechanically turning up his cuffs, “I 
should like to thrash him.” 

“Gently, John,” said Sir Peter, recoiling; “gently, 'my 
dear kinsman. My heir shall not be educated as a heathen, 
and Mivers is only bantering us. Come, Mivers, do you hap- 
pen to know among your London friends some man who, 
though a scholar and a man of the world, is still a Christian?.” 

“A Christian as by law established?” 

“ Well— yes.” 

“ And who will receive ELenelm as a pupil?” 

“Of course I am not putting such questions to you out of 
idle curiosity.” 

“ I know exactly the man. He was originally intended for . - 
orders, and is a very learned theologian. He relinquished 
the thought of the clerical profession on succeeding to a small 
landed estate by the sudden death of an elder, brother. He.: - 
then came to London and bought experience : that is, he was 
naturally generous; he became easily, taken: in; got into 
difficulties; the estate was transferred to trustees for the 
benefit of creditors, and on the payment of £400 a year to 
himself. By this time he was married and had two children. ; 
He found the necessity of employing his pen in order to add 
to his income, and is one of the ablest contributors .to .the ■ 
periodical press. He is an elegant scholar, an effective 
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writer, much, courted by public men, a thorough gentleman, 
has a pleasant house, and receives the best society. Having • 
been once taken in, he defies any one to take him in again. 
His experience was not bought too dearly. N© more acute . 
and accomplished man of the world. The three hundred 
a year or so that you would pay for Ivenelm would suit him- 
very well. His name is Welby, and he lives in Chester 
Square.” 

“ No doubt he is a contributor to ‘The Londoner, ’ ” said the 
Parson, sarcastically. 

“True. He writes our classical, theological, and meta- 
physical articles. Suppose I invite him to come here for a 
day or two, and you can see him and judge for yourself, Sir 
Peter?” 

“Ho.” 


CHAPTER X. 

Mr. Welby arrived, and pleased everybody. A man of 
the happiest manners, easy and courteous. There was no 
pedantry in him, yet you could soon see that his reading cov- 
ered an extensive surface, and here and there had dived 
deeply. He enchanted the Parson by his comments on Saint 
Chrysostom; he dazzled Sir Peter with his lore in the antiq- 
uities of ancient Britain; he captivated Kenelm by his readi- 
ness to enter into that most disputatious of sciences called 
metaphysics ; while for Lady Chillingly, and the three sisters 
who were invited to meet him, he was more entertaining, but 
not less instructive. Equally at home in novels and in good 
books, he gave to the spinsters a list of innocent works in 
either ; while for Lady Chillingly he sparkled with anecdotes 
of fashionable life, the newest bons mots, the latest scandals. 
In fact, Mr. Welby was one of those brilliant persons who 
adorn any society amidst which they are thrown. If at heart 
he was a disappointed man, the disappointment was concealed 
by an even serenity of spirits; he had entertained high and 
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justifiable hopes of a brilliant career and a lasting reputation 
■ as a theologian and a pieacher; the succession to his estate 
at the age of twenty-three had changed the nature of his am- 
bition. The charm of his manner was such that he sprang at 
once into the fashion, and became beguiled by his own genial 
temperament into that lesser but pleasanter hind of ambition 
which contents itself with social successes and enjoys the 
• present hour. • When his circumstances compelled him to 
eke out his income by literary profits, he slid into the grooves 
of periodical composition, and resigned all thoughts of the 
labour required for any complete work, which might take 
much time and be attended with scanty profits. He still re- 
mained very popular in society, and perhaps his general repu- 
tation for ability made him fearful to hazard it by any great 
undertaking. He was not, like Mivers, a despiser of all men 
and all things ; but he regarded men and things as an indiffer- 
ent though good-natured spectator regards the thronging streets 
from a drawing-room window. He could not be called blasS, 
but he was thoroughly desillusionnL Once over-romantic, his 
character now was so entirely imbued with the neutral tints 
of life that romance offended his taste as an obtrusion of 
violent colour into a sober woof. He was become a thorough 
Realist in his code of criticism, and in his worldly mode of 
action and thought. But Parson John did not perceive this, 
for Welby listened to that gentleman’s eulogies on the Ideal 
school without troubling himself to contradict them. He had 
grown too indolent to be combative in. conversation, and only 
as a critic betrayed such pugnacity as remained to him by 
the polished cruelty of sarcasm. 

He came off with flying colours through an examination 
into his Church orthodoxy instituted by the Parson and Sir 
Peter. Amid a cloud of ecclesiastical erudition, his own 
opinions vanished in those of the Fathers. In truth, he was 
a Realist, in religion as in everything else. Pie regarded 
Christianity as a type of existent civilization, which ought 
to be reverenced, as one might recognize the other types of 
that civilization ; such as the liberty of the press, the repre- 
sentative system, white neckcloths and black coats of an even- 
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ing, etc. He belonged, therefore, to what he himself called 
the school of Eclectical Christiology; and accommodated the 
reasonings of Deism to the doctrines of the Church, if not as 
a creed, at least as an institution. Finally, he united all the 
Chillingly votes in his favour; and when he departed from 
the Hall carried off Kenelm for his initiation into the new 
ideas that were to govern his generation. 


CHAPTER XL 

Kenei/M remained a year and a half with this distinguished 
preceptor. During that time he learned much in book-lore ; 
he saw much, too, of the eminent men of the day, in litera- 
ture, the law, and the senate. He saw, also, a good deal of 
the fashionable world. Fine ladies, who had been friends of 
his mother in her youth, took him up, counselled and petted 
him, — one in especial, the Marchioness of Glehal von, to 
whom he was endeared by grateful association, for her 
youngest son had been a fellow-pupil of Kenelm at Merton 
School, and Kenelm had saved his life from drowning. The 
poor boy died of consumption later, and her grief for his loss 
made her affection for Kenelm yet more tender. Lady Grlen- 
alvon was one of the queens of the London world. Though 
in the fiftieth year she was still very handsome: she was also 
very accomplished, very clever, and very kind-hearted, as 
some of such queens are; just one of those women invaluable 
in forming the manners and elevating the character of young 
men destined to make a figure in after-life. But she was very 
angry with herself in thinking that she failed to arouse any 
such ambition in the heir of the Chillinglys. 

It may here be said that Kenelm was not without great ad- 
vantages of form and countenance. He was tall, and the 
youthful grace of his proportions concealed his physical 
strength, which was extraordinary rather from the iron tex- 
ture than the bulk of his thews and sinews. His face, though. 
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it certainly lacked the roundness of youth, had a grave, som- 
bre, haunting sort of beauty, not artistically regular, but pic- 
turesque, peculiar, with large dark expressive eyes, and a 
certain indescribable combination of sweetness and melan- 
choly in his quiet smile. He never laughed audibly, but he 
had a quick sense of the comic, and his eye would laugh 
when his lips were silent. He would say queer, droll, unex- 
pected things which passed for humour; but, save for that 
gleam in the eye, he could not have said them with more 
seeming innocence of intentional joke if he had been a monk 
of La Trappe looking up from the grave he was digging in 
order to utter “memento rnori.” 

That face of his was a great “take in.” Women thought 
it full of romantic sentiment; the face of one easily moved to 
love, and whose love would be replete alike with poetry and 
passion. But he remained as proof as the youthful Hippoly- 
tus to all female attraction. He delighted the Parson by 
keeping up his practice in athletic pursuits ; and obtained a 
reputation at the pugilistic school, which he attended regu- 
larly, as the best gentleman boxer about town. 

He made many acquaintances, but still formed no friend- 
ships. Yet every one who saw him much conceived affection 
for him. If he did not return that affection, he did not repel 
it. He was exceedingly gentle in voice and manner, and had 
all his father’s placidity of temper : children and dogs took to 
him as by instinct. 

On leaving Mr. Welby’s, Kenelm carried to Cambridge a 
mind largely stocked with the new ideas that were budding 
into leaf. He certainly astonished the other freshmen, and 
occasionally puzzled the mighty Yellows of Trinity and St. 
John’s. But he gradually withdrew himself much from gen- 
eral society. In fact, he was too old in mind for his years ; 
and after having mixed in the choicest circles of a metropo- 
lis, college suppers and wine parties had little charm for him. 
He maintained his pugilistic renown; and on certain occa- 
sions, when some delicate undergraduate had been bullied by 
some gigantic bargeman, his muscular Christianity nobly de- 
veloped itself. He did not do as much as he might have done 
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in the more intellectual ways of academical distinction. Still, 
he was always among the first in the college examinations ; 
he won two university prizes, and took a very creditable 
degree, after which he returned home, more odd, more satur- 
nine — in short, less like other people — than when he had 
left Merton School. He had woven a solitude round him 
out of his own heart, and in that solitude he sat still and 
watchful as a spider sits in his web. 

Whether from natural temperament or from his educational 
training under such teachers as Mr. Mivers, who carried out 
the new ideas of reform by revering nothing in the past, and 
Mr. Welby, who accepted the routine of the present as real- 
istic, and pooh-poohed all visions of the future as idealistic, 
Kenelm’s chief mental characteristic was a kind of tranquil 
indifferentism. It was difficult to detect in him either of 
those ordinary incentives to action, — vanity or ambition, the 
yearning for applause or the desire of power. To all female 
fascinations he had been hitherto star-proof. He had never 
experienced love, but he had read a good deal about it; and 
that passion seemed to him an unaccountable aberration of 
human reason, and an ignominious surrender of the equanim- 
ity of thought which it should be the object of masculine 
natures to maintain undisturbed. A very eloquent book in 
praise of celibacy, and entitled “The Approach to the An- 
gels,” written by that eminent Oxford scholar, Deeimus 
Boach, had produced so remarkable an effect upon his youth- 
ful mind that, had he been a Boman Catholic, he might have 
become a monk. Where he most evinced ardour it was a 
logician’s ardour for abstract truth; that is, for what he con- 
sidered truth : and, as what seems truth to one man is sure to 
seem falsehood to some other man, this predilection of his 
was not without its inconveniences and dangers, as may prob- 
ably be seen in the following chapter. 

Meanwhile, rightly to appreciate his conduct therein, I en- 
treat thee, 0 candid reader (not that any reader ever is can- 
did), to remember that he is brimful of new ideas, which, 
met by a deep and hostile undercurrent of old ideas, become 
more provocatively billowy and surging. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

There had been great festivities at Exmundham, in cele- 
bration of the honour bestowed upon the world by the fact 
that Kenelm Chillingly had lived twenty-one years in it. 

The young heir had made a speech to the assembled tenants 
and other admitted revellers, which had by no means added 
to the exhilaration of the proceedings. He spoke with a 
fluency and self-possession which were surprising in a youth 
addressing a multitude for the first time. But his speech 
was not cheerful. 

The principal tenant on the estate, in proposing his health, 
had naturally referred to the long line of his ancestors. His 
father’s merits as man and landlord had been enthusiastically 
commemorated; and many happy auguries for his own future 
career had been drawn, partly from the excellences of his 
parentage, partly from his own youthful promise in the hon- 
ours achieved at the University. 

Kenelm Chillingly in reply largely availed himself of those 
new ideas which were to influence the rising generation, and 
with which he had been rendered familiar by the journal of 
Mr. Mivers and the conversation of Mr. Welby. 

He briefly disposed of the ancestral part of the question. 
He observed that it was singular to note how long any given 
family or dynasty conld continue to flourish in any given nook 
of matter in creation, without any exhibition of intellectual 
powers beyond those displayed by a succession of vegetable 
crops. “It is certainly true,” he said, “that the Chillinglys 
have lived in this place from father to son for about a fourth 
part of the history of the world, since the date which Sir 
Isaac Newton assigns to the Deluge. But, so far as can he 
judged by existent records, the world has not been in any 
way wiser or better for their existence. They were horn to 
eat as long as they could eat, and when they could eat no 
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longer they died. Not that in this respect they were a whit 
less insignificant than the generality of their fellow-creat- 
ures. Most of us now present,” continued the youthful ora- 
tor, “are only born in order to die; and the chief consolation 
of our wounded pride in admitting this fact is in the proba- 
bility that our posterity will not be of more consequence to 
the scheme of Nature than we ourselves are.” Passing from 
that philosophical view of his own ancestors in particular, 
and of the human race in general, Kenelm Chillingly then 
touched with serene analysis on the eulogies lavished on his 
father as man and landlord. 

“As man,” he said, “my father no doubt deserves all that 
can be said by man in favour of man. But what, at the best, 
is man? A crude, struggling, undeveloped embryo, of whom 
it is the highest attribute that he feels a vague consciousness 
that he is only an embryo, and cannot complete himself till 
he ceases to be a man; that is, until he becomes another be- 
ing in another form of existence. We can praise a dog as a 
dog, because a dog is a completed ens, and not an embryo. 
But to praise a man as man, forgetting that he is only a germ 
out of which a form wholly different is ultimately to spring, 
is equally opposed to Scriptural belief in his present crudity 
and imperfection, and to psychological or metaphysical exam- 
ination of a mental construction evidently designed for pur- 
poses that he can never fulfil as man. That my father is an 
embryo not more incomplete than any present is quite true ; 
but that, you will see on reflection, is saying very little on 
his behalf. Even in the boasted physical formation of us 
men, you are aware that the best-shaped amongst us, accord- 
ing to the last scientific discoveries, is only a development of 
some hideous hairy animal, such as a gorilla; and the ances- 
tral gorilla itself had its own aboriginal forefather in a small 
marine animal shaped like a two-neclced bottle. The proba- 
bility is that, some day or other, we shall be exterminated by 
a new development of species. 

“As for the merits assigned to my father as landlord, I 
must respectfully dissent from the panegyrics so rashly be- 
stowed on him. Eor all sound reasoners must concur in this, 
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that the first duty of an owner of land is not to the occupiers 
to whom he leases it, but to the nation at large. It is his 
duty to see that the land yields to the community the utmost 
it can yield. In order to effect this object, a landlord should 
put up his farms to competition, exacting the highest rent 
he can possibly get from responsible competitors. Competi- 
tive examination is the enlightened order of the day, even in 
professions in which the best men would have qualities that 
defy examination. In agriculture, happily, the principle of 
competitive examination is not so hostile to the choice of the 
best man as it must be, for instance, in diplomacy, where a 
Talleyrand would be excluded for knowing no language but 
his own; and still more in the army, where promotion would 
be denied to an officer who, like Marlborough, could not 
spell. But in agriculture a landlord has only to inquire who 
can give the highest rent, having the largest capital, subject 
by the strictest penalties of law to the conditions of a lease 
dictated by the most scientific agriculturists under penalties 
fixed by the most cautious conveyancers. By this mode of 
procedure, recommended by the most liberal economists of our 
age, — barring those still more liberal who deny that property 
in land is any property at all, — by this mode of procedure, I 
say, a landlord does his duty to his country. He secures 
tenants who can produce the most to the community by their 
capital, tested through competitive examination in their bank- 
ers' accounts and the security they can give, and through the 
rigidity of covenants suggested by a Liebig and reduced into 
law by a Chitty. But on my father's land I see ja great many 
tenants with little skill and less capital, ignorant of a Liebig 
and revolting from a Chitty, and no filial enthusiasm can in- 
duce me honestly to say that my father is a good landlord. 
He has preferred his affection for individuals to his duties 
to the community. It is not, my friends, a question whether 
a handful of farmers like yourselves go to the workhouse or 
not. It is a consumer’s question. Do you produce the maxi- 
mum of corn to the consumer? 

“With respect to myself,” continued the orator, warming 
as the cold he had engendered in his audience became more 
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freezingly felt, — “witli respect to myself, I do not deny that, 
owing to the accident of training for a very faulty and con- 
tracted course of education, I have obtained what are called 
‘honours' at the University of Cambridge; but you must not 
regard that fact as a promise of any worth in my future pas- 
sage through life. Some of the most useless persons — espe- 
cially narrow-minded and bigoted— have acquired far higher 
honours at the University than have fallen to my lot. 

“ I thank you no less for the civil things you have said of 
me and of my family; but I shall endeavour to walk to that 
grave to which we are all bound with a tranquil indifference 
as to what people may say of me in so short a journey. And 
the sooner, my friends, we get to our journey’s end, the better 
our chance of escaping a great many pains, troubles, sins, and 
diseases. So that when I drink to your good healths, you 
must feel that in reality I wish you an early deliverance from 
the ills to which flesh is exposed, and which so generally in- 
crease with our years that good health is scarcely compatible 
with the decaying faculties of old age. Gentlemen, your 
good healths!” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

The morning after these birthday rejoicings, Sir Peter and 
Lady Chillingly held a long consultation on the peculiarities 
of their heir, and the best mode of instilling into his mind 
the expediency either of entertaining more pleasing views, 
or at least of professing less unpopular sentiments; compati- 
bly of course, though they did not say it, with the new ideas 
that were to govern his century. Having come to an agree- 
ment on this delicate subject, they went forth, arm in arm, in 
search of their heir. Kenelm seldom met them at breakfast. 
He was an early riser, and accustomed to solitary rambles 
before his parents were out of bed. 
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The -worthy pair found Kenelm seated on the banks of a 
trout-stream that meandered through Chillingly Park, dip- 
ping his line into the water, and yawning, with apparent 
relief in that operation. 

“Does fishing amuse you, my boy?” said Sir Peter, 
heartily. 

“Not in the least, sir,” answered Kenelm. 

“Then why do you do it?” asked Lady Chillingly. 

“Because I know nothing else that amuses me more.” 

“Ah! that is it,” said Sir Peter: “the whole secret of 
Kenelm’s oddities is to be found in these words, my dear; 
he needs amusement. Voltaire says truly, ‘Amusement is 
one of the wants of man. ’ And if Kenelm could be amused 
like other people, he would be like other people.” 

“In that case,” said Kenelm, gravely, and extracting from 
the water a small but lively trout, which settled itself in 
Lady Chillingly ’s lap, — “in that case I would rather not be 
amused. I have no interest in the absurdities of other peo- 
ple. The instinct of self-preservation compels me to have 
some interest in my own.” 

“Kenelm, sir,” exclaimed Lady Chillingly, with an anima- 
tion into which her tranquil ladyship was very rarely be- 
trayed, “take away that horrid damp thing! Put down your 
rod and attend to what your father says. Your strange con- 
duct gives us cause of serious anxiety.” 

Kenelm unhooked the trout, deposited the fish in his 
basket, and raising his large eyes to his father’s face, 
said, “What is there in my conduct that occasions you 
displeasure?” 

“Not displeasure, Kenelm,” said Sir Peter, kindly, “but 
anxiety; your mother has hit upon the right word. You see, 
my dear son, that it is my wish that you should distinguish 
yourself in the world. You might represent this county, as 
your ancestors have done before. I have looked forward to 
the proceedings of yesterday as an admirable occasion for 
your introduction to your future constituents. Oratory is the 
talent most appreciated in a free country, and why should 
you not be an orator? Demosthenes says that delivery, de- 
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livery, delivery, is the art of oratory; and your delivery is 
excellent, graceful, self-possessed, classical.” 

“Pardon me, my dear father, Demosthenes does not say 
delivery, nor action, as the word is commonly rendered; he 
says, ‘acting, or stage-play, ’ — -{moKpuns, the art by which a 
man delivers a speech in a feigned character, whence we get 
the word hypocrisy. Hypocrisy, hypocrisy, hypocrisy! is, 
according to Demosthenes, the triple art of the orator. Do 
yon wish me to become triply a hypocrite? ” 

“Kenelm, I am ashamed of you. You know as well as I 
do that it is only by metaphor that you can twist the word 
ascribed to the great Athenian into the sense of hypocrisy. 
But assuming it, as you say, to mean not delivery, but act- 
ing, I understand why your debut as an orator was hot suc- 
cessful. Your delivery was excellent, your acting defective. 
An orator should please, conciliate, persuade, prepossess. 
You did the reverse of all this; and though you produced a 
great effect, the effect was so decidedly to your disadvantage 
that it would have lost you an election on any hustings in 
England.” 

“Am I to understand, my dear father,” said Kenelm, in 
the mournful and compassionate tones with which a pious 
minister of the Church reproves some abandoned and hoary 
sinner, — “am I to understand that you would commend to 
your son the adoption of deliberate falsehood for the gain of 
a selfish advantage?” 

“Deliberate falsehood! you impertinent puppy! ” 

“Puppy! ” repeated Keuelm, not indignantly but musingly, 
— “puppy! a well-bred puppy takes after its parents.” 

Sir Peter burst out laughing. 

Lady Chillingly rose with dignity, shook her gown, un- 
folded her parasol, and stalked away speechless. 

“Now, look you, Kenelm,” said Sir Peter, as soon as he 
had composed himself. “These quips and humours of yours 
ate amusing enough to an eccentric man like myself, but they 
will not do for the world; and how at your age, aud with the 
rare advantages you have had in an early introduction to the 
best intellectual society, under the guidance of a tutor ac- 
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quainted with the new ideas which are to influence the con- 
duct of statesmen, you could have made so silly a speech as 
you did yesterday, I cannot understand.” 

“My dear father, allow me to assure you that the ideas I 
expressed are the new ideas most in vogue, ^ — ideas expressed 
in still plainer, or, if you prefer the epithet, still sillier terms 
than I employed. You will find them instilled into the pub- 
lic mind by ‘The Londoner’ and by most intellectual jour- 
nals of a liberal character.” 

“Kenelm, Kenelm, such ideas would turn the world topsy- 
turvy.” 

“New ideas always do tend to turn old ideas topsy-turvy. 
And the world, after all, is only an idea, which is turned 
topsy-turvy with every successive century.” 

“ You make me sick of the word ‘ ideas. ’ Leave off your 
metaphysics and study real life.” 

“It is real life which I did study under Mr. Welby. He 
is the Archimandrite of Realism. It is sham life which you 
wish me to study. To oblige you I am willing to commence 
it. I dare say it is very pleasant. Real life is not; on the 
contrary — dull, ” and Kenelm yawned again. 

“ Have you no young friends among your fellow-collegians ? ” 

“Friends! certainly not, sir. But I believe I have some 
enemies, who answer the same purpose as friends, only they 
don’t hurt one so much.” 

“Do you mean to say that you lived alone at Cambridge?” 

“No, I lived a good deal with Aristophanes, and a little 
with Conic Sections and Hydrostatics.” 

“Books. Dry company.” 

“More innocent, at least, than moist company. Did you 
ever get drunk, sir?” 

“Drunk! ” 

“ I tried to do so once with the young companions whom 
you would commend to me as friends. I don’t think I suc- 
ceeded, hut I woke with a headache. Real life at college 
abounds with headache.” 

“Kenelm, my boy, one thing is clear: you must travel.” 

“ As you please, sir. Marcus Antoninus says that it is all 
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one to a stone whether it be thrown upwards or downwards 
When shall I start?” 

“Very soon. Of course there are preparations to make; 
you should have a travelling companion. I don’t mean a 
tutor, — you are too clever and too steady to need one, — hut a 
pleasant, sensible, well-mannered young person of your own 
age.” 

“My own age, — male or female?” 

Sir Peter tried hard to frown. The utmost he could do was 
to reply gravely, “ Female ! If I said you were too steady 
to need a tutor, it was because you have hitherto seemed 
little likely to be led out of your way by female allurements. 
Among your other studies may I inquire if you have included 
that which no man has ever yet thoroughly mastered, — the 
study of women?” 

“ Certainly. Do you object to my catching another trout? n 

“ Trout be — blessed, or the reverse. So you have studied 
woman. I should never have thought it. Where and when, 
did you commence that department of science? ” 

“When? ever since I was ten years old. Where? first in 
your own house, then at college. Hush! — a bite,” and an- 
other trout left its native element and alighted on Sir Peter’s 
nose, whence it was solemnly transferred to the basket. 

“At ten years old, and in my own house! That flaunting 
hussy Jane, the under-housemaid — ” 

“Jane! No, sir. Pamela, Miss Byron, Clarissa, — fe- 
males in Richardson, who, according to Dr. Johnson, ‘taught 
the passions to move at the command of virtue.’ I trust 
for your sake that Dr. Johnson did not err in that assertion, 
for I found all these females at night in your own private 
apartments.” 

“Oh!” said Sir Peter, “that’s all?” 

“All I remember at ten years old,” replied Kenelm. 

“And at Mr. Welby’s or at college,” proceeded Sir Peter, 
timorously, “was your acquaintance with females of the same 
kind?” 

Kenelm shook his head. “ Much worse : they were very 
naughty indeed at college,” 
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u I should think so, with such a lot of young fellows run- 
ning after them.” 

“ Yery few fellows run after the females. I mean — rather 
avoid them.” 

“So much the better.” 

“No, my father, so much the worse; without an intimate 
knowledge of those females there is little use going to college 
at all.” 

“Explain yourself.” 

“ Every one who receives a classical education is introduced 
into their society, — Pyrrha and Lydia, Glycera and Corinna, 
and many more of the same sort; and then the females in 
Aristophanes, what do you say to them, sir?” 

“Is it only females who lived two thousand or three thou- 
sand years ago, or more probably never lived at all, whose 
intimacy yon have cultivated? Have you never admired any 
real women?” 

“ Heal women ! I never met one. Never met a woman who 
was not a sham, a sham from the moment she is told to be 
pretty -behaved, conceal her sentiments, and look fibs when 
she does not speak them. But if I am to learn sham life, I 
suppose I must put up with sham women.” 

“ Have you been crossed in love that you speak so bitterly 
of the sex? ” 

“I don’t speak bitterly of the sex. Examine any woman 
on her oath, and she ’ll own she is a sham, always has been, 
and always will be, and is proud of it.” 

“I am glad your mother is not by to hear you. You will 
think differently one of these days. Meanwhile, to turn to 
the other sex, is there no young man of your own rank with 
whom you would like to travel?” 

“Certainly not. I hate quarrelling.” 

“As you please. But you cannot go quite alone: I will 
find you a good travelling-servant. I must write to 
town to-day about your preparations, and in another week 
or so I hope all will be ready. Your allowance will be 
whatever you like to fix it at; you have never been extrava- 
gant, and — boy — I love you. Amuse yourself, enjoy your- 
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self, and come back cured of your oddities, but preserving 
your honour.” 

Sir Peter bent down and kissed his son’s brow. Kenelin 
was moved; he rose, put his arm round his father’s shoulder, 
and lovingly said, in an undertone, “If ever I am tempted 
to do a base thing, may I remember whose son I am: I shall 
be safe then.” He withdrew his arm as he said this, and 
took his solitary way along the banks of the stream, forgetful 
af rod and line. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

The young man continued to skirt the side of the stream 
until he reached the boundary pale of the park. Here, 
placed on a rough grass mound, some former proprietor, of a 
social temperament, had built a kind of belvidere, so as to 
command a cheerful view of the high road below. Mechan- 
ically the heir of the Chillinglys ascended the mound, seated 
himself within the belvidere, and leaned his chin on his hand 
in a thoughtful attitude. It was rarely that the, building was 
honoured by a human visitor: its habitual occupants were 
spiders. Of those industrious insects it was a well-populated 
colony, Their webs, darkened with dust and ornamented 
with the wings and legs and skeletons of many an unfortu- 
nate traveller, clung thick to angle and window-sill, fes- 
tooned the rickety table on which the young man leaned his 
elbow, and described geometrical circles and rhomboids be- 
tween the gaping rails that formed the backs of venerable 
chairs . One large black spider — who was probably the old- 
est inhabitant, and held possession of the best place by the 
window, ready to offer perfidious welcome to every winged 
itinerant who might be tempted to turn aside from the high 
road for the sake of a little cool and repose — rushed from its 
innermost penetralia at the entrance of Kenelm, and re- 
mained motionless in the centre of its meshes, staring at 
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Mm. It did not seem quite sure whether the stranger -was 
too big or not. 

“ It is a wonderful proof of the wisdom of Providence, ” 
said ELenelm, “that whenever any large number of its creat- 
ures forms a community or class, a secret element of disunion 
enters into the hearts of the individuals forming the congre- 
gation, and prevents their co-operating heartily and effectu- 
ally for their common interest. ‘The fleas would have 
dragged me out of bed if they had been unanimous, ’■ said the 
great Mr. Curran; and there can be no doubt that if all the 
spiders in this commonwealth would unite to attack me in a 
body, I should fall a victim to their combined nippers. But 
spiders, though inhabiting the same region, constituting the 
same race, animated by the same instincts, do not combine 
even against a butterfly : each seeks his own special advan- 
tage, and not that of the community at large. And how com- 
pletely the life of each thing resembles a circle in this respect, 
that it can never touch another circle at more than one point. 
Nay, I doubt if it quite touches it even there,-— there is a 
space between every atom; self is always selfish: and yet 
there are eminent masters in the Academe of New Ideas who 
wish to make us believe that all the working classes of a 
civilized world could merge every difference of race, creed, 
intellect, individual propensities and interests into the con- 
struction of a single web, stocked as a larder in common ! ” 
Here the soliloquist came to a dead stop, and, leaning out of 
the window, contemplated the high road. It was a very fine 
high road, straight and level, kept in excellent order by turn- 
pikes at every eight miles. A pleasant greensward bordered 
it on either side, and under the belvidere the benevolence of 
some mediaeval Chillingly had placed a little drinking-foun- 
tain for the refreshment of wayfarers. Close to the fountain 
stood a rude stone bench, overshadowed by a large willow, 
and commanding from the high table-ground on which it was 
placed a wide view of cornfields, meadows, and distant hills, 
suffused in the mellow light of the summer sun. Along that 
road there came successively a wagon filled with passengers 
seated on straw, — an old woman, a pTetty girl, two children; 
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then a stout farmer going to market in his dog-cart; then 
three flies carrying fares to the nearest railway station; then 
a handsome young man on horseback, a handsome young lady 
by his side, a groom behind. It was easy to see that the 
young man and young lady were lovers. See it in his ardent 
looks and serious lips parted but for whispers only to be heard 
by her; see it in her downcast eyes and heightened colour. 
“‘Alas! regardless of their doom, J ” muttered Ivenelm, “what 
trouble those ‘little victims’ are preparing for themselves and 
their progeny! Would I could lend them Decimus Roach’s 
‘Approach to the Angels ’! ” . The road now for some minutes 
became solitary and still, when there was heard to the right a 
sprightly sort of carol, half sung, half recited, in musical 
voice, with a singularly clear enunciation, so that the words 
reached Kenelm’s ear distinctly. They ran thus : — 

“Black Karl looked forth from his cottage door, 

He looked on the forest green; 

And down tbe path, with his dogs before, 

Came the Bitter of Neirestein : 

Singing, singing, lustily singing, 

Down tlie path with his dogs before, 

Came the Ritter of Neirestein.” 

At a voice so English, attuned to a strain so Germanic, 
Kenelm pricked np attentive ears, and, turning his eye down 
the road, beheld, emerging from the shade of beeches that 
overhung the park pales, a figure that did not altogether har- 
monize with the idea of a Ritter of Neirestem. It was, nev- 
ertheless, a picturesque figure enough. The man was attired 
in a somewhat threadbare suit of Lincoln green, with a high- 
crowned Tyrolese hat; a knapsack was slung behind his 
shoulders, and he was attended by a white Pomeranian dog, 
evidently foot-sore, but doing his best to appear proficient in 
the chase by limping some yards in advance of his master, 
and sniffing into the hedges for rats and mice, and such small 
deer. 

By the time the pedestrian had reached to the close of his 
refrain he had gained the fountain, and greeted it with an 
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exclamation of pleasure. Slipping the knapsack from his 
shoulder, he filled the iron ladle attached to the basin. He 
then called the dog by the name of Max, and held the ladle 
for him to drink. Hot till the animal had satisfied his thirst 
did the master assuage his own. Then, lifting his hat and 
bathing his temples and face, the pedestrian seated himself 
on the bench, and the dog nestled on the turf at his feet. 
Aiter a little pause the wayfarer began again, though in a 
lower and slower tone, to chant his refrain, and proceeded, 
with abrupt snatches, to link the verse on to another stanza. 
It was evident that he was either endeavouring to remember 
or to invent, and it seemed rather like the latter and more 
laborious operation of mind. 

“ ‘ Why on foot, why on foot, Ritter Karl,’ quoth he, 

‘And. not on thy palfrey gray 1 * 

Palfrey gray — hum — gray. 

“ ‘ The run of ill-luck was too strong for me, 

* And has galloped my steed away/ 

That will do : good ! ” 

“Good indeed! He is easily satisfied,” muttered Eenelm. 
“But such pedestrians don’t pass the road every day. Let us 
talk to him.” So saying he slipped quietly out of the win- 
dow, descended the mound, and letting himself into the road 
by a screened wicket-gate, took his noiseless stand behind the 
wayfarer and beneath the bowery willow. 

The man had now sunk into silence. Perhaps he had tired 
himself of rhymes ; or perhaps the mechanism of verse-mak- 
ing had been replaced by that kind of sentiment, or that kind 
of revery, which is common to the temperaments of those 
who indulge in verse-making. But the loveliness of the scene 
before him had caught his eye, and fixed it into an intent gaze 
upon wooded landscapes stretching farther and farther to the 
range of hills on which the heaven seemed to rest. 

“ I should like to hear the rest of that German ballad./* 
said a voice, abruptly. 
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The wayfarer started, and, turning round, presented to 
Ken elm’s view a countenance in the ripest noon of manhood, 
with locks and beard of a deep rich auburn, bright blue eyes, 
and a wonderful nameless charm both of feature and expres- 
sion, very cheerful, very frank, and not without a certain 
nobleness of character which seemed to exact respect. 

“I beg your pardon for my interruption,” said Kenelm, 
lifting his hat: “but I overheard you reciting; and though I 
suppose your verses are a translation from the German, I 
don’t remember anything like them in such popular German 
poets as I happen to have read.” 

“It is not a translation, sir,” replied the itinerant. “ I was 
only trying to string together some ideas that came into my 
head this fine morning.” 

“You are a poet, then? ” said Kenelm, seating himself on 
the bench. 

“ I dare not say poet. I am a verse-maker.” 

“Sir, I know there is a distinction. Many poets of the 
present day, considered very good, are uncommonly bad. 
verse-makers. For my part, I could more readily imagine 
them to he good poets if they did not make verses at all. 
But can I not hear the rest of the ballad?” 

“Ala?! the rest of the ballad is not yet made. It is rather 
a long subject, and my flights are very brief.” 

“ That is much in their favour, and very unlike the poetry 
in fashion. You do not belong, I think, to this neighbour- 
hood. Are you and your dog travelling far?” 

“It is my holiday time, and I ramble on through the sum- 
mer. I am travelling far, for I travel till September. Life 
amid summer fields is a very joyous thing.” 

“Is it indeed?” said Kenelm, with much naiveU. “I 
should have thought that long before September you would 
have got very much bored with the fields and the dog and 
yourself altogether. But, to be sure, you have the resource 
of verse-making, and that seems a very pleasant and absorb- 
ing occupation to those who practise it, — from our old friend, 
Horace, kneading laboured Alcaics into honey in his summer 
rambles among the watered woodlands of Tibur, to Cardinal 
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Richelieu, employing himself on French rhymes in the inter- 
vals between chopping off noblemen’s heads. It does not 
seem to signify much whether the verses be good or bad, so 
far as the pleasure of the verse-maker himself is concerned ; 
for Richelieu was as much charmed with his occupation as 
Horace was, and his verses were certainly not Horatian.” 

“ Surely at your age, sir, and with your evident educa- 
tion — ” 

“Say culture; that’s the word in fashion nowadays.” 

“Well, your evident culture, you must have made verses.” 

“Latin verses, yes; and occasionally Greek. I was obliged 
to do so at school. It did not amuse me.” 

“Try English.” 

Kenelm shook his head. “Not I. Every cobbler should 
stick to his last.” 

“Well, put aside the verse-making: don’t you find a sensi- 
ble enjoyment in those solitary summer walks, when you 
have Nature all to yourself, — enjoyment in marking all the 
mobile evanescent changes in her face, — her laugh, her smile, 
her tears, her very frown! ” 

“Assuming that by Nature you mean a mechanical series of 
external phenomena, I object to your speaking of a machinery 
as if it were a person of the feminine gender, — her laugh, 
her smile, etc. As well talk of the laugh and smile of a 
steam-engine. But to descend to common-sense. I grant 
there is some pleasure in solitary rambles in fine weather and 
amid varying scenery. You say that it is a holiday excursion 
that you are enjoying. I presume, therefore, that you have 
some practical occupation which consumes the time that you 
do not devote to a holiday? ” 

“Yes; I am not altogether an idler. I work sometimes, 
though not so hard as I ought. /Life is earnest,’ as the poet 
says. But I and my dog are rested now, and as I have still 
a long walk before me I must wish you good-day.” 

“I fear,” said Kenelm, with a grave and sweet politeness 
of tone and manner, which he could command at times, and 
which, in, its difference from merely conventional urbanity, 
was not without fascination,— “I fear that I have offended 
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you. by a question that must have seemed to you inquisitive, 
perhaps impertinent; accept my excuse: it is very rarely 
that I meet a,ny one who interests me; and you do.” As he 
spoke he offered his hand, which the wayfarer shook very 
cordially. 

“I should be a churl indeed if your question could have 
given me offence. It is rather perhaps I who am guilty of 
impertinence, if I take advantage of my seniority in years 
and tender you a counsel. Do not despise Nature or regard 
her as a steam-engine; you will find in her a very agreeable 
and conversable friend if you will cultivate her intimacy. 
And I don’t know a better mode of doing so at your age, and 
with your strong limbs, than putting a knapsack on your 
shoulders and turning foot-traveller like myself.” 

“Sir, I thank you for your counsel; and I trust we may 
meet again and interchange ideas as to the thing you call 
Nature,— -a thing which science and art never appear to see 
with the same eyes. If to an artist Nature has a soul, why, 
so has a steam-engine. Art gifts with soul all matter that it 
contemplates : science turns all that is already gifted with 
soul into matter. Good-day, sir.” 

Here Kenelm turned back abruptly, and the traveller went 
his way, silently and thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Kenelm retraced his steps homeward under the shade of 
his “ old hereditary trees.” One might have thought his path 
along the greenswards, and by the side of the babbling rivu- 
let, was pleasanter and more conducive to peaceful thoughts 
than the broad, dusty thoroughfare along which plodded the 
wanderer he had quitted. But the man addicted to revery 
forms his own landscapes and colours his own skies. 
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{ ‘It is,” soliloquized Kenelm Chillingly, “a strange yearn- 
ing I have long felt, — to get out of myself, to get, as it were, 
into another man’s skin, and have a little variety of thought 
and emotion. One’s self is always the same self; and that 
is why I yawn so often. But if I can’t get into another 
man’s skin, the next best thing is to get as unlike myself as 
I possibly can do. Let me see what is myself. Myself is 
Kenelm Chillingly, son and heir to a rich gentleman. But 
a fellow with a knapsack on his back, sleeping at wayside 
inns, is not at all like Kenelm Chillingly; especially if he is 
very short of money and may coine to want a dinner. Per- 
haps that sort of fellow may take a livelier view of things : 
he can’t take a duller one. Courage, Myself : you and I can 
but try.” 

For the next two days Kenelm was observed to be unusu- 
ally pleasant. He yawned much less frequently, walked with 
his father, played piquet with his mother, was more like 
other people. Sir Peter was charmed : he ascribed this 
happy change to the preparations he was making for 
Kenelm’s travelling in style. The proud father was in ac- 
tive correspondence with his great London friends, seeking 
letters of introduction for Kenelm to all the courts of Europe. 
Portmanteaus, with every modern convenience, were ordered; 
an experienced courier, who could talk all languages and cook 
French dishes if required, was invited to name his terms. In 
short, every arrangement worthy a young patrician’s entrance 
into the great world was in rapid progress, when suddenly 
Kenelm Chillingly disappeared, leaving behind him on Sir 
Peter’s library table the following letter: — 

My very dear Father, — Obedient to your desire, I depart in 
search of real life and real persons, or of the best imitations of them. 
Forgive me, I beseech you, if I commence that search in my own way. 
I have seen enough of ladies and gentlemen for the present : they must 
be all very much alike in every part of the world. You desired me to 
be amused. I go to try if that be possible. Ladies and gentlemen are 
not amusing ; the more ladylike or gentlemanlike they are, the more 
insipid I find them. My dear father, I go in quest of adventure like 
Amadis of Gaul, like Don Quixote, like Gil Bias, like Roderick Random ; 
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like, in short, the only people seeking real life, the people who never 
existed except in hooks. I go on foot; I go alone. I have provided 
myself with a larger amount of money than I ought to spend, because 
every man must buy experience, and the first fees are heavy. In fact, 
I have put fifty pounds into my pocket-book and into my purse five 
sovereigns and seventeen shillings. This sum ought to last me a year ; 
but I dare say inexperience will do me out of it in a month, so we will 
count it as nothing. Since you have asked me to fix my own allowance, 
I will beg you kindly to commence it this day in advance, by an order 
to your banker to cash my checks to the amount of five pounds, and to 
the same amount monthly ; namely, at the rate of sixty pounds a year. 
With that sum I can’t starve, and if I want more it may be amusing to 
work for it. Pray don’t send after me, or institute inquiries, or disturb 
the household and set all the neighbourhood talking, by any mention 
either of my project or of your surprise at it. I will not fail to write to 
you from time to time. 

You will judge best what to say to my dear mother. If you tell her 
the truth, which of course I should do did I tell her anything, my request 
is virtually frustrated, and I shall he the talk of the county. You, I 
know, don’t think telling fibs is immoral when it happens to be conveni- 
ent, as it would be in this case. 

I expect to be absent a year or eighteen months; if I prolong my 
travels it shall be in the way you proposed. I will then take my place 
in polite society, call upon you to pay all expenses, and fib on my own 
account to any extent required by that world of fiction which is peopled 
by illusions and governed by shams. 

Heaven bless you, my dear Father, and be quite sure that if I get into 
any trouble requiring a friend, it is to you I shall turn. As yet I have 
no other friend on earth, and with prudence and good luck I may escape 
the infliction of any other friend. 

Yours ever affectionately, 

Kbnelm. 

P. S. — Dear Father, I open my letter in your library to say again 
“ Bless you,” and to tell you how fondly I kissed your old beaver 
gloves, which I found on the table. 

"When Sir Peter came to that postscript he took off his 
spectacles and wiped them: they were very moist. 

Then he fell into a profound meditation. Sir Peter was, 
as I have said, a learned man ; he was also in some things a 
sensible man, and he had a strong sympathy- with the hu- 
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morons side of his son’s crotchety character. "What was to 
he said to Lady Chillingly? That matron was quite guiltless 
of any crime which should deprive her of a husband’s confi- 
dence in a matter relating to her only son. She was a virtu- 
ous matron; morals irreproachable, manners dignified, and 
she-baronety. Any one seeing her for the first time would 
intuitively say, “Your ladyship.” Was this a matron to be 
suppressed in any well-ordered domestic circle? Sir Peter’s 
conscience loudly answered, “No;” but when, putting con- 
science into his pocket, he regarded the question at issue as a 
man of the world, Sir Peter felt that to communicate the con- 
tents of his son’s letter to Lady Chillingly would be the fool- 
ishest thing he could possibly do. Did she know that Kenelm 
had absconded with the family dignity invested in his very 
name, no marital authority short of such abuses of power as 
constitute the offence of cruelty in a wife’s action for divorce 
from social board and nuptial bed could prevent Lady Chil- 
lingly from summoning all the grooms, sending them in all 
directions with strict orders to bring back, the runaway dead 
or alive; the walls would be placarded with hand-bills, 
“Strayed from his home,” etc.; the police would be tele- 
graphing private instructions from town to town; the scandal 
would stick to Kenelm Chillingly for life, accompanied with 
vague hints of criminal propensities and insane hallucina- 
tions; he would be ever afterwards pointed out as “the man 
who had disappeared. ” And to disappear and to turn up 
again, instead of being murdered, is the most hateful thing a 
man can do: all the newspapers bark at him, “Tray, Blanche, 
Sweetheart, and all ; ” strict explanations of the unseemly 
fact of his safe existence are demanded in the name of public 
decorum, and no explanations are accepted; it is life saved, 
character- lost. 

Sir Peter seized his hat and walked forth, not to deliberate 
whether to fib or not to fib to the wife of his bosom, but to 
consider what kind of fib would the most quickly sink into 
the bosom of his wife. 

A few turns to and fro on the terrace sufficed for the con- 
ception and maturing of the fib selected; a proof that Sir 
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Peter was a practised fibber. He re-entered the house, 
passed into her ladyship’s habitual . sitting-room, and said 
with careless gayety, “ My old friend the Duke of Clareville 
is just setting off on a tour to Switzerland with his family. 
His youngest daughter, Lady Jane, is a pretty girl, and 
would not be a bad match for Kenelm.” 

“ Lady Jane, the youngest daughter with fair hair, whom I 
saw last as a very charming child, nursing a lovely doll pre- 
sented to her by the Empress Eugenie, — a good match indeed 
for Kenelm.” 

“I am glad you agree with me. Would it not be a favour- 
able step towards that alliance, and an excellent thing for 
Kenelm generally, if he were to visit the Continent as one of 
the Duke’s travelling party? ” 

“ Of course it would. ” 

“Then you approve what I have done; the Duke starts the 
day after to-morrow, and I have packed Kenelm off to town, 
with a letter to my old friend. You will excuse all leave- 
taking. You know that though the best of sons he is an odd 
fellow; and seeing that I had talked him into it, I struck 
while the iron was hot, and sent him off by the express at 
nine o’clock this morning, for fear that if I allowed any delay 
he would talk himself out of it.” 

“Do you mean to say Kenelm is actually gone? Good 
gracious ! ” 

Sir Peter stole softly from the room, and summoning his 
valet, said, “I have sent Mr. Chillingly to London. Pack 
up the clothes he is likely to want, so that he can have them 
sent at once, whenever he writes for them.” 

And thus, by a judicious violation of truth on the part of 
his father, tha,t exemplary truth-teller Kenelm Chillingly 
saved the honour of his house and his own reputation from 
the breath of scandal and the inquisition of the police. He 
was not “the man who had disappeared.” 



BOOK II. 


CHAPTER I. 

Kenelm Chillingly had quitted the paternal home at day- 
break before any of the household was astir. 

“Unquestionably,” said he, as he walked along the solitary 
lanes, — “unquestionably I begin the world as poets begin 
poetry, an imitator and a plagiarist. I am imitating an itin- 
erant verse-maker, as, no doubt, he began by imitating some 
other maker of verse. But if there be anything in me, it will 
work itself out in original form. And, after all, the verse- 
maker is not the inventor of ideas. Adventure on foot is a 
notion that remounts to the age of fable. Hercules, for in- 
stance; that was the way in which he got to heaven, as a 
foot-traveller. How solitary the world is at this hour! Is 
it not for that reason that this is of all hours the most 
beautiful? ” 

Here he paused, and looked around and above. It was the 
very height of summer. The sun was just rising over gentle 
sloping uplands. All the dews on the hedgerows sparkled. 
There was not a cloud in the heavens. Up rose from the 
green blades of corn a solitary skylark. His voice woke up 
the other birds. A few minutes more and the joyous concert 
began. Kenelm reverently doffed his hat, and bowed his 
head in mute homage and thanksgiving. 
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CHAPTEE II. 

About nine o’clock Kenelm entered a town some twelve 
miles distant from his father’s house, and towards which he 
had designedly made his way, because in that town he was 
scarcely if at all known by sight, and he might there make 
the purchases he required without attracting any marked ob- 
servation. He had selected for his travelling costume a 
shooting-dress, as the simplest and least likely to belong to 
his rank as a gentleman. But still in its very cut there was 
an air of distinction, and every labourer he had met on the 
way had touched his hat to him. Besides, who wears a shoot- 
ing-dress in the middle of June, or a shooting-dress at all, 
unless he be either a game-keeper or a gentleman licensed to 
shoot? 

Kenelm entered a large store-shop for ready-made clothes 
and purchased a suit such as might be worn on Sundays by a 
small country yeoman or tenant-farmer of a petty holding, — 
a stout coarse broadcloth upper garment,- half coat, half 
jacket, with waistcoat to match, strong corduroy trousers, a 
smart Belcher neckcloth, with a small stock of linen and 
woollen socks in harmony with the other raiment. He bought 
also a leathern knapsack, just big enough to contain this 
wardrobe, and a couple of books, which with his combs and 
brushes he had brought away in his pockets ; for among all 
his trunks at home there was no knapsack. 

These purchases made and paid for, he passed quickly 
through the town, and stopped at a humble inn at the out- 
skirt, to which he was attracted by the notice, “Befreshment 
for man and beast.” He entered a little sanded parlour, 
which at that hour he had all to himself, called for breakfast, 
and devoured the best part of a fourpenny loaf with a couple 
of hard eggs. 

Thus recruited, he again sallied forth, and deviating into a 
thick wood by the roadside, he exchanged the habiliments 
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with, which he had left home for those he had purchased, and 
by the help of one or two big stones sunk the relinquished 
garments into a small but deep pool which he was lucky 
enough to find in a bush-grown dell much haunted by snipes 
in the winter. 

“Now,” said Kenelm, “I really begin to think I have got 
out of myself. I am in another man’s skin; for wliat, after 
all, is a skin but a soul’s clothing, and what is clothing but a 
decenter skin? Of its own natural skin every civilized soul 
is ashamed. It is the height of impropriety for any one but 
the lowest kind of savage to show it. If the purest soul now 
existent upon earth, the Pope of Rome’s or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s, were to pass down the Strand with the skin 
which Nature gave to it bare to the eye, it would be brought 
up before a magistrate, prosecuted by the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and committed to jail as a public 
nuisance. 

“Decidedly I am now in another man’s skin. Kenelm 
Chillingly, I no longer 

“Remain 

“Yours faithfully; 

“But am, 

“With profound consideration, 

“Your obedient humble servant.” 

With light step and elated crest, the wanderer, thus trans- 
formed, sprang from the wood into the dusty thoroughfare. 

He had travelled on for about an hour, meeting but few 
other passengers, when he heard to the right a loud shrill 
young voice, “Help! help! I will not go; I tell you, I will 
not!” Just before him stood, by a high five-barred gate, a 
pensive gray cob attached to a neat-looking gig. The bridle 
was loose on the cob’s neck. The animal was evidently ac- 
customed to stand quietly when ordered to do so, and glad of 
the opportunity. 

The cries, “Help, help!” were renewed, mingled with 
louder tones in a rougher voice, tones of wrath and menace. 
Evidently these sounds did not come from the cob. Kenelm 
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looked over the gate, and saw a few yards distant in a grass 
field a well-dressed boy struggling violently against a stout 
middle-aged man who was rudely hauling him along by the 
arm. 

The chivalry natural to a namesake of the valiant Sir 
Kenelm Digby was instantly aroused. He vaulted over the 
gate, seized the man by the collar, and exclaimed, “For 
shame! what are you doing to that poor boy? let him go! ” 

“Why the devil do you interfere?” cried the stout man, 
his eyes glaring and his lips foaming with rage. “Ah, are 
you the villain? yes, no doubt of it. I/ll give it to you, 
jackanapes,” and still grasping the boy with one hand, with 
the other the stout man darted a blow at Kenelm, from which 
nothing less than the practised pugilistic skill and natural 
alertness of the youth thus suddenly assaulted could have 
saved his eyes and nose. As it was, the stout man had the 
worst of it: the blow was parried, returned with a dexterous 
manoeuvre of Kenelm’s right foot in Cornish fashion, and pro- 
cumbit hwmi bos ; the stout man lay sprawling on his back. 
The boy, thus released, seized hold of Kenelm by the arm, 
and hurrying him along up the field, cried, “Come, come 
before he gets up! save me! save me!” Ere he had recov- 
ered his own surprise, the boy had dragged Kenelm to the 
gate, and jumped into the gig, sobbing forth, “ Get in, get in, 
I can’t drive; get in, and drive-— you. Quick! Quick! ” 

“But-—” began Kenelm. 

“Get in, or I shall go mad.” Kenelm obeyed; the boy 
gave him the reins, and seizing the whip himself, applied it 
lustily to the cob. On sprang the cob. “Stop, stop, stop, 
thief! villain! Holloa! thieves! thieves! thieves! stop!” 
cried a voice behind. Kenelm involuntarily turned his head 
and beheld the stout man perched upon the gate and gesticu- 
lating furiously. It was but a glimpse ; again the whip was 
plied, the cob frantically broke into a gallop, the gig jolted 
and bumped and swerved, and it was not till they had put a 
good mile between themselves and the stout man that Kenelm 
succeeded in obtaining possession of the whip and calming 
the cob into a rational trot. 
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“ Young gentleman, ’- then said Kenelm, “perhaps you will 
have the goodness to explain.” 

“By. and by; get on, that’s a good fellow; you shall be 
well paid for it, well and handsomely.” 

Quoth Kenelm, gravely, “I know that in real life payment 
and service naturally go together. But we will put aside the 
payment till you tell me what is to be the service. And first, 
whither am 1 to drive you? We are coming to a place where 
three roads meet; which of the three shall I take?” 

“Oh, I don’t know; there is a finger-post. I. want to get 
to, — but it is a secret; you’ll not betray me? Promise, — 
swear.” 

“ I don’t swear except when 1 am in a passion, which, I am 
sorry to say, is very seldom ; and I don’t promise till I know 
what I promise; neither do I go on driving runaway boys 
in other men’s gigs unless 1 know that 1 am taking them 
to a safe place, where their papas and mammas can get at 
them.” 

“I have no papa, no mamma,” said the boy, dolefully and 
with quivering lips. 

“Poor boy! I suppose that burly brute is your school- 
master, and you are running away home for fear of a 
dogging.” 

The boy burst out laughing; a pretty, silvery, merry 
laugh: it thrilled through Kenelm Chillingly. “No, he 
would not flog me: he is not a schoolmaster; he is worse 
than that.” 

“Is it possible? What is he?” 

“An uncle.” 

“Hum! uncles are proverbial for cruelty; were so in the 
classical days, and Richard III. was the only scholar in his 
family.” 

“Eh! classical and Richard III.!” said the boy, startled, 
and looking attentively at the pensive driver. “Who are 
you? you talk like a gentleman.” 

“I beg pardon. I’ll not do so again if I can help it.” — 
“Decidedly,” thought Kenelm, “ I am beginning to be amused. 
What a blessing it is to get into another man’s skin, and an- 
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otlier man’s gig too ! ” Aloud, “ Here we are at the finger- 
post. If you are running away from your uncle, it is time to 
inform me where you are running to.” 

Here the hoy leaned over the gig and examined the finger- 
post. Then he clapped his hands joyfully. 

“All right! I thought so, ‘To Tor-Hadhain, eighteen 
miles. 5 That’s the road to Tor-Hadham. 55 

“Do you mean to say I am to drive you all that way,— 
eighteen miles?” 

“Yes.” 

“And to whom are you going?” 

“I will tell you by and by. Do go on; do, pray. I can’t 
drive — never drove in my life — or I w r ould not ask you. 
Pray, pray, don’t desert me! If you are a gentleman you 
will not; and if you are not a gentleman, I have got £10 in 
my purse, which you shall have when I am safe at Tor-Had- 
ham. Don’t hesitate: my whole life is at stake! ” And the 
boy began once more to sob. 

Kenelm directed the pony’s head towards Tor-Hadham, 
and the boy ceased to sob. 

“You are a good, dear fellow,” said the hoy, wiping his 
eyes. “I am afraid I am taking you very much out of your 
road.” 

“I have no road in particular, and would as soon go to Tor- 
Hadham, which I have never seen, as anywhere else. I am 
hut a wanderer on the face of the earth,” 

“Have you lost your papa and mamma too? Why, you are 
not much older than I am.” 

“Little gentleman,” said Kenelm, gravely, “I am just of 
age, and you, I suppose, are about fourteen.” 

“What fun! ” cried the boy, abruptly. “Is n’t it fun?” 

“It will not be fun if T am sentenced to penal, servitude for 
stealing your uncle’s gig, and robbing his little nephew of 
£10. By the by, that choleric relation of yours meant to 
knock down somebody else when he struck at me. He asked, 
‘Are you the villain?’ Pray who is the villain? he is evi- 
dently in your confidence.” 

“Villain! he is the most honourable, high-minded — But 
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no matter now : I ’ll introduce you to him when we reach Tor- 
Hadham. Whip that pony : he is crawling.” 

“It is up hill: a good man spares his beast.” 

No art and no eloquence could extort from his young com- 
panion any further explanation than Kenelm had yet received ; 
and indeed, as the journey advanced, and they approached 
their destination, both parties sank into silence. Kenelm 
was seriously considering that his first day’s experience of 
real life in the skin of another had placed in some peril his 
own. He had knocked down a man evidently respectable and 
well to do, had carried off that man’s nephew, and made free 
with that man’s goods and chattels; namely, his gig and 
horse. All this might be explained satisfactorily to a justice 
of the peace, but how? By returning to his former skin; by 
avowing himself to be Kenelm Chillingly, a distinguished 
university medalist, heir to no ignoble name and some 
£10,000 a year. But then what a scandal! he who abhorred 
scandal; in vulgar parlance, what a “row!” he who denied 
that the very word “ row ” was sanctioned by any classic au- 
thorities in the English language. He would have to explain 
how he came to be found disguised, carefully disguised, in 
garments such as no baronet’s eldest son — even though that 
baronet be the least ancestral man of mark whom it suits the 
convenience of a First Minister to recommend to the Sover- 
eign for exaltation over the rank of Mister — was ever beheld 
in, unless he had taken flight to the gold-diggings. Was 
this a position in which the heir of the Chillinglys, a distin- 
guished family, whose eoat-of-arms dated from the earliest 
authenticated period of English heraldry under Edward III. 
as Three Fishes azure, could be placed without grievous slur 
on the cold and ancient blood of the Three Fishes? 

And then individually to himself, Kenelm, irrespectively 
of the Three Fishes, — what a humiliation! He had put aside 
his respected father’s deliberate preparations for his entrance 
into real life ; he had perversely chosen his own walk on his 
own responsibility; and here, before half the first day was 
over, what an infernal scrape he had walked himself into! 
And what was his excuse? A wretched little hoy, sobbing 
, § 
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and chuckling by turns, and yet who was clever enough to 
twist Kenelm Chillingly round his finger; twist him, a man 
who thought himself so much wiser than his parents, — a man 
who had gained honours at the University, — a man of the 
gravest temperament, — a man of so nicely critical a turn of 
mind that there was not a law of art or nature in which he 
did not detect a flaw; that he should get himself into this 
mess was, to say the least of it, an uncomfortable reflection. 

The boy himself, as Kenelm glanced at him from time to 
time, became impish and Will-of-the-Wisp-ish. Sometimes 
he laughed to himself loudly, sometimes he wept to himself 
quietly; sometimes, neither laughing nor weeping, he seemed 
absorbed in reflection. Twice as they came nearer to the 
town of Tor-Hadham, Kenelm nudged the boy, and said, 
“My boy, I must talk with you; ” and twice the boy, with- 
drawing his arm from the nudge, had answered dreamily, — 

“Hush! I am thinking.” 

And so they entered the town of Tor-Hadham, the cob 
very much done up. 


CHAPTER III. 

“How, young sir,” said Kenelm, in a tone calm, but per- 
emptory, — “now we are in the town, where am X to take 
you? and wherever it be, there to say good-by.” 

“No, not good-by. Stay with me a little bit. I begin to 
feel frightened, and I am so friendless ; ” and the boy, who 
had before resented the slightest nudge on the part of 
Kenelm, now wound his arm into Kenelm’s, and clung to him 
caressingly. 

I don’t know what my readers have hitherto thought of 
Kenelm Chillingly: but, amid all the curves and windings of 
his whimsical humour, there was one way that went straight 
to his heart; you had only to be weaker than himself and ask 
his protection. 
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He turned round abruptly ; he forgot all the strangeness of 
his position, and replied: “Little brute that you are, I ’ll be 
shot if I forsake you if in trouble. But some compassion is 
also due to the cob: for his sake say where we are to stop.” 

“l am sure I can’t say: I never was here before. Let us 
go to a nice quiet inn. Drive slowly: we’ll look out for 
one.” 

Tor-Hadham was a large town, not nominally the capital of 
the county, but, in point of trade and bustle and life, virtu- 
ally the capital. The straight street, through which the cob 
went as slowly as if he had been drawing a Triumphal Car 
up the Sacred Hill, presented an animated appearance. The 
shops had handsome facades and plate-glass windows; the 
pavements exhibited a lively concourse, evidently not merely 
of business, but of pleasure, for a large proportion of the 
passers-by was composed of the fair sex, smartly dressed, 
many of them young and some pretty. In fact a regiment of 

her Majesty’s tk Hussars had been sent into the town two 

days before ; and, between the officers of that fortunate regi- 
ment and the fair sex in that hospitable town, there was a 
natural emulation which should make the greater number of 
slain and wounded. The advent of these heroes, professional 
subtracters from hostile and multipliers of friendly popula- 
tions, gave a stimulus to the caterers for those amusements' 
which bring young folks together, — archery-meetings, rifle- 
shootings, concerts, balls, announced in bills attached to 
boards and walls and exposed at shop-windows. 

The boy looked eagerly forth from the gig, scanning espe- 
cially these advertisements, till at length he uttered an excited 
exclamation, “ All, I was right : there it is ! ” 

“There what is?” asked Kenelm, — “the inn?” His com- 
panion did not answer, but Kenelm following the boy’s eye 
perceived an immense hand-bill. 

“To-morrow Night Theatre opens. 


1 Richard III. Mr. Compton.” 
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“Do just ask where the theatre is,” said the boy, in a 
whisper, turning away his head. 

Kenelm stopped the cob, made the inquiry, and was di- 
rected to take the next turning to the right. In a few min- 
utes the compo portico of an ugly dilapidated building, 
dedicated to the Dramatic Muses, presented itself at the 
angle of a dreary, deserted lane. The walls were placarded 
with play-bills, in which the name of Compton stood forth as 
gigantic as capitals could make it. The boy drew a sigh. 
“Now,” said he, “let us look out for an inn near here, — the 
nearest.” 

No inn, however, beyond the rank of a small and question- 
able looking public-house was apparent, until at a distance 
somewhat remote from the theatre, and in a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned, deserted square, a neat, newly whitewashed house 
displayed upon its frontispiece, in large black letters of fune- 
real aspect, “Temperance Hotel.” 

“Stop,” said the boy, “don’t you think that would suit 
us? it looks quiet.” 

“Could hot look more quiet if it were a tombstone, ” replied 
Kenelm. 

The boy put his hand upon the reins and stopped the cob. 
The cob was in that condition that the slightest touch sufficed 
to stop him, though he turned his head somewhat ruefully as 
if in doubt whether hay and corn would be within the regu- 
lations of a Temperance Hotel. Kenelm descended and en- 
tered the house. A tidy woman emerged from a sort of glass 
cupboard which constituted the bar, minus the comforting 
drinks associated with the beau id&al of a bar, but which dis- 
played instead two large decanters of cold water with tum- 
blers a discretion, and sundry plates of thin biscuits and 
sponge-cakes. This tidy woman 'politely inquired what was 
his “pleasure.” 

“Pleasure,” answered Kenelm, with his usual gravity, 
“is not the word I should myself have chosen. But could 
you oblige my horse — I mean that horse — with a stall and a 
feed of oats, and that young gentleman and myself with a 
private room and a dinner? ” 
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"Dinner! ” echoed the hostess, — " dinner! ” 

"A thousand pardons, ma’am. But if the ■word ‘dinner’ 
shock you I retract it, and would say instead ‘something to 
eat and drink.’ ” 

"Drink! This is strictly a Temperance Hotel, sir.” 

"Oh, if you don’t eat and drink here,” exclaimed Kenelm, 
fiercely, for he was famished, " I wish you good morning.” 

"Stay a bit, sir. We do eat and drink here. But we are 
very simple folks. We allow no fermented liquors.” 

"Not even a glass of beer? ” 

" Only ginger-beer. Alcohols are strictly forbidden. We 
have tea and coffee and milk. But most of our customers 
prefer the pure liquid. As for eating, sir, — anything you 
order, in reason.” 

Kenelm shook his head and was retreating, when the boy, 
who had sprung from the gig and overheard the conversation, 
cried petulantly, "What does it signify? Who wants fer- 
mented liquors? Water will do very well. And as for din- 
ner, — anything convenient. Please, ma’am, show us into a 
private room: I am so tired.” The last words were said in a 
caressing manner, and so prettily, that the hostess at once 
changed her tone, and muttering, "Poor boy!” and, in 
a still more subdued mutter, “ What a pretty face he has ! ” 
nodded, and led the way up a very clean old-fashioned 
staircase. 

"But the horse and gig, where are they to go?” said 
Kenelm, with a pang of conscience on reflecting how ill 
treated hitherto had been both horse and owner. 

"Oh, as for the horse and gig, sir, you will find Jukes’s 
livery-stables a few yards farther down. We don’t take in 
horses ourselves; our customers seldom keep them: but you 
will find the best of accommodation at Jukes’s.” 

Kenelm conducted the cob to the livery-stables thus indi- 
cated, and waited to see him walked about to cool, well 
rubbed down, and made comfortable over half a peck of oats, 
— for Kenelm Chillingly was a humane man to the brute cre- 
ation, — and then, in a state of ravenous appetite, returned to 
the Temperance Hotel, and was ushered into a small drawing- 
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room, with a small bit of carpet in the centre, six small chairs 
with cane seats, prints on the walls descriptive of the various 
effects of intoxicating liquors upon sundry specimens of man- 
kind, — some resembling ghosts, others fiends, and all with a 
general aspect of beggary and perdition; contrasted by Happy- 
Family pictures, — smiling wives, portly husbands, rosy in- 
fants, emblematic of the beatified condition of members of 
the Temperance Society. 

A table with a spotless cloth, and knives and forks for two, 
chiefly, however, attracted Kenelm’s attention. 

The hoy was standing by the window, seemingly gazing on 
a small aquarium which was there placed, and contained the 
usual variety of small fishes, reptiles, and insects, enjoying 
the pleasures of Temperance in its native element, including, 
of course, an occasional meal upon each other. 

“What are they going to give us to eat? ” inquired Kenelm. 
“It must be ready by this time I should think.” 

Here he gave a brisk tug at the bell-pull. The boy ad- 
vanced from the window, and as he did so Kenelm was struck 
with the grace of his bearing, and the improvement in his 
looks, now that he was without his hat, and rest and ablution 
had refreshed from heat and dust the delicate bloom of his 
complexion. There was no doubt about it that he was an 
exceedingly pretty boy, and if he lived to be a man would 
make many a lady’s heart ache. It was with a certain air 
of gracious superiority such as is seldom warranted by supe- 
rior rank if it be less than royal, and chiefly becomes a marked 
seniority in years, that this young gentleman, approaching 
the solemn heir of the Chillinglys, held out his hand and 
said, — 

“Sir, you have behaved extremely well, and I thank you 
very much.” 

“Your Royal Highness is condescending to say so,” replied 
Kenelm Chillingly, bowing low, “but have you ordered din- 
ner? and what are they going to give us? No one seems to 
answer the bell here. As it is a Temperance Hotel, probably 
all the servants are drunk.” 

“Why should they be drunk at a Temperance Hotel?” 
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“Why! because, as a general rule, people who flagrantly 
pretend to anything are the reverse of that which they pre- 
tend to. A man who sets up for a saint is sure to be a sinner, 
and a man who boasts that he is a sinner is sure to have some 
feeble, maudlin, snivelling bit of saintship about him which 
is enough to make him a humbug. Masculine honesty, 
whether it be saint-like or sinner-like, does not label itself 
either saint or sinner. Fancy Saint Augustine labelling 
himself saint, or Bobert Burns sinner; and therefore, though, 
little boy, you have probably not read the poems of Bobert 
Burns, and have certainly not read the ‘Confessions ’ of Saint 
Augustine, take my word for it, that both those personages 
were very good fellows ; and with a little difference of training 
and experience, Burns might have written the ‘Confessions ’ 
and Augustine the poems. Powers above! I am starving. 
What did you order for dinner, and when is it to appear?” 

The boy, who had opened to an enormous width a naturally 
large pair of hazel eyes, while his tall companion in fustian 
trousers and Belcher neckcloth spoke thus patronizingly of 
Eobert Burns and Saint Augustine, now replied, with rather 
a deprecatory and shamefaced aspect, “lam sorry I was not 
thinking of dinner. I was not so mindful of you as I ought 
to have been. The landlady asked me what we would have. 
I said, ‘What you like ; 5 and the landlady muttered some- 
thing about — ” here the boy hesitated. 

“ Yes . About what ? Mutton-chops ? ” 

“No. Cauliflowers and rice-pudding.” 

Kenelm Chillingly never swore, never raged. Where ruder 
beings of human mould swore or raged, he vented displeasure 
in an expression of countenance so pathetically melancholic 
and lugubrious that it would have melted the heart of an Hyr- 
canian tiger. He turned his countenance now on the boy, 
and murmuring “Cauliflower! — Starvation!” sank into one 
of the cane-bottomed chairs, and added quietly, “so much 
for human gratitude.” 

The boy was evidently smitten to the heart by the bitter 
sweetness of this reproach. There were almost tears in hisf 
voice, as he said falteringly, “Pray forgive me, I was un- 
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grateful. I ’ll run down and see wliat there is; ” and, suiting 
the action to the word, he disappeared. 

Kenelm remained motionless; in fact he was plunged into 
one of those reveries, or rather absorptions of inward and 
spiritual being, into which it is said that the consciousness of 
the Indian dervish can be by prolonged fasting preternatural ly 
resolved. The appetite of all men of powerful muscular de- 
velopment is of a nature far exceeding the properties of any 
reasonable number of cauliflowers and rice-pudding's to sat- 
isfy. Witness Hercules himself, whose, cravings for substan- 
tial nourishment were the standing joke of the classic poets. 
I don’t know that Kenelm Chillingly would have beaten the 
Theban Hercules either in fighting or in eating; but, when 
he wanted to fight or when he wanted to eat, Hercules would 
have had to put forth all his strength not to be beaten. 

After ten minutes’ absence, the boy came back radiant. 
He tapped Kenelm on the shoulder, and said playfully, “I 
made them cut a whole loin into chops, besides the cauli- 
flower; and such a big rice-pudding, and eggs and bacon too ! 
Cheer up! it will be served in a minute.” 

“A — hi ” said Kenelm. 

“They are good people; they did not mean to stint you: 
but most of their customers, it seems, live upon vegetables 
and farinaceous food. There is a society here formed upon 
that principle; the landlady says they are philosophers ! ” 

At the word “ philosophers ” Keneliu’s crest rose as that of 
a practised hunter at the cry of “ Yoiks ! Tally-ho ! ” “ Phi- 

losophers!” said he, “philosophers indeed! 0 ignoramuses, 
who do not even know the structure of the human tooth! 
Look yon, little boy, if nothing were left on this earth of the 
present race of man, as we are assured upon great authority 
will be the case one of these days, — and a mighty good rid- 
dance it will be, — if nothing, I say, of man were left except 
fossils of his teeth and his thumbs, a philosopher of that su- 
perior race which will, succeed to man woxild at once see in 
those relics all liis characteristics and all his history; would 
eay, comparing his thumb with the talons of an eagle, the 
claws of a tiger, the hoof of a horse, the owner of that thumb 
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must have been lord over creatures with talons and claws and 
hoofs. You may say the monkey tribe has thumbs. True; 
but compare an ape’s thumb with a man’s : could the biggest 
ape’s thumb have built Westminster Abbey? But even 
thumbs are trivial evidence of man as compared with his 
teeth. Look at his teeth!” — here Kenelm expanded his 
jaws from ear to ear and displayed semicircles of ivory, so 
perfect for the purposes of mastication that the most artistic 
dentist might have despaired of his power to imitate them, — 
“ look, I say, at his teeth ! ” The boy involuntarily recoiled. 
“ Are the teeth those of a miserable cauliflower-eater? or is it 
purely by farinaceous food that the proprietor of teeth like 
man’s obtains the rank of the sovereign destroyer of crea- 
tion? No, little boy, no,” continued Kenelm, closing his 
jaws, but advancing upon the infant, who at each stride re- 
ceded towards the aquarium, — “no; man is the master of the 
world, because of all created beings he devours the greatest 
variety and the greatest number of created things. His teeth 
evince that man can live upon every soil from the torrid to 
the frozen zone, because man can eat everything that other 
creatures cannot eat. And the formation of his teeth proves 
it. A tiger can eat a deer; so can man: but a tiger can’t 
eat an eel; man can. An elephant can eat cauliflowers and 
rice-pudding ; so can man ! but an elephant can’t eat a beef- 
steak; man can. In sum, man can live everywhere, because 
he can eat anything, thanks to his dental formation!” con- 
cluded Kenelm, making a prodigious stride towards the 
boy. “Man, when everything else fails him, eats his own 
species.” 

“Don’t; you frighten me,” said the boy. “Aha!” clap* 
ping his hands with a sensation of gleeful relief, “ here come 
the mutton-chops ! ” 

A wonderfully clean, well-washed, indeed well-washed-out, 
middle-aged parlour-maid now appeared, dish in hand. Put- 
ting the dish on the table and taking off the cover, the hand- 
maiden said civilly, though frigidly, like one who lived upon 
salad and cold water, “Mistress is sorry to have kept you 
waiting, but she thought you were Vegetarians.” 
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After helping his young friend to a mutton-chop, Kenelm 
helped himself, and replied gravely, “Tell your mistress 
that if she had only given us vegetables, I should have eaten 
you. Tell her that though man is partially graminivorous, 
he is principally carnivorous. Tell her that though a swine 
eats cabbages and such like, yet where a swine can get a baby, 
it eats the baby. Tell her,” continued Kenelm (now at his 
third chop), “ that there is no animal that in digestive organs 
more resembles man than a swine. Ask her if there is any 
baby in the house-, if so, it would be safe for the baby to send 
up some more chops.” 

As the acutest observer could rarely be quite sure when 
Kenelm Chillingly was in jest or in earnest, the parlour-maid 
paused a moment and attempted a pale smile. Kenelm lifted 
his dark eyes, unspeakably sad and profound, and said mourn- 
fully, “ I should be so sorry for the baby. Bring the chops ! ” 
The parlour-maid vanished. The boy laid down his knife and 
fork, and looked fixedly and inquisitively on Kenelm. 
Kenelm, unheeding the look, placed the last chop on the 
boy’s plate. 

“No more,” cried the boy, impulsively, and returned the 
chop to the dish. “I have dined: I have had enough.” 

“Little hoy, you lie,” said Kenelm; “you have not had 
enough to keep body and soul together. Eat that chop or I 
shall thrash you: whatever I say I do.” 

Somehow or other the boy felt quelled; he ate the chop in 
silence, again looked at Kenelm’s face, and said to himself, 
“I am afraid.” 

The parlour-maid here entered with a fresh supply of chops 
and a dish of bacon and eggs, soon followed by a rice-pudding 
baked in a tin dish, and of size sufficient to have nourished a 
charity school. When the repast was finished, Kenelm 
seemed to forget the dangerous properties of the carnivorous 
animal ; and stretching himself indolently out, appeared to be 
as innocently ruminative as the, most domestic of animals 
graminivorous. 

Then said the boy, rather timidly, “May I ask you another 
favour?” 
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“Is it to knock down another uncle, or to steal another gig 
and cob? ” 

“No, it is very simple: it is merely to find out the address 
of a friend here; and when found to give him a note from 
me.” 

“Does the commission press? ‘After dinner, rest a while, 11 
saith the proverb ; and proverbs are so wise that no one can 
guess the author of them. They are supposed to be frag- 
ments of the philosophy of the antediluvians: came to us 
packed up in the ark.” 

“Really, indeed,” said the boy, seriously. “How inter- 
esting! No, my commission does not press for an hour 
or so. Do you think, sir, they had any drama before the 
Deluge?” 

“Drama! not a doubt of it. Men who lived one or two 
thousand years had time to invent and improve everything; 
and a play could have had its natural length then. It would 
not have been necessary to crowd the whole history of Mac- 
beth, from his youth to his old age, into an absurd epitome of 
three hours. One cannot trace a touch of real human nature 
in any actor’s delineation of that very interesting Scotchman, 
because the actor always comes on the stage as if he were the 
same age when he murdered Duncan, and when, in his sear 
and yellow leaf, he was lopped off by Macduff.” 

“Do you think Macbeth was young when he murdered 
Duncan? ” 

“ Certainly. No man ever commits a first crime of violent 
nature, such as murder, after thirty; if be begins before, he 
may go on up to any age. But youth is the season for com- 
mencing those wrong calculations which belong to irrational 
hope and the sense of physical power. You thus read in the 
newspapers that the persons who murder their sweethearts 
are generally from two to six and twenty; and persons who 
murder from other motives than love — that is, from revenge, 
avarice, or ambition — are generally about twenty-eight, — 
lago’s age. Twenty-eight is the usual close of the active 
season for getting rid of one’s fellow-creatures; a prize-fighter 
falls off after that age. I take it that Macbeth was about 
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twenty -eight when he murdered Duncan, and from about fifty- 
four to sixty when he began to whine about missing the com- 
forts of old age. But can any audience understand that 
difference of years in seeing a three-hours’ play? or does any 
actor ever pretend to impress it on the audience, and appear 
as twenty-eight in the first act and a sexagenarian in the 
fifth?” 

“I never thought of that,” said the boy, evidently inter- 
ested. “But I never saw ‘Macbeth.’ I have seen ‘Richard 
III. : ’ is not that nice? Don’t you dote on the play ? I do. 
What a glorious life an actor’s must he! ” 

Kenelm, who had been hitherto rather talking to himself 
than to his youthful companion, here roused his attention, 
looked on the boy intently, and said, — 

“I see you are stage-stricken. You have run away from 
home in order to turn player, and I should not wonder if this 
note you want me to give is for the manager of the theatre or 
one of his company.” 

The young face that encountered Kenelm ’s dark eye became 
very flushed, hut set and defiant in its expression. 

“ And what if it were ? would not you give it? ” 

“ What! help a child of your age run away from his home, 
to go upon the stage against the consent of his relations? 
Certainly not.” 

“I am not a child; but that has nothing to do with it. I 
don’t want to go on the stage, at all events without the con- 
sent of the person who has a right to dictate my actions. My 
note is not to the manager of the theatre, nor to one of his 
company; but it is to a gentleman who condescends to act 
here for a few nights; a thorough gentleman, — a great actor, 
— my friend, the only friend I have in the world. I say 
frankly I have run away from homo so that he may have that 
note, and if you will not, give it some one else will ! ” 

The boy had risen while he spoke, and he stood erect beside 
the recumbent Kenelm, his lips quivering, his eyes suffused 
with suppressed tears, but his whole aspect resolute and de- 
termined. Evidently, if he did not get his own way in this 
world, it would not be for want of will. 
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“ I will take your note, ” said Kenelm. 

“ There it is ; give it into the hands of the person it is ad- 
dressed to, — Mr. Herbert Compton.” 


CHAPTER IY. 

Kenelm took his way to the theatre, and inquired of the 
door-keeper for Mr. Herbert Compton. That functionary re- 
plied, “ Mr. Compton does not act to-night, and is not in the 
house.” 

“ Where, does he lodge ? ” 

The door-keeper pointed to a grocer’s shop on the other side 
of the way, and said tersely, “There, private door; knock 
and ring.” 

Ivenelm did as he was directed. A slatternly maid-servant 
opened the door, and, in answer to his interrogatory, said 
that Mr. Compton was a.t home, but at supper. 

“I am sorry to disturb him,” said Kenelm, raising his 
voice, for he heard a clatter of knives and plates within a 
room hard by at his left, “but my business requires to see 
him forthwith; ” and, pushing the maid aside, he entered at 
once the adjoining banquet-hall. 

Before a savoury stew smelling strongly of onions sat a 
man very much at his ease, without coat or neckcloth, — a 
decidedly handsome man, his hair cut short and his face 
closely shaven, as befits an actor who has wigs and beards of 
all hues and forms at his command. The man was not alone ; 
opposite to him sat a lady, who might be a few years younger, 
of a somewhat faded complexion, but still pretty, with good 
stage features and a profusion of blond ringlets. 

“Mr. Compton, I presume,” said Kenelm, with a solemn 
how. 

“My name is Compton.- any message from the theatre? or 
what do you want with me? ” 
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“I — nothing!” replied Kenelm ; and then deepening his 
naturally mournful voice into tones ominous and tragic, 
continued, “By whom you are wanted let this explain; ” 
therewith he placed in Mr. Compton’s hand the letter with 
which he was charged, and stretching his arms and interlac- 
ing his fingers in the pose of Talma as Julius Csesar, added, 
44 4 Qu y en dis-tu, Brute ? ’ ” 

Whether it was from the sombre aspect and awe-inspiring 
delivery or tnroKpuris of the messenger, or the sight of the 
handwriting on the address of the missive, Mr. Compton’s 
countenance suddenly fell, and his hand rested irresolute, as 
if not daring to open the letter. 

44 Never mind me, dear,” said the lady with blond ringlets, 
in a tone of stinging affability: “read your billet-doux ; don’t 
keep the young man waiting, love! ” 

44 Nonsense, Matilda, nonsense! billet-doux indeed! more 
likely a bill from Duke the tailor. Excuse me for a moment, 
my dear. Follow me, sir,” and rising, still with shirt- 
sleeves uncovered, he quitted the room, closing the door after 
him, motioned Kenelm into a small parlour on the opposite 
side of the passage, and by the light of a suspended gas-lamp 
ran his eye hastily over the letter, which, though it seemed 
very short, drew from him sundry exclamations. 44 Good 
heavens! how very absurd! what’s to be done?” Then, 
thrusting the letter into his trousers-pocket, he fixed upon 
Kenelm a very brilliant pair of dark eyes, which soon dropped 
before the steadfast look of that saturnine adventurer. 

44 Are you in the confidence of the writer of this letter? ” 
asked Mr. Compton, rather confusedly. 

“ I am not the confidant of the writer,” answered Kenelm, 
“but for the time being I am the protector! ” 

44 Protector ! ” 

“Protector.” 

Mr. Compton again eyed the messenger, and this time fully ■ 
realizing the gladiatorial development of that dark stranger’s 
physical form, he grew many shades paler, and involuntarily 
retreated towards the bell-pull. 

After a short pause, he said, 44 1 am requested to call on the 
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writer. If I do so, may I understand that the interview will 
he strictly private?” 

“So far as I am 'concerned, yes: on the condition that no 
attempt be made to withdraw the writer from the house.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not; quite the contrary,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Compton, with genuine animation. “ Say I will 
call in half an hour.” 

“I will give your message,” said Kenelm, with a polite 
inclination of his head; “and pray pardon me if I remind 
you that I styled myself the protector of your correspondent, 
and if the slightest advantage be taken of that correspond- 
ent’s youth and inexperience or the smallest encouragement 
be given to plans of abduction from home and friends, the 
stage will lose an ornament and Herbert Compton vanish 
from the scene.” With these words Kenelm left the player 
standing aghast. Gaining the street-door, a lad with a band- 
box ran against him and was nearly upset. 

“Stupid,” cried the lad, “can’t you see where you are go- 
ing? Give this to Mrs. Compton.” 

“ I should deserve the title you give if I did for nothing 
the business for which you are paid,” replied Kenelm, sen- 
tentiously, and striding on. 


CHAPTER Y. 

“I have fulfilled my mission,” said Kenelm, on rejoining 
his travelling companion. “Mr. Compton said he would be 
here in half an hour.” 

“You saw him?” 

“ Of course : I promised to give your letter into his own 
hands.” 

“Was he alone?” 

“No; at supper with his wife.” 
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“His 'wife ! what do you mean, sir? — wife! lie lias no 
wife.” 

“Appearances are deceitful. At least lie was with a lady 
who called him ‘dear 5 and ‘love ’ in as spiteful a tone of voice 
as if she had been his wife ; and as I was coining out of his 
street-door a lad who ran against me asked me to give a 
band-box to Mrs. Compton.” 

The boy turned as white as death, staggered back a few 
steps, and dropped into a chair. 

A suspicion which during his absence had suggested itself 
to Kenelm’s inquiring mind now took strong confirmation. 
He approached softly, drew a chair close to the companion 
whom fate had forced upon him, and said in a gentle 
whisper, — 

“This is no boy’s agitation. If you have been deceived or 
misled, and I can in any way advise or aid you, count on me 
as women under the circumstances count on men and gentle- 
men.” 

The boy started to his feet, and paced the room with dis- 
ordered steps, and a countenance working with passions which 
he attempted vainly to suppress. Suddenly arresting his 
steps, he seized Ivenelm’s hand, pressed it convulsively, and 
said, in a voice struggling against a sob, — 

“I thank you, — I bless you. Leave me now: I would be 
alone. Alone, too, I must face this man. There may be 
some mistake yet; go.” 

“You will promise not to leave the house till I return?” 

“Yes, I promise that.” 

“ And if it be as I fear, you will then let me counsel with 
and advise you? ” 

“Heaven help me, if so! Whom else should I trust to? 
Go, go!” 

Kenelm once more found himself in the streets, beneath 
the mingled light of gas-lamps and the midsummer moon. 
He walked on mechanically till he reached the extremity of 
the town. There he halted, and seating himself on a mile- 
stone, indulged in these meditations: — 

“ Kenelm, my friend, you are in a still worse scrape than I 
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thought you were an hour ago. You have evidently now got 
a woman on your hands. What on earth are you to do with 
her? A runaway woman, who, meaning to run off with some- 
body else — such are the crosses and contradictions in human 
destiny — has run off with you instead. What mortal can 
hope to be safe? The last thing I thought could befall me 
when I got up this morning was that I should have any trouble 
about the other sex before the day was over. If I were of an 
amatory temperament, the Fates might have some justifica- 
tion for leading me into this snare, but, as it is, those med- 
dling old maids have none. Kenelrn, my friend, do you 
think you ever can be in Love? and, if you were in love, do 
you think you could be a greater fool than you are now? 55 

Kenelrn had not decided this knotty question in the confer- 
ence held with himself, when a light and soft strain of music 
came upon his ear. It was but from a stringed instrument, 
and might have sounded thin and tinkling but for the still- 
ness of the night, and that peculiar addition of fulness which 
music acquires when it is borne along a tranquil air. Pres- 
ently a voice in song was heard from the distance accompany- 
ing the instrument. It was a man’s voice, a mellow and a 
rich voice, but Kenelnrs ear could not catch the words. 
Mechanically he moved on towards the quarter from which 
the sounds came, for Kenelrn Chillingly had music in his 
soul, though he was not quite aware of it himself. He saw 
before him a patch of greensward, on which grew a solitary 
elm with a seat for wayfarers beneath it. From this sward 
the ground receded in a wide semicircle bordered partly by 
shops, partly by the tea-gardens of a pretty cottage-like tav- 
ern. Round the tables scattered throughout the gardens were 
grouped quiet customers, evidently belonging to the class of 
small tradespeople or superior artisans. They had an appear- 
ance of decorous respectability, and were listening intently 
to the music. So were many persons at the shop-doors and 
at the windows of upper rooms. On the sward, a little in ad- 
vance of the tree, but beneath its shadow, stood the musician, 
and in that musician Kenehn recognized the wanderer from 
whose talk lie had conceived the idea of the pedestrian excur- 
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sion which had already brought him into a very awkward po- 
sition. The instrument on which the singer accompanied 
himself was a guitar, and his song was evidently a love-song, 
though, as it was now drawing near to its close, Kenelm 
could but imperfectly guess at its general meaning. He heard 
enough to perceive that its words were at least free from the 
vulgarity which generally characterizes street ballads, and 
were yet simple enough to please a very homely audience. 

When the singer ended there was no applause ; but there 
was evident sensation among the audience, — a feeling as if 
something that had given a common enjoyment had ceased. 
Presently the white Pomeranian dog, who had hitherto kept 
himself out of sight under the seat of the elm-tree, advanced, 
with a small metal tray between his teeth, and, after looking 
round him deliberately, as if to select whom of the audience 
should be honoured with the commencement of a general sub- 
scription, gravely approached Kenelm, stood on his hind legs, 
stared at him, and presented the tray. 

Kenelm dropped a shilling into that depository, and the 
dog, looking gratified, took his way towards the tea-gardens. 

Lifting his hat, for he was, in his way, a very polite man, 
Kenelm approached the singer, and, trusting to the alteration 
in his dress for not being recognized by a stranger who had 
only once before encountered him he said, — 

“Judging by the little I heard, you sing very well, sir. 
May I ask who composed the words? ” 

“They are mine,’ 5 replied the singer. 

“And the air?” 

“Mine too.” 

“ Accept my compliments. I hope you find these manifes- 
tations of genius lucrative?” 

The singer, who had not hitherto vouchsafed more than a 
careless glance at the rustic garb of the questioner, now fixed 
his eyes full upon Kenelm, and said, with a smile, “Your 
voice betrays you, sir. We have met before.” 

“True; but I did not then notice your guitar, nor, though 
acquainted with your poetical gifts, suppose that you selected 
this primitive method of making them publicly known.” 
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” Nor did I anticipate the pleasure of meeting you again in 
the character of Hobnail. Hist! let us keep each other’s 
secret. I am known hereabouts by no other designation than 
that of the ‘Wandering Minstrel.’ ” 

“ It is in the capacity of minstrel that I address you. If 
it be not an impertinent question, do you know any songs 
which take the other side of the case?” 

“What case? I don’t understand you, sir.” 

“The song I heard seemed in praise of that sham called 
love. Don’t you think you could say something more new 
and more true, treating that aberration from reason with 
the contempt it deserves?” 

“Not if I am to get my travelling expenses paid.” 

“What! the folly is so popular?” 

“Does not your own heart tell you so?” 

“Not a bit of it, — rather the contrary. Your audience at 
present seem folks who live by work, and can have little time 
for such idle phantasies ; for, as it is well observed by Ovid, 
a poet who wrote much on that subject, and professed the 
most intimate acquaintance with it, ‘Idleness is the parent 
of love.’ Can’t you sing something in praise of a good din- 
ner? Everybody who works hard has an appetite for food.” 

The singer again fixed on Kenelm his inquiring eye, but 
not detecting a vestige of humour in the grave face he con- 
templated, was rather puzzled how to reply, and therefore 
remained silent. 

“I perceive,” resumed Kenelm, “that my observations sur- 
prise you : the surprise will vanish on reflection. It has been 
said by another poet, more reflective than Ovid, that ‘the 
world is governed by love and hunger.’ But hunger certainly 
has the lion’s share of the government; and if a poet is really 
to do what he pretends to do, — namely, represent nature, — 
the greater part of his lays should be addressed to the stom- 
ach.” Here, warming with his subject, Kenelm familiarly 
laid his hand on the musician’s shoulder, and his voice took a 
tone bordering on enthusiasm. “You will allow that a man 
in the normal condition of health does not fall in love every 
day. But in the normal condition of health he is hungry 
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every day. Kay, in those early years when yon. poets say he 
is most prone to love, he is so especially disposed to hunger 
that less than three meals a day can scarcely satisfy his appe- 
tite. You may imprison a man for months, for years, nay, 
for his whole life, — from infancy to any age which Sir 
Cornewall Lewis may allow him to attain, — without letting 
him be in love at all. But if you shut him up for a week 
without putting something into his stomach, you will find 
him at the end of it as dead as a door-nail.” 

Here the singer, who had gradually retreated before the 
energetic advance of the orator, sank into the seat by the 
elm-tree and said pathetically, “Sir, you have fairly argued 
me down. Will you please to come to the conclusion which 
you deduce from your premises?” 

“ Simply this, that where you find one human being who 
cares about love, you will find a, thousand susceptible to the 
charms of a dinner; and if you wish, to be the popular minne- 
singer or troubadour of the age, appeal to nature, sir, — appeal 
to nature; drop all hackneyed rhapsodies about a rosy cheek, 
and strike your lyre to the theme of a beefsteak.” 

The dog had for some minutes regained liis master’s side, 
standing on his hind legs, with the tray, tolerably well filled 
with copper coins, between his teeth; and now, justly ag- 
grieved by the inattention which detained him in that artifi- 
cial attitude, dropped the tray and growled at Kenelm. 

At the same time there came an impatient sound from the 
audience in the tea-garden. They wanted another song for 
their money. 

The singer rose, obedient to the summons. “ Excuse me, 
sir; but I am called upon to — ” 

“To. sing again?” 

“Yes.” 

“And on the subject I suggest?” 

“Ho, indeed.” ; 

“What! love, again?” 

“I am afraid so.” 

“I wish you good evening then. You seem a well-educated 
man, — more shame to you. Perhaps we may meet once more 
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in our rambles, when the question can be properly argued 
out.” 

Kenelm lifted his hat, and turned on his heel. Before he 
reached the street, the sweet voice of the singer again smote 
his ears ; but the only word distinguishable in the distance, 
ringing out at the close of the refrain, was “love.” 
“Fiddle-de-dee,” said Kenelm. 


CHAPTER VI. 

As Kenelm regained the street dignified by the edifice of 
the Temperance Hotel, a figure, dressed picturesquely in a 
'Spanish cloak, brushed hurriedly by him, but not so fast as 
to be unrecognized as the tragedian. “Hem!” muttered 
Kenelm, “I don’t think there is much triumph in that face. 
I suspect he has been scolded.” 

The boy — if Kenelm’s travelling companion is still to be 
so designated — was leaning against the mantelpiece as Kenelm 
re-entered the dining-room. There was an air of profound 
dejection about the boy’s listless attitude and in the drooping 
tearless eyes, 

“My dear child,” said Kenelm, in the softest tones of his 
plaintive voice, “ do not honour me with any confidence that 
may be painful. But let me hope that you have dismissed 
forever all thoughts of going on the stage.” 

“Yes,” was the scarce audible answer. 

“And now only remains the question, ‘What is to be 
done?’ ” 

“I am sure I don’t know, and I don’t care.” 

“ Then you leave it to me to know and to care ; and assum- 
ing for the moment as a fact that which is one of the greatest 
lies in this mendacious world — namely, that all men are 
brothers — you will consider me as an elder brother, who will 
counsel and control you as he would an imprudent young — 
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sister. I see very well Low it is. Somehow or other you, 
having first admired Mr. Compton as Romeo or Richard III., 
■made 'his acquaintance as Mr. Compton. He allowed you to 
believe him a single man. In a romantic moment you es- 
caped from your home, with the design of adopting the pro- 
fession of the stage and of becoming Mrs. Compton.” 

“ Oh, ” broke out the girl, since her sex must now be de- 
clared, “oh,” she exclaimed, with a passionate sob, “what a 
fool I have been I Only do not think worse of me than I 
deserve. The man did deceive me; he did not think I should 
take him at his word, and follow him here, or his wife would 
not have appeared. I should not have known he had one and 
— and—-” here her voice was choked under her passion. 

“But now you have discovered the truth, let us thank 
Heaven that you are saved from shame and misery. 1 must 
despatch a telegram to your uncle: give me his address,” 

“No, no.” 

“There is not a ‘No 5 possible in this case, my child, Your 
reputation and your future must be saved. Leave me to ex- 
plain all to your uncle. He is your guardian. I must send 
for him ; nay, nay, there is no option. Hate me now for en- 
forcing your will: you will thank me hereafter. And listen, 
young lady; if it does pain you to see your uncle, and en- 
counter his reproaches, every fault must undergo its punish- 
ment. A brave nature undergoes it cheerfully, as a part 
of atonement. You are brave. Submit, and in submitting 
rejoice ! ” 

There was something in Kenelm’s voice and manner at 
once so kindly and so commanding that the wayward nature 
he addressed fairly succumbed. She gave him her uncle’s 
address, “John Bovill, Esq., Oakdale, near Westmere.” 
And after giving it, she fixed her eyes mournfully upon her 
young adviser, and said with a simple, dreary pathos, “ Now, 
will you esteem me more, or rather despise me less? ” 

She looked so young, nay, so childlike, as she thus spoke, 
that Kenelm felt a parental inclination to draw her on his lap 
and kiss away her tears. But he prudently conquered that 
impulse, and said, with a melancholy half-smile,— 
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“If human beings despise each other for being young and 
foolish, the sooner we are exterminated by that superior race 
which is to succeed us on earth the better it will be. Adieu, 
till your uncle comes.” 

“What! you leave me here — alone?” 

“Nay, if your uncle found me under the same roof, now 
that I know you are his niece, don’t you think he would have 
a right to throw me out of the window? Allow me to practise 
for myself the prudence 1 preach to you. Send for the land- 
lady to show you your room, shut yourself in there, go to bed, 
and don’t cry more than you can help.” 

Kenelm shouldered the knapsack he had deposited in a cor- 
ner of the room, inquired for the telegraph-office, despatched 
a telegram to Mr. Bovill, obtained a bedroom at the Commer- 
cial Hotel, and fell asleep, muttering these sensible words, — 
“Eouchefoueauld -was perfectly right when he said, ‘Very 
few people would fall in love if they had not heard it so much 
talked about.’” 


CHAPTEE VII. 

Kenelm Chillingly rose with the sun, according to his 
usual custom, and took his way to the Temperance Hotel. 
All in that sober b uil ding seemed still in the arms of Mor- 
pheus. He turned towards the stables in which he had left 
the gray cob, and had the pleasure to see that ill-used animal 
in the healthful process of rubbing down. 

“That’s right,” said he to the hostler. “I am glad to see 
you are so early a riser.” 

“Why,” quoth the hostler, “the gentleman as owns the 
pony knocked me up at two o’clock in the morning, and 
pleased enough he was to see the creature again lying down 
in the clean straw.” 

“Oh, he has arrived at the hotel, 1 presume? — a stout 
gentleman? ” 
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“Yes, stout enough; and a passionate gentleman too. 
Came in a yellow and two posters, knocked up the Tem- 
perance and then knocked up me to see for the pony, 
and was much put out as he could not get any grog at the 
Temperance.” 

“ I dare say he was. I wish he had got his grog : it might 
have put him in better humour. Poor little thing ! ” muttered 
Kenelm, turning away; “I am afraid she is in for a regular 
vituperation. My turn next, I suppose. But he must be a 
good fellow to have come at once for his niece in the dead of 
the night.” 

About nine o’clock Kenelm presented himself again at the 
Temperance Hotel, inquired for Mr. Bovill, and was shown 
by the prim maid-servant into the drawing-room, where he 
found Mr. Bovill seated amicably at breakfast with his niece, 
who of course was still in boy’s clothing, having no other cos- 
tume at hand. To Kenelm’s great relief, Mr. Bovill rose 
from the table with a beaming countenance, and extending 
his hand to Kenelm, said, — 

“Sir, you are a gentleman; sit down, sit down and take 
breakfast.” 

Then, as soon as the maid was out of the room, the uncle 
continued, — 

“ I have heard all your good conduct from this young sim- 
pleton. Things might have been worse, sir.” 

Kenelm bowed his head, and drew the loaf towards him in 
silence. Then, considering that some apology was due to his 
entertainer, he said, — 

“I hope you forgive me for that unfortunate mistake, 
when — ” 

•“ You knocked me down, or rather tripped me up. All right 
now. Elsie, give the gentleman a cup of tea. Pretty .little 
rogue, is she not? and a good girl, in spite of her nonsense. 
It was all my fault letting her go to the play and be intimate 
with Miss Lockit, a stage -stricken, foolish old maid, who ought 
to have known better than to lead her into all this trouble.” 

“No, uncle,” cried the girl, resolutely; “don’t blame her, 
nor any one but me.” 
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Kenelm turned his dark eyes approvingly towards the girl, 
and saw that her lips were firmly set; there was an expres- 
sion, not of grief nor shame, but compressed resolution in her 
countenance. But when her eyes met his they fell softly, 
and a blush mantled over her cheeks up to her very forehead. 

“Ah!” said the uncle, “just like you, Elsie; always ready 
to take everybody’s fault on your own shoulders. Well, 
well, say no more about that. Now, my young friend, what 
brings you across the country tramping it on foot, eh? a 
young man’s whim?” As he spoke, he eyed Kenelm very 
closely, and his look was that of an intelligent man not un- 
accustomed to observe the faces of those he conversed with. 
In fact a more shrewd man of business than Mr, Bovill is 
seldom met with on ’Change or in market. 

“I travel on foot to please myself, sir,” answered Kenelm, 
curtly, and unconsciously set on his guard. 

“Of course you do,” cried Mr. Bovill, with a jovial laugh. 
“But it seems you don’t object to a chaise and pony whenever 
you can get them for nothing, — ha, ha! — excuse me, — a 
joke.” 

Herewith Mr. Bovill, still in excellent good-humour, ab- 
ruptly changed the conversation to general matters,— agri- 
cultural prospects, chance of a good harvest, corn trade, 
money market in general, politics, state of the nation. 
Kenelm felt there was an attempt to draw him out, to sound, 
to pump him, and replied only by monosyllables, generally 
significant of ignorance on the questions broached; and at the 
close, if the philosophical heir of the Chillinglys was in the 
habit of allowing himself to be surprised he would certainly 
have been startled when Mr. Bovill rose, slapped him on the 
shoulder, and said in a tone of great satisfaction, “Just as I 
thought, sir ; you know nothing of these matters : you are a 
gentleman born and bred; your clothes can’t disguise you, 
sir. Elsie was right. My dear, just leave us for a few min- 
utes : I have something to say to our young friend. You can 
get ready meanwhile to go with me.” Elsie left the table 
and walked obediently towards the doorway. There she halted 
a moment, turned round, and looked timidly towards Kenelm. 
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He had naturally risen from his seat as she rose, and advanced 
some paces as if to open the door for her. Thus their looks 
encountered. He could not interpret that shy gaze of hers: 
it was tender, it was deprecating, it was humble, it was 
pleading; a man accustomed to female conquests might have 
thought it was something more, something in which was the 
key to all. But that something more was an unknown tongue 
to Kenelrn Chillingly. 

When the two men were alone, Mr. Bovill reseated himself 
and motioned to Kenelrn to do the same. “Now, young sir,” 
said the former, “you and I can talk at our ease. That ad - 
venture of yours yesterday may be the luckiest thing that 
could happen to you.” 

“It is sufficiently lucky if I have been of any service to 
your niece. But her own good sense would have been her 
safeguard if she had been alone, and discovered,- as she would 
have done, that Mr. Compton had, knowingly or not, misled 
her to believe that he was a single man.” 

“Hang Mr. Compton! we have done with him. I am a 
plain man, and I come to the point. It is you who have car- 
ried off my niece; it is with you that she came to this hotel. 
Now when Elsie told me how well you had behaved, and that 
your language and manners were those of areal gentleman, 
my mind was made up, I guess pretty well what you are; 
you are a gentleman’s son; probably a college youth; not 
overburdened with cash; had a quarrel with your governor, 
and he keeps you short. Don’t interrupt me. Well, Elsie is 
a good girl and a pretty girl, and will make a good wife, as 
wives go; and, hark ye, she has £20,000. So just confide in 
me; and if you don’t like your parents to know about it till 
the thing ’s done and they be only got to forgive and bless 
you, why, you shall marry Elsie before you can say Jack 
Kobinson.” 

For the first time in his life Kenelrn Chillingly was seized 
with terror, — terror and consternation. His jaw dropped; 
his tongue was palsied. If hair ever stands on end, his hair 
did. At last, with superhuman effort, he gasped out the 
word, “Marry!” 
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“Yes; marry. If you are a gentleman you are bound to it. 
You have compromised my niece, — a respectable, virtuous 
girl, sir; an orphan, but not unprotected. I repeat, it is you 
who have plucked her from my very arms, and with violence 
and assault eloped with her; and what would the world say 
if it knew? Would it believe in your prudent conduct? — 
conduct only to be explained by the respect you felt due to 
your future wife. And where will you find a better? Where 
will you find an uncle who will part with his ward and 
£20,000 without asking if you have a sixpence? and the girl 
has taken a fancy to you; I see it: would she have given up 
that player so easily if you had not stolen her heart? Would 
you break that heart? No, young man: you are not a 
villain. Shake hands on it!” 

“Mr. Bovill,” said Kenelm, recovering his wonted equa- 
nimity, “I am inexpressibly flattered by the honour you pro- 
pose to me, and I do not deny that Miss Elsie is worthy of a 
much better man than myself. But I have inconceivable 
prejudices against the connubial state. If it be permitted to 
a member of the Established Church to cavil at any sentence 
written by Saint Paul, — and I think that liberty may be per- 
mitted to a simple layman, since eminent members of the 
clergy criticise the whole Bible as freely as if it were the his- 
tory of Queen Elizabeth by Mr. Eroude, — I should demur at 
the doctrine that it is better to marry than to burn : I myself 
should prefer burning. With these sentiments it would ill 
become any one entitled to that distinction of ‘gentleman ’ 
which you confer on me to lead a fellow-victim to the sacri- 
ficial altar. As for any reproach attached to Miss Elsie, 
since in my telegram I directed you to ask for a young gentle- 
man at this hotel, her very sex is not known in this place 
unless you divulge it. And — ” 

Here Kenelm was interrupted by a violent explosion of 
rage from the uncle. He stamped his feet; he almost foamed 
at the mouth; he doubled his fist, and shook it in Kenelm ’s 
face. 

“Sir, you are mocking me: John Bovill is not a man to be 
jeered in this way. You shall marry the girl. I ’ll not have 
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her thrust back upon me to be the plague of my life with her 
whims and tantrums. You have taken her, and you shall 
keep her, or I’ll break every bone in your skin.” 

“Break them,” said Kenelm, resignedly, but at the same 
time falling back into a formidable attitude of defence, which 
cooled the pugnacity of his accuser. Mr. Bovill sank into 
his chair, and wiped his forehead. Kenelm craftily pursued 
the advantage he had gained, and in mild accents proceeded 
to reason, — 

“ When you recover your habitual serenity of humour, Mr. 
Bovill, you will see how much your very excusable desire to 
secure your niece’s happiness, and, I may add, to reward 
what you allow to have been forbearing and well-bred con- 
duct on my part, has hurried you into an error of judgment. 
You know nothing of me. I may be, for what you know, an 
impostor or swindler; I may have every bad quality, and yet 
you are to be contented with my assurance, or rather your 
own assumption, that I am born a gentleman, in order to give 
me your niece and her .£20,000 This is temporary insanity 
on your part. Allow me to leave you to recover from your 
excitement.” 

■ ■ Stop, sir,” said Mr. Bovill, in a changed and sullen tone; 
“I am not quite the madman you think me. But I dare say 
I have been too hasty and too rough. Nevertheless the facts 
are as I have stated them, and I do not see how, as a man of 
honour, you can get off marrying my niece. The mistake 
you made in running away with her was, no doubt, innocent 
on your part: but still there it is; and supposing the case 
came before a jury, it would be an ugly one for you and your 
family. Marriage alone could mend it. Gome, come, I own 
I was too business-like in rushing to the point at once, and I 
no longer say, ‘Marry my niece off-hand.’ You have only 
seen her disguised and in a false position. Pay me a visit at 
Oakdale; stay with me a month; and if at the end of that 
time you do not like her well enough to propose, I’ll let you 
off and say no more about it.” 

While Mr. Bovill thus spoke, and Kenelm listened, neither 
saw that the door had been noiselessly opened and that Elsie 
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stood at the threshold. Now, before Kenelm could reply, 
she advanced into the middle of the room, and, her small 
figure drawn up to its fullest height, her cheeks glowing, her 
lips quivering, exclaimed, — 

“Uncle, for shame! ” Then addressing Kenelm in a sharp 
tone of anguish, “Oh, do not believe I knew anything of 
this ! ” she covered her face with both hands and stood mute. 

All of chivalry that Kenelm had received with his baptis- 
mal appellation was aroused. He sprang up, and, bending 
his knee as he drew one of her hands into his own, he said, — • 

“ I am as convinced that your uncle’s words are abhorrent 
to yon as I am that you are a pure-hearted and high-spiritecl 
woman, of whose friendship I shall be proud. We meet 
again.” Then releasing her hand, he addressed Mr. Bovill: 
“ Sir, you are unworthy the charge of your niece. Had you 
not been so, she would have committed no imprudence. If 
she have any female relation, to that relation transfer your 
charge.” 

“I have! I have!” cried Elsie; “my lost mother’s sister: 
let me go to her.” 

“The woman who keeps a school!” said Mr. Bovill 
sneeringly. 

“Why not?” asked Kenelm. 

“ She never would go there. I proposed it to her a year 
ago. The minx would not go into a school.” 

“I will now, Uncle.” 

“Well, then, yon shall at once; and I hope you’ll be put 
on bread and water. Fool ! fool ! you have spoilt your own 
game. Mr, Chillingly, now that Miss Elsie has turned her 
hack on herself, I can convince you that I am not the mad- 
man you thought me. I was at the festive meeting held when 
you came of age: my brother is one of your father’s tenants. 
I did not recognize your face immediately in the excitement 
of our encounter and in your change of dress; but in walking 
home it struck me that I had seen it before, and I knew it at 
once when you entered the room to-day. It has been a tussle 
between us which should beat the other. You have beat me; 
and thanks to that idiot! If she had not put her spoke into 
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my wheel, she would have lived to be ‘my lady. 5 Now 
good-day, sir.” 

“Mr. Bovill, you offered to shake hands: shake hands now, 
and promise me, with the good grace of one honourable com- 
batant to another, that Miss Elsie shall go to her aunt the 
schoolmistress at once if she wishes it. Hark ye, my friend ” 
(this in Mr. Bovill 5 s ear) : “ a man can never manage a woman. 
Till a woman marries, a prudent man leaves her to women; 
when she does marry, she manages her husband, and there 5 s 
an end of it.” 

Kenelm was gone. 

“Oh, wise young man!” murmured the uncle. “Elsie, 
dear, how can you go to your aunt’s while you are in that- 
dress?” 

Elsie started as from a trance, her eyes directed towards 
the doorway through which Kenelm had vanished. “This 
dress,” she said contemptuously, “this dress; is not that 
easily altered with shops in the town?” 

“Gad!” muttered Mr. Bovill, “that youngster is a second 
Solomon; and if I can’t manage Elsie, she’ll manage a hus- 
band whenever she gets one. ” 


CHAPTER. VIII. 

“Bv the powers that guard innocence and celibacy,” solilo- 
quized Kenelm Chillingly, “but I have had a narrow escape! 
and had that amphibious creature been in girl’s clothes in- 
stead of boy’s, when she intervened like the deity of the an- 
cient drama, I might have plunged my armorial Fishes into 
hot water. Though, indeed, it is hard to suppose that a 
young lady head-over-ears in love with Mr. 'Compton yester- 
day could have consigned her affections to me to-day. Still 
she looked as if she could, which proves either that one is 
never to trust a woman’s heart or never to trust a woman’s 
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looks. Decimus Roach is right. Man must never relax his 
flight from the women, if he strives to achieve an ‘Approach 
to the Angels.’” 

These reflections were made by Kenelm Chillingly as, hav- 
ing turned his back upon the town in which such temptations 
and trials had befallen him, he took his solitary way along a 
footpath that wound through meads and cornfields, and short- 
ened by three miles the distance to a cathedral town at which 
he proposed to rest for the night. 

lie had travelled for some hours, and the sun was begin- 
ning to slope towards a range of blue hills in the west, when 
he came to the margin of a fresh rivulet, overshadowed by 
feathery willows and the quivering leaves of silvery Italian 
poplars. Tempted by the quiet and cool of this pleasant spot, 
he flung himself down on. the banks, drew from his knapsack 
some crusts of bread with which he had wisely provided him- 
self, and, dipping them into the pure lymph as it rippled over 
its pebbly bed, enjoyed one of those luxurious repasts for 
which epicures would exchange their banquet in return for 
the appetite of youth. Then, reclining along the bank, and 
crushing the wild thyme that grows best and sweetest in 
wooded coverts, provided they be neighboured by water, no 
matter whether in pool or rill, he resigned himself to that 
intermediate state between thought and dream-land which we 
call “revery.” At a little distance he heard the low still 
sound of the mower’s scythe, and the air came to his brow 
sweet with the fragrance of new-mown hay. 

He was roused by a gentle tap on the shoulder, and turning 
lazily round, saw a good-humoured jovial face upon a pair of 
massive shoulders, and heard a hearty and winning voice 
say,— 

“Young man, if you are not too tired, will you lend a hand 
to get in my hay? We are very short of hands, and I am 
afraid we shall have rain pretty soon.” 

Kenelm rose and shook himself, gravely contemplated the 
stranger, and replied in his customary sententious fashion, 
“Man is born to help his fellow-man, — especially to get in 
hay while the sun shines. I am at your service.” 
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“That’s a good fellow, and I’m greatly obliged to yon. 
You see I had counted on a gang of roving haymakers, but 
they were bought up by another farmer. This way;” and 
leading on through a gap in the brushwood, he emerged, fol- 
lowed by Kenelm, into a large meadow, one-third of which 
was still under -the scythe, the rest being occupied with per- 
sons of both sexes, tossing and spreading the cut grass. 
Among the latter, Kenelm, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, 
soon found himself tossing and spreading like the rest, with 
his usual melancholy resignation of mien and aspect. Though 
a little awkward at first in the use of his unfamiliar imple- 
ments, his practice in all athletic accomplishments bestowed 
on him that invaluable quality which is termed “handiness,” 
and he soon distinguished himself by the superior activity 
and neatness with which he performed his work. Something 
— it might be in his countenance or in the charm of his being 
a stranger — attracted the attention of the feminine section of 
haymakers, and one very pretty girl who was nearer to him 
than the rest attempted to commence conversation. 

“This is new to you,” she said smiling. 

“Nothing is new to me,” answered Kenelm, mournfully. 
“ But allow me to observe that to do things well you should 
only do one thing at a time. I am here to make hay and not 
conversation.” 

“My!” said the girl, in amazed ejaculation, and turned 
off with a toss of her pretty head. 

“I wonder if that jade has got an uncle,” thought Kenelm. 

The farmer, who took his share of work with the men, 
halting now and then to look round, noticed Kenelm’s vigor- 
ous application with much approval, and at the close of the 
day’s work shook him heartily by the hand, leaving a two- 
shilling piece in his palm. The heir of the Chillinglys gazed 
on that honorarium, and turned it over with the finger and 
thumb of the left band. 

“Be n’t it eno’?” said the farmer, nettled. 

“Pardon me,” answered Kenelm. “But, to tell you the 
truth, it is the first money I ever earned by my own bodily 
labour; and I regard it with equal curiosity and respect. 
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But if it would not offend you, I would ratlier that, instead 
of tlie money, you had offered me some supper; for I have 
tasted nothing but bread and water since the morning.” 

“You shall have the money and supper both, my lad,” said 
the farmer, cheerily. “And if you will stay and help till I 
have got in the hay, I dare say my good woman can find you 
a better bed than you’ll get in the village inn; if, indeed, 
you ’can get one there at all.” 

“You are very kind. But before I accept your hospitality 
excuse one question : have you any nieces about you? ” 

“Nieces!” echoed the farmer, mechanically thrusting his 
hands into his breeehes-pockets as if in search of something 
there, “nieces about me! what do you mean? Be that a new- 
fangled word for coppers?” 

“Not for coppers, though perhaps for brass. But I spoke 
without metaphor. I object to nieces upon abstract principle, 
confirmed by the test of experience.” 

The farmer stared, and thought his new friend not quite so 
sound in his mental as he evidently was in his physical con- 
formation, but replied, with a laugh, “Make yourself easy, 
then. I have only one niece, and she is married to an iron- 
monger and lives in Exeter.” 

On entering the farmhouse, Kenelm’s host conducted him 
straight into the kitchen, and cried out, in a hearty voice, to 
a comely middle-aged dame, who, with a stout girl, was in- 
tent on culinary operations, “Hulloa! old woman, I have 
brought you a guest who has well earned his supper, for 
he has done the work of two, and I have promised him a 
bed.” 

The farmer’s wife turned sharply round. “ He is heartily 
welcome to supper. As to a bed,” she said doubtfully, “I 
don’t know.” But here her eyes settled on Kenelm; and 
there was something in his aspect so unlike what she ex- 
pected to see in an itinerant haymaker, that she involuntarily 
dropped a courtesy, and resumed, with a change of tone, “ The 
gentleman shall have the guest-room: but it will take a little 
time to get ready ; you know, J ohn, all tbe furniture is cov- 
ered up.” 
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“Well, wife, there will be leisure eno’ for that. He don’t 
want to go to roost till he has supped.” 

“Certainly not,” said Kenelm, sniffing a very agreeable 
odour. 

“Where are the girls?” asked the farmer. 

“They have been in these five minutes, and gone upstairs 
to tidy themselves.” 

“What girls?” faltered Kenelm, retreating towards tin* 
door. “I thought you said you had no nieces.” 

“But I did not say I had no daughters. Why, you are not 
afraid of them, are you? ” 

“Sir,” replied Kenelm, with a polite and politic evasion of 
that question, “ if your daughters are like their mother, you 
can’t say that they are not dangerous.” 

“Come,” cried the farmer, looking very much pleased, 
while his dame smiled and blushed, “come, that’s as nicely 
said as if you were canvassing the county. ’T is not among 
haymakers that you learned manners, I guess ; and perhaps I 
have been making too free with my betters.” 

“What l” quoth the courteous Kenelm, “do you mean to 
imply that you were too free with your shillings? Apolo- 
gize for that, if you like, but I don’t thiuk you ’ll get back 
the shillings. I have not seen so much of this life as you 
have, but, according to my experience, when a man once 
parts with his money, whether to his betters or his worsers, 
the chances are that he ’ll never see it again.” 

At this aphorism the farmer laughed ready to kill himself, 
his wife chuckled, and even the maid-of-all-work grinned. 
Kenelm, preserving his unalterable gravity, said to himself, — 

“Wit consists in the epigrammatic expression of a common- 
place truth, and the dullest remark on the worth of money is 
almost as sure of successful appreciation as the dullest remark 
on the worthlessness of women. Certainly I am a wit 
without knowing it.” 

Here the farmer touched him on the shoulder — touched it, 
did not slap it, as he would have done ten minutes before — 
and said, — 

“We must not disturb the Missis or we shall get no supper. 
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I’ll just go and give a look into the cow-sheds. Bo you 
know much about cows?” 

“ Yes, cows produce cream and butter. The best cows are 
those which produce at the least cost the best cream and 
butter. But how the best cream and butter can be produced 
at a price which will place them free of expense on a poor 
man’s breakfast-table is a question to be settled by a Re- 
formed Parliament and a Liberal Administration. In the 
meanwhile let us not delay the supper.” 

The farmer and his guest quitted the kitchen and entered 
the farmyard. 

“You are quite a stranger in these parts?” 

“Quite.” 

“You don’t even know my name?” 

“No, except that I hoard your wife call you John.” 

“My name is John Saunderson.” 

“Ah! you come from the North, then? That’s why you 
are so sensible and shrewd. Names that end in ‘son’ are 
chiefly borne by the descendants of the Danes, to whom. King 
Alfred, Heaven bless him! peacefully assigned no less than 
sixteen English counties. And when a Dane was called some- 
body’s son, it is a sign that he was the son of a somebody. ” 

“By gosh! I never heard that before.” 

“If I thought you had I should not have said it.” 

“Now I have told you my name, what is yours?” 

“A wise man asks questions and a fool answers them. 
Suppose for a moment that I am not a fool.” 

Banner Saunderson scratched his head, and looked more 
puzzled than became the descendant of a Dane settled by 
King Alfred in the north of England. 

“Dash it,” said he at last, “but I think you are Yorkshire 
too.” 

“ Man, who is the most conceited of all animals, says that 
he alone has the prerogative of thought, and condemns the 
other animals to the meaner mechanical operation which he 
calls instinct. But as instincts are unerring and thoughts 
generally go wrong, man has not much to boast of according 
to his own definition. When you say you think, and take it 
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for granted., that I am Yorkshire, you err. I am not York- 
shire. Confining yourself to instinct, can you divine when 
we shall sup? The cows you are about to visit divine to a 
moment when they shall he fed.” 

Said the farmer, recovering his sense of superiority to the 
guest whom he obliged with a supper, “In ten minutes.” 
Then, after a pause, and in a tone of deprecation, as if he 
feared he might be thought fine, he continued, “We don’t 
sup in the kitchen. My father did, and so did I till I mar- 
ried; but my Bess, though she’s as good a farmer’s wife as 
ever wore shoe-leather, was a tradesman’s daughter, and had 
been brought up different. You see she was not without a 
good bit of money: but even if she had been, I should not 
have liked her folks to say I had lowered her; so we sup in 
the parlour.” 

Quoth Kenelm, “The first consideration is to sup at all. 
Supper conceded, every man is more likely to get on in life 
who would rather sup in his parlour than his kitchen. 
Meanwhile, I see a pump; while you go to the cows I will 
stay here and wash my hands of them.” 

“Hold! you seem a sharp fellow, and certainly no fool. I 
have a son, a good smart chap, but stuck up; crows it over us 
all; thinks no small beer of himself. You ’d do me a service, 
and him too, if you ’d let him down a peg or two.” 

Kenelm, who was now hard at work at the pump-handle, 
only replied by a gracious nod. But as he seldom lost an op- 
portunity for reflection, he said to himself, while he laved his 
face in the stream from the spout, “One can’t wonder why 
every small man thinks it so pleasant to let down a big one, 
when a father asks a stranger to let down his own son for 
even fancying that he is not small beer. It is upon that prin- 
ciple in human nature that criticism wisely relinquishes its 
pretensions as an analytical science, and becomes a lucrative 
profession. It relies on the pleasure its readers find in 
letting a man down,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

It was a pretty, quaint farmhouse, such as might well go 
with two or three hundred acres of tolerably good land, tol- 
erably well farmed by an active old-fashioned tenant, who, 
though he did not use mowing-machines nor steam-ploughs 
nor dabble in chemical experiments, still brought an adequate 
capital to his land and made the capital yield a very fair re- 
turn of interest. The supper was laid out in a good-sized 
though low-pitched parlour with a glazed door, now wide 
open, as were all the latticed windows, looking into a small 
garden, rich in those straggling old English flowers which 
are nowadays banished from gardens more pretentions and 
infinitely less fragrant. At one corner was an arbour covered 
with honeysuckle, and opposite to it a row of beehives. The 
room itself had an air of comfort, and that sort of elegance 
which indicates the presiding genius of feminine taste. There 
were shelves suspended to the wall by bine ribbons, and filled 
with small books neatly bound; there were flower-pots in all 
the window-sills; there was a small cottage piano; the walls 
were graced partly with engraved portraits of county mag- 
nates and prize oxen; partly with samplers in worsted-work, 
comprising verses of moral character and the names and 
birthdays of the farmer’s grandmother, mother, wife, and 
daughters. Over the chimney-piece was a small mirror, and 
above that the trophy of a fox’s brush; while niched into an 
angle in the room was a glazed cupboard, rich with specimens 
of old china, Indian and English. 

The party consisted of the farmer, his wife, three buxom 
daughters, and a pale-faced slender lad of about twenty, 
the only son, who did not take willingly to farming: he 
had been educated at a superior grammar school, and had 
high notions about the March of Intellect and the Progress 
of the Age. 
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Kenelm, though among tlie gravest of mortals, was one of 
the least shy. In fact shyness is the usual symptom of a 
keen amour projpre ; and of that quality the youthful Chil- 
lingly scarcely possessed more than did the three Fishes of 
his hereditary scutcheon. He felt himself perfectly at home 
with his entertainers,- taking care, however, that his atten- 
tions were so equally divided between the three daughters as 
to prevent all suspicion of a particular preference. “ There 
is safety in numbers,” thought he, especially in odd num- 
bers. The three Graces never married, neither did the nine 
Muses.” 

“I presume, young ladies, that you are foncTof music,” said 
Kenelm, glancing at the piano. 

“Yes, I love it dearly,” said the eldest girl, speaking for 
the others. 

Quoth the farmer, as he heaped the stranger’s plate with 
boiled beef and carrots, “ Things are not what they were 
when I was a boy; then it was only great tenant-farmers who 
had their girls taught the piano, and sent their boys to a good 
school. Now we small folks are for helping our children a 
step or two higher than our own place on the ladder.” 

“The schoolmaster is abroad,” said the son, with the em- 
phasis of a sage adding an original aphorism to the stores of 
philosophy. 

“There is, no doubt, a greater equality of culture than there 
was in the last generation,” said Kenelm, “People of all 
ranks utter the same commonplace ideas in very much the 
same arrangements of syntax. And in proportion as the de- 
mocracy of intelligence extends — a friend of mine, who is a 
doctor, tells me that complaints formerly reserved to what is 
called aristocracy (though what that word means in plain 
English I don’t know) are equally shared by the commonalty 
— tic-douloureux and other neuralgic maladies abound. And 
the human race, in England at least, is becoming more slight 
and delicate. There is a fable' of a man who, when he be- 
came exceedingly old, was turned into a grasshopper. Eng- 
land is very old, and is evidently approaching the grass- 
hopper state of development. Perhaps we don’t eat as 
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much, beef as our forefathers did. May I ask you for 
another slice?” 

Kenelm’s remarks were somewhat over the heads of Ms 
audience. But the son, taking them as a slur upon the en- 
lightened spirit of the age, coloured up and said, with a 
knitted brow, “I hope, sir, that you are not an enemy to 
progress.” 

“ That depends : for instance, I prefer staying here, where 
I am well off, to going farther and faring worse.” 

“Well said! ” cried the farmer. 

Not deigning to notice that interruption, the son took up 
Kenelm’s reply with a sneer, “ I suppose you mean that it is 
to fare worse, if you march with the time.” 

“ I am afraid we have no option but to march with the time ; 
but when we reach that stage when to march any farther is to 
march into old age, we should not be sorry if time would be 
kind enough to stand still; and all good doctors concur in 
advising us to do nothing to hurry him.” 

“There is no sign of old age in this country, sir; and thank 
Heaven we are not standing still! ” 

“ Grasshoppers never do ; they are always hopping and jump- 
ing, and making what they think ‘progress, ’ till (unless they 
hop into the water and are swallowed up prematurely by a 
carp or a frog) they die of the exhaustion which hops and 
jumps unremitting naturally produce. May I ask you, Mrs. 
Saunderson, for some of that rice-pudding? ” 

The farmer, who, though he did not quite comprehend 
Kenelm’s metaphorical mode of arguing, saw delightedly that 
his wise son looked more posed than himself, cried with great 
glee, “Bob, my boy, — Bob, our visitor is a little too much 
for you ! ” 

“Oh, no,” said Kenelm, modestly. “But I honestly think 
Mr. Bob would be a wiser man, and a weightier man, and more 
removed from the grasshopper state, if he would think less 
and eat more pudding.” 

When the supper was over the farmer offered Kenelm a 
clay pipe filled with shag, which that adventurer accepted 
with his habitual resignation to the ills of life; and the whole 
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party, excepting Mrs. Saunderson, strolled into the garden. 
Kenelm and Mr. Saunderson seated themselves in the honey- 
suckle arbour: the girls and the advocate of progress stood 
without among the garden flowers. It was a still and lovely 
night, the moon at her full. The farmer, seated facing his 
hayfields, smoked on placidly. Kenelm, at the third whiff, 
laid aside his pipe, and glanced furtively at the three Graces. 
They formed a pretty group, all clustered together near the 
silenced beehives, the two younger seated on the grass strip 
that bordered the flower-beds, their arms over each other’s 
shoulders, the elder one standing behind them, with the 
moonlight shining soft on her auburn hair. 

Young Saunderson walked restlessly by himself to and fro 
the path of gravel. 

“It is a strange thing, ” ruminated Kenelm, “that girls are 
not unpleasant to look at if you take them collectively, — 
two or three bound up together; but if you detach any one of 
them from the bunch, the odds are that she is as plain as a 
pikestaff. I wonder whether that bucolical grasshopper, who 
is so enamoured of the hop and jump that he calls ‘progress,’ 
classes the society of the Mormons among the evidences of 
civilized advancement? There is a good deal to be said in 
favour of taking a whole lot of wives as one may buy a whole 
lot of cheap razors, For it is not impossible that out of a 
dozen a good one may be found. And then, too, a whole nose- 
gay of variegated blooms, with a faded leaf here and there, 
must be more agreeable to the eye than the same monotonous 
solitary lady’s smock. But I fear these reflections are naughty; 
let ns change them. Farmer,” he said aloud, “I suppose 
jour handsome daughters are too fine to assist you much. I 
did not see them among the haymakers.” 

“Oh, they were there, but by themselves, in the back part 
of the field. I did not want them to mix with all the girls, 
many of whom are strangers from other places. I don’t know 
anything against them; but as I don’t know anything for 
them, I thought it as well to keep my lasses apart.” 

“But I should have supposed it wiser to keep your son 
apart from them, I saw him in the thick of those nymphs.” 
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"Well,” said the farmer, musingly, and withdrawing his 
pipe from his lips, “ I don’t think lasses not quite well brought 
up, poor things ! do as much harm to the lads as they can do 
to proper-behaved lasses; leastways my wife does not think 
so. ‘Keep good girls from bad girls,’ says she, ‘and good 
girls will never go wrong.’ And you will find there is some- 
thing in that when you have girls of your own to take 
care of.” 

“Without waiting for that time, which I trust may never 
occur, I can recognize the wisdom of your excellent wife’s 
observation. My own opinion is, that a woman can more 
easily do mischief to her own sex than to ours; since, of 
course, she cannot exist without doing mischief to somebody 
or other.” 

“And good, too,” said the jovial farmer, thumping his fist 
on the table. “What should we be without women?” 

“Very much better, I take it, sir. Adam was as good as 
gold, and never had a qualm of conscience or stomach till 
Eve seduced him into eating raw apples.” 

“ Young man, thou ’st been crossed in love. I see it now - . 
That ’s why thou look’st so sorrowful.” 

“ Sorrowful ! Did you ever know a man crossed in love who 
looked less sorrowful when he came across a pudding?” 

“Hey ! but thou canst ply a good knife and fork, that I will 
say for thee.” Here the farmer turned round, and gazed on 
Kenelm with deliberate scrutiny. That scrutiny accom- 
plished, his voice took a somewhat more respectful tone, as 
he resumed, “Do you know that you puzzle me somewhat? ” 

“Very likely. I am sure that X puzzle myself. Say on.” 

“ Looking at your dress and — and — ” 

“The two shillings you gave me? Yes — ” 

“I took you for the son of some small farmer like myself. 
But now I judge from your talk that you are a college chap, 
— anyhow, a gentleman. Be n’t it so?” 

“My dear Mr. Saunderson, I set out on my travels, which 
is not long ago, with a strong dislike to telling lies. But I 
doubt if a man can get along through this world without find- 
ing that the faculty of lying was bestowed on him by Nature 
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as a necessary means of self-preservation. If you are going 
to ask me any questions about myself, I am sure that I shall 
tell you lies. Perhaps, therefore, it may be best for both if 
I decline the bed you proffered me, and take my night’s rest 
under a hedge.” 

“Pooh! I don’t want to know more of a man’s affairs than 
he thinks fit to tell me. Stay and finish the haymaking. 
And I say, lad, I ’m glad you don’t seem to care for the girls ; 
for I saw a very pretty one trying to flirt with you, and if 
you don’t mind she’ll bring you into trouble.” 

“How? Does she want to run away from her uncle?” 

“Uncle! Bless you, she don’t live with him! She lives 
with her father; and I never knew that she wants to run 
away. In fact, Jessie Wiles — that’s her name — is, I be- 
lieve, a very good girl, and everybody likes her, — perhaps a 
little too much ; but then she knows she ’s a beauty, and does 
not object to admiration.” 

“No woman ever does, whether she ’s a beauty or not. But 
I don’t yet understand why Jessie Wiles should bring me 
into trouble.” 

“Because there is a big hulking fellow who has gone half 
out of his wits for her; and when he fancies he sees any 
other chap too sweet on her he thrashes him into a jelly. So, 
youngster, you just keep your skin out of that trap.” 

“Hem! And what does the girl say to those proofs of 
affection? Does she like the man the better for thrashing 
other admirers into jelly?” 

“Poor child! No; she hates the very sight of him. But 
he swears she shall marry nobody else if he hangs for it. 
And, to tell you the truth, I suspect that if Jessie does seem 
to trifle with others a little, too lightly, it is to draw away 
this bully’s suspicion from the only man I think she does 
care for, — a poor sickly young fellow who was crippled by 
an accident, and whom Tom Bowles could brain with his little 
finger.” 

“This is really interesting,” cried Kenelm, showing some- 
thing like excitement. “ I should like to know this terrible 
suitor.” 
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“That's easy eno J ,” said tlie farmer, dryly. “You have 
only to take a stroll with Jessie Wiles after sunset, and 
you'll know more of Tom Bowles than yon are likely to for- 
get in a month.” 

“Thank you very much for your information,” said 
Kenelm, in a soft tone, grateful but pensive. “I hope to 
profit by it.” 

“Do. I should be sorry if any harm came to thee; and 
Tom Bowles in one of his furies is as bad to cross as a mad 
bull. So now, as we must be up early, I ’ll just take a look 
round the stables, and then off to bed; and I advise you to do 
the same.” 

“Thank you for the hint. I see the young ladies have 
already gone in. Good-night.” 

Passing through the garden, Kenelm encountered the jun- 
ior Saunderson. 

“X fear,” said the Votary of Progress, “ that you have found 
the governor awful slow. What have you been talking 
about?” 

“Girls,” said Kenelm, “a subject always awful, but not 
necessarily slow.” 

“Girls, — the governor been talking about girls? You 
joke.” 

“ I wish I did joke, but that is a thing I could never do 
since I came upon earth. Even in the cradle, I felt that life 
was a very serious matter, and did not allow of jokes. I re- 
member too well my first dose of castor-oil. You too, Mr. 
Bob, have doubtless imbibed that initiatory preparation to 
the sweets of existence. The corners of your mouth have not 
recovered from the downward curves into which it so rigidly 
dragged them. Like myself, you are of grave temperament, 
and not easily moved to jocularity, — nay, an enthusiast for 
Progress is of necessity a man eminently dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. And chronic dissatisfaction resents 
the momentary relief of a joke.” 

“ Give off chaffing, if you please,” said Bob, lowering the 
didascular intonations of his voice, “ and just tell me plainly, 
did not my father say anything particular about me? ” 
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“Not a word: the only person of the male sex of •whom he 
said anything particular was Tom Bowles.” 

“ What, fighting Tom 1 the terror of the whole neighbour- 
hood! Ah, I guess the old gentleman is afraid lest Tom may 
fall foul upon me. But Jessie Wiles is not worth a quarrel 
with that brute. It is a crying shame in the Government — ” 

“What! has the Government failed to appreciate the hero- 
ism of Tom Bowles, or rather to restrain the excesses of its 
ardour?” 

“Stuff! it is a shame in the Government not to have com- 
pelled his father to put him to school. If education were 
universal — ” 

“You think there would be no brutes in particular. It 
maybe so; but education is universal in China, and so is 
the bastinado. I thought, however, that you said the school- 
master was abroad, and that the age of enlightenment was in 
full progress.” 

“Yes, in the towns, but not in these obsolete rural dis- 
tricts; and that brings me to the point. I feel lost, thrown 
away here. I have something in me, sir, and it can only 
come out by collision with equal minds. So do me a favour, 
will you? ” 

“With the greatest pleasure.” 

“ Give the governor a hint that he can’t expect me, after the 
education I have had, to follow the plough and fatten pigs; 
and that Manchester is the place for me.” 

“Why Manchester?” 

“Because I have a relation in business there who will give 
me a clerkship if the governor will consent. And Manchester 
rules England.” . * 

“Mr. Bob Saunderson, I will do my best to promote your 
wishes. This is a land of liberty, and every man should 
choose his own walk in it, so that, at the last, if he goes to 
the dogs, he goes to them without that disturbance of temper 
which is naturally occasioned by the sense of being driven to 
their jaws by another man against his own will. He has 
then no one to blame but himself. And that, Mr. Bob, is a 
great comfort. When, having got into a scrape, we blame 
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others, we unconsciously become unjust, spiteful, uncharita- 
ble, malignant, perhaps revengeful. We indulge in feelings 
which tend to demoralize the whole character. But when we 
only blame ourselves, we become modest and penitent. We 
make allowances for others. And indeed self-blame is a 
salutary exercise of conscience, which a really good man per- 
forms every day of his life. And now, will yon show me the 
room in which I am to sleep, and forget for a few hours that 
I am alive at all: the best thing that can happen to us in this 
world, my dear Mr. Bob! There’s never much amiss with 
our days, so long as we can forget about them the moment we 
lay our heads on the pillow.” 

The two young men entered the house amicably, arm in 
arm. The girls had already retired, but Mrs. Saunderson 
was still up to conduct her visitor to the guest’s chamber,^— a 
pretty room which had been furnished twenty-two years ago 
on the occasion of the farmer’s marriage, at the expense of 
Mrs. Saunderson’ s mother, for her own occupation when she 
paid them a visit, and with its dimity curtains and trellised 
paper it still looked as fresh and new as if decorated and 
furnished yesterday. 

Left alone, Kenelm undressed, and before he got into bed, 
bared his right arm, and doubling it, gravely contemplated 
its muscular development, passing his left hand over that 
prominence in the upper part which is vulgarly called the 
ball. Satisfied apparently with the size and the firmness of 
that pugilistic protuberance, he gently sighed forth, “ I fear 
I shall have to lick Thomas Bowles.” In five minutes more 
he was asleep. 



CHAPTER X. 


The next day the hay-mowing was completed, and a large 
portion of the hay already made carted away to be stacked. 
Kenelm acquitted himself with a credit not less praiseworthy 
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than, had previously won Mr. Saunderson’s approbation. But 
instead of rejecting as before the acquaintance of Miss J essie 
Wiles, he contrived towards noon to place himself near to 
that dangerous beauty, and commenced conversation. “ I am 
afraid I was rather rude to you yesterday, and I want to beg 
pardon.” 

‘‘Oh,” answered the girl, in that simple intelligible Eng- 
lish which is more frequent among our village folks nowa- 
days than many popular novelists would lead 11s into suppos- 
ing, “ oh, I ought to ask pardon for taking a liberty in speak- 
ing to you. But I thought you ’d feel strange, and I intended 
it kindly.” 

“I’m sure you did,” returned Kenelm, chivalrously raking 
her portion of hay as well as his own, while he spoke. “ And 
I want to be good friends with you. It is very near the time 
when we shall leave oft' for dinner, and Mrs. Saunderson has 
filled my pockets with some excellent beef-sandwiches, which 
I shall be happy to share with you, if you do not object to 
dine with me here, instead of going home for your dinner.” 

The girl hesitated, and then shook her head in dissent from 
the proposition. * 

“Are you afraid that your neighbours will think it wrong? ” 

Jessie curled up her lips with a pretty scorn, and said, “ I 
don’t much care what other folks say, but isn’t it wrong?” 

“Not in the least. Let me make your mind easy. I am 
here but for a day or two: we are not likely ever to meet 
again; but, before I go, I should be glad if I could do you 
some little service.” As he spoke he had paused from his 
work, and, leaning on his rake, fixed his eyes, for the first 
time attentively, on the fair haymaker. 

Yes, she was decidedly pretty, — pretty to a rare degree: 
luxuriant brown hair neatly tied up, under a straw hat doubt- 
less of her own plaiting; for, as a general rule, nothing more 
educates the village maid for the destinies of flirt than the 
accomplishment of straw-plaiting. She had large, soft blue 
eyes, delicate small features, and a complexion more clear in 
its healthful bloom than rural beauties generally retain against 
tfie influences of wind and sun. She smiled and slightly col- 
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trared as lie gazed on Her, and, lifting her eyes, gave him one 
gentle, trustful glance, which might have bewitched a phi- 
losopher and deceived a roue. And yet Kenelm by that intu- 
itive knowledge of character which is often truthfulest where 
it is least disturbed by the doubts and cavils of acquired 
knowledge, felt at once that in that girl’s mind coquetry, 
perhaps unconscious, was conjoined with an innocence of 
anything worse than coquetry as complete as a child’s. He 
bowed his head, in withdrawing his gaze, and took her into 
his heart as tenderly as if she had been a child appealing to 
it for protection. 

“Certainly,” he said inly, “certainly I must lick Tom 
Bowles; yet stay, perhaps after all she likes him.” 

“But,” he continued aloud, “you do not see how I can be 
of any service to you. Before I explain, let me ask which of 
the men in the field is Tom Bowles?” 

“Tom Bowles?” exclaimed Jessie, in atone of surprise 
and alarm, and turning pale as she looked hastily round; 
“you frightened me, sir: but he is not here; he does not 
work in the fields. But how came you to hear of Tom 
Bowles?” 

“ Dine with me and I ’ll tell you. Look, there is a quiet 
place in yon corner under the thorn-trees by that piece of 
water. See, they are leaving off work : I will go for a can 
of beer, and then, pray, let me join you there.” 

Jessie paused for a moment as if doubtful still; then again 
glancing at Kenelm, and assured by the grave kindness of his 
countenance, uttered a scarce audible assent and moved away 
towards the thorn-trees. 

As the sun now stood perpendicularly over their heads, and 
the hand of the clock in the village church tower, soaring 
over the hedgerows, reached the first hour after noon, all 
work ceased in a sudden silenee: some of the girls went back 
to their homes; those who stayed grouped together, apart 
from the men, who took their way to the shadows of a large 
oak-tree in the hedgerow, where beer kegs and cans awaited 
them. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“Avd now,” said Kenelm, as the two young persons, hav- 
ing finished their simple repast, sat under the thorn-trees and 
by the side of the water, fringed at that part with tall reeds 
through which the light summer breeze stirred with a pleas- 
ant murmur, “now I will talk to you about Tom Bowles. Is 
it true that you don’t like that brave young fellow? I say 
young, as I take his youth for granted.” 

“Like him! I hate the sight of him.” 

“Lid you always hate the sight of him? You must 
surely at one time have allowed him to think that you did 
not? ” 

The girl winced, and made no answer, but plucked a daffo- 
dil from the soil, and tore it ruthlessly to pieces. 

“I am afraid you like to serve your admirers as you do 
that ill-fated flower,” said Kenelm, with some severity of 
tone. “ But concealed in the flower you may sometimes find 
the sting of a bee. I see by your countenance that you did 
not tell Tom Bowles that you hated him till it was too late to 
prevent his losing his wits for you.” 

“No; I wasn’t so bad as that,” said Jessie, looking, never- 
theless, rather ashamed of herself; “but I was silly and 
giddy-like, I own; and, when he first took notice of me, I 
was pleased, without thinking much of it, because, you see, 
Mr. Bowles (emphasis on Mr.) is higher up than a poor girl 
like me. He is a tradesman, and I am only a shepherd’s 
daughter; though, indeed, Father is more like Mr. Saunder- 
son’s foreman, than a mere shepherd. But I never thought 
anything serious of it, and did not suppose he did; that is, 
at first.” 

“ Bo Tom Bowles is a tradesman. What trade? ” 

“A farrier, sir.” 

"And, I am told, a very fine yonng man.” 
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“I don’t know as to that; he is very big.” 

“ And what made yon hate him? ” 

“ The first thing that made me hate him was that he in- 
sulted Father, who is a very quiet, timid man, and threatened 
I don’t know what if Father did not make me keep company 
with him. Make me indeed! But Mr. Bowles is a danger 4 
ous, bad-hearted, violent man, and — don’t laugh at me, sir, 
but I dreamed one night he was murdering me. And I think 
he will too, if he stays here: and so does his poor mother, 
who is a very nice woman, and wants him to go away; but 
he ’ll not.” 

“Jessie,” said Kenelm, softly, “I said I wanted to make 
friends with you. Do you think you can make a friend of 
me? I can never be more than friend. But I should like to 
be that. Can you trust me as one? ” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, firmly, and, as she lifted her eyes 
to him, their look was pure from all vestige of coquetry,— 
guileless, frank, grateful. 

“Is there not another young man who courts you more civ- 
illy than Tom Bowles does, and whom you really could find it 
in your heart to like?” 

Jessie looked round for another daffodil, and not finding 
one, contented herself with a bluebell, which she did not tear 
to pieces, but caressed With a tender hand. Kenelm bent his 
eyes down on her charming face with something in their gaze 
rarely seen there, — something of that unreasoning, inexpres- 
sible human fondness, for which philosophers of his school 
have no excuse. Had ordinary mortals, like you or myself, 
for instance, peered through the leaves of the thorn-trees, we 
should have sighed or frowned, according to' our several tem- 
peraments ; but we should all have said, whether spitefully or 
envyingly, “ Happy young lovers ! ” and should all have blun- 
dered lamentably in so saying. 

Still, there is no denying the fact that a pretty face has a 
very unfair advantage over a plain one. And, much to the 
discredit of Kenelm’s philanthropy, it may be reasonably 
doubted whether, had Jessie Wiles been endowed by nature 
with a snub nose and a squint, Kenelm would have volunteered 
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his friendly services, or meditated battle with Tom Bowles 
on her behalf. 

But there was no touch of envy or jealousy in the tone 
with which he said, — 

“I see there is some one you would like well enough to 
marry, and that you make a great difference in the way you 
treat a daffodil and a bluebell. Who and what is the young 
man whom the bluebell represents? Come, confide. ” 

“We were much brought up together,” said Jessie, still 
looking down, and still smoothing the leaves of the bluebell. 
“ His mother lived in the next cottage ; and my mother was 
very fond of him, and so was Father too; and, before I was 
ten years old, they used to laugh when poor Will called me 
his little wife.” Here the tears which had started to Jessie’s 
eyes began to fall over the flower. “ But now Father would 
not hear of it; and it can’t be. And I’ve tried to care for 
some one else, and I can’t, and that’s the truth.” 

“But why? Has he turned out ill? — taken to poaching or 
drink? ” 

“Ho, no, no; he ’s as steady and good a lad as ever lived. 
But — but — ” 

“ Yes ; but — ” 

“He is a cripple now; and I love him all the better for 
it.” Here Jessie fairly sobbed. 

Kenelm was greatly moved, and prudently held his peace 
till she had a little recovered herself; then, in answer to his 
gentle questionings, he learned that Will Somers — till then 
a healthy and strong lad — had fallen from the height of a 
scaffolding, at the age of sixteen, and been so seriously in- 
jured that he was moved at once to the hospital. When he 
came out of it — what with the fall, and what with the long 
illness which had followed the effects of the accident — he 
was not only crippled for life, but of health so delicate and 
weakly that he was no longer fit for outdoor labour and the 
hard life of a peasant. He was an only son of a widowed 
mother, and his sole mode of assisting her was a very preca- 
rious one. He had taught himself basket-making; and 
though, Jessie said, his work was very ingenious and clever. 
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still there were but few customers for it in that neighbour- 
hood. And, alas! even if Jessie’s father would consent to 
give his daughter to the poor cripple, how could the poor 
cripple earn enough to maintain a wife ? 

“And,” said Jessie, “still I was happy, walking out with 
him on Sunday evenings, or going to sit with him and his 
mother; for we are both young, and can wait. But I daren’t 
do it any more now : for Tom Bowles has sworn that if I do 
he will beat him before my eyes ; and Will has a high spirit, 
and I should break my heart if any harm happened to him on 
my account.” 

“ As for Mr. Bowles, we ’ll not think of him at present. 
But if Will could maintain himself and you, your father 
would not object nor you either to a marriage with the poor 
cripple?” 

“Father would not; and as for me, if it weren’t for diso- 
beying Father, I ’d marry him to-morrow. Jean work.” 

“They are going back to the hay now; but after that task 
is over, let me walk home with you, and show me Will’s cot* 
tage and Mr. Bowles’s shop or forge.” 

“ But you ’ll not say anything to Mr. Bowles. He wouldn’t 
mind your being a gentleman, as I now see you are, sir; and 
he ’s dangerous, — oh, so dangerous! — and so strong.” 

“Never fear,” answered Ken elm, with the nearest approach 
to a laugh he had ever made since childhood; “but when we 
are relieved, wait for me a few minutes at yon gate.” 


CHAPTER XII. 

Kenelm spoke no more to his new friend in the hayfields ; 
but when the day’s work was over he looked round for the 
farmer to make an excuse for not immediately joining the 
family supper. However, he did not see either Mr. Saunder- 
son or his son. Both were busied in the stackyard. Well 
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pleased to escape excuse and the questions it might provoke, 
Kenelm therefore put on the coat he had laid aside and joined 
Jessie, who had waited for him at the gate. They entered 
the lane side by side, following the stream of villagers who 
were slowly wending their homeward way. It was a primi- 
tive English village, not adorned on the one hand with fancy 
or model cottages, nor on the other hand indicating penury 
and squalor. The church rose before them gray and Gothic, 
backed by the red clouds in which the sun had set, and bor- 
dered by the glebe-land of the half-seen parsonage. Then 
came the village green, with a pretty schoolhouse; and to 
this succeeded a long street of scattered whitewashed cottages, 
in the midst of their own little gardens. 

As they walked the moon rose in full splendour, silvering 
the road before them. 

“Who is the Squire here?” asked Kenelm. “I should 
guess him to be a good sort of man, and well off.” 

“Yes, Squire Travers; he is a great gentleman, and they 
say very rich. But his place is a good way from this village. 
You can see it if you stay, for he gives a harvest-home supper 
on Saturday, and Mr. Saunderson and all his tenants are go- 
ing. It is a beautiful park, and Miss Travers is a sight to 
look at. Oh, she is lovely!” continued Jessie, with an un- 
affected burst of admiration; for women are more sensible of 
the charm of each other’s beauty than men give them credit 
for. 

“As pretty as yourself?” 

“Oh, pretty is not the word. She is a thousand times 
handsomer! ” 

“Humph!” said Kenelm, incredulously. 

There was a pause, broken by a quick sigh from Jessie. 

“ What are you sighing for ? — tell me. ” 

“I was thinking that a very little can make folks happy, 
but that somehow or other that very little is as hard to get 
as if one set one’s heart on a great deal.” 

“That ’s very wisely said. Everybody covets a little some- 
thing for which, perhaps, nobody else would give a straw. 
But what -’s the very little thing for which you are sighing?” 
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"Mrs. Bawtrey wants to sell that shop of hers. She is 
getting old, and has had fits; and she can get nobody to buy; 
and if Will had that shop and I could keep it,— but ’tis no 
use thinking of that. 5 '’ 

"What shop do you mean?” 

"There! 55 

v “Where? I see no shop.” 

“But it is the shop of the village,— the only one, — where 
the post-office is.” 

“.Mi! I see something at the windows like a red cloak. 
What do they sell? ” 

“Everything, — tea and sugar and candles and shawls and 
gowns and cloaks and mouse-traps and letter-paper; and 
Mrs. Bawtrey buys poor Will’s baskets, and sells them for a 
good deal more than she pays.” 

“It seems a nice cottage, with a field and orchard at the 
back.” 

“Yes. Mrs. Bawtrey jiays £8 a year for it; but the shop 
can well afford it.” 

Kenelm made no reply. . They both walked on in silence, 
and had now reached the centre of the village street when 
Jessie, looking up, uttered an abrupt exclamation, gave an 
affrighted start, and then came to a dead stop. 

Kenelm 5 s eye followed the direction of hers, and saw, a 
few yards distant, at the other side of the way, a small reel 
brick house, with thatched sheds adjoining it, the whole 
standing in a wide yard, over the gate of which leaned a man 
smoking a small cutty-pipe. “It is Tom Bowles,” whispered 
Jessie, and instinctively she twined her arm into Kenelm’s ; 
then, as if on second thoughts, withdrew it, and said, still in 
a whisper, “Go back now, sir; do.” 

“Hot I. It is Tom Bowles whom I want to know. Hush!” 

Eor here Tom Bowles had thrown down his pipe and was 
coming slowly across the road towards them. 

Kenelm eyed him with attention. A singularly powerful 
man, not so tall as Kenelm by some inches, but still above 
the middle height, herculean shoulders and chest, the lower 
limbs not in ecpial proportion, — a sort of slouching, sham- 
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bling gait. As he advanced the moonlight fell on his face ; 
it was a handsome one. He wore no hat, and his hair, of a 
light brown, curled close. His face was fresh-coloured, with 
aquiline features ; his age apparently about sis or seven and 
twenty. Coming nearer and nearer, whatever favourable 
impression the first glance at his physiognomy might have 
made on Kenelm was dispelled, for the expression of his face 
changed and became fierce and lowering. 

Kenelm was still walking on, Jessie by his side, when 
Bowles rudely thrust himself between them, and seizing the 
girl’s arm with one hand, he turned his face full on Kenelm, 
with a menacing wave of the other hand, and said in a deep 
burly voice, — 

“Who be you?” 

“Let go that young woman before I tell you.” 

“If you weren’t a stranger,” answered Bowles, seeming 
as if he tried to suppress a rising fit of wrath, “you’d be 
in the kennel for those words. But I s’pose you don’t 
know that I ’m Tom Bowles, and I don’t choose the girl 
as I ’in after to keep company with any other man. So you 
be off.” 

“ And I don’t choose any other man to lay violent hands on 
any girl walking by my side without telling him that he ’s 
a brute ; and that I only wait till he has both his hands at 
liberty to let him know that he has not a poor cripple to deal 
with.” 

Tom Bowles could scarcely believe his ears. Amaze swal- 
lowed up for the moment every other sentiment. Mechani- 
cally he loosened his hold of Jessie, who fled off like a bird 
released. But evidently she thought of her new friend’s 
danger more than her own escape; for instead of sheltering 
herself in her father’s cottage, she ran towards a group of 
labourers who, near at hand, had stopped loitering before the 
public-house, and returned with those allies towards the spot 
in which she had left the two men. She was very popular 
with the villagers, who, strong in the sense of numbers, over- 
came their awe of Tom Bowles, and arrived at the place half 
running, half striding, in time, they hoped, to interpose be- 
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tween Ms terrible arm and the bones of the unoffending 
stranger. 

Meanwhile Bowles, having recovered his first astonishment, 
and scarcely noticing Jessie’s escape, still left his right arm 
extended towards the place she had vacated, and with a quick 
back-stroke of the left levelled at Kenelm’s face, growled 
contemptuously, “ Thou ’It find one hand enough for thee.” 

But quick as was his aim, Kenelm caught the lifted arm 
just above the elbow, causing the blow to waste itself on air, 
and with a simultaneous advance of his right knee and foot 
dexterously tripped up his bulky antagonist, and laid him 
sprawling on his back. The movement was so sudden, and 
the stun it occasioned so utter, morally as well as physically, 
that a minute or more elapsed before Tom Bowles picked 
himself up. And he then stood another minute glowering at 
his antagonist, with a vague sentiment of awe almost like a 
Superstitious panic. For it is noticeable that, however fierce 
and fearless a man or even a wild beast may be, yet if either 
has hitherto been only familiar with victory and triumph, 
never yet having met with a foe that could cope with its 
force, the first effect of a defeat, especially from a despised 
adversary, unhinges and half paralyzes the whole nervous 
system. But as fighting Tom gradually recovered to the con- 
sciousness of his own strength, and the recollection that it 
had been only foiled by the skilful trick of a wrestler, and 
not the hand-to-hand might of a pugilist, the panic vanished, 
and Tom Bowles was himself again. “ Oh, that ’s your sort, 
is it? We don’t fight with our heels hereabouts, like Cor- 
nishers and donkeys: we fight with our fists, youngster; and 
since you will have a bout at that, why, you must.” 

“Providence,” answered Kenelm, solemnly, “sent me to 
this village for the express purpose of licking Tom Bowles. 
It is a signal mercy vouchsafed to yourself, as you will one 
day acknowledge.” 

Again a thrill of awe, something like that which the dema- 
gogue in Aristophanes might have felt when braved by the 
sausage-maker, shot through the valiant heart of Tom Bowles. 
He did not like those ominous words, and still less the lugu- 
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brious tone of voice in which they were uttered, But re* 
solved, at least, to proceed to battle with more preparation, 
than he had at first designed, he now deliberately disencum- 
bered himself of his heavy fustian jacket and vest, rolled up 
his shirt-sleeves, and then slowly advanced towards the foe. 

Ken e lm had also, with still greater deliberation, taken off 
his coat— which he folded up with care, as being both a new 
and an only one, and deposited by the hedge-side — and bared 
arms, lean indeed and almost slight, as compared with the 
vast muscle of his adversary, but firm in sinew as the hind 
leg of a stag. 

By this time the labourers, led by Jessie, had arrived at 
the spot, and were about to crowd in between the combatants, 
when Kenelm waved them back and said in a calm and 
impressive voice, — 

“Stand round, my good friends, make a ring, and see that 
it is fair play on my side. I am sure it will be fair on Mr. 
Bowles’s. He is big enough to scorn what is little. And 
now, Mr. Bowles, just a word with you in the presence of 
your neighbours. I am not going to say anything uncivil. 
If you are rather rough and hasty, a man is not always mas- 
ter of himself — at least so I am told — when he thinks more 
than he ought to do about a pretty girl. But I can’t look at 
your face even by this moonlight, and though its expression 
at this moment is rather cross, without being sure that you 
are a fine fellow at bottom, and that if you give a promise 
as man to man you will keep it. Is that so ? ” 

One or two of the bystanders murmured assent ; the others 
pressed round in silent wonder. 

“What’s all that soft-sawder about?” said Tom Bowles, 
somewhat falteringly. 

“Simply this: if in the fight between us X beat you, I ask 
you to promise before your neighbours that you will not by 
word or deed molest or interfere again with Miss Jessie 
Wiles.” 

“Eh! ” roared Tom. “Is It that you are after her?” 

“ Suppose I am, if that pleases you; and on my side, I 
promise that if you beat me, 1 quit this place as soon as 
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you leave me well enough to do so, and will never visit it 
again. What! do you hesitate to promise? Are you really 
afraid I shall lick you? ” 

“You! I ’d smash a dozen of you to .powder.” 

“ In that case, you are safe to promise. Come, ’t is a fair 
bargain. Isn’t it, neighbours?” 

Won over by Kenelm’s easy show of good temper, and by 
the sense of justice, the bystanders joined in a common 
exclamation of assent. 

“Come, Tom,” said an old fellow, “the gentleman can’t 
speak fairer; and we shall all think you be afeard if you 
holdback.” 

Tom’s face worked: but at last he growled, “Well, I 
promise; that is, if he beats me.” 

“All right,” said Kenelm. “You hear, neighbours; and 
Tom Bowles could not show that handsome face of his among 
you if he broke his word. Shake hands on it.” 

Fighting Tom sulkily shook hands. 

“ Well now, that ’s what I call English,” said Kenelm, “all 
pluck and no malice. Fall back, friends, and leave a clear 
space for us.” 

The men all receded; and as Kenelm took his ground, there 
was a supple ease in his posture which at once brought out 
into clearer evidence the nervous strength of his build, and, 
contrasted with Tom’s bulk of chest, made the latter look 
clumsy and topheavy. 

The two men faced each other a minute, the eyes of both 
vigilant and steadfast. Tom’s blood began to fire up as he 
gazed; nor, with all his outward calm, was Kenelm insensible 
of that proud beat of the heart which is aroused by the fierce 
joy of combat. Tom struck out first and a blow was parried, 
but not returned; another and another blow,— -still parried, 
still unreturned. Kenelm, acting evidently on the defensive, 
took all the advantages for that strategy which lie derived 
from superior length of arm and lighter agility of frame. 
Perhaps he wished to ascertain the extent of his adversary’s 
skill, or to try the endurance of his wind, before he ventured 
on the hazards of attack. Tom, galled to the quick that 
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blows winch, might have felled an ox were thus warded off 
from their mark, and dimly aware that he was encountering 
some mysterious skill which turned his brute strength into 
waste force and might overmaster him in the long run, came 
to a rapid conclusion that the sooner he brought that brute 
strength to bear the better it would be for him. Accord- 
ingly, after three rounds, in which without once breaking the 
guard of his antagonist he had received a few playful taps on 
the nose and mouth, he drew back and made a bull-like rush 
at his foe, — bull-like, for it butted full at him with the 
powerful down-bent head, and the two fists doing duty as 
horns. The rush spent, he found himself in the position of a 
man milled. I. take it for granted that every Englishman 
who can call himself a man — that is, every man who has been 
an English boy, and, as such, been compelled to the use of 
his fists — knows what a “ mill ” is. But I sing not only 
“ pneris,” but “virginibus.” Ladies, “a mill,”-— using with 
reluctance and contempt for myself that slang in which lady- 
writers indulge, and Girls of the Period know much better 
than they do their Murray, — “a mill,” — speaking not to lady- 
writers, not to Girls of the Period, but to innocent damsels, 
and in explanation to those foreigners who only understand 
the English language as taught by Addison and Macaulay, — 
a “ mill ” periphrastically means this : your adversary, in the 
noble encounter between fist and fist, has so phinged his head 
that it gets caught, as in a vice, between the side and doubled 
left arm of the adversary, exposing that head, unprotected 
and helpless, to be pounded out of recognizable shape by the 
right fist of the opponent. It is a situation in which raw 
superiority of force sometimes finds itself, and is seldom 
spared by disciplined superiority of skill. Kenelm, his 
right fist raised, paused for a moment, then, loosening the 
left arm, releasing the prisoner, and giving him a friendly 
slap on the shoulder, he turned round to the spectators and. 
said apologetically, “He has a handsome face: it would be a 
shame to spoil it.” 

Tom’s position of peril was so obvious to all, and that 
good-humoured abnegation of the advantage which the posi- 
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tion gave to the adversary seemed so generous, that the la- 
bourers actually hurrahed. Tom himself felt as if treated 
like a child; and alas, and alas for him! in wheeling round, 
and regathering himself up, his eye rested on Jessie’s face. 
Her lips were apart with breathless terror: he fancied they 
were apart with a smile of contempt. And now he became 
formidable. He fought as tights the bull in the presence of 
the heifer, who, as he knows too well, will go with the 
conqueror. 

If Tom had never yet fought with a man taught by a prize- 
fighter, so never yet had Ivenelm encountered a strength 
which, but for the lack of that teaching, would have con- 
quered his own. He could act no longer on the defensive; 
he could no longer play, like a dexterous fencer, with the 
sledge-hammers of those mighty arms. They broke through 
his guard; they sounded on his chest as on an anvil. He felt 
that did they alight on his head he was a lost man. He felt 
also that the blows spent on the chest of his adversary were 
idle as the stroke of a cane on the hide of a rhinoceros. But 
now his nostrils dilated; his eyes flashed fire: Kenelm Chil- 
lingly had ceased to be a philosopher. Crash came his blow 

— how unlike the swinging roundabout hits of Tom Bowles! 

— straight to its aim as the rifle-ball of a Tyrolese or a Brit- 
ish marksman at Aldershot, — all the strength of nerve, 
sinew, purpose, and mind concentred in its vigour, — crash 
just at that part of the front where the eyes meet, and fol- 
lowed up with the rapidity of lightning, flash upon flash, by 
a more restrained but more disabling blow with the left hand 
just where the left ear meets throat and jaw-bone. 

At the first blow Tom Bowles had reeled and staggered, at 
the second he threw up his hands, made a jump in the air as 
if shot through the heart, and then heavily fell forwards, an 
inert mass. 

The spectators pressed round him in terror. They thought 
he was dead. Iienelm knelt, passed quickly his hand over 
Tom’s lips, pulse, and heart, and then rising, said, humbly 
and with an air of apology, — 

“If he had been a less magnificent creature, I assure you 
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on my honour that I should never have ventured that second 
blow. The first would have done for any man less splendidly 
endowed by nature. Lift him gently; take him home. Tell 
Ms mother, with my kind regards, that I ’ll call and see her 
and him to-morrow. And, stop, does he ever drink too much 
beer?” 

“Well,” said one of the villagers, “Tom can drink.” 

“ 1 thought so. Too nraeh flesh for that muscle. Go for 
the nearest doctor. You, my lad? good; off with you; 
quick. No danger, but perhaps it may be a case for the 
lancet.” 

Tom Bowles was lifted tenderly by four of the stoutest 
men present and borne into his home, evincing no sign of con- 
sciousness ; but his face, where not clouted with blood, was 
very pale, very calm, with a slight froth at the lips. 

Kenelm pulled down his shirt-sleeves, put on his coat, and 
; turned to Jessie, — 

“Now, my young friend, show me Will’s cottage.” 

The girl came to him, white and trembling. She did not. 
dare to speak. The stranger had become a new man in her 
eyes. Perhaps he frightened her as much as Tom Bowles 
had done. But she quickened her pace, leaving the public- 
house behind till she came to the farther end of the village. 
Kenelm walked beside her, muttering to himself; and though 
Jessie caught his words, happily she did not understand; for 
they repeated one of those bitter reproaches on her sex as the 
main cause of all strife, bloodshed, and mischief in general, 
with which the classic authors abound. His spleen soothed 
by that recourse to the lessons of the ancients, Kenelm 
turned at last to his silent companion, and said kindly but 
gravely, — 

“ Hr. Bowles has given me his promise, and it is fair that I 
should now ask a promise from you. It is this; just con- 
sider how easily a girl so pretty a,s you can be the cause of a 
man’s death. Had Bowles struck me where I struck him 1. 
should have been past the help of a surgeon.” 

“Oh!” groaned Jessie, shuddering, and covering her face 
with both hands. 
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“ And, putting aside that danger, consider that a man may 
be hit mortally on the heart as well as on the head, and that 
a woman has much to answer for who, no matter what her 
excuse, forgets what misery and what guilt can be inflicted 
by a word from her lip and a glance from her eye. Consider 
this, and promise that, whether yon marry Will Somers or 
not, yon will never again give a man fair cause to think you 
can like him unless your own heart tells you that you can. 
Will you promise that?” 

“I will, indeed, — indeed.” Poor Jessie’s voice died in 
sobs. 

“ There, my child, I don’t ask you not to cry, because 1 
know how much women like crying; and in this instance' it 
does you a great deal of good. But we are just at the end of 
the village; which is Will’s cottage?” * ^ 

Jessie lifted her head, and pointed to a solitary, small 
thatched cottage. ' 

“ I would ask you to come in and introduce me; hut that 
might look too much like crowing over poor Tom Bowles. So 
good-night to you, Jessie, and forgive me for preaching.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Kkhelm knocked at the cottage door; a voice said faintly, 
“Come in.” 

He stooped his head, and stepped over the threshold. 

Since his encounter with Tom Bowles his sympathies had 
gone with that unfortunate lover : it is natural to like a man 
after you have beaten him ; and he was by no means predis- 
posed to favour Jessie’s preference for a sickly cripple. 

Yet, when two bright, soft, dark eyes, and a pale intel- 
lectual countenance, with' that nameless aspect of refinement 
which delicate health so often gives, especially to the young, 
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greeted his quiet gaze, Ms heart was at once won over to the 
side of the rival. Will Somers was seated by the hearth, on 
which a few live embers despite the warmth of the summer 
evening still burned; a rude little table was by his side, on 
which were laid osier twigs and white peeled chips, together 
with an open book. His hands, pale and slender, were at 
work on a small basket half finished. His mother was just 
clearing away the tea-things from another table that stood by 
the window. Will rose, with the good breeding that belongs 
to the rural peasant, as the stranger entered; the widow 
looked round with surprise, and dropped her simple courtesy, 
— a little thin woman, with a mild, patient face. 

The cottage was very tidily kept, as it is in most village 
homes where the woman has it her own way. The deal 
dresser opposite the door had its display of humble Crockery. 
The whitewashed walls were relieved with coloured prints, 
chiefly Scriptural subjects from the Hew Testament, such as 
the Return of the Prodigal Son, in a blue coat and yellow in- 
expressibles, with his stockings about his heels. 

At one corner there were piled up baskets of various 
sizes, and at another corner was an open cupboard contain- 
ing books, — an article of decorative furniture found in 
cottages much more rarely than coloured prints and gleaming 
crockery. 

All this, of course, Kenelm could not at a glance compre- 
hend in detail. But as the mind of a man accustomed to 
generalization is marvellously quick in forming a sound judg- 
ment, whereas a mind accustomed to dwell only on detail is 
wonderfully slow at arriving at any judgment at all, and 
when it does, the probability is that it will arrive at a wrong 
one, Kenelm judged correctly when he carne to this conclu- 
sion: “I am among simple English peasants; but, for some 
reason or other, not to be explained by the relative amount 
of wages, it is a favourable specimen of that class. ” 

“I beg your pardon for intruding at this hour, Mrs. 
Somers,” said Kenelm, who had been too familiar with peas- 
ants from his earliest childhood not to know how quickly, 
When in the presence of their household gods, they appreciate 
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respect, and how acutely they feel the want of it. “But iny 
stay in the village is very short, and I should not like to 
leave without seeing your son’s basket-work, of which I have 
heard much.” 

“You are very good, sir,” said Will, with a pleased smile 
that wonderfully brightened up his face. “It is only just a 
few common things that I keep by me. Any finer sort of 
work I mostly do by order.” 

“You see, sir,” said Mrs. Somers, “it takes so much more 
time for pretty work-baskets, and such like; and unless done 
to order, it might be a chance if he could get it sold. But 
pray be seated, sir,” and Mrs. Somers placed a chair for her 
visitor, “ while I just run up stairs for the work-basket which 
my son has made for Miss Travers. It is to go home to-mor- 
row, and I put it away for fear of accidents.” 

Kenelm seated himself, and, drawing his chair near to 
Will’s, took up the half-finished basket which the young man 
had laid down on the table. 

“This seems to me very nice and delicate workmanship,” 
said Kenelm; “and the shape, when you have finished it, 
will be elegant enough to please the taste of a lady.” 

“It is for Mrs. Lethbridge,” said Will: “she wanted some- 
thing to hold cards and letters ; and I took the shape from a 
book of drawings which Mr. Lethbridge kindly lent me 
You know Mr. Lethbridge, sir? He is a very good gentle 
man.” 

“No, I don’t know him. Who is he? ” 

“ Our clergyman, sir. This is the book. ” 

To Kenelra’s surprise, it was a work on Pompeii, and con- 
tained woodcuts of the implements and ornaments, mosaics 
and frescos, found in that memorable little city. 

“I see this is your model,” said Kenelm; “what they call 
a patera-, and rather a famous one. You are copying it much 
more truthfully than I should have supposed it possible to do 
in substituting basket-work for bronze. But you observe that 
much of the beauty of this shallow bowl depends on the two 
doves perched on the brim. You can’t manage that orna- 
mental addition.” 
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“ Mis. Lethbridge, thought of putting there two little stuffed 
canary -birds.” 

' “ Did she? Good heavens!” exclaimed Kenelm. 

“ But somehow,” continued Will, “I did not like that, and 
I made bold to say so.” 

“Why did not you do it?” 

“Well, I don’t know; but I did not think it would be the 
right thing.” 

“ It woiihl have been very bad taste, and spoiled the effect 
of your basket-work ; and I’ll endeavour to explain why. 
You see here, in the next page, a drawing of a very beauti- 
ful statue. Of course this statue is intended to be a repre- 
sentation of nature, but nature idealized. You don’t know 
the meaning of that hard word, idealized, and very few peo- 
ple do. But it means the performance of a something in art 
according to the idea which a man’s mind forms to itself out 
of a something in nature. That something in nature must, 
of course, have been carefully studied before the man can 
work out anything in art by which it is faithfully repre- 
sented. The artist, for instance, who made that statue, must 
have known the proportions of the human frame. He must 
have made studies of various parts of it,— -heads and hands, 
and arms and legs, and so forth, — and having done so, he 
then puts together all his various studies of details, so as to 
form a hew whole, which is intended to personate an idea 
formed in his own mind. Do you go with me?” 

“ Partly, sir ; but I am puzzled a little still. ” 

“Of course you are; but you ’ll puzzle yourself right if you 
think over what I say. How if, in Order to make this statue, 
which is composed of metal or stone, more natural, I stuck 
on it a wig of real hair, would not you feel at once that I had 
spoilt the work; that as you clearly express it, ‘it would not 
be the right thing’? and instead of making the work of art 
more natural, I should have made it laughably unnatural, by 
forcing insensibly upon the mind of him who looked at it the 
contrast between the real life, represented by a wig of actual 
hair, arid the artistic life, represented by an idea embodied in 
stone or metal. The higher the work of art (that is, the 
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higher the idea it represents as a new combination of details 
taken from nature), the more it is degraded or spoilt by an 
attempt to give it a kind of reality which is out of keeping 
with the materials employed. But the same rule applies to 
everything in art, however humble. And a couple of stuffed 
canary-birds at the brim of a basket-work imitation of a Greek 
drinking-cup would be as bad taste as a wig from the barber’s 
on the head of a marble statue of Apollo.” 

“I see,” said Will, his head downcast, like a m an ponder- 
ing, — “at least I think I see; and I’m very much obliged to 
you, sir.” 

Mrs. Somers had long since returned with the work-basket, 
but stood with it in her hands, not daring to interrupt the 
gentleman, and listening to his discourse with as much pa- 
tience and as little comprehension as if it had been one of the 
controversial sermons upon Ritualism with which on great 
occasions Mr. Lethbridge favoured his congregation. 

Kenelm having now exhausted his critical lecture -— from 
which certain poets and novelists who contrive to caricature 
the ideal by their attempt to put wigs of real hair upon the 
heads of stone statues might borrow a useful hint or two if 
they would condescend to do so, which is not likely — per- 
ceived Mrs. Somers standing by him, took from her the 
basket, which was really very pretty and elegant, subdivided 
into various compartments for the implements in use among 
ladies, and bestowed on it a well-merited eulogium. 

“ The young lady means to finish it herself with ribbons, 
and line it with satin,” said Mrs. Somers, proudly. 

“The ribbons will not be amiss, sir?” said Will, interrog- 
atively. 

“Not at all. Your natural sense of the fitness of things 
tells you that ribbons go well with straw and light straw -like 
work such as this; though you would not put ribbons on 
those rude hampers and game-baskets in the corner. . Like to 
like; a stout cord goes suitably with them: just as a poet 
who understands his art employs pretty expressions for poems 
intended to be pretty and suit a fashionable drawing-room, 
and carefully shuns them to substitute a simple cord for 
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poems intended to be strong and travel far, despite of rough 
usage by the way. But you really ought to make much more 
money by this fancy-work than you could as a day-labourer.” 

Will sighed. “Hot in this neighbourhood, sir; I might in 
a town.” 

“ Why not move to a town, then? ” 

The young man coloured, and shook his head. 

Kenelm turned appealingly to Mrs. Somers. “I ’ll be will- 
ing to go wherever it would be best for my boy, sir. But — ” 
and here she checked herself, and a tear trickled silently 
down her cheeks. 

Will resumed, in a more cheerful tone, “I am getting a 
little known now, and work will come if one waits for it.” 

Kenelm did not deem it courteous or discreet to intrude 
further on Will’s confidence in the first interview; and he 
began to feel, more than he had done at first, not only the 
dull pain of the bruises he had received in the recent combat, 
but also somewhat more than the weariness which follows a 
long summer-day’s work in the open air. He therefore, 
rather abruptly, now took his leave, saying that he should b© 
very glad of a few specimens of Will’s ingenuity and skill, 
and would call or write to give directions about them. 

Just as he came in sight of Tom Bowles’s house on his way 
hack to Mr. Saunderson’s, Kenelm saw a man mounting a 
pony that stood tied up at the gate, and exchanging a few 
words with a respectable-looking woman before he rode on. 
He was passing by Kenelm without notice, when that philo- 
sophical vagrant stopped him, saying, “If I am not mistaken, 
sir, you are the doctor. There is not much the matter with 
Mr. Bowles?” 

The doctor shook his head. “I can’t say yet. He has had 
a very ugly blow somewhere.” 

“ It was just under the left ear. I did not aim at that ex- 
act spot ; hut Bowles unluckily swerved a little aside at the 
moment, perhaps in surprise at a tap between his eyes imme- 
diately preceding it: and so, as you say, it was an ugly blow 
that he received. But if it cures him of the habit of giving 
ugly blows to other people who can hear them less safely, 
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perhaps it may be all for his good, as, no doubt, sir, your 
schoolmaster said when he flogged you.” 

“Bless my soul! are you the man who fought with him, — 
you? I can’t believe it.” 

“Why not?” 

“Why not! So far as I can judge by this light, though 
you are a tall fellow, Tom Bowles must be a much heavier 
weight than you are.” 

“Tom Spring was the champion of England; and according 
to the records of his weight, which history has preserved in 
her archives, Tom Spring was a lighter weight than I am.” 

“But are you a prize-fighter?” 

“I am as much that as I am anything else. But to return 
to Mr. Bowles, was it necessary to bleed him?” 

“Yes; he was Unconscious, or nearly so, when I came. I 
took away a few ounces; and I am happy to say he is now 
sensible, but must be kept very quiet.” 

“No doubt; but I hope he will be well enough to see me 
to-morrow.” 

“I hope so too; but I can’t say yet. Quarrel about a girl, 
— eh?” 

“ It was not about money. And I suppose if there were no 
money and no women in the world, there would be no quar- 
rels and very few doctors. Good-night, sir.” 

“It is a strange thing to me,” said Kenelm, as he now 
opened the garden-gate of Mr. Saunderson’s homestead, “ that 
though I ’ve had nothing to eat all day, except a few pitiful 
sandwiches, I don’t feel the least hungry. Such arrest of 
the lawful duties of the digestive organs never happened to 
me before. There must be something weird and ominous 
in it.” 

On entering the parlour, the family party, though they had 
long since finished supper, were still seated round the table. 
They all rose at the sight of Kenelm. The fame of his 
achievements had preceded him. He checked the congratu- 
lations, the compliments, and the questions which the hearty 
farmer rapidly heaped upon him, with a melancholic exclama- 
tion, “But I have lost my appetite! No honours can com- 
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pensate for that. Let me go to becl peaceably, and perhaps 
in the magic land of sleep Nature may restore me by a dream 
of supper,” 


CHAPTER XIV, 

Kexelm rose betimes the nest morning somewhat stiff and 
uneasy, but sufficiently recovered to feel ravenous. Fortu- 
nately, one of the young ladies, who attended specially to the 
dairy, was already up, and supplied the starving hero with a 
vast howl of bread and milk. He then strolled into the hay- 
field, in which there was now very little left to do, and but 
few hands besides his own were employed. Jessie was not 
there. Kenelm was glad of that. By nine o’clock his work 
was over, and the farmer and his men were in the yard com- 
pleting the ricks. Kenelm stole away unobserved, bent on a 
round of visits. He called first at the village shop kept by 
Mrs. Bawtrey, which Jessie had pointed out to him, on pre- 
tence of buying a gaudy neckerchief; and soon, thanks to his 
habitual civility, made familiar acquaintance with the shop- 
woman, She was a little sickly old lady, her head shaking, 
as with palsy, somewhat deaf, but still shrewd and sharp, 
rendered mechanically so by long habits of shrewdness and 
sharpness. She became very communicative, spoke freely of 
her desire to give up the shop, and pass the rest of her clays 
with a sister, widowed like herself, in a neighbouring town. 
Since she had lost her husband, the field and orchard attached 
to the shop hacl ceased to be profitable, and become a great 
care and trouble; and the attention the shop required was 
wearisome. But she had twelve years iinCxpirod of the lease 
granted for twenty-one years to her husband on low terms, 
and she wanted a premium for its transfer, and a purchaser 
for the stock of the shop. Kenelm soon drew from her the 
amount of the sum she required for all, — £45, 
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li You be n’t thinking of it for yourself? ” she asked, put- 
ting on her spectacles, and examining him with care. 

“Perhaps so, if one could get a decent living out of it. Do 
you keep a book of your losses and your gains?” 

“In course, sir,” she said proudly. “I kept the books in 
my goodman’s time, and he was one who could find out if 
there was a farthing wrong, for he had been in a lawyer’s 
office when a lad.” 

“Why did he leave a lawyer’s office to keep a little shop? ” 

“Well, he was born a farmer’s son in this neighbourhood, 
and he always had a hankering after the country, and — 
and besides that — ” 

“Yes.” 

“ I ’ll tell you the truth ; he had got into a way of drinking 
speerrits, and he was a good young man, and wanted to break 
himself of it, and he took the temperance oath; but it was 
too hard, on him, for he could not break himself of the com- 
pany that led him into liquor. And so, one time when he 
came into the neighbourhood to see his parents for the Christ- 
mas holiday, he took a bit of liking to me; and my father, 
who was Squire Travers’s bailiff, had just died, and left me 
a little money. And so, somehow or other, we came to- 
gether, and got this house and the land from the Squire on 
lease very reasonable ; and my goodman being well eddycated, 
and much thought of, and never being tempted to drink, now 
that he had a missis to keep him in order, had a many little 
things put into his way. He could help to measure timber, 
and knew about draining, and he got some bookkeeping from 
the farmers about; and we kept cows and pigs and poultry, 
and so we did very well, specially as the Lord was merciful 
and sent us no children.” 

“And what does the shop bring in a year since your 
husband died?” 

“You had best judge for yourself. Will you look at the 
book, and take a peep at the land and apple-trees? But 
they’s been neglected since my goodman died.” 

In another minute the heir of the Chillinglys was seated 
in a neat little back parlour, with a pretty though confined 
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view of the orchard and grass slope behind it, and bending 
over Mrs. B aw trey’s ledger. 

Some customers for cheese and bacon coming now into the 
shop, the old woman left him to his studies. Though they 
were not of a nature familiar to him, he brought to them, at 
least, that general clearness of head and quick seizure of im- 
portant points which are common to most men who have gone 
through some disciplined training of intellect, and been ac- 
customed to extract the pith and marrow out of many books 
on many subjects. The result of his examination was satis- 
factory; there appeared to him a clear balance of gain from 
the shop alone of somewhat over £40 a year, taking the aver- 
age of the last three years. Closing the book, he then let 
himself out of the window into the orchard, and thence into 
the neighbouring grass field. Both were, indeed, much ne- 
glected; the trees wanted pruning, the field manure. But 
the soil was evidently of rich loam, and the fruit-trees were 
abundant and of ripe age, generally looking healthy in spite 
of neglect. With the quick intuition of a man born and 
bred in the country, and picking up scraps of rural knowledge 
unconsciously, Kenelm convinced himself that the land, prop- 
erly managed, would far more than cover the rent, rates, 
tithes, and all incidental outgoings, leaving the profits of the 
shop as the clear income of the occupiers. And no doubt 
with clever young people to manage the shop, its profits 
might be increased. 

Not thinking it necessary to return at present to Mrs. 
Bawtrey’s, Kenelm now bent his way to Tom Bowles’s. 

The house-door was closed. At the summons of his knock 
it was quickly opened by a tall, stout, remarkably fine-look- 
ing woman, who might have told fifty years, and carried 
them off lightly on her ample shoulders. She was dressed 
very respectably in black, her brown hair braided simply 
under a neat tight-fitting cap. Her features were aquiline 
and very regular: altogether there was something about her 
majestic and Cornelia-like. She might have sat for the 
model of that Roman matron, except for the fairness of her 
Anglo-Saxon complexion. 
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“What’s your pleasure?” she asked, in a cold and some- 
what stern voice. 

“Ma’am,” answered Kenelm, uncovering, “I have called to 
see Mr. Bowles, and I sincerely hope he is well enough to let 
me do so.” 

“No, sir, he is not well enough for that; he is lying down 
in his own room, and must be kept quiet.” 

“May I then ask you the favour to let me in? I would say 
a few words to you, who are his mother if I mistake not.” 

Mrs. Bowles paused a moment as if in doubt; but she was 
at no loss to detect in Kenelm ’s manner something superior 
to the fashion of his dress, and supposing the visit might 
refer to her son’s professional business, she opened the door 
wider, drew aside to let him pass first, and when he stood 
midway in the parlour, requested him to take a seat, and, 
to set him the example, seated herself. 

“Ma’am,” said Kenelm, “do not regret to have admitted 
me, and do not think hardly of me when I inform you that I 
am the unfortunate cause of your son’s accident.” 

Mrs. Bowles rose with a start. 

“You’re the man who beat my boy?” 

“No, ma’am, do not say I beat him. He is not beaten. 
He is so brave and so strong that he would easily have beaten 
me if I had not, by good luck, knocked him down before he 
had time to do so. Pray, ma’am, retain your seat and listen 
to me patiently for a few moments.” 

Mrs. Bowles, with an indignant heave of her Juno-like 
bosom, and with a superbly haughty expression of counte- 
nance which suited well with its aquiline formation, tacitly 
obeyed. 

“You will allow, ma’am,” recommenced Kenelm, “that 
this is not the first time by many that Mr. Bowles has 
come to blows with another man. Am I not right in that 
assumption? ” 

“My son is of hasty temper,” replied Mrs. Bowles, reluc- 
tantly, “and people should not aggravate him.” 

“You grant the fact, then?” said Kenelm, imperturbably, 
but with a polite inclination of head. “Mr. Bowles has often 
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been engaged in these encounters, and in all of them it is 
quite clear that he provoked the battle ; for you must be aware 
that he is not the sort of man to whom any other would be 
disposed to give the first blow. Yet, after these little inci- 
dents had occurred, and Mr. Bowles had, say, half killed the 
person who aggravated him, you did not feel any resentment 
against that person, did you? Nay, if he had wanted nurs- 
ing, you would have gone and nursed him.” 

“I don’t know as to nursing,” said Mrs. Bowles, beginning 
to lose her dignity of mien; “but certainly I should have 
been very sorry for him. And as for Tom, — though I say it 
who should not say, — he has no more malice than a baby: 
he’d go and make it up with any man, however badly he had 
beaten him.” 

“ Just as I supposed; and if the man had sulked and would 
not make it up, Tom would have called him a bad fellow, and 
felt inclined to beat him again.” 

) Mrs. Bowles's face relaxed into a stately smile. 

“Well, then,” pursued Kenelm, “I do but humbly imitate 
Mr. Bowles, and I come to make it up and shake hands with 
him.” 

“No, sir,— no,” exclaimed Mrs. Bowles, though in a low 
voice, and turning pale. “Don’t think of it. ’Tis not the 
blows ; he ’ll get over those fast enough: ’tis Ms pride that’s 
hurt ; and if he saw you there might be mischief. But you ’re 
a stranger, and going away: do go soon; do keep out of his 
way; do!” And the mother clasped her hands. 

“Mrs. Bowles,” said Kenelm, with a change of voice and 
aspect, — a voice and aspect so earnest and impressive that 
they stilled and awed her,— “will you not help me to save 
your son from the dangers into which that hasty temper and 
that mischievous pride may at any moment hurry him? Does 
it never occur to you that these are the causes of terrible 
crime, bringing terrible punishment; and that against brute 
force, impelled by savage passions, society protects itself by 
the hulks and the gallows?” 

“ Sir, how dare you — ” 

“Hush! If one man kill another in a moment of ungov- 
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fernable wrath, that is a crime which, though heavily pun 
ished by the conscience, is gently dealt with by the law, 
which calls it only manslaughter; but if a motive to the vio- 
lence, such as jealousy or revenge, can be assigned, and there 
should be no witness by to prove that the violence was not 
premeditated, then the law does not call it manslaughter, but 
murder. Was it not that thought which made you so implor- 
ingly exclaim, ‘Go soon; keep out of his way’?” 

The woman made no answer, but, sinking back in her chair, 
gasped for breath. 

“ 1ST ay, madam, ” resumed Kenelm, mildly ; “ banish your 
fears. If you will help me I feel sure that I can save your 
son from such perils, and I only ask you to let me save him. 

I am convinced that he has a good and a noble nature, and he 
is worth saving.” And as he thus said he took her hand. 
She resigned it to him and returned the pressure, all her pride 
softening as she began to weep. 

At length, when she recovered voice, she said, — 

“ It is all along of that girl. He was not so till she crossed 
him, and made him half mad. He is not the same man since 
then, — my poor Tom! ” 

“Do you know that he has given me his word, and before . 
his fellow-villagers, that if he had the worst of the fight he 
would never molest Jessie Wiles again?” 

“Yes, he told me so himself; and it is that which weighs 
on him now. He broods and broods and mutters, and will 
not be comforted ; and — and I do fear that he means revenge. 
And again, I implore you to keep out of his way.” 

“ It is not revenge on me that he thinks of. Suppose I go 
and am seen no more, do you think in your own heart that 
that girl’s life is safe?” 

“ What ! My Tom kill a woman! ” 

“ Do you never read in your newspaper of a man who kills 
his sweetheart, or the girl who refuses to he his sweetheart? 
At all events, you yourself do not approve this frantic suit of 
his. If I have heard rightly, you have wished to get Tom 
out of the village for some time, till Jessie Wiles is — we ’ll 
say, married, or gone elsewhere for good.” 
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“Yes, indeed, I have wished and prayed for it many ’s the 
time, both for her sake and for his. And I am sure I don’t 
know what we shall do if he stays, for he has been losing 
custom fast. The Squire has taken away his, and so have 
many of the farmers ; and such a trade as it was in his good 
father’s time ! And if he would go, his uncle, the veterinary 
at Luscombe, would take him into partnership ; for he has no 
son of his own, and he knows how clever Tom is : there be n’t 
a man who knows more about horses; and cows, too, for the 
matter of that.” 

“ And if Luscombe is a large place, the business there must 
be more profitable than it can be here, even if Tom got back 
his custom?” 

“Oh yes! five times as good, — if he would but go; but 
he’ll not hear of it.” 

“Mrs. Bowles, I am very much obliged to you for your 
confidence, and I feel sure that all will end happily now we 
have had this talk. I ’ll not press further on you at present. 
Tom will not stir out, I suppose, till the evening.” 

“Ah, sir, he seems as if he had no heart to stir out again, 
unless for something dreadful.” 

“ Courage ! I will call again in the evening, and then you 
just take me up to Tom’s room, and leave me there to make 
friends with him, as I have with you. Don’t say a word 
about me in the meanwhile.” 

: i: “But — ” 

“‘But,’ Mrs. Bowles, is a word that cools many a warm 
impulse, stifles many a kindly thought, puts a dead stop to 
many a brotherly deed. Nobody would ever love his neigh- 
bour as himself if he listened to all the Buts that could be 
said on the other side of the question.” 
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CHAPTEB. XV. 

Kenblm now bent Ms way towards the parsonage, but just 
as he neared its glebe-lands he met a gentleman whose dress 
was so evidently clerical that he' stopped and said, — 

“Have I the honour to address Mr. Lethbridge?” 

“That is my name,” said the clergyman, smiling pleasantly. 
“Anything I can do for you?” 

“Yes, a great deal, if you will let me talk to you about a 
few of your parishioners.” 

“My parishioners! I beg your pardon, but you are quite, a 
stranger to me, and, I should think, to the parish.” 

“To the parish, — no, I am quite at home in it; and I hon- 
estly believe that it has never known a more officious busy- 
body, thrusting himself into its most private affairs.” 

Mr. Lethbridge stared, and, after a short pause, said, “I 
have heard of a young man who has been staying at Mr. 
Saunderson’s, and is indeed at this moment the talk of the 
village. You are — ” 

“ That young man. Alas! yes.” 

“Nay,” said Mr. Lethbridge, kindly, “I cannot myself, as 
a minister of the Gospel, approve of your profession, and, if 
I might take the liberty, I would try and dissuade you from 
it ; but still, as for the one act of freeing a poor girl from the 
most scandalous persecution, and administering, though in a 
rough way, a lesson to a savage brute who has long been the 
disgrace and terror of the neighbourhood, I cannot honestly 
say that it has my condemnation. The moral sense of a com- 
munity is generally a right one : you have won the praise of 
the village. Under all the circumstances, I do not withhold 
mine. You woke this morning and found yourself famous. 
Do not sigh f Alas. J ” 

“ Lord Byron woke one morning and found himself famous, 
and the result was that he sighed ‘Alas ’ for the rest of his 
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life. If there be two things which a wise man should avoid, 
they are fame and love. Heaven defend me from both! ” 

Again the parson stared; but being of compassionate nat- 
ure, and inclined to take mild views of everything that be- 
longs to humanity, he said, with a slight inclination of his 
head,- — 

“I have always heard that the Americans in general enjoy 
the advantage of a better education than we do in England, 
and their reading public is infinitely larger than ours; still, 
when I hear one of a calling hot highly , considered in this 
country for intellectual cultivation or ethical philosophy cite 
Lord Byron, and utter a sentiment at variance with the im- 
petuosity of inexperienced youth, but which has much to 
commend it in the eyes of a reflective Christian impressed 
with the nothingness of the objects mostly coveted by the 
human heart, I am surprised, and — oh, my dear young friend, 
surely your education might fit you for something better! ” 

It was among the maxims of Kenoim Chillingly 5 s creed 
that a sensible man should never allow himself to be sur- 
prised; hut here he was, to use a popular idiom, “taken 
aback, ” and lowered himself to the rank of ordinary minds 
by saying, simply, “I don’t understand.” 

“I see,” resumed the clergyman, shaking his head gently, 
“as I always suspected, that in the vaunted education be- 
stowed on Americans, the elementary principles of Christian 
right and wrong are more neglected than they are among our 
own humble classes. Yes, my young friend, you may quote 
poets, you may startle me by remarks on the nothingness of 
human fame and human love, derived from the precepts of 
heathen poets, and yet not understand with what compassion, 
and, in the judgment of most sober-minded persons, with 
what contempt, a human being who practises your vocation is 
regarded.” 

“Have I avocation?” said Kenelm. “I am. very glad to 
hear it. What is my vocation? And why must I be an 
American? ” 

“Why, surely I am not misinformed? You are the Ameri- 
can — I forget his name — who has come over to contest the 
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belt of i)rize-fighting with the champion of England. You 
are silent; you hang your head. By your appearance, your 
length of limb, your gravity of countenance, your evident 
education, you confirm the impression of your birth. Your 
prowess has proved your profession.” 

“Reverend sir,” said Kenelm, with his unutterable seri- 
ousness of aspect, “I am on my travels in search of truth and 
in flight from shams, but so great a take-in as myself I have 
not yet encountered. Remember me in your prayers. I am 
not an American; I am not a prize-fighter. I honour tlie 
first as the citizen of a grand republic trying his best to ac- 
complish an experiment in government in which he will find 
the very prosperity he tends to create will sooner or later 
destroy his experiment. I honour the last because strength, 
courage, and sobriety are essential to the prize-fighter, and 
are among the chiefest ornaments of kings and heroes. But 
1 am neither one nor the other. And all I can say for myself 
is, that I belong to that very vague class commonly called 
English gentlemen, and that, by birth and education, I have 
a right to ask you to shake hands with me as such.” 

Mr. Lethbridge stared again, raised his hat, bowed, and 
shook hands. 

“ You will allow me now to speak to you about your parish- 
ioners. Yon take an interest in Will Somers; so do I. He 
is clever and ingenious. But it seems there is not sufficient 
demand here for his baskets, and he would, no doubt, do 
better in some neighbouring town. Why does he object to 
move? ” 

“ I fear that poor Will would pine away to death if he lost 
sight of that pretty girl for whom you did such chivalrous 
battle with Tom Bowles.” 

“The unhappy man, then, is really in love with Jessie 
Wiles? And do you think she no less really cares for him?” 

“I am sure of it.” 

“And would make him a good wife; that is, as wives go?” 

“A good daughter generally makes a good wife. And there 
is not a father in the place who has abetter child than Jessie 
is to liers. She really is a girl of a superior nature. She 
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was the cleverest pupil at our school, and my wife is much 
attached to her. But she has something better than mere 
cleverness: she has an excellent heart.” 

“What you say confirms my own impressions. And the 
girl’s father has no other objection to Will Somers than his 
fear that Will could not support a wife and family comfort- 
ably.” 

“He can have no other objection save that which would 
apply equally to all suitors. I mean his fear lest Tom Bowles 
might do her some mischief, if he knew she was about to 
marry any one else.” 

“ You think, then, that Mr. Bowles is a thoroughly bad and 
dangerous person? ” 

“ Thoroughly bad and dangerous, and worse since he has 
taken to drinking.” 

“I suppose he did not take to drinking till he lost his wits 
for Jessie Wiles?” 

“No, I don’t think he did.” 

“But, Mr. Lethbridge, have you never used your influence 
over this dangerous man?” 

“Of course, I did try, but I only got insulted. He is a 
godless animal, and has not been inside a church for years. 
He seems to have got a smattering of such vile learning as 
may he found in infidel publications, and I doubt if he has 
any religion at all.” 

“Poor Polyphemus! no wonder his Galatea shuns him.” 

“Old Wiles is terribly frightened, and asked my wife to 
find Jessie a place as servant at a distance. But Jessie can’t 
hear the thoughts of leaving.” 

“For the same reason which attaches Will Somers to the 
native soil?” 

“My wife thinks so.” 

“Do you believe that if Tom Bowles were out of the way, 
and Jessie and Will were man and wife, they could earn 
a sufficient livelihood as successors to Mrs. Bawtrey, Will 
adding the profits of his basket-work to those of the shop and 
land?” 

“ A sufficient livelihood! of course. They would be quite 
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rich. I know the shop used to turn a great deal of money. 
The old woman, to he sure, is no longer up to the business, 
but still she retains a good custom.” 

“ Will Somers seems in delicate health. Perhaps if he had 
a less weary struggle for a livelihood, and no fear of losing 
Jessie, his health would improve.” 

“His life would be saved, sir.” 

“ Then,” said Kenelm, with a heavy sigh and a face as long 
as an undertaker’s, “though I myself entertain a profound 
compassion for that disturbance to our mental equilibrium 
which goes by the name of ‘love,’ and I am the last person 
who ought to add to the cares and sorrows which marriage 
entails upon its victims, — I say nothing of the woes destined 
to those whom marriage usually adds to a population already 
overcrowded, — I fear that I must be the means of bringing 
these two love-birds into the same cage. I am ready to pur- 
chase the shop and its appurtenances on their behalf, on the 
condition that you will kindly obtain the consent of Jessie’s 
father to their union. As for my brave friend Tom Bowles, 
I undertake to deliver them and the village from that exuber- 
ant nature, which requires a larger field for its energies. 
Pardon me for not letting you interrupt me. I have not 
yet finished what I have to say. Allow me to ask if Mrs. 
Grundy resides in this village.” 

“Mrs. Grundy! Oh, I understand. Of course; wherever 
a woman has a tongue, there Mrs. Grundy has a home.” 

“And seeing that Jessie is very pretty, and that in walking 
with her I encountered Mr. Bowles, might not Mrs. Grundy 
say, with a toss of her head, ‘that it was not out of pure char- 
ity that the stranger had been so liberal to Jessie Wiles’? 
But if the money for the shop be paid through you to Mrs. 
Bawtrey, and you kindly undertake all the contingent arrange- 
ments, Mrs. Grundy will have nothing to say against any 
one.” 

Mr. Lethbridge gazed with amaze at the solemn countenance 
before him. 

“Sir,” he said, after a long pause, “I scarcely know how to 
express my admiration of a generosity so noble, so thought- 
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Ini, and accompanied with a delicacy, and, indeed, with a 
wisdom, which. — which — ” 

“Pray, my dear sir, do not make ine still more ashamed 
of myself than I am at present for an interference in love 
matters quite alien to my own convictions as to the best mode 
of making an ‘Approach to the Angels. ’ To conclude this 
business, I think it better to deposit in your hands the sum 
of £45, for which Mrs. Bawtrey has agreed to sell the re- 
mainder of her lease and stock-in-hand; but, of course, you 
will not make anything public till I am gone, and Tom 
Bowles too, I hope I may get him away to-morrow; but I 
shall know to-night when I can depend on his departure, — 
and till he goes I must stay.” 

As he spoke, Kenelm transferred from his pocket-book to 
Mr. Lethbridge’s hand bank-notes to the amount specified. 

“May I at least ask the name of the gentleman who hon- 
ours me with his confidence, and has bestowed so much hap- 
piness on members of my flock?” 

“There is no great reason why I should not tell you my 
name, but I see no reason why I should. You remember 
Talleyrand’s advice, ‘If you are in doubt whether to write a 
letter or not, don’t. ’ The advice applies to many doubts in 
life besides that of letter-writing. Farewell, sir!” 

“A most extraordinary young man,” muttered the parson, 
gazing at the receding form of the tall stranger; then gently 
shaking his head, he added, “Quite an original.” He was 
contented with that solution of the difficulties which had puz- 
zled him. May the reader be the same. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


After the family dinner, at which the farmer’s guest dis- 
played more than his usual powers of appetite, Kenelm fol- 
lowed bis host towards the stackyard, and said, — 
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“ My dear Mr. Saunderson, though you have no longer any 
•work for me to do, and I ought not to trespass further on 
your hospitality, yet if I might stay with you another day or 
so, I should be very grateful.” 

“My dear lad,” cried the farmer, in whose estimation 
Kenelm had risen prodigiously since the victory over Tom 
Bowles, “ you are welcome to stay as long as you like, and 
we shall be all sorry when you go. Indeed, at all events, 
you must stay over Saturday, for you shall go with us to the 
Squire’s harvest-supper. It will he a pretty sight, and my 
girls are already counting on you for a dance.” 

“ Saturday, — the day after to-morrow. You are very 
kind; hut merrymakings are not much in my way, and I 
think I shall he on my road before you set oft: to the Squire’s 
Supper.” " 

“Pooh! you shall stay; and, I say, young ’un, if you want 
more to do, I have a job for you quite in your line.” 

“What is it?” 

“ Thrash my ploughman. He has been insolent this morn- 
ing, and he is the biggest fellow in the county, next to Tom. 
Bowles.” '' 

Here the farmer laughed heartily, enjoying his own joke. 

“Thank you for nothing,” said Kenelm, rubbing his bruises. 
“ A burnt child dreads the fire.” 

The young man wandered alone into the fields. The day 
was becoming overcast, and the clouds threatened rain. The 
air was exceedingly still; the landscape, missing the sun- 
shine, wore an aspect of gloomy solitude. Kenelm came to 
the banks of the rivulet not far from the spot on which the 
farmer had first found him. There he sat down, and leaned 
his cheek on his hand, with eyes fixed on the still and dark- 
ened Stream lapsing mournfully away: sorrow entered into 
his heart and tinged its musings. 

“Is it then true,” said he, soliloquizing, “that I am born to 
pass through life utterly alone; asking, indeed, for no sister- 
half of myself, disbelieving its possibility, shrinking from the 
thought of it, — half scorning, half pitying those who sigh 
for it? — thing unattainable, — better sigh for the moon! 

10 
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“Yet if other men sigh for it, why do X stand apart from 
them? If the world be a stage, and all the men and women 
in it merely players, am I to be the solitary spectator, with 
no part in the drama and no interest in the vicissitudes of its 
plot? Many there are, no doubt, who covet as little as 1 do 
the part of ‘Lover,’ ‘with a woful ballad, made to his mis- 
tress’s eyebrow; ’ but then they covet some other part in the 
drama, such as that of Soldier ‘bearded as a pard,’ or that of 
Justice ‘in fair round belly with fat capon lined.’ But me 
no ambition fires : I have no longing either to rise or to shine. 
I don’t desire to be a colonel, nor an admiral, nor a member 
of Parliament, nor an alderman; I do not yearn for the fame 
of a wit, or a poet, or a philosopher, or a diner-out, or a crack 
shot at a rifle-match or a battue. Decidedly, I am the one 
looker-on, the one bystander, and have no more concern 
with the active world than a stone has. It is a horrible 
phantasmal crotchet of Goethe, that originally we were all 
monads, little segregated atoms adrift in the atmosphere, 
and carried hither and thither by forces over which we had 
no control, especially by the attraction of other monads, so 
that one monad, compelled by porcine monads, crystallizes 
into a pig; another, hurried along by heroic monads, becomes 
a lion or an Alexander. Now it is quite clear,” continued 
Kenelm, shifting his position and crossing the right leg over 
the left, “ that a monad intended or fitted for some other 
planet may, on its way to that destination, be encountered by 
a current of other monads blowing earthward, and be caught 
up in the stream and whirled on, till, to the marring of its 
whole proper purpose and scene of action, it settles here, — 
conglomerated into a baby. Probably that lot has befallen 
me : my monad, meant for another region in space, has been 
dropped into this, where it can never be at home, never amal- 
gamate with other monads nor comprehend why they are in 
such a perpetual fidget. I declare I know no more why the 
minds of human beings should be so restlessly agitated about 
things which, as most of them own, give more pain than 
pleasure, than I understand why that swarm of gnats, which 
has such a very short time to live, does not give itself a mo- 
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mentis repose, but goes up and down, rising and falling as if 
it were on a seesaw, and making as much noise about its in- 
significant alternations of ascent and descent as if it were the 
bum of men. And yet, perhaps, in another planet my monad 
would have frisked and jumped and danced and seesawed 
with congenial monads, as contentedly and as sillily as do 
the monads of men and gnats in this alien Vale of Tears.” 

Kenelm had just arrived at that conjectural solution of his 
perplexities when a voice was heard singing, or rather modu- 
lated to that kind of chant between recitative and song, which 
is so pleasingly effective where the intonations are pure and 
musical. They were so in this instance, and Kenelm's ear 
caught every word in the following song: — 

CONTENT. 

u There are times when the troubles of life are still ; 

The bees wandered lost in the depths of June, 

And I paused where the chime of a silver rill 
Sang the linnet and lark to their rest at noon. 

“ Said my soul, ‘ See how calmly the wavelets glide, 

Though so narrow their way to their ocean vent ; 

And the world that I traverse is wide, is wide, 

And yet is too narrow to hold content.' 

“ O my soul, never say that the world is wide ; 

The rill in its banks is less closely pent : 

It is thou who art shoreless on every side, 

And thy width will not let thee enclose content." 

As the voice ceased Kenelm lifted his head. But the banks 
of the brook were so curving and so clothed with brushwood 
that for some minutes the singer was invisible. At last the 
boughs before him were put aside, and within a few paces of 
himself paused the man to whom he had commended the 
praises of a beefsteak, instead of those which minstrelsy in 
its immemorial error dedicates to love. 

“Sir,” said Kenelm, half rising, “well met once more. 
Have you ever listened to the cuckoo?” 
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“Sir,” answered the minstrel, “have you ever felt the 
presence of the summer? ” 

“ Permit me to shake hands with you. I admire the ques- 
tion by which you have countermet and rebuked my own. If 
you are not in a hurry, will you sit down and let us talk? ” 

The minstrel inclined his head and seated himself. His 
dog — now emerged from the brushwood — gravely approached 
Kenelm, who with greater gravity regarded him ; then, wag- 
ging his tail, reposed on his haunches, intent with ear erect 
on a stir in the neighbouring reeds, evidently considering 
whether it was caused by a fish or a water-rat. 

“ I asked you, sir, if you had ever listened to the cuckoo 
from no irrelevant curiosity; for often on summer days, when 
one is talking with one’s self,- — and, of course, puzzling one’s 
self,— -a voice breaks out, as it were from the heart of Na- 
ture, so far is it and yet so near; and it says something Very 
quieting, very musical, so that one is tempted inconsider- 
ately and foolishly to exclaim, ‘Nature replies to me.’ The 
cuckoo has served me that trick pretty often. Your song is a 
better answer to a man’s self-questionings than he can ever 
get from a cuckoo.” 

“I doubt that,” said the minstrel. “Song, at the best, is 
but the echo of some voice from the heart of Nature. And if 
the cuckoo’s note seemed to you such a voice, it was an an- 
swer to your questionings perhaps more simply truthful than 
man can utter, if you had rightly construed the language.” 

“My good friend,” answered Kenelm, “what you say sounds 
Very prettily ; and it contains a sentiment which has been 
amplified by certain critics into that measureless domain of 
dunderheads which is vulgarly called Bosh. But though 
Nature is never silent, though she abuses the privilege of her 
age in being tediously gossiping and garrulous, N ature never 
replies to our questions: she can’t understand an argument; 
she has never read Mr. Mill’s work on Logic. In fact, as it 
is truly said by a great philosopher, ‘Nature has no mind.’ 
Every man who addresses her is compelled to force upon her 
for a moment the loan of his own mind. And if she answers 
a question which his own mind puts to her, it is only by sucli 
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a reply as Ms own mind teaches to her parrot-like lips. And 
as every man has a different mind, so every man gets a differ- 
ent answer. Nature is a lying old humbug.” 

The minstrel laughed merrily; and his laugh was as sweet 
us his chant. 

“ Poets would have a great deal to unlearn if they are to 
look upon Nature in that light.” 

“Bad poets would, and so much the better for them and 
their readers.” 

“ Are not good poets students of Nature? ” 

“ Students of Nature, certainly, as surgeons study anatomy 
by dissecting a dead body. But the good poet, like the good 
surgeon,- is the man who considers that study merely as the 
necessary A B 0, and not as the all-in-all essential to skill in 
his practice. 1 do not give the fame of a good surgeon to a 
man who fills a book with details, more or less accurate, of 
fibres and nerves and muscles; and I don’t give the fame of a 
good poet to a man who makes an inventory of the Rhine or 
the Vale of Gloucester. The good surgeon and the good 
poet are they who understand the living man. What is that 
poetry of drama which Aristotle justly ranks as the highest? 
Is it not a poetry in which description of inanimate Nature 
must of necessity be very brief and general ; in which even 
the external form of man is so indifferent a consideration that 
it will vary with each actor who performs the part? A 
Plamlet may be fair or dark. A Macbeth may be short or 
tall. The merit of dramatic poetry consists in the substitut- 
ing for what is commonly called Nature (namely, external 
and material Nature) creatures intellectual, emotional, but 
so purely immaterial that they may be said to be all mind 
and soul, accepting the temporary loans of any such bodies 
at hand as actors may offer, in order to be made palpable and 
visible to the audience, but needing no such bodies to be pal- 
pable and visible to readers. The highest kind of poetry is 
therefore that which has least to do with external Nature. 
But every grade has its merit more or less genuinely great, 
according as it instils into Nature that which is not there,— 
the reason and the soul of man,” 
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“I am not much disposed,” said the minstrel, “to acknowl- 
edge any one form of poetry to be practically higher than an- 
other; that is, so far as to elevate the poet who cultivates 
what yon call the highest with some success above the rank 
of the poet who cultivates what you call a very inferior school 
with a success much more triumphant. In theory, dramatic 
poetry may be higher than lyric, and ‘ Venice Preserved * is 
a very successful drama; but I think Burns a greater poet 
than Otway.” 

“Possibly he may be; but I know of no lyrical poet, at 
least among the moderns, who treats less of Nature as the 
mere outward form of things, or more passionately animates 
her framework with his own human heart, than does Robert 
Burns. Do you suppose when a Greek, in some perplexity 
of reason or conscience, addressed a question to the oracular 
oak-leaves of Dodona that the oak-leaves answered him? 
Don’t you rather believe that the question suggested by his 
mind was answered by the mind of his fellow-man, the priest, 
who made the oak-leaves the mere vehicle of communication, 
as you and I might make such vehicle in a sheet of writing- 
paper? Is not the history of superstition a chronicle of the 
follies of man in attempting to get answers from external 
Nature?” 

“But,” said the minstrel, “have I not somewhere heard or 
read that the experiments of Science are the answers made 
by Nature to the questions put to her by man?” 

“ They are the answers which his own mind suggests to her, 
—-nothing more. His mind studies the laws of matter, and 
in that study makes experiments on matter; out of those ex- 
periments his mind, according to its previous knowledge or 
natural acuteness, arrives at its own deductions, and hence 
arise the sciences of mechanics and chemistry, etc. But the 
matter itself gives no answer: the answer varies according to 
the mind that pnts the question ; and the progress of science 
consists in the perpetual correction of the errors and false- 
hoods which preceding minds conceived to be the correct an- 
swers they received from Nature. It is the supernatural 
within ns, — namely, Mind, — which can alone guess at the 
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mechanism of the natural, namely, Matter. A stone cannot 
question a stone.” 

The minstrel made no reply. And there was a long si- 
lence, broken but by the hum of the insects, the ripple of 
onward waves, and the sigh of the wind through reeds. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Said Kenelm, at last breaking silence — 

“ * Rapiamus, amici, 

Occasionem de die, dumque virenfc genua, 

Et decet, obducta solvatur fronte senectus ! ’ ” 

“Is not that quotation from Horace?” asked the minstrel. 

“Yes; and I made it insidiously, in order to see if you had 
not acquired what is called a classical education.” 

“I might have received such education, if my tastes and 
my destinies had not withdrawn me in boyhood from studies 
of which I did not then comprehend the full value. But I 
did pick up a smattering of Latin at school; and from time 
to time since I left school I have endeavoured to gain some 
little knowledge of the most popular Latin poets ; chiefly, I 
own to my shame, by the help of literal English translations.” 

“ As a poet yourself, I am not sure that it would be an ad- 
vantage to know a dead language so well that its forms and 
modes of thought ran, though perhaps unconsciously, into 
those of the living one in which you compose. Horace 
might have been a still better poet if he had not known Greek 
better than you know Latin,” 

“It is at least courteous in you to say so,” answered the 
singer, with a pleased smile. 

“You would be still more courteous,” said Kenelm, “if you 
would pardon an impertinent question, and tell me whether 
it is for a wager that you wander through the land, Homer- 
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like, as a wandering minstrel, and allow that intelligent 
quadruped your companion to carry a tray in kis mouth for 
the reception of pennies?” 

“No, it is not for a wager; it is a whim of mine, which I 
fancy from the tone of your conversation you could under- 
stand, being apparently somewhat whimsical yourself.” 

“So far as whim goes, be assured of my sympathy.” 

“ Well, then, though I follow a calling by the exercise of 
which I secure a modest income, my passion is verse. If the 
seasons were always summer, and life were always youth, I 
should like to pass through the world singing. But I have 
never ventured to publish any verses of mine. If they fell 
still-born it would give me more pain than such wounds to 
vanity ought to give to a bearded man; and if they were as- 
sailed or ridiculed it might seriously injure me in my practi- 
cal vocation. That last consideration, were I quite alone in 
the world, might not much weigh on me; but there are others 
for whose sake I should like to make fortune and preserve 
station. Many years ago — it was in Germany — I fell in 
with a German student who was very poor, and who did make 
money by wandering about the country with lute and song. 
He has since become a poet of no mean popularity, and he 
has told me that he is sure he found the secret of that popu- 
larity in habitually consulting popular tastes during his rov- 
ing apprenticeship to song. His example strongly impressed 
me. So I began this experiment; and for several years my 
summers have been all partly spent in this way. l am only 
known, as I think I told you before, in the rounds I take as 
‘The Wandering Minstrel;’ I receive the trifling moneys that 
are bestowed on me as proofs of a certain merit. I should 
not be paid by poor people if I did not please ; and the songs 
which please them best are generally those I love best myself. 
Nor the rest, my time is not thrown away,— not only as re- 
gards bodily health, but healthfulness of mind : all the cur- 
rent of one’s ideas becomes so freshened by months of playful 
exercise and varied adventure.” 

“Yes, the adventure is varied enough, ” said Kenelm, some- 
what ruefully; for he felt, in shifting his posture, a sharp 
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twinge of his bruised muscles. “But don’t you find those 
mischief-makers, the women, always mix themselves up with 
adventure?” 

“Bless them! of course,” said the minstrel, with a ringing 
laugh. “In life, as on the stage, the petticoat interest is al- 
ways the strongest.” 

“I don’t agree with you there,” said Kenelm, dryly. “And 
you seem to me to utter a claptrap beneath the rank of your 
understanding. However, this warm weather indisposes one 
to disputation; and I own that a petticoat, provided it be red, 
is not without the interest of colour in a picture.” 

“Well, young gentleman,” said the minstrel, rising, “the 
day is wearing on, and I must wish you good-by; probably, 
if you were to ramble about the country as I do, you would 
see too many pretty girls not to teach you the strength of 
petticoat interest, — not in pictures alone; and should I meet 
you again I may find you writing love- verses yourself.” 

“ After a conjecture so unwarrantable, I part company with 
you less reluctantly than I otherwise might do. But I hope 
we shall meet again.” 

“Your wish flatters me much; but, if we do, pray respect 
the confidence I have placed in you, and regard my wander- 
ing minstrelsy and my dog’s tray as sacred secrets. Should 
we not so meet, it is but a prudent reserve on my part if I 
do not give you my right name and address.” 

“ There you show the cautious common-sense which belongs 
rarely to lovers of verse and petticoat interest. What have 
you done with your guitar?” 

“I do not pace the roads with that instrument: it is for- 
warded to me from town to town under a borrowed name, to- 
gether with other raiment that this, should I have cause to 
drop my character of wandering minstrel.” 

The two men here exchanged a cordial shake of the hand. 
And as the minstrel went his way along the river-side, his 
voice in chanting seemed to lend to the wavelets a livelier 
murmur, to the reeds a less plaintive sigh. 
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CHAPTEE XYIII. 

Ijf bis room, solitary and brooding, sat the defeated bero of 
a hundred fights. It was now twilight; but the shutters had 
been partially closed all day, in order to exclude the sun, 
which had never before been unwelcome to Tom Bowles, and 
they still remained so, making the twilight doubly twilight, 
till the harvest moon, rising early, shot its ray through the 
crevice, and forced a silvery track amid the shadows of the 
floor. 

The man’s head drooped on his breast; his strong hands 
rested listlessly on his knees : his attitude was that of utter 
despondency and prostration. But in the expression of his 
face there were the signs of some dangerous and restless 
thought which belied not the gloom but the stillness of the 
posture. His brow, which was habitually open and frank, 
in its defying aggressive boldness, was now contracted into 
deep furrows, and lowered darkly over his downcast, half- 
closed eyes. His lips were so tightly compressed that the 
face lost its roundness, and the massive bone of the jaw stood 
out hard and salient. How and then, indeed, the lips opened, 
giving vent to a deep, impatient sigh, but they reclosed as 
quickly as they had parted. It was one of those crises in 
life which find all the elements that make up a man’s former 
self in lawless anarchy ; in which the Evil One seems to enter 
and direct the storm; in which a rude untutored mind, never 
before harbouring a thought of crime, sees the crime start up 
from an abyss, feels it to be an enemy, yet yields to it as a 
fate. So that when, at the last, some wretch, sentenced to 
the gibbet, shudderingly looks back to the moment “that trem- 
bled between two worlds,” — the world of the man guiltless, 
the world of the man guilty, — he says to the holy, highly 
educated, rational, passionless priest who confesses him and 
calls him “brother,” “The devil put it into my head.” 
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At that moment the door opened; at its threshold there 
stood the man’s mother — whom he had never allowed to in- 
fluence his conduct, though he loved her well in his rough 
way — and the hated fellow -man whom he longed to see dead 
at his feet. The door reclosed : the mother was gone, with- 
out a word, for her tears choked her; the fellow-man was 
alone with him. Tom Bowles looked up, recognized his vis- 
itor, cleared his brow, and rubbed his mighty hands. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Kenelm Chillingly drew a chair close to his antagonist’s, 
and silently laid a hand on his. 

Tom Bowles took up the hand in both his own, turned it 
curiously towards the moonlight, gazed at it, poised it, then 
with a sound between groan and laugh tossed it away as a 
thing hostile but trivial, rose and locked the door, came back 
to his seat and said bluffly,— 

“What do you want with me now?” 

“I want to ask you a favour.” 

“Favour?” 

“The greatest which man can ask from man, — friendship. 
You see, my dear Tom,” continued Kenelm, making him- 
self quite at home, throwing his arm over the back of Tom’s 
chair, and stretching his legs comfortably as one does by 
one’s own fireside* “you see, my dear Tom, that men like us 
— young, single, not on the whole bad-looking as men go — 
can find sweethearts in plenty. If one does not like us, 
another will; sweethearts are sown everywhere like nettles 
and thistles. But the rarest thing in life is a friend. Now, 
tell me frankly, in the course of your wanderings did you ever 
come into a village where you could not have got a sweetheart 
if you had asked for one; and if, haying got a sweetheart, you 
had lost her, do you think you would have had any difficulty 
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in finding another? But have you such a thing in the world, 
beyond the pale of your own family, as a true friend, — a man 
friend; and supposing that you had such a friend, — a friend 
who would stand by you through thick and thin; who would 
tell you your faults to your face, and praise you for your good 
qualities behind your back; who would do all he could to 
save you from a danger, and all he could to get you out of 
one, — ■ supposing you had such a friend and lost him, do you 
believe that if you lived to the age of Methuselah you could 
find another? You don’t answer me; you are silent. Well, 
Tom, I ask you to be such a friend to me, and I will be such 
a friend to you.” 

Tom was so thoroughly “taken aback” by this address that 
he remained dumfounded. But he felt as if the clouds in 
his soul were breaking, and a ray of sunlight were forcing its 
way through the sullen darkness. At length, however, the 
receding rage within him returned, though with vacillating 
step, and he growled between his teeth,— 

“A pretty friend indeed, robbing me of my girl ! Go along 
with you!” 

“ She was not your girl any more than she was or ever can 
be mine.” 

“What, you be n’t after her?” 

“ Certainly not; I am going to Luseombe, and I ask you to 
come with me. Do you think l am going to leave you here? ” 

“What is it to you? ” 

“Everything. Providence has permitted me to save, you 
from the most lifelong of all sorrows. For — think! Can 
any sorrow be more lasting than had been yours if you had 
attained your wish ; if you had forced or frightened a woman 
to be your partner till death do part, — you loving her, she 
loathing you; you conscious, night and day, that your very 
love had insured her misery, and that misery haunting you 
like a ghost! — that sorrow I have saved you. May Provi- 
dence permit ine to complete my work, and save you also 
from the most irredeemable of all crimes! Look into your 
soul, then recall the thoughts which all day long, and not 
least at the moment I crossed this threshold, were rising up. 
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making reason dumb and conscience blind, and then lay your 
hand on your heart and say, ‘I am guiltless of a dream of 
murder. ’ ” 

The wretched man sprang up erect, menacing, and, meeting 
Kenelm’s calm, steadfast, pitying gaze, dropped no less sud- 
denly, — dropped on the floor, covered his face with his 
hands, and a great cry came forth between sob and howl. 

“Brother,” said Kenelm, kneeling beside him, and twining 
his arm round the man’s heaving breast, “it is over now; 
with that cry the demon that maddened you has fled forever.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

When - , some time after, Kenelm quitted the room and 
joined Mrs. Bowles below, he said cheerily, “All right; Tom 
and I are sworn friends. We are going together to Luscombe 
the day after to-morrow, — Sunday; just write a line to his 
uncle to prepare him for Tom’s visit, and send thither his 
clothes, as we shall walk, and steal forth unobserved betimes 
in the morning. Now go up and talk to him; he wants a 
mother’s soothing and petting. He is a noble fellow at heart, 
and we shall be all proud of him some day or other.” 

As he walked towards the farmhouse, Kenelm encountered 
Mr. Lethbridge, who said, “I have come from Mr. Saunder- 
son’s, where I went in search of you. There is an unexpected 
hitch in the negotiation for Mrs. Bawtrey’s shop. After see- 
ing you this morning I fell in with Mr. Travers’s bailiff, and 
he tells me that her lease does not give her the power to sub- 
let without the Squire’s consent; and that as the premises 
were originally let on very low terms to a favoured and re- 
sponsible tenant, Mr. Travers cannot be expected to sanction 
the transfer of the lease to a poor basket-maker: in fact, 
though he will accept Mrs. Bawtrey’s resignation, it must be 
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in favour of an applicant whom he desires to oblige. On 
hearing this, I rode over to the Park and saw Mr. Travers 
himself. But he was obdurate to my pleadings. All I could 
get him to say was, ‘Let the stranger who interests himself 
in the matter come and talk to me. I should like to see the 
man who thrashed that brute Tom Bowles: if he got the 
better of him perhaps he may get the better of me. Bring 
biro with you to my harvest-supper to-morrow evening.’ 
blow, will you come? ” 

“Nay,” said Kenelm, reluctantly; “but if he only asks me 
in order to gratify a very vulgar curiosity, I don’t think I 
have much chance of serving Will Somers. What do you 
say?” 

“The Squire is a good man of business, and, though no one 
can call him unjust or grasping, still he is very little touched 
by sentiment; and we must own that a sickly cripple like 
poor Will is not a very eligible tenant. If, therefore, it de- 
pended only on your chance with the Squire, I should not be 
very sanguine. But we have an ally in his daughter. She 
is very fond of Jessie Wiles, and she has shown great kind- 
ness to Will. In fact, a sweeter, more benevolent, sympa- 
thizing nature than that of Cecilia Travers does not exist. 
She has great influence with her father, and through her 
you may win him.” 

“ I particularly dislike having anything to do with women,” 
said Kenelm, churlishly. “Parsons are accustomed to get 
round them. Surely, my dear sir, you are more fit for that 
work than I am.” 

“Permit me humbly to doubt that proposition ; one does n’t 
get very quickly round the women when one carries the 
weight of years on one’s back. But whenever you want the 
aid of a parson to bring your own wooing to a happy conclu- 
sion, I shall be happy, in my special capacity of parson, to 
perform the ceremony required.” 

“ Bit meliora / ” said Kenelm, gravely. “Some ills are too 
serious to be approached even in joke. As for Miss Travers, 
the moment you call her benevolent you inspire me with 
horror. I know too well what a benevolent girl is,-— offi- 
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cious, restless, fidgety, with a snub nose, and her pocket full 
of tracts. I will not go to the harvest-supper.” 

“Hist!” said the Parson, softly. They were now pass- 
ing the cottage of Mrs. Somers; and while Kenelm was 
haranguing against benevolent girls, Mr. Lethbridge had 
paused before it, and was furtively looking in at the win- 
dow. “Hist! and come here, — gently.” 

Kenelm obeyed, and looked in through the window. Will 
was seated; Jessie Wiles had nestled herself at his feet, and 
was holding his hand in both hers, looking up into his face. 
Her profile alone was seen, but its expression was unutterably 
soft and tender. His face, bent downwards towards her, wore 
a mournful expression; nay, the tears were rolling silently 
down his cheeks. Kenelm listened and heard her say, “Don’t 
talk so, Will, you break my heart; it is I who am not worthy 
of you.” 

“Parson,” said Kenelm, as they walked on, “I must go to 
that confounded harvest-supper. I begin to think there is 
something true in the venerable platitude about love in a 
cottage. And Will Somers must be married in haste, in 
order to repent at leisure.” 

“ I don’t see why a man should repent having married a 
good girl whom he loves.” 

“You don’t? Answer me candidly. Did you ever meet 
a man who repented having married? ” 

“Of course I have; very often.” 

“ Well, think again, and answer as candidly. Did you ever 
meet a man who repented not having married? ” 

The Parson mused, and was silent. 

“Sir,” said Kenelm, “your reticence proves your honesty, 
and I respect it.” So saying, he bounded off, and left the 
Parson crying out wildly, “But — but-—” 
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CHAPTER XXL 

Me. Saunderson and Kenelm sat in the arbour: the for' 1 
mer sipping his grog and smoking his pipe; the latter look- 
ing forth into the summer night skies with an earnest yet 
abstracted gaze, as if he were trying to count the stars in the 
Milky Way. 

“Ha! ” said Mr. Saunderson, who was concluding an argu- 
ment; “you see it now, don’t you?” 

“I? not a bit of it. You tell me that your grandfather was 
a farmer, and your father was a farmer, and that you have 
been a farmer for thirty years; and from these premises you 
deduce the illogical and irrational conclusion that therefore 
your son must be a farmer.” 

“Young man, you may think yourself very knowing ’cause 
you have been at the ’Varsity, and swept away a headful of 
book-learning.” 

“Stop,” quoth Kenelm. “You grant that a university is 
learned.” 

“Well, I suppose so.” 

“But how could it be learned if those who quitted it 
brought the learning away? We leave it all behind us in the 
care of the tutors. But I know what you were going to say, 
— that it is not because I had read more hooks than you have 
that I was to give myself airs and pretend to have more 
knowledge of life than a man of your years and experience. 
Agreed, as a general rule. But does not every doctor, how- 
ever wise and skilful, prefer taking another doctor’s opinion 
about himself, even though that other doctor has just started 
in practice? And seeing that doctors, taking them as a body, 
are monstrous clever fellows, is not the example they set us 
worth following? Does it not prove that no man, however 
wise, is a good judge of his own case? Now, your son’s case 
is really your case : you see it through the medium of your 
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likings and dislikings ; and insist upon forcing a square peg 
into a round hole, because in a round hole you, being a round 
peg, feel tight and comfortable. Now I call that irrational.” 

“I don’t see why my son has any right to fancy himself a 
square peg,” said the farmer, doggedly, “when his father and 
his grandfather and his great-grandfather have been round 
pegs; and it is agin 5 nature for any creature not to take after 
its own kind. A dog is a pointer or a sheep-dog according as 
its forebears were pointers or sheep-dogs. There,” cried the 
farmer, triumphantly, shaking the ashes out of his pipe. “I 
think I have posed you, young master! ” 

“No; for you have taken it for granted that the breeds have 
not been crossed. But suppose that a. sheep-dog has married 
a pointer, are you sure that his son will not be more of a 
pointer than a sheep-dog?” 

Mr. Saunderson arrested himself in the task of refilling his 
pipe, and scratched his head. 

“You see,” continued Kenelm, “that you have crossed the 
breed. You married a tradesman’s daughter, and I dare say 
her grandfather and great-grandfather were tradesmen too. 
Now, most sons take after their mothers, and therefore Mr. 
Saunderson junior takes after his kind on the distaff side, 
and comes into the world a square peg, which can only be 
tight and comfortable in a square hole. It is no use arguing, 
Farmer : your boy must go to his uncle; and there’s an end 
of the matter.” 

“ By goles ! ” said the farmer, “ you seem to think you can 
talk me out of my senses.” 

“No; but I think if you had your own way you would talk 
your son into the workhouse.” 

“'What! by sticking to the land like his father before him? 
Let a man stick by the land, and the land will stick by him. ” 

“ Let a man stick in the mud, and the mud will stick to him. 
You put your heart in your farm, and your son would only 
put his foot into it. Courage! Don’t you see that Time 
is a whirligig, and all things come round? Every day some- 
body leaves the land and goes off into trade. By and by he 
grows rich, and then his great desire is to get back to the 
11 
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land again. He left it the son of a farmer : he returns to it 
as a squire. Your son, when he gets to be fifty, will invest 
his savings in acres, and have tenants of his own. Lord, 
how he will lay down the law to them ! I would not advise 
you to take a farm under him.” 

“Catch me at it!” said the farmer. “He would turn all 
the contents of the ’potheeary’s shop into my fallows, and 
call it * progress. ’ ” 

“Let him physic the fallows when he has farms of his own: 
keep yours out of his chemical clutches. Come, I shall tell 
him to pack up and be off to his uncle’s next week? •” 

“Well, well,” said the farmer, in a resigned tone: “a 
wilful man mtist e’en have his way.” 

“ And the best thing a sensible man can do is not to cross 
it. Mr. Saunderson, give me your honest hand. You are one 
of those men who put the sons of good fathers in mind of their 
own; and I think of mine when I say ‘God bless you! ’ ” 

Quitting the farmer, Kenelm re-entered the house, and 
sought Mr. Saunderson junior in his own room. He found 
that young gentleman still up, and reading an eloquent tract 
on the Emancipation of the Human Race from all Tyrannical 
Control, — Political, Social, Ecclesiastical, and Domestic. 

The lad looked up sulkily, and said, on encountering' 
Kenelm’s melancholic visage, “Ah! I see you have talked 
with the old governor, and he’ll not hear of it.” 

“In the first place,” answered Kenelm, “since you value 
yourself ou a superior education, allow me to advise you to 
study the English language, as the forms of it are maintained 
by the elder authors, whom, in spite of an Age of Progress, 
men of superior education esteem. No one who has gone 
through that study; no one, indeed, who has studied the Ten 
Commandments in the vernacular, — commits the mistake of 
supposing that ‘the old governor ’ is a synonymous expression 
for ‘father.’ In the second place, since you pretend to the 
superior enlightenment which results from a superior educa- 
tion, learn to know better your own self before you set up as 
a teacher of mankind. Excuse the liberty I take, as your 
sincere well-wisher, when I tell you that you are at present a 
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conceited fool, — in short, that which makes one hoy call an- 
other an ‘ass.’ But when one has a poor head he may redeem 
the average balance of humanity by increasing the wealth of 
the heart. Try and increase yours. Your father consents to 
your choice of your lot at the sacrifice of all his own inclina- 
tions. This is a sore trial to a father’s pride, a father’s affec- 
tion 5 and few fathers make such sacrifices with a good grace. 
I have thus kept my promise to you, and enforced your wishes 
on Mr. Saunderson’s judgment, because I am sure you would 
have been a very bad farmer. It now remains for you to 
show that you can be a very good tradesman. You are bound 
in honour to me and to your father to try your best to be so ; 
and meanwhile leave the task of upsetting the world to those 
who have no shop in it, which would go crash in the general 
tumble. And so good-night to you.” 

To these admonitory words, sacro digna silentio , Saunder- 
son junior listened with a dropping jaw and fascinated Star- 
ing eyes. He felt like an infant to whom the nurse has given 
a hasty shake, and who is too stupefied by that operation to 
know whether he is hurt or not. 

A minute after Kenelm had quitted the room he reappeared 
at the door, and said in a conciliatory whisper, “ Don’t take 
it to heart that I called you a conceited fool and an ass. 
These terms are no doubt just as applicable to myself. But 
there is a more conceited fool and a greater ass than either 
of ns ; and that is the Age in which we have the misfortune 
to be born, — an Age of Progress, Mr. Saunderson, junior! — - 
an Age of Prigs.” 


BOOK III 


CHAPTER I. 

If there were a woman in the world who might be formed 
and fitted to reconcile Kenelm Chillingly to the sweet troubles 
of love and the pleasant bickerings of wedded life, one might 
reasonably suppose that that woman could be found in Cecilia 
Travers. An only daughter and losing her mother in child- 
hood, she had been raised to the mistress-ship of a household 
at an age in which most girls are still putting their dolls to 
bed; and thus had early acquired that sense of responsibility, 
accompanied with the habits of self-reliance, which seldom 
fails to give a certain nobility to character; though almost as 
often, in the case of women, it steals away the tender gentle- 
ness which constitutes the charm of their sex. 

It had not done so in the instance of Cecilia Travers, be- 
cause she was so womanlike that even the exercise of power 
could not make her manlike. There was in the depth of her 
nature such an instinct of sweetness that wherever her mind 
toiled and wandered it gathered and hoarded honey. 

She had one advantage over most girls in the same rank of 
life, — she had not been taught to fritter away such capacities 
for culture as Providence gave her in the sterile nothingnesses 
which are called feminine accomplishments. She did not 
paint figures out of drawing in meagre water-colours ; she had 
not devoted years of her life to the inflicting on polite audi- 
ences the boredom of Italian bravuras, which they could hear 
better sung by a third-rate professional singer in a metropoli- 
tan music-hall. I am afraid she had no other female accom- 
plishments than those by which the sempstress or embroideress 
earns her daily bread. That sort of work she loved, and she 
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But if she had not been profitlessly plagued by masters, 
Cecilia Travers bad been singularly favoured by her father’s 
choice of a teacher : no great merit in him either. He had a 
prejudice against professional governesses, and it chanced 
that among his own family connections was a certain Mrs. 
Campion, a lady of some literary distinction, whose husband 
had held a high situation in one of our public offices, and liv- 
ing, much to his satisfaction, up to a very handsome income, 
had died, much to the astonishment of others, without leav- 
ing a farthing behind him. 

Fortunately, there were no children to provide for. A 
small government pension was allotted to the widow; and as 
her husband’s house had been made by her one of the pleas- 
antest in London, she was popular enough to be invited by 
numerous friends to their country seats; among others, by 
Mr. Travers. She came intending to stay a fortnight. At 
the end of that time she had grown so attached to Cecilia, 
and Cecilia to her, and her presence had become so pleasant 
and so useful to her host, that the Squire entreated her to 
stay and undertake the education of his daughter. Mrs. 
Campion, after some hesitation, gratefully consented; and 
thus Cecilia, from the age of eight to her present age of nine- 
teen, had the inestimable advantage of living in constant 
companionship with a woman of richly cultivated mind, ac- 
customed to hear the best criticisms on the best books, and 
adding to no small accomplishment in literature the refine- 
ment of manners and that sort of prudent judgment which 
result from habitual intercourse with an intellectual and 
gracefully world-wise circle of society: so that Cecilia her- 
self, without being at all blue or pedantic, became one of 
those rare young women with whom a well-educated man can 
converse on equal terms ; from whom he gains as much as he 
can impart to her; while a man who, not caring much about 
books, is still gentleman enough to value good breeding, felt 
a relief in exchanging the forms of his native language with- 
out the shock of hearing that a bishop was “ a swell ” or a 
croquet-party “awfully jolly.” 

In a word, Cecilia was one of those women whom Heaven 
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forms for mail’s helpmate ; who, if he were born to rank and 
wealth, would, as his partner, reflect on them a new dignity, 
and add to their enjoyment by bringing forth their duties; 
who, not less if the husband she chose were poor and strug- 
gling, would encourage, sustain, and soothe him, take her 
own share of his burdens, and temper the bitterness of life 
with the all-recompensing sweetness of her smile. 

Little, indeed, as yet had she ever thought of love or of 
lovers. She had not even formed to herself any of those 
ideals which float before the eyes of most girls when they 
enter their teens. But of two things she felt inly convinced : 
first, that she could never wed where she did not love; and 
secondly, that where she did love it would be for life. 

And now X close this sketch with a picture of the girl her- 
self. She has just come into her room from inspecting the 
preparations for the evening entertainment which her father 
is to give to his tenants and rural neighbours. 

She has thrown aside her straw hat, and put down the large 
basket which she has emptied of flowers. She pauses before 
the glass, smoothing back the ruffled bands of her hair, — 
hair of a dark, soft chestnut, silky and luxuriant, — never 
polluted, and never, so long as she lives, to be polluted by 
auricomous cosmetics, far from that delicate darkness, every 
tint of the colours traditionally dedicated to the locks of 
Judas. 

Her complexion, usually of that soft bloom which inclines 
to paleness, is now heightened into glow by exercise and sun- 
light. The features are small and feminine; the eyes dark 
with long lashes ; the mouth singularly beautiful, with a dim- 
ple on either side, and parted now in a half -smile at some 
pleasant recollection, giving a glimpse of small teeth glisten- 
ing as pearls. But the peculiar charm of her face is in au 
expression of serene happiness, that sort of happiness which 
seems as if it had never been interrupted by a sorrow, had 
never been troubled by a sin, —that holy kind of happiness 
which belongs to innocence, the light reflected from a heart 
and conscience alike at peace. 
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CHAPTER II. 

It was a lovely summer evening for the Squire’s rural en- 
tertainment. Mr. Travers had some guests staying with 
him: they had dined early for the occasion, and were now- 
grouped with their host a little before six o’clock on the 
lawn. The house was of irregular architecture, altered or 
added to at various periods from the reign of Elizabeth to 
that of Victoria: at one end, the oldest part, a gable with 
mullion windows ; at the other, the newest part, a flat-roofed 
wing, with modern sashes opening to the ground, the inter- 
mediate part much hidden by a veranda covered with creepers 
in full bloom. The lawn was a spacious table-land facing the 
west, and backed by a green and gentle hill, crowned with the 
ruins of an ancient priory. On one side of the lawn stretched 
a flower-garden and pleasure-ground, originally planned by 
Repton; on the opposite angles of the sward were placed two 
large marquees, — one for dancing, the other for supper. 
Towards the south the view was left open, and commanded 
the prospect of an old English park, not of the stateliest 
character; not intersected with ancient avenues, nor clothed 
with profitless fern as lairs for deer : but the park of a care- 
ful agriculturist, uniting profit with show, the sward duly 
drained and nourished, fit to fatten bullocks in an incredibly 
short time, and somewhat spoilt to the eye by subdivisions of 
wire fence. Mr. Travers was renowned for skilful hus- 
bandry, and the general management of land to the best 
advantage. He had come into the estate while still in 
childhood, and thus enjoyed the accumulations of a long 
minority. He had entered the Guards at the age of eigh- 
teen, and having more command of money than most of his 
contemporaries, though they might be of higher rank and the 
sons of richer men, he had been much courted and much plun- 
dered. At the age of twenty-five he found himself one of the 
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leaders of fashion, renowned chiefly for reckless daring when- 
ever honour could be plucked out of the nettle danger; a 
steeple-chaser, whose exploits made a quiet man’s hair stand 
on end; a rider across country, taking leaps which a more 
cautious huntsman carefully avoided. Known at Paris as 
well as in London, he had been admired by ladies whose 
smiles had cost him duels, the marks of which still remained 
in glorious sears on his person. No man ever seemed more 
likely to come to direst grief before attaining the age of 
thirty, for at twenty-seven all the accumulations of his mi- 
nority were gone; and his estate, which, when he came of 
age, was scarcely three thousand a year, but entirely at his 
own disposal, was mortgaged up to its eyes. 

His friends began to shake their heads and call him “poor 
fellow;” but, with all his wild faults, Leopold Travers had 
been wholly pure from the two vices out of which a man does 
not often redeem himself. He had never drunk and he had 
never gambled. His nerves were not broken, his brain was 
not besotted. There was plenty of health in him yet, mind 
and body. At the critical period of his life he married for 
love, and his choice was a most felicitous one. The lady had 
no fortune; but though handsome and high-born, she had no 
taste for extravagance, and no desire for other society than 
that of the man she loved. So when he said, “Let us settle 
in the country and try onr best to live on a few hundreds, lay 
by, and keep the old place out of the market,” she consented 
with a joyful heart: and marvel it was to all how this wild 
Leopold Travers did settle down; did take to cultivating his 
home farm with his men from sunrise to sunset like a common 
tenant-farmer; did contrive to pay the interest on the mort- 
gages, and keep his head above water. After some years of 
pupilage in this school of thrift, during which his habits be- 
came formed and his whole character braced, Leopold Travers 
suddenly found himself again, rich, through the wife whom 
he had so prudently married without other dower than her 
love and her virtues. Her only brother, Lord Eagleton, a 
Scotch peer, had been engaged in marriage to a young lady, 
considered to be a rare prize in the lottery of wedlock. The 
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marriage was broken off under very disastrous circumstances ; 
but the young lord, good-looking and agreeable, was natur- 
ally expected to seek speedy consolation in some other alli- 
ance. Nevertheless he did not do so : he became a confirmed 
invalid, and died single, leaving to his sister all in his power 
to save from the distant kinsman who succeeded to his lands 
and title,— a goodly sum, which not only sufficed to pay off 
the mortgages on Neesdale Park but bestowed on its owner a 
surplus which the practical knowledge of country life that 
he had acquired enabled him to devote with extraordinary 
profit to the general improvement of his estate. He replaced 
tumble-down old farm buildings with new constructions on 
the most approved principles; bought or pensioned off certain 
slovenly incompetent tenants ; threw sundry petty holdings 
into large farms suited to the buildings he constructed; pur- 
chased here and there small bits of land, commodious to the 
farms they adjoined, and completing the integrity of his 
ring-fence; stubbed up profitless woods which diminished the 
value of neighbouring arables by obstructing sun and air and 
harbouring legions of rabbits ; and then, seeking tenants of 
enterprise and capital, more than doubled his original yearly 
rental, and perhaps more than tripled the market value of 
his property. Simultaneously with this acquisition of for- 
tune, he emerged from the inhospitable and unsocial obscurity 
which his previous poverty had compelled, took an active 
part in county business, proved himself an excellent speaker 
at public meetings, subscribed liberally to the hunt, and occa- 
sionally joined in it, — a less hold hut a wiser rider than of 
yore. In short, as Themistocles boasted that he could make 
a small state great, so Leopold Travers might boast with 
equal truth, that, by his energies, his judgment, and the 
weight of his personal character, he had made the owner of a 
property which had been at his accession to it of third-rate 
rank in the county a personage so considerable that no knight 
of the shire against whom he declared could have been 
elected, and if he had determined to stand himself he would 
have been chosen free of expense. 

But he said, on being solicited to become a candidate, 
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“ When a man once gives himself up to the care and improve- 
ment of a landed estate, he has no time and no heart for any- 
thing else. An estate is an income or a kingdom, according 
as the owner chooses to take it. I take it as a kingdom, and 
I cannot be roi faineant, with a steward for maire du palms. 
A king does not go into the House of Commons.” 

Three years after this rise in the social ladder, Mrs. Travers 
was seized with congestion of the lungs followed by pleurisy, 
and died after less than a week’s illness. Leopold never 
* wholly recovered her loss. Though still young and always 
handsome, the idea of another wife, the love of another 
woman, were notions which he dismissed from his. mind with 
a quiet scorn. He was too masculine a creature to parade 
grief. Tor some weeks, indeed, he shut himself up in his 
own room, so rigidly secluded that he would not see even his 
daughter. But one morning he appeared in his fields as 
usual, and from that day resumed his old habits, and grad- 
ually renewed that cordial interchange of hospitalities which 
had popularly distinguished him since his accession to wealth. 
Still people felt that the man was changed; he was more 
taciturn, more grave: if always just iii his dealings, he took 
the harder side of justice, where in his wife’s time he had 
taken the gentler. Perhaps, to a man of strong will, the ha- 
bitual intercourse with an amiable woman is essential for 
those occasions in which Will best proves the fineness of its 
temper by the facility with which it can be bent. 

It may be said that Leopold Travers might have found such 
intercourse in the intimate companionship of his own daugh- 
ter. But she was a mere child when his wife died, and she 
grew up to womanhood too insensibly for him to note the 
change. Besides, where a man has found a wife his all-in- 
all, a daughter can never supply her place. The very rever- 
ence due to children precludes unrestrained confidence; and 
there is not that sense of permanent fellowship in a daughter 
which a man has in a wife, — any day a stranger may appear 
and carry her off from him. At all events Leopold did not 
own in Cecilia the softening influence to which he had yielded 
in her mother. He was fond of her, proud of her, induh 
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gent to her; but the indulgence had its set limits. Whatever 
she asked solely for herself he granted; whatever she wished 
for matters under feminine control — the domestic household, 
the parish school, the alms-receiving poor — obtained his 
gentlest consideration. But when she had been solicited by 
some offending out-of-door dependant or some petty default- 
ing tenant to use her good offices in favour of the culprit, 
Mr. Travers cheeked her interference by a firm “No,” though 
uttered in a mild accent, and accompanied with a masculine 
aphorism to the effect that “ there would be no such things 
as strict justice and disciplined order in the world if a man 
yielded to a woman’s pleadings in any matter of business be- 
tween man and man.” From this it will he seen that Mr. 
Lethbridge had overrated the value of Cecilia’s alliance in 
the negotiation respecting Mrs. Bawtrey’s premium and 
shop. 


CHAPTEE III. 

If, having just perused what has thus been written on the 
biographical antecedents and mental characteristics of Leopold 
Travers, you, my dear reader, were to be personally presented 
to that gentleman as he now stands, the central figure of the 
group gathered round him, on his terrace, you would proba- 
bly be surprised, — nay, I have no doubt you w r ould say to 
yourself, “Not at all the sort of man I expected.” In that 
slender form, somewhat below the middle height; in that fair 
countenance which still, at the age of forty-eight, retains a 
delicacy of feature and of colouring which is of almost 
Womanlike beauty, and, from the quiet placidity of its ex- 
pression, conveys at first glance the notion of almost woman- 
like mildness, — it would be difficult to recognize a man who 
in youth had been renowned for reckless daring, in maturer 
years more honourably distinguished for steadfast prudence 
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and determined purpose, and who, alike in faults or in merits, 
was as emphatically masculine as a biped in trousers can, 
possibly be. 

Mr. Travers is listening to a young man of about two-and- 
twenty, the eldest son of the richest nobleman of the county, 
and who intends to start for the representation of the shire 
at the next general election, which is close at hand. The 
Hon. George Bel voir is tall, inclined to be stout, and will 
look well on the hustings. He has had those pains taken 
with his education which an English peer generally does take 
with the son intended to succeed to the representation of an 
honourable name and the responsibilities of high station. If 
eldest sons do not often make as great a figure in the world 
as their younger brothers, it is not because their minds are 
less cultivated, but because they have less motive power for 
action. George Belvoir was well read, especially in that sort 
of reading which befits a future senator, — history, statistics, 
political economy, so far as that dismal science is compati- 
ble with the agricultural interest. He was also well-princi- 
pled, had a strong sense of discipline and duty, was prepared 
in politics firmly to uphold as right whatever was proposed 
by his own party, and to reject as wrong whatever was pro- 
posed by the other. At present he was rather loud and noisy 
in the assertion of his opinions, — young men fresh from the 
University generally are. It was the secret wish of Mr. 
Travers that George Belvoir should become his son-in-law; 
less because of his rank and wealth (though such advantages 
were not of a nature to he despised by a practical man like 
Leopold Travers) than on account of those qualities in his 
personal character which were likely to render him an 
excellent husband. 

Seated on wire benches, just without the veranda, but 
shaded by its fragrant festoons, were Mrs. Campion and 
three ladies, the wives of neighbouring squires. Cecilia 
stood a little apart from them, bending over a long-backed 
Skye terrier, whom she was teaching to stand on his hind 
legs. 

But see, the company are arriving] How suddenly that 
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green space, ten minutes ago so solitary, Las become animated 
and populous! 

Indeed the park now presented a very lively appearance : 
vans, carts, and farmers' chaises were seen in crowded pro- 
cession along the winding road; foot-passengers were swarm- 
ing towards the house in all directions. The herds and flocks 
in the various enclosures stopped grazing to stare at the un- 
wonted invaders of their pasture : yet the orderly nature of 
their host imparted a respect for order to his ruder visitors ; 
not even a turbulent boy attempted to scale the fences, or 
creep through their wires ; all threaded the narrow turnstiles 
which gave egress from one subdivision of the sward to 
another. 

Mr. Travers turned to George Belvoir: “ I see old farmer 
Steen’s yellow gig. Mind how you talk to him, George. He 
is full of whims and crotchets, and if you once brush his 
feathers the wrong way he will be as vindictive as a parrot. 
But he is the man who must second you at the nomination. 
Ho other tenant-farmer carries the same weight with his 
class.” 

“I suppose,” said George, “that if Mr. Steen is the best 
man to second me at the hustings, he is a good speaker? ” 

“A good speaker? in one sense he is. He never says a 
word too much. The last time he seconded the nomination 
of the man you are to succeed, this was his speech : ‘Brother 
Electors, for twenty years I have been one of the judges at 
our county cattle-show. I know one animal from another. 
Looking at the specimens before us to-day none of them are 
as good of their kind as I ’ve seen elsewhere. But if you 
choose Sir John Hogg you ’ll not get the wrong sow by the 
ear ! ’ ” 

“At least,” said George, after a laugh at this sample of 
eloquence unadorned, “Mr. Steen does not err on the side of 
flattery in his commendations of a candidate. But what 
makes him such an authority with the farmers? Is he a 
first-rate agriculturist?” 

“In thrift, yes! — in spirit, no! He says that all expen- 
sive experiments should be left to gentlemen farmers. He is 
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an authority with other tenants : firstly, because he is a very 
keen censor of their landlords ; secondly, because he holds 
himself thoroughly independent of his own; thirdly, because 
he is supposed to have studied the political bearings of ques- 
tions that affect the landed interest, and has more than once 
been summoned to give his opinion on such subjects to Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament. Here he comes. Ob- 
serve, when I leave you to talk to him : firstly, that you 
confess utter ignorance of practical farming; nothing enrages 
him like the presumption of a gentleman farmer like myself: 
secondly that you ask his opinion on the publication of Ag- 
ricultural Statistics, just modestly intimating that you, as at 
present advised, think that inquisitorial researches into a 
man’s business involve principles opposed to the British Con- 
stitution. And on all that he may say as to the shortcomings 
of landlords in general, and of your father in particular, 
make no reply, but listen with an air of melancholy convic- 
tion. How do you do, Mr. Steen, and how ’s the mistress? 
Why have you not brought her with you? ” 

“My good woman is in the straw again, Squire. Who is 
that youngster? ” 

“Hist! let me introduce Mr. Belvoir.” 

Mr. Belvoir offers his hand. 

“No, sir! ” vociferates Steen, putting both his own hands 
behind him. “No offence, young gentleman. But I don’t 
give my hand at first sight to a man who wants to shake a 
vote out of it. Not that I know anything against yon. But, 
if yon be a farmer’s friend rabbits are not, and my lord your 
father is a great one for rabbits.” 

“Indeed you are mistaken there ! ” cries George, with ve- 
hement earnestness. Mr. Travers gave him a nudge, as much 
as to say, “Hold your tongue.” George understood the hint, 
and is carried off meekly by Mr. Steen down the solitude of 
the : plantations. 

The guests now arrived fast and thick. They consisted 
chiefly not only of Mr. Travers’s tenants, but of farmers and 
their families within the range of eight or ten miles from the 
Bark, with a few of the neighbouring gentry and clergy. 
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It was not a supper intended to include the labouring class ; 
for Mr. Travers bad an especial dislike to the custom of ex- 
hibiting peasants at feeding-time, as if they were so many 
tamed animals of an inferior species. When he entertained 
work-people, he made them comfortable in their own way; 
and peasants feel more comfortable when not invited to be 
stared out of countenance. 

“Well, Lethbridge,” said Mr. Travers, “where is the young 
gladiator you promised to bring?” 

“I did bring him, and he was by my side not a minute ago. 
He has suddenly given me the slip : ‘ abiit, evasit, ernpit. ’ I 
was looking round for him in vain when you accosted me.” 

“I hope he has not seen some guest of mine whom he wants 
to fight.” 

“I hope not,” answered the Parson, doubtfully. “He ’s a 
strange fellow. But I think you will be pleased with him; 
that is, if he can be found. Oh, Mr. Saunderson, how do you 
do? Have you seen your visitor? ” 

“No, sir, I have just come. My mistress, Squire, and 
my three girls; and this is my son.” 

“ A hearty welcome to all,” said the graceful Squire; (turn- 
ing to Saunderson junior), “ I suppose you are fond of dancing. 
Get yourself a partner. We may as well open the ball.” 

“Thank you, sir, but I never dance,” said Saunderson jun- 
ior, with an air of austere superiority to an amusement which 
the March of Intellect had left behind. 

“Then you ’ll have less to regret when yon are grown old. 
But the band is striking np; we must adjourn to the mar- 
quee. George ” (Mr. Belvoir, escaped from Mr. Steen, had 
just made his appearance), “will you give your arm to Cecilia, 
to whom I think you are engaged for the first quadrille ? ” 

“ I hope, ” said George to Cecilia, as they walked towards 
the marquee, “that Mr. Steen is not an average specimen of 
the electors I shall have to canvass. Whether he has been 
brought up to honour his own father and mother I can’t pre- 
tend to say, but he seems bent upon teaching me not to hon- 
our mine. Having taken away my father’s moral character 
upon the unfounded allegation that he loved rabbits better 
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than mankind, he then assailed my innocent mother on the 
score of religion, and inquired when she was going over to 
the Church of Home, basing that inquiry on the assertion 
that she had taken away her custom from a Protestant grocer 
and conferred it on a Papist.” 

“Those are favourable signs, Mr. Belvoir. Mr. Steen al- 
ways prefaces a kindness by a great deal of incivility. I 
asked him once to lend me a pony, my own being suddenly 
taken lame, and he seized that opportunity to tell me that my 
father was an impostor in pretending to be a judge of cattle ; 
that he was a tyrant, screwing his tenants in order to indulge 
extravagant habits of hospitality ; and implied that it would 
be a great mercy if we did not live to apply to him, not 
for a pony, but for parochial relief. I went away indignant. 
But he sent me the pony. I am sure he will give you his 
vote.” 

“Meanwhile,” said George, with a timid attempt at gal- 
lantry, as they now commenced the quadrille, “I take encour- 
agement from the belief that I have the good wishes of Miss 
Travers. If ladies had votes, as Mr. Mill recommends, why, 
then — ” 

“ Why, then, I should vote as Papa does,” said Miss Trav- 
ers, simply. “And if women had votes, I suspect there 
would he very little peace in any household where they did 
not vote as the man at the head of it wished them.” 

“But I believe, after all,” said the aspirant to Parliament, 
seriously, “that the advocates for female suffrage would limit 
it to women independent of masculine control, widows and 
spinsters voting in right of their own independent tenements.” 

“In that case,” said Cecilia, “I suppose they would still 
generally go by the opinion of some man they relied on, or 
make a very silly choice if they did not.” 

“You underrate the good sense of your sex.” 

“I hope not. Do you underrate the good sense of yours, 
if, in far more than half the things appertaining to daily 
life, the wisest men say, ‘Better leave them to the women’ t 
But you’re forgetting the figure, cavalier seul .” 

“By the way / 5 said George, in another interval of the 
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dance, “do you know a Mr. Chillingly, the son of Sir Peter, 
of Exmundhain, in Westshire?” 

“ No ; why do you ask? ” 

“Because I thought I caught a glimpse of his face: it was 
just as Mr. Steen was hearing rue away down that plantation. 
From what you say, I must suppose I was mistaken. 5 ’ 

“ Chillingly ! But surely some persons were talking yester- 
day at dinner about a young gentleman of that name as being 
likely to stand for Westshire at the next election, but who 
had made a very unpopular and eccentric speech on the occa- 
sion of his coming of age.” 

“The same man: I was at college with him, — a very singu- 
lar character. He was thought clever; won a prize or two; 
took a good degree: but it was generally said that he would 
have deserved a much higher one if some of his papers had 
not contained covert jests either on the subject or the exam- 
iners. It is a dangerous thing to set up as a humourist in 
practical life, — especially public life. They say Mr. Pitt 
had naturally a great deal of wit and humour, but he wisely 
suppressed any evidence of those qualities in his Parliamen- 
tary speeches. Just like Chillingly, to turn into ridicule the 
important event of festivities in honour of his coming of age, 
— an occasion that can never occur again in the whole course 
of his life.” 

“It was bad taste,” said Cecilia, “if intentional. But per- 
haps he was misunderstood, or taken by surprise.” 

“Misunderstood, — possibly; but taken by surprise, — no. 
The coolest fellow I ever met. Not that I have met him very 
often. Latterly, indeed, at Cambridge he lived much alone. 
It was said that he read hard. I doubt that; for my rooms 
were just over his, and I know that he was much more fre- 
quently out of doors than in. He rambled a good deal about 
the country on foot. I have seen him in by-lanes a dozen 
miles distant from the town when I have been riding back 
from the hunt. He was fond of the water, and pulled a 
mighty strong oar, but declined to belong to our University 
crew; yet if ever there was a fight between undergraduates 
and bargemen, be was sure to be in the midst of it. Yes, 
12 
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a very great oddity indeed, full of contradictions, for a 
milder, quieter fellow in general intercourse you could not 
see; and as for the jests of which he was accused in his ex- 
amination papers, his very face should have acquitted him of 
the charge before any impartial jury of his countrymen.” 

“You sketch quite an interesting picture of him,” said 
Cecilia. “I wish we did know him: he would be worth 
seeing.” 

“And, once seen, you would not easily forget him, — a 
dark, handsome face, with large melancholy eyes, and with 
one of those spare slender figures which enable a man to dis- 
guise his strength, as a fraudulent billiard-player disguises 
his play.” 

The dance had ceased during this conversation, and the 
speakers were now walking slowly to and fro the lawn amid 
the general crowd. 

“How well your father plays the part of host to these rural 
folks!” said George, with a secret envy. “Do observe how 
quietly he puts that shy young farmer at his ease, and now 
how kindly he deposits that lame old lady on the bench, and 
places the stool under her feet. What a canvasser he would 
be! and how young he still looks, and how monstrous 
handsome!” 

This last compliment was uttered as Travers, having made 
the old lady comfortable, had joined the three Miss Saunder- 
sons, dividing his pleasant smile equally between them, and 
seemingly unconscious of the admiring glances which many 
another rural beauty directed towards him as he passed along. 
About the man there was a certain indescribable elegance, a 
natural suavity free from all that, affectation, whether of 
forced heartiness or condescending civility, which too often 
characterizes the well-meant efforts of provincial magnates to 
accommodate themselves to persons of inferior station and 
breeding. It is a great advantage to a man to have passed 
his early youth in that most equal and most polished of all 
democracies, — the best, society of large capitals. And to 
such acquired advantage Leopold Travers added the inborn 
qualities that please. 
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Later in the evening Travers, again accosting Mr. Leth- 
bridge, said, “ I have been talking much to the Saundersons 
about that young man who did us the inestimable service of 
punishing your ferocious parishioner, Tom Bowles ; and all I 
hear so confirms the interest your own account inspired me 
with that I should really like much to make his acquaintance. 
Has not he turned up yet? ” 

“JSTo; I fear he must have gone. But in that case I hope 
you will take his generous desire to serve my poor basket- 
maker into benevolent consideration.” 

“Do not press me; I feel so reluctant to refuse any request 
of yours. But I have my own theory as to the management 
of an estate, and my system does not allow of favour. I 
should wish to explain that to the young stranger himself ; 
for I hold courage in such honour that I do not like a brave 
man to leave these parts with an impression that Leopold 
Travers is an ungracious churl. However, he may not have 
gone. I will go and look for him myself. Just tell Cecilia 
that she has danced enough with the gentry, and that I have* 
told Farmer Turby’s son, a fine young fellow and a capital 
rider across country, that I expect him to show my daughter 
that he can dance as well as he rides.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Quitting Mr. Lethbridge, Travers turned with quick step 
towards the more solitary part of the grounds. He did not 
find the object of his search in the walks of the plantation; 
and, on taking the circuit of his demesne, wound his way 
back towards the lawn through a sequestered rocky hollow in 
the rear of the marquee, which had been devoted to a fernery. 
Here he came to a sudden pause; for, seated a few yards 
before him on a gray crag, and the moonlight full on his 
face, he saw a solitary man, looking upwards with a still and 
mournful gaze, evidently absorbed in abstract contemplation. 
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Recalling the description of the stranger which he had j 

heard from Mr. Lethbridge and the Sanndersons, Mr. Travers 1 

felt sure that he had come on him at last. He approached j 

gently; and, being much concealed by the tall ferns, Kenelm 
(for that itinerant it was) did not see him advance, until he 
felt a hand on his shoulder, and, turning round, beheld a win- f 

ning smile and heard a pleasant voice. | 

“I think I am not mistaken,” said Leopold Travers, “in 
assuming you to be the gentleman whom Mr. Lethbridge 
promised to introduce to me, and who is staying with my 
tenant, Mr. Saunderson?” t 

Kenelm rose and bowed. Travers saw at once that it was J 

the bow of a man in his own world, and not in keeping with j 

the Sunday costume of a petty farmer. “Nay,” said he, j 

“let us talk seated;” and placing himself on the crag, he \ 

made room for Kenelm beside him. :/,J 

“In the first place,” resumed Travers, “I must thank you 
for having done a public service in putting down the brute 
force which has long tyrannized over the neighbourhood. j. 

Often in my young days I have felt the disadvantage of 
height and sinews, whenever it would have been a great con- \ 

venience to terminate dispute or chastise insolence by a resort 
to man’s primitive weapons ; but I never more lamented my 
physical inferiority than on certain occasions when I would 
have given my ears to be able to thrash Tom Bowles myself. 

It has been as great a disgrace to my estate that that bully 
should so long have infested it as it is to the King of Italy 
not to be able with all his armies to put down a brigand in 
Calabria.” 

“ Pardon me, Mr. Travers, but I am one of those rare per- 
sons who do not like to hear ill of their friends. Mr. Thomas 
Bowles is a particular friend of mine.” 

“ Eh ! ” cried Travers, aghast. “ ‘Friend ! 9 you are joking. ” 

“ You would not accuse me of joking if you knew me better. 

But surely you have felt that there are few friends one likes 
more cordially, and ought to respect more heedfully, than the 
enemy with whom one has just made it up.” 

“You say well, and I accept the rebuke,” said Travers, 
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more and more surprised. “ And I certainly have less riglit 
to abuse Mr. Bowles than you have, since I bad not tbe cour- 
age to fight him. To turn to another subject less provocative. 
Mr. Lethbridge has told me of your amiable desire to serve 
two of his young parishioners, Will Somers and Jessie 
Wiles, and of your generous offer to pay the money Mrs. 
Bawtrey demands for the transfer of her lease. To that ne- 
gotiation my consent is necessary, and that consent I cannot 
give. Shall I tell you why? ” 

“Pray do. Your reasons may admit of argument.” 

“Every reason admits of argument,” said Mr. Travers, 
amused at the calm assurance of a youthful stranger in antici- 
pating argument with a skilful proprietor on the management 
of his own property. “I do not, however, tell you my rea- 
sons for the sake of argument, but in vindication of my seem- 
ing want of courtesy towards yourself. I have had a very 
hard and a very difficult task to perform in bringing the rental 
of my estate up to its proper value. In doing so, I have been 
compelled to adopt one uniform system, equally applied to my 
largest and my pettiest holdings. That system consists in 
securing the best and safest tenants I can, at the rents com- 
puted by a valuer in whom I have confidence. To this sys- 
tem, universally adopted on my estate, though it incurred 
much unpopularity at first, I have at length succeeded in rec- 
onciling the public opinion of my neighbourhood. People 
began by saying I was hard; they now acknowledge I am 
just. If I once give way to favour or sentiment, I unhinge 
my whole system. Every day I am subjected to moving so- 
licitations. Lord Twostars, a keen politician, begs me to 
give a vacant farm to a tenant because he is an excellent can- 
vasser, and has always voted straight with the party. Mrs. 
Eourstars, a most benevolent woman, entreats me not to dis- 
miss another tenant, because he is in distressed circumstances 
and has a large family ; very good reasons perhaps for my ex- 
cusing him an arrear, or allowing him a retiring pension, but 
the worst reasons in the world for letting him continue to 
ruin himself and my land. Now, Mrs. Bawtrey has a small 
holding on lease at the inadequate rent of & 8 a year. She 
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asks & 45 for its transfer, but she can’t transfer tlie lease 
■without my consent; and I can get £ 12 a year as a moderate 
rental from a large choice of competent tenants. It will 
better answer me to pay her the £ 45 myself, which I have 
no doubt the incoming tenant would pay me back, at least in 
part; and if he did not, the additional rent would be good 
interest for my expenditure. Now, you happen to take a 
sentimental interest, as you pass through the village, in the 
loves of a needy cripple whose utmost industry has but served 
to save himself from parish relief, and a giddy girl without a 
sixpence, and you ask me to accept these very equivocal ten- 
ants instead of substantial ones, and at a rent one-third less 
than the market value. Suppose that I yielded to your re- 
quest, what becomes of my reputation for practical, business- 
like justice? I shall have made an inroad into the system by 
which my whole estate is managed, and have invited all 
manner of solicitations on the part of friends and neighbours, 
which I could no longer consistently refuse, having shown 
how easily I can be persuaded into compliance by a stranger 
whom I may never see again. And are you sure, after all, 
that, if you did prevail on me, you would do the individual 
good you aim at? It is, no doubt, very pleasant to think one 
has made a young couple happy. But if that young couple 
fail in keeping the little shop to which you would transplant 
them (and nothing more likely: peasants seldom become good 
shopkeepers), and find themselves, with a family of children, 
dependent solely, not on the arm of a strong labourer, but 
the ten fingers of a sickly cripple, who makes clever baskets, 
for which there is but slight and precarious demand in the 
neighbourhood, may you not have insured the misery of the 
couple you wished to render happy?” 

“I withdraw all argument,” said Kenelm, with an aspect 
so humiliated and dejected, that it would have softened a 
Greenland bear, or a Counsel for the Prosecution. “lam 
more and more convinced that of all the shams in the world 
that of benevolence is the greatest. It seems so easy to do 
good, and it is so difficult to do it. Everywhere, in this 
hateful civilized life, one runs one’s head against a system. 
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A system, Mr. Travers, is man’s servile imitation of the 
blind tyranny of what in our ignorance we call ‘Natural 
Laws,’ a mechanical something through which the world is 
ruled by the cruelty of General Principles, to the utter dis- 
regard of individual welfare. By Natural Laws creatures 
prey on each other, and big fishes eat little ones upon system. 
It is, nevertheless, a hard thing for the little fish. Every 
nation, every town, every hamlet, every occupation, has a 
system, by which, somehow or other, the pond swarms with 
fishes, of which a great many inferiors contribute to increase 
the size of a superior. It is an idle benevolence to keep one 
solitary gudgeon out of the jaws of a pike. Here am I doing 
what I thought the simplest thing in the world, asking a gen- 
tleman, evidently as good-natured as myself, to allow an old 
woman to let her premises to a deserving young couple, and 
paying what she asks for it out of my own money. And I 
find that I am running against a system, and invading all the 
laws by which a rental is increased and an estate improved. 
Mr. Travers, you have no cause for regret in not having 
beaten Tom Bowles. You have beaten his victor, and I now 
give up all dream of further interference with the Natural 
Laws that govern the village which I have visited in vain. I 
had meant to remove Tom Bowles from that quiet community. 
I shall now leave him to return to his former habits, — to 
marry Jessie Wiles, which he certainly will do, and — 55 

<c Hold ! ” cried Mr. Travers. “ Do you mean to say that 
you can induce Tom Bowles to leave the village?” 

“I had induced him to do it, provided Jessie Wiles mar- 
ried the basket-maker; but, as that is out of the question, I 
am bound to tell him so, and he will stay.” 

“But if he left, what would become of his business? His 
mother could not keep it on; his little place is a freehold; 
the only house in the village that does not belong to me, or I 
should have ejected him long ago. Would he sell the 
premises to me?” 

“Not if he stays and marries Jessie Wiles. But if he goes 
with me to Luscombe and settles in that town as a partner to 
his uncle, I suppose he would be too glad to sell a house of 
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which he can have no pleasant recollections. But what 
then? You cannot violate your system for the sake of a 
miserable forge.” 

“It would not violate my system if, instead of yielding to 
a sentiment, I gained an advantage; and, to say truth, I 
should be very glad to buy that forge and the fields that go 
with it.” 

“ ’T is your affair now, not mine, Mr. Travers. I no longer 
presume to interfere. I leave the neighbourhood to-morrow : 
see if you can negotiate with Mr. Bowles. I have the honour 
to wish you a good evening.” 

“Nay, young gentleman, I cannot allow you to quit me 
thus. You have declined apparently to join the dancers, but 
you will at least join the supper. Come! ” 

“Thank you sincerely, no. I came here merely on the 
business which your system has settled.” 

“But I am not sure that it is settled.” Here Mr. Travers 
wound his arm within Kenelm’s, and looking him full in the 
face, said, “I know that I am speaking to a gentleman at 
least equal in rank to myself, but as I enjoy the melancholy 
privilege of being the older man, do not think I take an un- 
warrantable liberty in asking if you object to tell me your 
name. I should like to introduce you to iny daughter, who 
is very partial to Jessie Wiles and to Will Somers. But I 
can’t venture to inflame her imagination by designating you 
as a prince in disguise.” 

“ Mr. Travers, you express yourself with exquisite delicacy. 
But I am just starting in life, and I shrink from mortifying 
my father by associating my name with a signal failure. 
Suppose I were an anonymous contributor, say, to ‘The Lon- 
doner, ’ and I had just brought that highly intellectual journal 
into discredit by a feeble attempt at a good-natured criticism 
or a generous sentiment, would that be the fitting occasion to 
throw off the mask, and parade myself to a mocking world 
as the imbecile violator of an established system? Should I 
not, in a moment so untoward, more than ever desire to merge 
my insignificant unit in the mysterious importance which the 
smallest Singular obtains when he makes himself a Plural, 
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j and speaks not as ‘I,’ 'but as ‘We’? We are insensible to the 

j charm of young ladies ; We are not bribed by suppers ; We, 

I like the witches of ‘Macbeth/ have no name on earth; We 

f are the greatest wisdom of the greatest number; We are so 

upon system; We salute you, Mr. Travers, and depart 
I unassailable.” 

j Here Kenelin rose, doffed and replaced his hat in majestic 

i salutation, turned towards the entrance of the fernery, and 

I found himself suddenly face to face with George Belvoir, 

behind whom followed, with a throng of guests, the fair 
I ■.■■■■■ form of Cecilia. George Belvoir caught Kenelin by the 
hand, and exclaimed, “Chillingly! I thought I could not 
be mistaken.” 

“Chillingly!” echoed Leopold Travers from behind. “Are 
you the son of my old friend Sir Peter? ” 

Thus discovered and environed, Kenelm did not lose his 
wonted presence of mind; he turned round to Leopold Travers, 
j who was now close in his rear, and whispered, “If my father 

j was your friend, do not disgrace his son. Do not say I am a 

failure. Deviate from your system, and let Will Somers 
. succeed Mrs. Bawtrey.” Then reverting his face to Mr. 

j Belvoir, he said tranquilly, “Yes; we have met before.” 

j “Cecilia,” said Travers, now interposing, “ I am happy to | 

l introduce to you as Mr. Chillingly, not only the son of an old 

friend of mine, not only the knight-errant of whose gallant 
conduct on behalf of your protegee Jessie Wiles we have 
heard so much, but the eloquent arguer who has conquered 
my better judgment in a matter on which I thought myself 
! infallible. Tell Mr. Lethbridge that I accept Will Somers 

as a tenant for Mrs. Bawtrey’s premises.” 

Kenelm grasped the Squire’s hand cordially. “May it be 
in my power to do a kind thing to you, in spite of any system 
to the contrary!” 

“ Mr. Chillingly, give yonr arm to my daughter. You will 
I not now object to join the dancers?” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Cecilia stole a shy glance at Kenelrn as the two emerged 
from the fernery into the open space of the lawn. His coun- 
tenance pleased her. She thought she discovered much latent 
gentleness under the cold and mournful gravity of its expres- 
sion; and ; attributing the silence he maintained to some pain- 
ful sense of an awkward position in the abrupt betrayal of his 
incognito, sought with womanly tact to dispel liis supposed 
embarrassment. 

“You have chosen a delightful mode of seeing the country 
this lovely summer weather, Mr. Chillingly. I believe such 
pedestrian exercises are very common with university stu- 
dents during the long vacation.” 

“ Very common, though they generally wander in packs 
like wild dogs or Australian dingoes. It is only a tame dog 
that one finds on the road travelling by himself ; and then, 
unless he behaves very quietly, it is ten to one that he is 
stoned as a mad dog.” 

“But I am afraid, from what I hear, that you have not 
been travelling very quietly.” 

“You are quite right, Miss Travers, and I am a sad dog if 
not a mad one. But pardon me: we are nearing the marquee; 
the band is striking up, and, alas! I am not a dancing dog.” 

He released Cecilia’s arm, and bowed. 

“Let us sit here a while, then,” said she, motioning to a 
garden-bench. “I have no engagement for the next dance, 
and, as I am a little tired, I shall be glad of a reprieve.” 

Kenelrn sighed, and, with the air of a martyr stretching 
himself on the rack, took his place beside the fairest girl in 
the county. 

“You were at college with Mr. Belvoir?” 

“I was.” 

“ He was thought clever there? ” 
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“I have not a doubt of it.” 

“You know he is canvassing our county for the next elec- 
tion. My father takes a warm interest in his success, and 
thinks he will be a useful member of Parliament.” 

“Of that I am certain. For the first five years he will be 
called pushing, noisy, and conceited, much sneered at by men 
of his own age, and coughed down on great occasions; for the 
five following years he will be considered a sensible man in 
committees, and a necessary feature in debate ; at the end of 
those years he will be an under-secretary; in five years more 
he will be a Cabinet Minister, and the representative of an 
important section of opinions; he will be an irreproachable 
private character, and his wife will be seen wearing the fam- 
ily diamonds at all the great parties. She will take an inter- 
est in politics and theology; and if she die before him, her 
husband will show his sense of wedded happiness by choos- 
ing another lady, equally fitted to wear the family diamonds 
and to maintain the family consequences.” 

In spite of her laughter, Cecilia felt a certain awe at the 
solemnity of voice and manner with which Kenelm delivered 
these oracular sentences, and the whole prediction seemed 
strangely in unison with her own impressions of the character 
whose fate was thus shadowed out. 

“Are you a fortune-teller, Mr. Chillingly?” she asked, 
falteringly, and after a pause. 

“ As good a one as any whose hand you could cross with a 
shilling.” 

“Will you tell me my fortune? ” 

“No; I never tell the fortunes of ladies, because your sex 
is credulous, and a lady might believe what I tell her. And 
when we believe such and such is to be our fate, we are too 
apt to work out our life into the verification of the belief. If 
Lady Macbeth had disbelieved in the witches, she would 
never have persuaded her lord to murder Duncan.” 

“But can you not predict me a more cheerful fortune than 
that tragical illustration of yours seems to threaten? ” 

“The future is never cheerful to those who look on the 
dark side of the question. Mr. Gray is too good a poet for 
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people to read nowadays, otherwise I should refer you. to hhj 
lines in the ‘ Ode to Eton College, ’ — 

" 'See how all around us wait 
The ministers of human fate, 

And black Misfortune’s baleful train.’ 

Meanwhile it is something to enjoy the present. We are 
young; we are listening to music; there is no cloud over 
the summer stars; our conscience is clear; our hearts un- 
troubled: why look forward in search of happiness? shall we 
ever be happier than we are at this moment?” 

Here Mr. Travers came up. “ We are going to supper in a 
few minutes,” said he; “and before we lose sight of each 
other, Mr. Chillingly, I wish to impress on you the moral 
fact that one good turn deserves another. I have yielded to 
your wish, and now you must yield to mine. Come and stay 
a few days with me, and see your benevolent intentions carried 
but.” 

Eehelm paused. How that he was discovered, why should 
he not pass a few days among his equals? Realities or shams 
might be studied with squires no less than with farmers ; 
besides, he had taken a liking to Travers. That graceful 
ci-devant Wildair, with the slight form and the delicate face, 
was unlike rural squires in general. Kenelrn paused, and 
then said frankly, — 

“ I accept your invitation. Would the middle of next week 
suit you?” 

“The sooner the better. Why not to-morrow? ” 

“To-morrow I am pre-engaged to an excursion with Mr. 
Bowles. That may occupy two or three days, and meanwhile 
I must Write home for other garments than those in which I 
am a sham.” 

“Come any day yon like.” 

“Agreed.” ' ■■■ 

“Agreed; and, hark! the supper-bell.” 

“ Supper,” said Kenelrn, offering his arm to Miss Travers, 
— “supper is a word truly interesting, truly poetical. It 
associates itself with the entertainments of the ancients, — 
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with the Augustan age, with Horace and Maecenas; with the 
only elegant but too fleeting period of the modem world; 
with the nobles and wits of Paris, when Paris had wits and 
nobles ; with Moliere and the warm-hearted Duke who is said 
to have been the original of Moliere’s Misanthrope; with 
Madame de Sevigne and the Racine whom that inimitable 
letter- writer denied to be a poet; with Swift and Boling- 
broke; with Johnson, Goldsmith, and Garrick. Epochs are 
signalized by their eatings. I honour him who revives the 
Golden Age of suppers.” So saying, his face brightened. 


CHAPTER YI. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY, ESQ., TO SIR PETER CHILLINGLY, 
BART., ETC. 

My Dear Father, — I am alive and unmarried. Providence has 
watched over me in these respects; but I have had narrow escapes. 
Hitherto I have not acquired much worldly wisdom in my travels. It 
is true that I have been paid two shillings as a day labourer, and, in 
fact, have fairly earned at least six shillings more ; but against that ad- 
ditional claim I generously set off, as an equivalent, my board and lodg- 
ing. On the other hand, I have spent forty-five pounds out of the fifty 
which I devoted to the purchase of experience. But I hope you will be 
a gainer by that investment. Send an order to Mr. 'William Somers, 
basket-maker, Graveleigb, - — shire, for the hampers and game-baskets 
you require, and I undertake to say that yon will save twenty per cent 
on that article (all expenses of carriage deducted) and do a good action 
into the bargain. You know, from long habit, what a good action is 
worth better than I do. I dare say you will be more pleased to learn 
than I am to record the fact that I have been again decoyed into the 
society of ladies and gentlemen, and have accepted an invitation to pass 
a few days at Neesdale Park with Mr. Travers, — christened Leopold, 
who calls you “ his old friend,” — a term which I take for granted 
belongs to that class of poetic exaggeration in which the “ dears ” and 
“ darlings ” of conjugal intercourse may be categorized. Having for 
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that visit no suitable garments in my knapsack, kindly tell Jenkess to 
forward me a portmanteau full of those which I habitually wore as 
Kenelm Chillingly, directed to me at “ Neesdale Park, near Beavers- 
ton.” Let me find it there on Wednesday. 

I leave this place to-morrow morning in company with a friend of the 
name of Bowles : no relation to the reverend gentleman of that name 
who held the doctrine that a poet should bore us to death with fiddle- 
faddle minutiae of natural objects in preference to that study of the 
insignificant ereature Man, in his relations to his species, to which Mr. 
Pope limited the range of his inferior muse ; and who, practising as he 
preached, wrote some very nice verses, to which the Lake school and 
its successors are largely indebted. My Mr. Bowles has exercised lys 
faculty upon Man, and has a powerful inborn gift in that line which 
only requires cultivation to render him a match for any one. His more 
masculine nature is at present much obscured by that passing cloud 
which, in conventional language, is called “a hopeless attachment.” 
But I trust, in the course of ou’r excursion, which is to be taken on 
foot, that this vapour may consolidate by motion, as some old-fashioned 
astronomers held that the nebula does consolidate into a matter-of-fact 
world. Is it Rochefoucauld who says that a man is never more likely 
to form a hopeful attachment for one than when his heart is softened 
by a hopeless attachment to another ? May it he long, my dear father, 
before you condole with me on the first or congratulate me on the 
second. 

Your affectionate son, 

Kenelm. 

Direct to me at Mr. Travers’s. Kindest love to my mother. 

The answer to this letter is here subjoined as the most 
convenient place for its insertion, though of course it was not 
received till some days after the date of my next chapter. 


SIB PETER CHILLINGLY, BART., TO KENELM CHIL- 
LINGLY, ESQ. 

My Dear Boy, — With this I despatch the portmanteau you require 
to the address that you give. I remember well Leopold Travers when 
he was in the Guards, — a very handsome and a very wild young fellow. 
But he had much more sense than people gave him credit for, and fre- 
quented intellectual society ; at least I met him very often at my friend 
Campion’s, whose house was then the favourite rendezvous of distinguished 
persons. He had very winning manners, and one could not help taking 
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an interest in him. I was very glad when I heard he had married and 
reformed. Here I beg to observe that a man who contracts a taste for 
low company may indeed often marry, but he. seldom reforms when he 
does so. And, on the whole, I should be much pleased to hear that the 
experience which has cost you forty-five pounds had convinced you that 
you might he better employed than earning two, or even six shillings as 
a day-labourer. 

I have not given your love to your mother, as you requested. In 
fact, you have placed me in a very false position towards that other 
author of your eccentric being. I could only guard you from the inqui- 
sition of the police and the notoriety of descriptive hand-bills by allowing 
my lady to suppose that you bad gone abroad with the Duke of Clairville 
and his family. It is easy to tell a lib, but it is very difficult to untell it. 
However, as soon as you have made up your mind to resume your normal 
position among ladies and gentlemen, I should be greatly obliged if you 
would apprise me. I don’t wish to keep a fib on my conscience a day 
longer than may be necessary to prevent the necessity of telling 
another. 

From what you say of Mr. Bowles’s study of Man, and his inborn 
talent for that scientific investigation, I suppose that he is a professed 
Metaphysician, and I should be glad of his candid opinion upon the 
Primary Basis of Morals, a subject upon which 1 have for three years 
meditated the consideration of a critical paper. But having lately read 
a controversy thereon between two eminent philosophers, in which each 
accuses the other of not understanding him, I have resolved for the 
present to leave the Basis in its unsettled condition. 

You rather alarm me when you say you have had a narrow escape 
from marriage. Should you, in order to increase the experience you 
set out to acquire, decide on trying the effect of a Mrs. Chillingly upon 
your nervous system, it would be well to let me know a little beforehand, 
so that I might prepare your mother’s mind for that event. Such house- 
hold trifles are within her special province; and she would be much put 
out if a Mrs. Chillingly dropped on her unawares. 

This subject, however, is too serious to admit of a jest even between 
two persons who understand, so well as you and I do, the secret cipher 
by which each other’s outward style of jest is to be gravely interpreted 
into the irony which says one thing and means another. My dear bov, 
you are very young ; you are wandering about in a very strange manner, 
and may, no doubt, meet with many a pretty face by the way, with which 
you may fancy that yon fall in love. You cannot think me a barbarous 
tyrant if I ask you to promise note, on your honour, that you will not 
propose to any young lady before you come first to me and submit <ha 
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case to my examination and approval. You know me too well to sup- 
pose that I should unreasonably withhold my consent if convinced that 
your happiness was at stake. But while what a young man may fancy 
to be love is often a trivial incident in his life, marriage is the greatest 
event in it ; if on one side it may involve bis happiness, on the other 
side it may insure his misery. Dearest, best, and oddest of sons, give 
me the promise I ask, and yon will free my breast from a terribly anxious 
thought winch now sits on it like a nightmare. 

Your recommendation of a basket-maker comes opportunely. All 
such matters go through the bailiff's hands, and it was but the other 
day that Green was complaining of the high prices of the man he 
employed for hampers and game-baskets. Green shall write to your 
protege. 

Keep me informed of your proceedings as much as your anomalous 
character will permit ; so that nothing may diminish my confidence that 
the man who had the honour to be christened Kenelm will not disgrace 
his name, but acquire the distinction denied to a Peter. 

Your affectionate father. 


CHAPTEK VII. 

Villagers lie abed on Sundays later than on 'workdays, 
and no shutter was unclosed in a window of the rural street 
through which Kenelm Chillingly and Tom Bowles went, 
side by side, in the still soft air of the Sabbath morn. Side 
by side they went on, crossing the pastoral glebe-lands, where ■ 
the kine still drowsily reclined under the bowery shade of 
glinting chestnut leaves; and diving thence into a narrow 
lane or by-road, winding deep between lofty banks all tangled 
with convolvulus and wild-rose and honeysuckle. 

They walked in silence, for Kenelm, after one or two vain 
attempts at conversation, had the, tact to discover that Hs 
companion was in no mood for talk; and being himself one 
of those creatures whose minds glide easily into the dreamy 
monologue of revery, he was not displeased to muse on un- 
disturbed, drinking quietly into his heart the subdued joy of 
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the summer morn, with the freshness of its .sparkling dews, 
the wayward carol of its earliest birds, the serene quietude 
of its limpid breezy air. Only when they came to fresh turn- 
ings in the road that led towards the town to which they were 
bound, Tom Bowles stepped before his companion, indicating 
the way by a monosyllable or a gesture. Thus they jour- 
neyed for hours, till the sun attained power, and a little way- 
side inn near a hamlet invited Kenelm to the thought of rest 
and food. 

“Tom,” said he then, rousing from his revery, “what do 
yon say to breakfast? ” 

Answered Tom sullenly, “I am not hungry; but as you 
like.” 

“ Thank you, then we will stop here a while. I find it 
difficult to believe that yon are not hungry, for you are very 
strong, and there are two things which generally accompany 
great physical strength: the one is a keen appetite; the other 
is — though you may not suppose it, and it is not commonly 
known — a melancholic temperament.” 

“Eh! — a what? ” 

“ A tendency to melancholy. Of course you have heard of 
Hercules : you know the saying c as strong as Hercules 7 ? ” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, I was first led to the connection between strength, 
appetite, and melancholy, by reading in an old author named 
Plutarch that Hercules was among the most notable instances 
of melancholy temperament which the author was enabled to 
quote. That must have been the traditional notion of the 
Herculean constitution; and as for appetite, the appetite of 
Hercules was a standard joke of the comic writers. When I 
read that observation it set me thinking, being myself mel- 
ancholic and having an exceedingly good appetite. Sure 
enough, when I began to collect evidence, I found that the 
strongest men with whom I made acquaintance, including 
prize-fighters and Irish draymen, were disposed to look upon 
life more on the shady than the sunny side of the way; in 
short, they were melancholic. But the kindness of Provi- 
dence allowed them to enjoy their meals, as you and I are 
13 
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about to do.” In the utterance of this extraordinary crotchet 
Kenelm had halted his steps; but now striding briskly for- 
ward he entered the little inn, and after a glance at its larder, 
ordered the whole contents to he brought out and placed 
within a honeysuckle arbour which he spied in the angle of a 
bowling-green at the rear of the house. 

In addition to the ordinary condiments of loaf and butter 
and eggs and milk and tea, the board soon groaned beneath 
the weight of pigeon-pie, cold ribs of beef, and shoulder of 
mutton, remains of a feast which the members of a monthly 
rustic club had, held there the day before. Tom ate little at 
first; but example is contagious, and gradually he vied with 
his companion in the diminution of the solid viands before 
him. Then he called for brandy. 

“No,” said Kenelm. “No, Tom; you have promised me 
friendship, and that is not compatible with brandy. Brandy 
is the worst enemy a man like you can have ; and would make 
you quarrel even with me. If you want a stimulus I allow 
you a pipe : I don’t smoke myself, as a rule, but there have 
been times iu my life when I required soothing, and then I 
have felt that a whiff of tobacco stills and softens one like 
the kiss of a little child. Bring this gentleman a pipe.” 

Tom grunted, but took to the pipe kindly, and in a few 
minutes, during which Kenelm left him in silence, a lower- 
ing furrow between his brows smoothed itself away. 

Gradually he felt the sweetening influences of the day and 
the place, of the merry sunbeams at play amid the leaves of 
the arbour, of the frank perfume of the honeysuckle, of the 
warble of the birds before they sank into the taciturn repose 
of a summer noon. 

It was with a reluctant sigh that he rose at last, when 
Kenelm said, “We have yet far to go: we must push on.” 

The landlady, indeed, had already given them a hint that 
she and the family wanted to go to church, and to shut up 
the house in their absence. Kenelm drew out his purse, but 
Tom did the same with a return of cloud on his brow, and 
Kenelm saw that he would be mortally offended if suffered 
to be treated as an inferior; so each paid his due share, and 
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the two men resumed their wandering. This time it was 
along a by-path amid fields, which was a shorter cut than the 
lane they had previously followed, to the main road to Lus- 
combe. They walked slowly till they came to a rustic foot- 
bridge which spanned a gloomy trout-stream, not noisy, but 
with a low, sweet murmur, doubtless the same stream beside 
which, many miles away, Kenelm had conversed with the 
minstrel. Just as they came to this bridge there floated to 
their ears the distant sound of the hamlet church-bell. 

“Now let us sit here a while and listen,” said Kenelm, seat- 
ing himself on the baluster of the bridge. “I see that you 
brought away your pipe from the inn, and provided yourself 
with tobacco: refill the pipe and listen.” 

Tom half smiled and obeyed. 

“0 friend,” said Kenelm, earnestly, and after a long pause 
of thought, “ do you not feel what a blessed tiling it is in this 
mortal life to be ever and anon reminded that you have a 
soul?” 

Tom, startled, withdrew the pipe from his lips, and 
muttered, — 

“Eh!” 

Kenelm continued, — 

“You and I, Tom, are not so good as we ought to be: of 
that there is no doubt; and good people would say justly that 
we should now be within yon church itself rather than listen- 
ing to its bell. Granted, my friend, granted; but still it is 
something to hear that bell, and to feel by the train of thought 
which began in our innocent childhood, when we said our 
prayers at the knees of a mother, that we were lifted beyond 
this visible Nature, beyond these fields and woods and waters, 
in which, fair though they be, you and I miss something ; in 
which neither you nor I are as happy as the kine in the 
fields, as the birds on the bough, as the fishes in the water : 
lifted to a consciousness of a sense vouchsafed to you and 
to me, not vouchsafed to the kine, to the bird, and the 
fish, — a sense to comprehend that Nature has a God, and 
Man has a life hereafter. The bell says that to you and 
to me. Were that bell a thousand times more musical it 
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could not say that to beast, bird, and fish. Do you under- 
stand me, Tom?” 

Tom remains silent for a minute, and then replies, “I never 
thought of it before; but, as you put it, T understand.” 

“Nature never gives to a living thing capacities not practi- 
cally meant for its benefit and use. If Nature gives to us ca- 
pacities to believe that we have a Creator whom we never 
saw, of whom we have no direct proof, who is kind and good 
and tender beyond all that we know of kind and good and 
tender on earth, it is because the endowment of capacities 
to conceive such a Being must be for our benefit and use: it 
would not be for our benefit and use if it were a lie. Again, 
if Nature has given to us a capacity to receive the notion that 
we live again, no matter whether some of us refuse so to be- 
lieve, and argue against it, — why, the very capacity to re- 
ceive the idea (for unless we receive it w r e could not argue 
against it) proves that it is for onr benefit and use; and if 
there were no such life hereafter, we should be governed and 
influenced, arrange onr modes of life, and mature our civili- 
zation, by obedience to a lie, which Nature falsified herself 
in giving us the capacity to believe. You still understand 
me?” 

“ Yes; it bothers me a little, for you see 1 am not a parson’s 
man; but I do understand.” 

“Then, ray friend, study to apply, — for it requires con- 
stant study, — study to apply; that which you understand to 
your own case. You are something more than Tom Bowles, 
the smith and doctor of horses; something more than the 
magnificent animal who rages for his mate and fights every 
rival : the bull does that. You are a soul endowed with the 
capacity to receive the idea of a Creator so divinely wise 
and great and good that, though acting by the agency of gen- 
eral laws, He can accommodate them to all individual cases, 
so that — taking into account the life hereafter, which He 
grants to you the capacity to believe — all that troubles you 
now will be proved to you wise and great and good either in 
this life or the other. Lay that truth to your heart, friend, 
now — before the hell stops ringing; recall it every time you 
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hear 'the church-bell ring again. And oh, Tom, you have 
such a noble nature!- — ” 

“I — I! don’t jeer me, — don’t.” 

“Such a noble nature; for you can love so passionately, 
you can war so fiercely, and yet, when convinced that your 
love would be misery to her you love, can resign it; and yet, 
when beaten in your war, can so forgive your victor that you 
are walking in this solitude with him as a friend, knowing 
that you have but to drop a foot behind him in order to take 
his life in an unguarded moment; and rather than take his 
life, you would defend it against an army. Do you think I 
am so dull as not to see all that? and is not all that a noble 
nature?” 

Tom Bowles covered his face with his hands, and his broad 
breast heaved. 

“Well, then, to that noble nature I now trust. I myself 
have done little good in life. I may never do much; but let 
me think that I have not crossed your life in vain for you 
and for those whom your life can colour for good or for bad. 
As you are strong, be gentle; as you can love one, be kind to 
all; as you have so much that is grand as Man, — that is, the 
highest of God’s works on earth,— let all your acts attach 
your manhood to the idea of Him, to whom the voice of the 
bell appeals. Ah! the bell is hushed; but not your heart, 
Tom,— that speaks still.” 

Tom was weeping like a child. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


How when our two travellers resumed their journey, the 
relationship between them had undergone a change ; nay, you 
might have said that their characters were also changed. Eor 
Tom found himself pouring out his turbulent heart to Kenelm, 
confiding to this philosophical scoffer at love all the passion- 
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ate humanities of love, — its hope, its anguish, its jealousy, 
its wrath, — the all that links the gentlest of emotions to 
tragedy and terror. And Kenelm, listening tenderly, with 
softened eyes, uttered not one cynic word, — nay, not one 
playful jest. He felt that the gravity of all he heard was too 
solemn for mockery, too deep even for comfort. True love 
of this sort was a thing he had never known, never wished to 
know, never thought he could know, but he sympathized in 
it not the less. Strange, indeed, how much we do sympa- 
thize, on the stage, for instance, or in a book, with passions 
that have never agitated ourselves! Had Kenelm jested or 
reasoned or preached, Tom would have shrunk at once into 
dreary silence; but Kenelm said nothing, save now and then, 
as he rested his arm, brother-like, on the strong man’s shoul- 
der, he murmured, “Poor fellow! ” So, then, when Tom had 
finished his confessions, he felt wondrously relieved and com- 
forted. He had cleansed his bosom of the perilous stuff that 
weighed upon the heart. 

Was this good result effected by Kenelm’s artful diplo- 
macy, or by that insight into human passions vouchsafed un- 
consciously to himself, by gleams or in flashes/to this strange 
man who surveyed the objects and pursuits of his fellows 
with a yearning desire to share them, murmuring to himself, 
“I cannot, I do not stand in this world; like a ghost I glide 
beside it, and look on 

Thus the two men continued their way slowly; amid soft 
pastures and yellowing cornfields, out at length into the 
dusty thoroughfares of the main road. That gained, their 
talk insensibly changed its tone: it became more common- 
place; and Kenelm permitted himself the license of those 
crotchets by which he extracted a sort of quaint pleasantry 
out of commonplace itself; so that from time to time Tom 
was startled into the mirth of laughter. This big fellow had 
one very agreeable gift, which is only granted, I think, to 
men of genuine character and affectionate dispositions, — a 
spontaneous and sweet laugh, manly and frank, but not bois- 
terous, as you might have supposed it would be. But that 
sort of laugh had not before come from his lips, since the 
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day on which, his love for Jessie Wiles had made him at war 
with himself and the world. 

The sun was setting when from the brow of a hill they be- 
held the spires of Luseombe, imbedded amid the level mead- 
ows that stretched below, watered by the same stream that 
had wound along their more rural pathway, but which now 
expanded into stately width, and needed, to span it, a mighty 
bridge fit for the convenience of civilized traffic. The town 
seemed near, but it was full two miles off by road. 

"There is a short cut across the fields beyond that stile, 
which leads straight to my uncle’s house,” said Tom; "and 
I dare say, sir, that you will be glad to escape the dirty sub- 
urb by which the road passes before we get into the town.” 

“A good thought, Tom. It is very odd that fine towns al- 
ways are approached by dirty suburbs; a covert symbolical 
satire, perhaps, on the ways to success in fine towns. Ava- 
rice or ambition go through very mean little streets before 
they gain the place which they jostle the crowd to win,— in 
the Townhall or on ’Change. Happy the man who, like you, 
Tom, finds that there is a shorter and a cleaner and a pleas- 
anter way to goal or to resting-place than that through the 
dirty suburbs I ” 

They met but few passengers on their path through the 
fields, — a respectable, staid, elderly couple, who had the air 
of a Dissenting minister and his wife ; a girl of fourteen lead- 
ing a little boy seven years younger by the hand; a pair of 
lovers, evidently lovers at least to the eye of Tom Bowles ; 
for, on regarding them as they passed unheeding him, he 
winced, and his face changed. Even after they had passed, 
Kenelm saw on the face that pain lingered there: the lips 
were tightly compressed, and their corners gloomily drawn 
down. 

Just at this moment a dog rushed towards them with a 
short quick bark, — a Pomeranian dog with pointed nose and 
pricked ears. It hushed its bark as it neared Kenelm, sniffed 
his trousers, and wagged its tail. 

"By the sacred Nine,” cried Kenelm, "thou art the dog 
with the tin tray! where is thy master?” 
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The dog seemed to understand the question, for it turned 
its head significantly , and Kenelm saw, seated under a lime- 
tree, at a good distance from the path, a man, with book in 
hand, evidently employed in sketching. 

“Come this way,” he said to Tom: “I recognize an ac- 
quaintance. You will like him.” Tom desired no new 
acquaintance at that moment, but he followed Kenelm 
submissively. 


CHAPTER IX. 

“You see we are fated to meet again,” said Kenelm, stretch- 
ing himself at his ease beside the Wandering Minstrel, and 
motioning Tom to do the same. “But you seem to add the 
accomplishment of drawing to that of verse-making! You 
sketch from what you call Nature?” 

“ From what I call Nature ! yes, sometimes. ” 

“ And do you not find in drawing, as in verse-making, the 
truth that I have before sought to din into your reluctant 
ears; namely, that Nature has no voice except that which 
man breathes into her out of his mind? I would lay a wager 
that the sketch you are now taking is rather an attempt to 
make her embody some thought of your own, than to present 
her outlines as they appear to any other observer. Permit 
me to judge for myself.” And he bent over the sketch-book. 
It is often difficult for one who is not himself an artist nor a. 
connoisseur to judge whether the pencilled jottings in an im- 
promptu sketch are by the hand of a professed master or a 
mere amateur. Kenelm was neither artist nor connoisseur, 
but the mere pencil-work seemed to him much what might 
be expected from any man with an accurate eye who had 
taken a certain number of lessons from a good drawing- 
roaster. It was enough for him, however, that it furnished 
an illustration of his own theory. “I was right,” he cried 
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triumphantly. “ From this height there is a beautiful view, 
as it presents itself to me; a beautiful view of the town, its 
meadows, its river, harmonized by the sunset; for sunset, 
like gilding, unites conflicting colours, and softens them in 
uniting. But I see nothing of that view in your sketch. 
What I do see is to me mysterious.” 

“The view you suggest,” said the minstrel, “is no doubt 
very fine, but it is for a Turner or a Claude to treat it. My 
grasp is not wide enough for such a landscape.” 

“I see indeed in your sketch but one figure, a child.” 

“Hist! there she stands. Hist! while I put in this last 
touch.” 

Kenelm strained Ms sight, and saw far off a solitary little 
girl, who Was tossing something in the air (he could not dis- 
tinguish what), and catching it as it fell. She seemed stand- 
ing on the very verge of the upland, backed by rose-clouds 
gathered round the setting sun; below lay in confused out- 
lines the great town. In the sketch those outlines seemed 
infinitely more confused, being only indicated by a few bold 
strokes; but the figure and face of the child were distinct and 
lovely. There was an ineffable sentiment in her solitude; 
there was a depth of quiet enjoyment in hex mirthful play, 
and in her upturned eyes. 

“But at that distance,” asked Kenelm, when the wanderer 
had finished his last touch, and, after contemplating it, si- 
lently closed his book, and turned round with a genial smile, 
“hut at that distance, how can you distinguish the girl’s face? 
How can you discover that the dim object she has just thrown 
up and recaught is a ball made of flowers? Do you know 
the child?” 

“I never saw her before this evening; but as I was seated 
here she was straying around me alone, weaving into chains 
some wild-flowers which she had gathered by the hedgerows 
yonder, next the high road; and as she strung them she was 
chanting to herself some pretty nursery rhymes. Yon can 
well understand that when I heard her thus chanting I 
became interested, and as she came near me I spoke to 
her, and we soon made friends. She told me she was an 
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orphan, and brought up by a very old man distantly re- 
lated to her, who had been in some small trade and now 
lived in a crowded lane in the heart of the town. He 
was very kind to her, and being confined himself to the 
house by age or ailment he sent her out to play in the 
fields on summer Sundays. She had no companions of her 
own age. She said she did not like the other little girls 
in the lane; and the only little girl she liked at school 
had a grander station in life, and was not allowed to play 
with her, and so she came out to play alone; and as long 
as the sun shines and the flowers bloom, she says she never 
wants other society.” 

“Tom, do you hear that? As you will be residing in Lus- 
eombe, find out this strange little girl, and be kind to her, 
Tom, for my sake.” 

Tom put his large hand upon Kenelm’s, making no other 
answer; but he looked hard at the minstrel, recognized the 
genial charm of his voice and face, and slid along the grass 
nearer to him. 

The minstrel continued: “While the child was talking to 
me I mechanically took the flower-chains from her hands, and 
not thinking what I was about, gathered them up into a ball. 
Suddenly she saw what I had done, and instead of scolding 
me for spoiling her pretty chains, which I richly deserved, 
was delighted to find I had twisted them into a new play- 
thing. She ran off with the ball, tossing it about till, excited 
with her own joy, she got to the brow of the hill, and I began 
my sketch.” 

“ Is that charming face you have drawn like, hers?” 

“No; only in part. I was thinking of another face while 
I sketched, but it is not like that either; in fact, it is one of 
those patchworks which we call ‘fancy heads,’ and I meant 
it to be another version of a thought that I had just put into 
rhyme when the child came across me.” 

“May we hear the rhyme? ” 

“I fear that if it did not bore yourself it would bore your 
friend.” ; 

“I am sure not. Tom, do yon sing?” 
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“ Well, I have sung,” said Tom, hanging his head sheep- 
ishly, “and I should like to hear this gentleman.” 

“ But I do not know these verses, just made, well enough 
to sing them; it is enough if I can recall them well enough to 
recite.” Here the minstrel paused a minute or so as if for 
recollection, and then, in the sweet clear tones and the rare 
purity of enunciation which characterized his utterance, 
whether in recital or song, gave to the following verses a 
touching and a varied expression which no one could discover 
in merely reading them. 

THE FLOWER-GIRL BY THE CROSSING. 

“ By the muddy crossing in the crowded streets 

Stands a little maid with her basket full of posies, 

Proffering all who pass her choice of knitted sweets. 

Tempting Age with heart’s-ease, courting Youth with roses. 

" Age disdains the heart’s-ease, 

Love rejects the roses j 
London life is busy,- — 

Who can stop for posies 1 

“ One man is too grave, another is too gay ; 

This man has his hothouse, that man not a penny : 

Flowerets too are common in the month of May, 

And the things most common least attract the many. 

“HI, on London crossings, 

Fares the sale of posies ; 

Age disdains the heart’s-ease. 

Youth rejects the roses.” 

When the verse-maker had done, he did not pause for 
approbation, nor look modestly down, as do most people 
who recite their own verses, but unaffectedly thinking much 
more of his art than his audience, hurried on somewhat 
disconsolately, — 

“ I see with great grief that I am better at sketching than 
rhyming. Can you” (appealing to Kenelm) “even compre- 
hend what I mean by the verses?” 

Kenelm. — “Do you comprehend, Tom?” 
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Tom (in a whisper). — “No.” 

Kenelm. — “I presume that by his flower-girl our friend 
means to represent not only poetry, but a poetry like his 
own, which is not at all the sort of poetry now in fashion. 
I, however, expand his meaning, and by his flower-girl I un- 
derstand any image of natural truth or beauty for which, 
when we are living the artificial life of crowded streets, we 
are too busy to give a penny.” 

“Take it as you please,” said the minstrel, smiling and 
sighing at the same time; “but I have not expressed in words 
that which I did mean half so well as I have expressed it in 
my sketch-book.” 

“Ah! and how?” asked Kenelm. 

“ The image of my thought in the sketch? be it poetry or 
whatever you prefer to call it, does not stand forlorn in the 
crowded streets: the child stands on the brow of the green 
hill, with the city stretched in confused fragments below, 
and, thoughtless of pennies and passers-by, she is playing 
with the flowers she has gathered; but in play casting them 
heavenward, and following them with heavenward eyes.” 

“Good!” muttered Kenelm, “good!” and then, after a 
long pause, he added, in a still lower mutter, “Pardon me 
that remark of mine the other day about a beefsteak. But 
own that I am right: what you eall a sketch from Nature 
is but a sketch of your own thought.” 


CHAPTER X. 

The child with the flower-ball had vanished from the brow 
of the hill; sinking down amid the streets below, the rose- 
clouds had faded from the horizon; and night was closing 
round, as the three men entered the thick of the town. Tom 
pressed Kenelm to accompany him to his uncle’s, promising 
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him a hearty welcome and. bed and board, but Kenelm de- 
clined. He entertained a strong persuasion that it would be 
better for the desired effect on Tom’s mind that he should be 
left alone with his relations that night, but proposed that 
they should spend the next day together, and agreed to call 
at the veterinary surgeon’s in the morning. 

When Tom quitted them at his uncle’s door, Kenelm said 
to the minstrel, “I suppose you are going to some inn; may I 
accompany you? We can sup together, and I should like to 
hear you talk upon poetry and Nature.” 

“You flatter me much; but I have friends in the town, 
with whom I lodge, and they are expecting me. Do you not 
observe that I have changed my dres3? I am not known here 
as the ‘Wandering Minstrel.’ ” 

Kenelm glanced at the man’s attire, and for the first time 
observed the change. It was still picturesque in its way, but 
it was such as gentlemen of the highest rank frequently wear 
in the country, — the kniekerbocker costume, — very neat, 
very new, and complete, to the square-toed shoes with their 
latchets and buckles. 

“I fear,” said Kenelm, gravely, “that your change of dress 
betokens the neighbourhood of those pretty girls of whom 
you spoke in an earlier meeting. According to the Darwinian 
doctrine of selection, fine plumage goes far in deciding the 
preference of Jenny Wren and her sex, only we are told that 
fine-feathered birds are very seldom songsters as well. It is 
rather unfair to rivals when you unite both attractions.” 

The minstrel laughed. “There is but one girl in my 
friend’s house, — his niece; she is very plain, and only thir- 
teen. But to me the society of women, whether ugly or 
pretty, is an absolute necessity; and I have been trudging 
without it for so many days that I can scarcely tell yon how 
my thoughts seemed to shake off the dust of travel when I 
found myself again in the presence of — ” 

“Petticoat interest,” interrupted Kenelm. “Take care of 
yourself. My poor friend with whom you found me is a 
grave warning against petticoat interest, from which I hope 
to profit. He is passing through a great sorrow; it might 
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have been worse than sorrow. My friend is going to stay in 
this town. If you are staying here too, pray let him see 
something of you. It will do him a wondrous good if you 
can beguile him from this real life into the gardens of poet- 
land; but do not sing or talk of love to him.” 

“I honour all lovers,” said the minstrel, with real tender- 
ness in his tone, “and would willingly serve to cheer or com- 
fort your friend, if I could; but I am bound elsewhere, and 
must leave Luscombe, which I visit on business — money 
business — the day after to-morrow." 

“So, too, must I. At least give us both some hours of 
your time to-morrow.” 

“Certainly; from twelve to sunset I shall be roving about, 
— a mere idler. If you will both come with me, it will be a 
great pleasure to myself. Agreed! Well, then, I will call 
at your inn to-morrow at twelve; and I recommend for your 
inn the one facing us, — The Golden Lamb. I have heard 
it recommended for the attributes of civil people and good 
fare.” 

Kenelm felt that he here received his conge, and well com- 
prehended the fact that the minstrel, desiring to preserve the 
secret of his name, did not give (the address of the family 
with whom he was a guest. 

“But one word more,” said Kenelm. “Your host or host- 
ess, if resident here, can, no doubt, from your description of 
the little girl and the old man her protector, learn the child’s 
address. If so, I should like my companion to make friends 
with her. Petticoat interest there at least will be innocent 
and safe. And I know nothing so likely to keep a big, pas- 
sionate heart like Tom’s, now aching with a horrible void, 
occupied and softened, and turned to directions pure and 
gentle, as an affectionate interest in a little child.” 

The minstrel changed colour : he even started. 

“Sir, are you a wizard that you say that to me?” 

“ I am not a wizard, but I guess from your question that 
you have a little child of your own. So much the better: the 
child may keep you out of much mischief. Remember the 
little child. Good evening.” 
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Kenelm crossed the threshold of The Golden Lamb, engaged 
his room, made his ablutions, ordered, and, with his usual 
zest, partook of his evening meal; and then, feeling the pres- 
sure of that melancholic temperament which he so strangely 
associated with Herculean constitutions, roused himself up, 
and, seeking a distraction from thought, sauntered forth into 
the gaslit streets. 

It was a large handsome town, — handsomer than Tor- 
Hadham, on account of its site in a valley surrounded by 
wooded hills, and watered by the fair stream whose windings 
we have seen as a brook, — handsomer, also, because it boasted 
a fair cathedral, well cleared to the sight, and surrounded by 
venerable old houses, the residences of the clergy or of the 
quiet lay gentry with mediaeval tastes. The main street was 
thronged with passengers, — some soberly returning home 
from the evening service; some, the younger, lingering in 
pleasant promenade with their sweethearts or families, or 
arm in arm with each other, and having the air of bachelors 
or maidens unattached. Through this street Kenelm passed 
with inattentive eye. A turn to the right took him towards 
the cathedral and its surroundings. There all was solitary. 
The solitude pleased him, and he lingered long, gazing on 
the noble church lifting its spires and turrets into the deep 
blue starry air. 

Musingly, then, he strayed on, entering a labyrinth of 
gloomy lanes, in which, though the shops were closed, many 
a door stood open, with men of the working class lolling 
against the threshold, idly smoking their pipes, or women 
seated on the doorsteps gossiping, while noisy children were 
playing or quarrelling in the kennel. The whole did not 
present the indolent side of an English Sabbath in the pleas- 
antest and rosiest point of view. Somewhat quickening his 
steps, he entered a broader street, attracted to it involun- 
tarily by a bright light in the centre. On nearing the light 
he found that it shone forth from a gin-palace, of which the 
mahogany doors opened and shut momently as customers 
went in and out. It was the handsomest building he had 
seen in his walk, next to that of the cathedral. u The new 
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civilization versus the old/’ murmured Kenelm. As he so 
murmured, a hand was laid on his arm with a sort of timid 
impudence. He looked down and saw a young face, but it 
had survived the look of youth; it was worn and hard, and 
the bloom on it was not that of Nature’s giving. “Are you 
kind to-night?” asked a husky voice. 

“Kind!” said Kenelm, with mournful tones and softened 
eyes, “kind! Alas, my poor sister mortal! if pity be kind- 
ness, who can see you and not be kind? ” 

The girl released his arm, and he walked on. She stood 
some moments gazing after him till out of sight, then she 
drew her hand suddenly across her eyes, and retracing her 
steps, was, in her turn, caught hold of by a rougher hand 
than hers, as she passed the gin-palace. She shook off the 
grasp with a passionate scorn, and went straight home. 
Home! is that the right word? Poor sister mortal! 


CHAPTER XI. 

And now Kenelm found himself at the extremity of the 
town, and on the banks of the river. Small squalid houses 
still lined the hank for some way, till, nearing the bridge, 
they abruptly ceased, and he passed through a broad square 
again into the main street. On the other side of the street 
there was a row of villa-like mansions, with gardens stretch- 
ing towards the river. 

All around in the thoroughfare was silent and deserted. 
By this time the passengers had gone home. The scent of 
night-flowers from the villa-gardens came sweet on the star- 
lit air. Kenelm paused to inhale it, and then lifting his 
eyes, hitherto downcast, as axe the eyes of men in meditative 
moods, he beheld, on the balcony of the nearest villa, a 
group of well-dressed persons. The balcony was unusually 
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wide and spacious. On it was a small round table, on which 
were placed wine and fruits. Three ladies were seated round 
the table on wire-work chairs, and on the side nearest to 
Kenelm, one man. In that man, now slightly turning his 
profile, as if to look towards the river, Kenelm recognized the 
minstrel. He was still in his picturesque kniekerbocker 
dress, and his clear-cut features, with the clustering curls of 
hair, and Rubens-like hue anrl shape of beard, had more than 
their usual beauty, softened in the light of skies, to which the 
moon, just risen, added deeper and fuller radiance. The 
ladies were in evening dress, but Kenelm could not distin- 
guish their faces hidden behind the minstrel. He moved 
softly across the street, and took his stand behind a buttress 
in the low wall of the garden, from which he could have full 
view of the balcony, unseen himself. In this watch he had 
no other object than that of a vague pleasure. The whole 
grouping had in it a kind of seenie romance, and he stopped 
as one stops before a picture. 

He then saw that of the three ladies one was old; another 
was a slight girl of the age of twelve or thirteen; the third 
appeared to be somewhere about seven or eight and twenty. 
She was dressed with more elegance than the others. On her 
neck, only partially veiled by a thin scarf, there was the glit- 
ter of jewels ; and, as she now turned her full face towards 
the moon, Kenelm saw that she was very handsome, — a 
striking kind of beauty, calculated to fascinate a poet or an 
artist, — not unlike Raphael’s Fornarina, dark, with warm 
tints. 

How there appeared at the open window a stout, burly, 
middle-aged gentleman, looking every inch of him a family 
man, a moneyed man, sleek and prosperous. He was bald, 
fresh-coloured, and with light whiskers. 

“ Holloa,” he said, in an accent very slightly foreign, and 
with a loud clear voice, which Kenelm heard distinctly, “ is 
it not time for yon to come in?” 

“Don’t be so tiresome, Fritz,” said the handsome lady, 
half petulantly, half playfully, in the way ladies address the 
tiresome spouses they lord it over. “Your friend has been 
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sulking the whole evening, and is only just beginning to be 
pleasant as the moon rises.” 

“ The moon has a good effect on poets and other mad folks, 
I dare say,” said the bald man, with a good-humoured laugh. 
“ But I can’t have my little niece laid up again just as she is 
on the mend: Annie, come in.” 

The girl obeyed reluctantly. The old lady rose too. 

“Ah, Mother, you are wise,” said the bald man; “and a 
game at euchre is safer than poetizing in night air.” He 
wound his arm round the old lady with a careful fondness, 
for she moved with some difficulty as if rather lame. “As 
for you two sentimentalists and moon-gazers, I give you ten 
minutes’ time, — not more, mind.” 

“Tyrant! ” said the minstrel. 

The balcony now held only two forms, — the minstrel and 
the handsome lady. The window was closed, and partially 
veiled by muslin draperies, but Kenelm caught glimpses of 
the room within. He could see that the room, lit, by a lamp 
on the centre table and candles elsewhere, was decorated and 
fitted up with cost and in a taste not English, He could 
see, for instance, that the ceiling was painted, and the walls 
were not papered, but painted in panels between arabesque 
pilasters. 

“They are foreigners,” thought Kenelm, “though the man 
does speak English so well. That accounts for playing euchre 
of a Sunday evening, as if there were no harm in it. Euchre 
is an American game. The man is called Fritz. Ah ! I 
guess -— Germans who have lived a good deal in America; 
and the verse-maker said he was at Luseombe on pecuniary 
business. Doubtless his host is a merchant, and the verse- 
maker in some commercial firm. That accounts for his con- 
cealment of name, and fear of its being known that he was 
addicted in his holiday to tastes and habits so opposed to his 
calling.” 

While he was thus thinking, the lady had drawn her chair 
close to the minstrel, and was speaking to him with evident 
earnestness, but in tones too low for Kenelm to hear. Still 
it seemed to him, by her manner and by the man’s look, as if 
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she were speaking in some sort of reproaeli, which he sought 
to deprecate. Then he spoke, also in a whisper, and she 
averted her face for a moment; then she held out her hand, 
and the minstrel kissed it. Certainly, thus seen, the two 
might well be taken for lovers; and the soft night, the fra- 
granee of the flowers, silence and solitude, stars and moon- 
light, ail girt them as with an atmosphere of love. Presently 
the man rose and leaned over the balcony, propping his cheek 
on his hand, and gazing on the river. The lady rose too, and 
also leaned over the balustrade, her dark hair almost touching 
the auburn locks of her companion. 

Kenelm sighed. Was it from envy, from pity, from fear? 
I know not; but he sighed. 

After a brief pause, the lady said, still in low tones, but 
not too low this time to escape Kenelm’s fine sense of 
hearing, — 

“Tell me those verses again. I must remember every word 
of them when you are gone.” 

The man shook his head gently, and answered, but inaudibly. 

“Do,” said the lady; “set them to music later; and the 
next time you come I will sing them. I have thought of a 
title for them.” 

“What?” asked the minstrel. 

“Love’s quarrel.” 

The minstrel turned his head, and their eyes met, and, in 
meeting, lingered long. Then he moved away, and with face 
turned from her and towards the river, gave the melody of 
Vis wondrous voice to the following lines: — 

LOVE’S QUARREL. 

“ Standing by the river, gazing on the river. 

See it paved with starbeams, — heaven is at our feet ; 

Now the wave is troubled, now the rushes quiver ; 

Vanished is the starlight: it was a deceit. 

“ Comes a little cloudlet 'twixt ourselves and heaven, 

And from all the river fades the silver track ; 

Put thine arms around me, whisper low, ‘ Forgiven ! ’ 

See how on the river starlight settles back.” 
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When he had finished, still with face turned aside, the lady 
did not, indeed, whisper “Forgiven, ’’ nor put her arms around 
him; but, as if by irresistible impulse, she laid her hand 
lightly on his shoulder. 

The minstrel started. 

There came to his ear, — he knew not from whence, from 
whom, — 

“Mischief! mischief! Remember the little child!” 

“Hush!” he said, staring round. “Hid you not hear a 
voice?” 

“Only yours,” said the lady. 

“ It was our guardian angel’s, Amalie. It came in time. 
We will go within,” 


CHAPTER XII. 

The next morning betimes Kenelm visited Tom at his 
uncle’s home. A comfortable and respectable home it was, 
like that of an owner in easy circumstances. The veterinary 
surgeon himself was intelligent, and apparently educated 
beyond the range of his calling; a childless widower, between 
sixty and seventy, living with a sister, an old maid. They 
were evidently much attached to Tom, and delighted by the 
hope of keeping him with them. Torn himself looked rather 
sad, but not sullen, and his face brightened wonderfully at 
first sight of Kenelm. That oddity made himself as pleasant 
and as much like other people as he could in conversing with 
the old widower afid the Old maid, and took leave, engaging 
Tom to be at Ms inn at half past twelve, and spend the day 
with him and the minstrel. He then returned to the Golden 
Lamb, and waited there for his first visitant, the minstrel. 

That votary of the muse arrived punctually at twelve 
o’clock. His Countenance was less cheerful and sunny than 
usual. Kenelm made no allusion to the scene he had wit- 
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nessed, nor did his visitor seem to suspect that Kenelm had 
witnessed it or been the utterer of that warning voice. 

Kenelm. — “I have asked my friend Tom Bowles to come 
a little later, because I wished you to be of use to him, and, 
in order to be so, I should suggest how.” 

The Minstrel. — “Pray do.” 

Kenelm. — “ You know that I am not a poet, and I do not 
nave much reverence for verse-making merely as a craft.” 

The Minstrel. — “Neither have I.” 

Kenelm. — “ But I have a great reverence for poetry as a 
priesthood. I felt that reverence for you when you sketched 
and talked priesthood last evening, and placed, in my heart — 
I hope forever while it beats — the image of the child on the 
sunlit hill, high above the abodes of men, tossing her flower- 
ball heavenward and with heavenward eyes.” 

The singer’s cheek coloured high, and his lip quivered; he 
was very sensitive to praise; most singers are. 

Kenelm resumed, “I have been educated in the Realistic 
school, and with realism I am discontented, because in realism 
as a school there is no truth. It contains but a bit of truth, 
and that the coldest and hardest bit of it, and he who utters 
a bit of truth and suppresses the rest of it tells a lie.” 

The Minstrel (slyly). — “ Does the critic who says to me, 
‘Sing of beefsteak, because the appetite for food is a real 
want of daily life, and don’t sing of art and glory and love, 
because in daily life a man may do without such ideas, ’ — tell 
a lie?” 

Kenelm. — “ Thank you for that rebuke. I submit to it. 
No doubt I did tell a lie, — that is, if I were quite in earnest 
in my recommendation; and if not in earnest, why — ” 

The Minstrel. — “You belied yourself.” 

Kenelm. — “ Very likely. I set out on my travels to es- 
cape from shams, and begiu to discover that I am a sham par 
excellence. But I suddenly come across you, as a boy dulled 
by his syntax and his vulgar fractions suddenly comes across 
a pleasant poem or a picture-book, and feels his wits brighten 
up. I owe you much : you have done me a world of good.” 

“I cannot guess how.” 
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“Possibly not ; but you have shown me how the realism 
of Nature herself takes colour and life and soul when seen on 
the ideal or poetic side of it. It is not exactly the words that 
you say or sing that do me the good; hut they awaken within 
me new trains of thought, which I seek to follow out. The 
best teacher is the one who suggests rather than dogmatizes, 
and inspires his listener with the wish to teach himself. 
Therefore, 0 singer! whatever be the worth in critical eyes 
of your songs, I am glad to remember that you would like to 
go through the world always singing.” 

“Pardon me: you forget that I added, ‘if life were always 
young, and the seasons were always summer. ’ ” 

“I do not forget. But if youth and summer fade for you, 
you leave youth and summer behind you as you pass along, 
—behind in hearts which mere realism would make always 
old, and counting their slothful beats under the gray of a sky 
without sun or stars ; wherefore I pray you to consider how 
magnificent amission the singer’s is,— to harmonize your life 
with your song, and toss your flowers, as your child does, 
heavenward, with heavenward eyes. Think only of this when 
you talk with my sorrowing friend, and you will do him 
good, as you have done me, without being able to guess how 
a seeker after the Beautiful, such as you, carries us along 
with him on his way; so that we, too, look out for beauty, 
and see it in the wild-flowers to which we had been blind 
before.” 

Here Tom entered the little sanded parlour where this dia- 
logue had been held, and the three men sallied forth, taking 
the shortest cut from the town into the fields and woodlands. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Whether or not his spirits were raised by Kenelm’s praise 
and exhortations, the minstrel that day talked with a charm 
that spellbound Tom, and Kenelm was satisfied with brief 
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remarks on liis side tending to draw out the principal 
performer. 

The talk was drawn from outward things, from natural ob- 
jects, — objects that interest children, and men who, like Tom 
Bowles, have been accustomed to view surroundings more 
with the heart’s eye than the mind’s eye. This rover about 
the country knew much of the habits of birds and beasts and 
insects, and told anecdotes of them with a mixture of humour 
and pathos, which fascinated Tom’s attention, made him 
laugh heartily, and sometimes brought tears into his big blue 
eyes. 

They dined at an inn by the wayside, and the dinner was 
mirthful; then they wended their way slowly back. By the 
declining daylight their talk grew somewhat graver, and 
Kenelm took more part in it. Tom listened mute, — still 
fascinated. At length, as the town came in sight, they 
agreed to halt a while, in a bosky nook soft with mosses and 
sweet with wild thyme. 

There, as they lay stretched at their ease, the birds hymn- 
ing vesper songs amid the boughs above, or dropping, noise- 
less and fearless, for their evening food on the swards around 
them, the wanderer said to Kenelm, “You tell me that you 
are no poet, yet I am sure you have a poet’s perception: you 
must have written poetry?” 

“Not I; as I before told you, only school verses in dead 
languages : but I found in my knapsack this morning a copy 
of some rhymes, made by a fellow-collegian, which I put into 
my pocket meaning to read them to you both. They are not 
verses like yours, which evidently burst from you spontane- 
ously, and are not imitated from any other poets. These 
verses were written by a Scotchman, and smack of imitation 
from the old ballad style. There is little to admire in the 
words themselves, but there is something in the idea which 
struck me as original, and impressed me sufficiently to keep 
a copy, and somehow or other it got into the leaves of one of 
the two books I carried with me from home.” 

“What are those books? Books of poetry both, I will 
venture to wager — ” 
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“Wrong? Both metaphysical, and dry as a bone. Tom, 
light your pipe, and you, sir, lean more at ease on your elbow; 
I should warn you that the ballad is long. Patience ! ” 
“Attention! ” said the minstrel. 

“ Fire ! ” added Tom. 

Kenelm began to read, — and he read well. 

LORD RONALD’S BRIDE. 

PART X. 

“ Why gathers the crowd in the market-place 
Ere the stars have yet left the sky ? ” 

"For a holiday show and an act of grace, — 

At the sunrise a witch shall die.” 

“ What deed has she done to deserve that doom ? 

Has she blighted the standing corn, 

Or rifled for philters a dead man's tomb, 

Or rid mothers of babes new-born ? ” 

“Her pact with the fiend was not thus revealed. 

She taught sinners the Word to hear ; 

The hungry she fed, and the sick she healed. 

And was held as a Saint last year. 

“ But a holy man, who at Rome had been, 

Had discovered, by book and bell, 

That the marvels she wrought were through arts unclean. 

And the lies of the Prince of Hell. 

“ And our Mother the Church, for the dame was rich, 

And her husband was Lord of Clyde, 

Would fain have been mild to this saint-like witch 
If her sins she had not denied. 

“But hush, and come nearer to see the sight, 

Sheriff, halberds, and torchmen, — look! 

That ’s the witch standing mute in her garb of white, 

By the priest with his bell and book.” 

So the witch was consumed on the sacred pyre. 

And the priest grew in power and pride, 

And the witch left a son to succeed his sire 
In the halls and the lands of Clyde. 
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And the infant waxed comely and strong and brave, 
But his manhood had scarce begun, 

When his vessel was launched on the northern wave 
To the shores which are near the sun. 


FAKT II 

Lord Ronald has come to his halls in Clyde 
With a bride of some unknown race ; 

Compared with the man who wotdd kiss that bride 
Wallace wight were a coward base. 

Her eyes had the glare of the mountain-cat 
When it springs on the hunter’s spear; 

At the head of the board when that lady sate 
Hungry men could not eat for fear. 

And the tones of her voice had that deadly growl 
Of the bloodhound that scents its prey ; 

No storm was so dark as that lady's scowl 
"Under tresses of wintry gray. 

“Lord Ronald! men marry for love or gold. 

Mickle rich must have been thy bride ! ” 

“ Man's heart may be bought, woman’s hand be sold. 

On the banks of our northern Clyde. 

“My bride is, in sooth, mickle rich to me 
Though she brought not a groat in dower, 

For her face, couldst thou see it as I do see. 

Is the fairest in hall or bower ! " 

Quoth the bishop one day to our lord the king, 

“ Satan reigns on the Clyde alway, 

And the taint in the blood of the witch doth cling 
To the child that she brought to day. 

“ Lord Ronald hath come from the Paynhn land 
With a bride that appals the sight ; 

Like Ms dam she hath moles on her dread right hand, 
And she turns to a snake at night. 

w It is plain that a Scot who can blindly dote 
On the face of an 32astern ghoul, 

And a ghoul who was worth not a silver groat, 
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"It were wise to have done with this demon tree 
Which has teemed with such cankered fruit; 

Add the soil where it stands to my holy See, 

And consign to the flames its root.” 

“ Holy man ! ” quoth King James, and he laughed, "we know 
That thy tongue never wags in vain, 

But the Church cist is full, and the king’s is low, 

And the Clyde is a fair domain. 

“ Yet a knight that ’s bewitched by a laidly fere 
Needs not much to dissolve the spell ; 

We will summon the bride and the bridegroom here : 

Be at hand with thy book and bell.” 


PART III. 

Lord Ronald stood up in King James’s court, 

And his dame by his dauntless side ; 

The barons who came in the hopes of sport 
Shook with fright when they saw the bride. 

The bishop, though armed with his bell and book, 

Grew as white as if turned to stone ; 

It was only our king who could face that look, 

But he spoke with a trembling tone. 

“ Lord Ronald, the knights of thy race and mine 
Should have mates in their own degree ; 

What parentage, say, hath that bride of thine 
Who hath come from the far countree 1 

“And what was her dowry in gold or land, 

Or what was the charm, I pray, 

That a comely young gallant should woo the hand 
Of the ladye we see to-day ? ” 

And the lords would have laughed, but that awful dame 
Struck them dumb with her thunder-frown : 

“ Saucy king, did I utter my father’s name, 

Thou wouldst kneel as liis liegeman down. 

“Though I brought to Lord Ronald nor lands nor gold, 
Nor the bloom of a fading cheek ; 

Yet, were I a widow, both young and old 
Would my hand and my dowry seek. 
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*For the wish that he covets the most below, 

And would hide from the saints above, 

Whieh he dares not to pray for in weal or woe, 

Is the dowry I bring my love. 

“Let every man look in his heart and see 
What the wish he most lusts to win, 

And then let him fasten his eyes on me 
While he thinks of his darling sin.” 

And every man — bishop, and lord, and king— 
Thought of what he most -wished to win, 

And, fixing his eye on that grewsome thing, 

He beheld his own darling sin. 

No longer a ghoul in that face he saw; 

It was fair as a boy’s first love : 

The voice that had curdled his veins with awe 
Was the coo of the woodland dove. 

Each heart was on flame for the peerless dame 
At the price of the husband’s life ; 

Bright claymores flash out, and loud voices shout, 

“ In thy widow shall be my wife.” 

Then darkness fell over the palace hall, 

More dark and more dark it fell, 

And a death-groan boomed hoarse underneath the pall, 
And was drowned amid roar and yell. 

When light through the lattice-pane stole once more. 

It was gray as a wintry dawn. 

And the bishop lay cold on the regal floor. 

With a stain on his robes of lawn. 

Lord Ronald was standing beside the dead, 

In the scabbard he plunged his sword, 

And with visage as wan as the corpse, he said, 

“ Lo ! my ladye hath kept her word. 

“ Now I leave her to others to woo and win. 

For no longer I find her fair ; 

Could I look on the face of my darling sin, 

I should see but a dead man’s there. 

“And the dowry she brought me is here returned, 

For the wish of my heart has died, 

It is quenched in the blood of the priest who bnmed 
My sweet mother, the Saint of Clyde.” 
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Lord Ronald strode over the stony floor. 

Not a hand was outstretched to stay ; 

Lord Ronald has passed through the gaping door, 

Not an eye ever traced the way. 

And the ladye, left widowed, was prized above 
All the maidens iu hall and bower, 

Many bartered their lives for that ladye’s love, 

And their souls for that ladye’s dower. 

God grant that the wish which I dare not pray 
Be not that which I lust to win, 

And that ever I look with ray first dismay 
On the face of my darling sin 1 

As he ceased, Kenelm’s eye fell on Tom’s face upturned to 
his own, with open lips, an intent stare, and paled cheeks, 
and a look of that higher sort of terror which belongs to awe. 
The man, then recovering himself, tried to speak, and at- 
tempted a sickly smile, but neither would do. He rose ab- 
ruptly and walked away, crept under the shadow of a dark 
beech-tree, and stood there leaning against the trunk. 

“What say you to the ballad? ” asked Kenelm of the singer. 

“It is not without power,” answered he. 

“Ay, ot a certain kind.” 

The minstrel looked hard at Kenelm, and dropped his eyes, 
with a heightened glow on his cheek. 

“ The Scotch are a thoughtful race. The Scot who wrote 
this thing may have thought of a day when he saw beauty in 
the face of a darling sin; but, if so, it is evident that his 
sight recovered from that glamoury. Shall we walk on? 
Come, Tom.” 

The minstrel left them at the entrance of the town, saying, 
“ I regret that I cannot see more of either of you, as I quit 
Luscombe at daybreak. Here, by the by, I forgot to give it 
before, is the address you wanted.” 

Kenelm. — “Of the little child. Iam glad you remem- 
bered her.” 

The minstrel again looked hard at Kenelm, this time with- 
out dropping his eyes. Kenelm’s expression of face was so 
simply quiet that it might be almost called vacant. 
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Kenelm and Tom continued to walk on towards the veteri- 
nary surgeon’s house, for some minutes silently. Then Tom 
said in a whisper, “Did you not mean those rhymes to hit 
me here — here?” and he struck his breast. 

“The rhymes were written long before I saw you, Tom; 
but it is well if their meaning strike us all. Of you, my 
friend, I have no fear now. Are you not already a changed 
man?” 

“I feel as if I were going through a change,” answered 
Tom, in slow, dreary accents. “In hearing you and that 
gentleman talk so much of things that I never thought of, I 
felt something in me, — you will laugh when I tell you,—* 
something like a bird.” 

“ Like a bird, — good ! — a bird has wings. ” 

“Just so.” 

“And you felt wings that you were unconscious of before, 
fluttering and beating themselves as against the wires of a 
cage. You were true to your instincts then, my dear fellow- 
man, - i - instincts of space and Heaven. Courage ! - — the cage- 
door will open soon. And now, practically speaking, I give 
you this advice in parting: You have a quick and sensitive 
mind which you have allowed that strong body of yours to 
incarcerate and suppress. Give that mind fair play. Attend 
to the business of your calling diligently; the craving for 
regular work is the healthful appetite of mind: but in your 
spare hours cultivate the new ideas which your talk with men 
who have been accustomed to cultivate the mind more than 
the body has sown within you. Belong to a book-club, and 
interest yourself in books. A wise man has said, ‘Books 
widen the present by adding to it the past and the future.’ 
Seek the company of educated men and educated women too; 
and when you are angry with another, reason with him : don’t 
knock him down; and don’t be knocked down yourself by an 
enemy much stronger than yourself, — Drink. Do all this,, 
and when I see you again you will be — ” 

“Stop, sir, — you will see me again?” 

“Yes, if we both live, I promise it.” 

“When? ” 
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“ You see, Tom, we have both of us something in our old 
selves which we must work off. You will work off your 
something by repose, and I must work off mine, if I can, by 
moving about. So I am on my travels. May we both have 
new selves better than the old selves, when we again shake 
hands! For your part try your best, dear Tom, and Heaven 
prosper you.” 

“ And Heaven bless you! ” cried Tom, fervently, with tears 
rolling unheeded from his bold blue eyes. 


CHAPTEE XIV. 

Though Kenelm. left Luscombe on Tuesday morning, he 
did not appear at Neesdale Park till the Wednesday, a little 
before the dressing-bell for dinner. His adventures in the 
interim are not worth repeating. He had hoped he might 
fall in again with the minstrel, but he did not. 

His portmanteau had arrived, and he heaved a sigh as he 
cased himself in a gentleman’s evening dress. “Alas! I have 
soon got back again into my own skin.” 

There were several other guests in the house, though not a 
large, party,-— they had been asked with an eye to the ap- 
proaching election, — consisting of squires and clergy from 
remoter parts of the county. Chief among the guests in 
rank and importance, and rendered by the occasion the cen- 
tral object of interest, was George Bel voir. 

Kenelm bore his part in this society with a resignation 
that partook of repentance. 

The first day he spoke very little, and was considered a 
very dull young man by the lady he took in to dinner. Mr. 
Travers in vain tried to draw him out. He had anticipated 
much amusement from the eccentricities of his guest, who 
had talked volubly enough in the fernery, and was sadly dis- 
appointed. “1 feel.” he whispered to Mrs, Campion, “like 
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poor Lord Pomfret, who, charmed with Punch’s lively con- 
versation, bought him, and was greatly surprised that, when 
he had once brought him home, Punch would not talk.” 

“But your Punch listens,” said Mrs. Campion, “and he 
observes.” 

George Belvoir, on the other hand, was universally declared 
to be very agreeable. Though not naturally jovial, he forced 
himself to appear so, — laughing loud with the squires, and 
entering heartily with their wives and daughters into such 
topics as county -balls and croquet-parties ; and when after 
dinner he had, Cato-like, ‘warmed his virtue with wine,’ the 
virtue came out very lustily in praise of good men, — namely, 
men of his own party, — and anathemas on bad men, — namely, 
men of the other party. 

Now and then he appealed to Kenelm, and Kenelm always 
returned the same answer, “There is much in what you say.” 

The first evening closed in the usual way in country 
houses. There was some lounging under moonlight on the 
terrace before the house; then there was some singing by 
young lady amateurs, aud a rubber of whist for the elders; 
then wine-and-water, hand-candlesticks, a smoking-room for 
those who smoked, and bed for those who did not. 

In the course of the evening, Cecilia, partly in obedience 
to the duties of hostess and partly from that compassion for 
shyness which kindly and high-bred persons entertain, had 
gone a little out of her way to allure Kenelm forth from the 
estranged solitude he had contrived to weave around him. In 
vain for the daughter as for the father. He replied to her 
with the quiet self-possession which should have convinced 
her that no man on earth was less entitled to indulgence for 
the gentlemanlike infirmity of shyness, and no man less 
needed the duties of any hostess for the augmentation of his 
comforts, or rather for his diminished sense of discomfort; 
but his replies were in monosyllables, and made with the air 
of a man who says in his heart, “If this creature would but 
leave me alone ! ” 

Cecilia, for the first time in her life, was piqued, and, 
strange to say, began to feel more interest about this indif- 
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ferent stranger than about the popular, animated, pleasant 
George Belvoir, who she knew by womanly instinct was as 
much in love with her as he could be. 

Cecilia Travers that night on retiring to rest told her maid, 
smilingly, that she was too tired to have her hair done; and 
yet, when the maid was dismissed, she looked at herself in 
the glass more gravely and more discontentedly than she had 
ever looked there before; and, tired though she was, stood at 
the window gazing into the moonlit night for a good hour 
after the maid left her. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Kenelm Chillingly has now been several days a guest at 
Heesdale Park. He has recovered speech; the other guests 
have gone, including George Belvoir. Leopold Travers has 
taken a great fancy to Kenelm. Leopold was one of those 
men, not uncommon perhaps in England, who, with great 
mental energies, have little book-knowledge, and when they 
Come in contact with a book-reader who is not a pedant feel 
a pleasant excitement in his society, a source of interest in 
comparing notes with him, a constant surprise in finding by 
what venerable authorities the deductions which their own 
mother-wit has drawn from life are supported, or by what 
cogent arguments derived from hooks those deductions are 
contravened or upset. Leopold Travers had in him that sense 
of humour which generally accompanies a strong practical 
understanding (no man, for instance, has more practical un- 
derstanding than a Scot, and no man has a keener suscepti- 
bility to humour); and not only enjoyed Kenelm’s odd way of 
expressing himself, but very often mistook Kenelm’s irony 
for opinion spoken in earnest. 

Since his early removal from the capital and his devotion 
to agricultural pursuits, it was so seldom, that Leopold 
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Travers met a man by whose conversation his mind was di- 
verted to other subjects than those which were incidental to 
the commonplace routine of his life that he found in Kenelm’s 
views of men and things a source of novel amusement, and a 
stirring appeal to such metaphysical creeds of his own as had 
been formed unconsciously, and had long reposed unexamined 
in the recesses of an intellect shrewd and strong, but more 
accustomed to dictate than to argue. Kenelm, bn his side, 
saw much in his host to like and to admire ; but, reversing 
their relative positions in point of years, he conversed: 
with Travers as with a mind younger than his own. In- 
deed, it was one of his crotchety theories that each genera- 
tion is in substance mentally older than the generation 
preceding it, especially in all that relates to science; and, 
as he would say, “The study of life is a science, and not 
an art.” 

But Cecilia, — what impression did she create upon the 
young visitor? Was he alive to the charm of her rare beauty, 
to the grace of a mind sufficiently stored for commune with 
those who love to think and to imagine, and yet sufficiently 
feminine and playful to seize the sportive side of realities, 
and allow their proper place to the trifles which make the 
sum of human things? An impression she did make, and 
that impression was new to him and pleasing. Nay, some- 
times in her presence and sometimes when alone, he fell into 
abstracted consultations with himself, saying, “Kenelm Chil- 
lingly, now that thou hast got back into thy proper skin, dost 
thou not think that thou hadst better remain there? Couldst 
thou not be contented with thy lot as erring descendant of 
Adam, if thou couldst win for thy mate so faultless a de- 
scendant of Eve as now flits before thee?” But he could not 
abstract from himself any satisfactory answer to the question 
he had addressed to himself. 

Once he said abruptly to Travers, as, on their return from 
their rambles, they caught a glimpse of Cecilia’s light form 
bending over the flower-beds on the lawn, “Do you admire 
Virgil?” 

“To say truth I have not read Virgil since I was a boy; 
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and, between you and me, I then thought him rather 
monotonous.” 

“Perhaps because his verse is so smooth in its beauty?” 
“Probably. When one is very young one’s taste is faulty ; 
and if a poet is not faulty, we are apt to think he wants 
vivacity and fire.” 

“Thank you for your lucid explanation,” answered Kenelrn, 
adding musingly to himself, “I am afraid I should yawn 
very often if I were married to a Miss Virgil.” 


CHAPTEK XVI. 

The house of Mr. Travers contained a considerable collec- 
tion of family portraits, few of them well painted, but the 
Squire was evidently proud of such evidences of ancestry. 
They not only occupied a considerable space on the walls of 
the reception rooms, but swarmed into the principal sleeping- 
chambers, and smiled or frowned on the beholder from dark 
passages and remote lobbies. One morning, Cecilia, on her 
way to the china closet, found Kenelrn gazing very intently 
upon a female portrait consigned to one of those obscure re- 
ceptacles by which through a back staircase he gained the 
only approach from the hall to his chamber. 

“I don’t pretend to be a good judge of paintings,” said 
Kenelrn, as Cecilia paused beside him; “but it strikes me 
that this picture is very much better than most of those to 
which places of honour are assigned in your collection. And 
the face itself is so lovely that it would add an embellishment 
to the princeliest galleries.” 

“Yes,” said Cecilia, with a half-sigh. “The face is lovely, 
and the portrait is considered one of Lely’s rarest master- 
pieces. It used to hang over the chimney-piece in the draw- 
ing-room. My father had it placed here many years ago.” 
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"Perhaps because be discovered it was not a family 
portrait? ” 

"On tbe contrary,—- because it grieves him to think it is a 
family portrait. Hush ! I bear bis footstep : don’t speak of 
it to bim; don’t let him see you looking at it. The subject 
is very painful to bim.” 

Here Cecilia vanished into tbe china closet and Kenelm. 
turned off to bis own room. 

What sin committed by tbe original in the time of Charles 
II. but only discovered in the reign of Victoria could have 
justified Leopold Travers in removing the most pleasing por- 
trait in the house from the honoured place it had occupied, 
and banishing it to so obscure a recess? Kenelm said no 
more on the subject, and indeed an hour afterwards had dis- 
missed it from his thoughts. The next day he rode out with 
Travers and Cecilia. Their way passed through quiet shady 
lanes without any purposed direction, when suddenly, at the 
spot where three of those lanes met on: an angle of common 
ground, a lonely gray tower, in the midst of a wide space of 
grass -land which looked as if it had once been a park, with 
huge boles of pollarded oak dotting the space here and there, 
rose before them. 

" Cissy ! ” cried Travers, angrily reining in his horse and 
stopping short in a political discussion which he had forced 
upon Kenelm, “ Cissy ! How comes this? We have taken the 
wrong turn! No matter, I see there,” pointing to the right, 
"the chimney-pots of old Mondell’s homestead. He has not 
yet promised his vote to George Belvoir. I ’ll go and have a 
talk with him. Turn back, you and Mr. Chillingly, — meet 
me at Terner’s Green, and wait for me there till I come. I 
need not excuse myself to you, Chillingly. A vote is a vote.” 
So saying, the Squire, whose ordinary riding-horse was an 
old hunter, halted, turned, and, no gate being visible, put 
the horse over a stiff fence and vanished in the direction of 
old Mondell’s chimney-pots. Kenelm, scarcely hearing his 
host’s instructions to Cecilia and excuses to himself, remained 
still and gazing on the old tower thus abruptly obtruded on 
his view. 
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Though no learned antiquarian like his father, Kenelm had 
a strange fascinating interest in all relies of the past; and 
old gray towers, where they are not church towers, are very 
rarely to be seen in England. All around the old gray tower 
spoke with an unutterable mournfulness of a past in ruins: 
you could see remains of some large Gothic building once at- 
tached to it, rising here and there in fragments of deeply 
buttressed walls ; you could see in a dry ditch, between high 
ridges, where there had been a fortified moat : nay, you could 
even see where once had been the bailey hill from which a 
baron of old had dispensed justice. Seldom indeed does the 
most acute of antiquarians discover that remnant of Norman 
times on lands still held by the oldest of Anglo-Norman 
families. Then, the wild nature of the demesne around; 
those ranges of sward, with those old giant oak-trunks, hol- 
lowed within and pollarded at top, — all spoke, in nnison with 
the gray tower, of a past as remote from the reign of Victoria 
as the Pyramids are from the sway of the Viceroy of Egypt. 

“Let ns turn back,” said Miss Travers; “my father would 
not like me to stay here.” 

“Pardon me a moment. I wish my father were here; he 
would stay till sunset. But what is the history of that old 
tower? a history it must have.” 

“Every home has a history, even a peasant’s hut,” said 
Cecilia. “But do pardon me if I ask you to comply with my 
father’s request. I at least must turn back.” 

Thus commanded, Kenelm reluctantly withdrew his gaze 
from the ruin and regained Cecilia, who was already some 
paces in return down the lane. 

“I am far from a very inquisitive man by temperament,” 
said Kenelm, “so far as the affairs of the living are con- 
cerned. But I should not care to open a book if I had no 
interest in the past. Pray indulge my curiosity to learn 
something about that old tower. It could not look more 
melancholy and solitary if I had built it myself.” 

“Its most melancholy associations are with a very recent 
past,” answered Cecilia. “The tower, in remote times, 
formed the keep of a castle belonging to the most ancient and 
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once the most powerful family iu these parts. The owners 
were barons who took active share in the Wars of the hoses. 
The last of them sided with Richard III., and after the bat- 
tle of Bosworth the title was attainted, and the larger por- 
tion of the lands was confiscated. Loyalty to a Plantagenet 
was of course treason to a Tudor. But the regeneration of 
the family rested with their direct descendants, who had 
saved from the general wreck of their fortunes what may be 
called a good squire’s estate, — about, perhaps, the same 
rental as my father’s, but of much larger acreage. These 
squires, however, were more looked up to in the county than 
the wealthiest peer. They were still by far the oldest family 
in the county; and traced in their pedigree alliances with the 
most illustrious houses in English history. In themselves 
too for many generations they were a high-spirited, hospita- 
ble, popular race, living unostentatiously on their income, 
and contented with their rank of squires. The castle, ruined 
by time and siege, they did not attempt to restore. They 
dwelt in a house near to it, built about Elizabeth’s time, 
which you could not see, for it lies in a hollow behind the 
tower, — a moderate-sized, picturesque, country gentleman’s 
house. Our family intermarried with them,; — the portrait 
you saw was a daughter of their house, — and very proud 
was any squire in the county of intermarriage with the 
Fletwodes.” 

“ Fletwode, — that was their name? I have a vague recol- 
lection of having heard the name connected with some disas- 
trous — oh, but it can’t be tbe same family: pray go on.” 

“ I fear it is the same family. But I will finish the story 
as I have heard it. The property descended at last to one 
Bertram Fletwode, who, unfortunately, obtained the reputa- 
tion of being a very clever man of business. There was some 
mining company in which, with other gentlemen in the 
county, he took great interest; invested largely in shares; 
became the head of the direction — •” 

“ I see ; and was of course ruined.” 

“No; worse than that: he became very rich; and, unhap- 
pily, became desirous of being richer still. I have heard that 
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there was a great mania for speculations just about that time. 
He embarked in these, and prospered, till at last he was in- 
duced to invest a large share of the fortune thus acquired in 
the partnership of a bank which enjoyed a high character. 
“Up to that time he had retained popularity and esteem in the 
county, but the squires who shared in the adventures of the 
mining company, and knew little or nothing about other spec- 
ulations in which his name did not appear, professed to be 
shocked at the idea of a Fletwode of Fletwode being ostensi- 
bly joined in partnership with a Jones of Clapham in a 
London bank.” 

“Slow folks, those country squires,— behind the progress 
of the age. Well? ” 

“ I have heard that Bertram Fletwode was himself very re- 
luctant to take this step, but was persuaded to do so by his 
son. This son, Alfred, was said to have still greater talents 
for business than the father, and had been not only associated 
with but consulted by him in all the later speculations which 
had proved so fortunate. Mrs. Campion knew Alfred Flet- 
wode very well. She describes him as handsome, with quick, 
eager eyes; Showy and imposing in his talk; immensely am- 
bitious, more ambitions than avaricious, — collecting money 
less for its own sake than for that which' it could give,— rank 
and power. According to her it was the dearest wish of his 
heart to claim the old barony, but not before there could go 
with the barony a fortune adequate to the lustre of a title so 
ancient, and equal to the wealth of modern peers with higher 
nominal rank.” 

“A poor ambition at the best; of the two I should prefer 
that of a poet in a garret. But I am no judge. Thank 
Heaven I have no ambition. Still, all ambition, all desire 
to rise, is interesting to him who is ignorainiously contented 
if he does not fall. So the son had his way, and Fletwode 
joined company with Jones on the road to wealth and the 
peerage; meanwhile did the son marry? if so, of course the 
daughter of a duke or a millionnaire. Tuft-hunting, or 
money-making, at the risk of degradation and the work- 
house. Progress of the age!” 
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“No/’ replied Cecilia, smiling at tliis outburst, but smiling 
sadly, “ Fletwode did not marry the daughter of a duke or a 
millionnaire ; bub still his wife belonged to a noble family, — 
very poor, but very proud. Perhaps he married from motives 
of ambition, though not of gain. Her father was of much 
political influence that might perhaps assist his claim to the 
barony. The mother, a woman of the world, enjoying a 
high social position, and nearly related to a connection of 
ours, — Lady Glenalvon. ” 

“Lady Glenalvon, the dearest of my lady friends! You 
are connected with her?” 

“Yes; Lord Glenalvon was my mother’s uncle. But I 
wish to finish my story before my father joins us. Alfred 
Fletwode did not marry till long after the partnership in the 
bank. His father, at his desire, had bought up the whole 
business, Mr. Jones having died. The bank was carried on 
in the names of Fletwode and Son. But the father had be- 
come merely a nominal or what I believe is called a ‘sleep- 
ing 5 partner. He had long ceased to reside in the county. 
The old house was not grand enough for him. He had pur- 
chased a palatial residence in one of the home counties ; lived 
there in great splendour; was a munificent patron of science 
and art; and in spite of his earlier addictions to business-like 
speculations he appears to have been a singularly accom- 
plished, high-bred gentleman. Some years before his son’s 
marriage, Mr. Fletwode had been afflicted with partial paral- 
ysis, and his medical attendant enjoined rigid abstention 
from business. From that time he never interfered with his 
son’s management of the bank. He had an only daughter, 
much younger than Alfred. Lord Eagleton, my mother’s 
brother, was engaged to be married to her. The wedding- 
day was fixed, — when the world was startled by the news 
that the great firm of Fletwode and Son had stopped pay- 
ment; is that the right phrase?” 

“I believe so.” 

“A great many people were ruined in that failure. The 
public indignation was very great. Of course all the Flet- 
wode property went to the creditors. Old Mr. Fletwode was 
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legally acquitted of all other offence than that of over-confh 
deuce in his son. Alfred was convicted of fraud, — of for- 
gery. I dctn 3 t, of course, know the particulars, they are very 
complicated. He was sentenced to a long term of servitude, 
but died the day he was condemned; apparently by poison, 
which he had long secreted about his person. How you can 
understand why my father, who is almost gratuitously sensi- 
tive on the point of honour, removed into a dark corner the 
portrait of Arabella Fletwode, — his own ancestress, but also 
the ancestress of a convicted felon; you can understand why 
the whole subject is so painful to him. His wife’s brother 
was to have married the felon’s sister; and though, of course, 
that marriage was tacitly broken off by the terrible disgrace 
that had befallen the Fletwodes, yet I don’t think my poor 
uncle ever recovered the blow to his hopes. He went abroad, 
and died in Madeira of a slow decline.” 

“ And the felon’s sister, did she die too? ” 

“Ho; not that I know of. Mrs. Campion says that she 
saw in a newspaper the announcement of old Mr. Fletwode’s 
death, and a paragraph to the effect that after that event 
Miss Fletwode had sailed from Liverpool to Hew York.” 

“Alfred Fletwode’s wife went back, of course, to her 
family? ” ' ■ * . 

“Alas! no,— poor thing! She had not been many months 
married when the bank broke; and among his friends her 
wretched husband appears to have forged the names of the 
trustees to her marriage settlement, and sold out the sums 
which would otherwise have served her as a competence. 
Her father, too, was a great sufferer by the bankruptcy, hav- 
ing by his son-in-law’s advice placed a considerable portion 
of his moderate fortune in Alfred’s hands for investment, all 
of which was involved in the general wreck. I am afraid he 
was a very hard-hearted man; at all events his poor daughter 
never returned to him. She died, I think, even before the 
death of Bertram Fletwode. The whole story is very dismal.” 

“Dismal indeed, but pregnant with salutary warnings to 
those who live in an age of progress. Here you see a family of 
fair fortune, living hospitably, beloved, revered, more looked 
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up to by their neighbours than the wealthiest nobles; no 
family not proud to boast alliance with it. All at once, in 
the tranquil record of this happy race, appears that darling 
of the age, that hero of progress, — a clever man of business. 
He be contented to live as his fathers! He be contented 
with such trifles as competence, respect, and love! Much 
too clever for that. The age is money-making, — go with, the 
age! He goes with the age. Born a gentleman only, he 
exalts himself into a trader. But at least he, it seems, if 
greedy, was not dishonest. He was bom a gentleman, but 
his son was born a trader. The son is a still cleverer man of 
business; the son is consulted and trusted. Aha! He too 
goes ■with the age; to greed he links ambition. The trader's 
son wishes to return — what? to the rank of gentleman? — 
gentleman! nonsense! everybody is a gentleman nowadays, 
— to the title of Lord. How ends it all ! Could I sit but for 
twelve hours in the innermost heart of that Alfred Fletwode ; 
could I see how, step by step from his childhood, the dishonest 
son was avariciously led on by the honest father to depart 
from the old vestigia of Fletwodes of Fletwode, — scorning 
The Enough to covet The More, gaining The More to sigh, 

‘ It is not The Enough,' — I think I might show that the age 
lives in a house of glass, and had better not for its own sake 
throw stones on the felon!” 

“ Ah, but, Mr. Chillingly, surely this is a very rare excep- 
tion in the general — ” 

“ Bare ! ” interrupted Kenelm, who was excited to a warmth 
of passion which would have startled his most intimate 
friend, — if indeed an intimate friend had ever been vouch- 
safed to him, — “rare! nay, how common — I don't say to the 
extent of forgery and fraud, but to the extent of degradation 
and ruin — is the greed of a Little More to those who have 
The Enough ! is the discontent with competence, respect, and 
love, when catching sight of a money-bag! How many well- 
descended county families, cursed with an heir who is called 
a clever man of business, have vanished from the soil! A 
company starts, the clever man joins it one bright day. Pouf! 
the old estates and the old name are powder. Ascend higher. 
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Take nobles whose ancestral titles ought to be to English 
ears like the sound of clarions, awakening the most slothful 
to the scorn of money-bags' and the passion for renown. Lo! 
in that mocking dance of death called the Progress of the 
Age, one who did not find Enough in a sovereign’s revenue, 
and seeks The Little More as a gambler on the turf by the 
advice of blacklegs! Lo! another, with lands wider than his 
greatest ancestors ever possessed, must still go in for The 
Little More, adding acre to acre, heaping debt upon debt! 
Lo! a third, whose name, borne by his ancestors, was once 
the terror of England’s foes, — the landlord of a hotel! A 
fourth, — but why go on through the list? Another and an- 
other still succeeds; each on the Road to Ruin, each in the 
Age of Progress. Ah, Miss Travers ! in the old time it was 
through the Temple of Honour that one passed to the Temple 
of Fortune. In this wise age the process is reversed. But 
here comes your father.” 

“A thousand pardons!” said Leopold Travers. “That 
numskull Mondell kept me so long with his old-fashioned 
Tory doubts whether liberal politics are favourable to agri- 
cultural prospects. But as he owes a round sum to a Whig 
lawyer I had to talk with his wife, a prudent woman; con- 
vinced her that his own agricultural prospects Were safest on 
the Whig side of the question; and, after kissing his baby 
and shaking his hand, booked his vote for George Belvoir, — 
a plumper.” 

“I suppose,” said Kenelm to himself, and with that can- 
dour which characterized him whenever he talked to himself, 
“that Travers has taken the right road to the Temple, not of 
Honour, but of honours, in every country, ancient or modem, 
which has adopted the system of popular suffrage.” 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

The next day Mrs. Campion and Cecilia were seated under 
the veranda. They were both ostensibly employed on two 
several pieces of embroidery, one intended for a screen, the 
other for a sofa-cushion; but the mind of neither was on 
her work. 

Mbs. Campion. — “Has Mr. Chillingly said when he means 
to take leave?” 

Cecilia. — “Not to me. How much my dear father enjoys 
his conversation! ” 

Mrs. Campion. — “Cynicism and mockery ‘were not so 
much the fashion among young men in your father’s day as 
I suppose they are now, and therefore they seem new to Mr. 
Travers. To me they are not new, because I saw more of the 
old than the young when I lived in London, and cynicism and 
mockery are more natural to men who are leaving the world 
than to those who are entering it.” 

Cecilia. — “Dear Mrs. Campion, how bitter you are, and 
how unjust! You take much too literally the jesting way in 
which Mr. Chillingly expresses himself. There can be no 
cynicism in one who goes out of his way to make others 
happy.” 

Mks. Campion. — “ You mean in the whim of making an 
ill-assorted marriage between a pretty village flirt and a 
sickly cripple, and settling a couple of peasants in a business 
for which they are wholly unfitted.” 

Cecilta. — “Jessie Wiles is not a flirt, and I am convinced 
that she will make Will Somers a very good wife, and that 
the shop will be a great success.” 

Mrs. Campion. — “We shall see. Still, if Mr. Chil- 
lingly ’s talk belies his actions, he may be a good man, hut he 
is a. very affected one,” 
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Cecilia. — “ Have I not heard you say that there are per-' 
sons so natural that they seem affected to those who do not 
understand them? ” 

■Mrs. Campion raised her eyes to Cecilia’s face, dropped 
them again over her work, and said, in grave undertones, — 

“Take care, Cecilia.” 

“ Take care of what? ” 

“My dearest child, forgive me; but I do not like the warmth 
with which you defend Mr. Chillingly.” 

“Would not my father defend him still more warmly if he 
had heard you?” 

“Men judge of men in their relations to men. I am a 
woman, and judge of men in their relations to women. I 
should tremble for the happiness of any woman who joined 
her fate with that of Kenelm Chillingly.” 

“My dear friend, I do not understand you to-day.” 

“Nay; I did not mean to be so solemn, my love. After 
all, it is nothing to us whom Mr. Chillingly may or may not 
marry. He is but a passing visitor, and, once gone, the 
chances are that we may not see him again for years.” 

Thus speaking, Mrs. Campion again raised her eyes from 
her work, stealing a sidelong glance at Cecilia; and her 
mother-like heart sank within her, on noticing how suddenly 
pale the girl had become, and how her lips quivered. Mrs. 
Campion had enough knowledge of life to feel aware that she 
had committed a grievous blunder. In that earliest stage of 
virgin affection, when a girl is unconscious of more than a 
certain vague interest in one man which distinguishes him 
from others in her thoughts, — if she hears him unjustly dis- 
paraged, if some warning against him is implied, if the prob- 
ability that he will never be more to her than a passing ac- 
quaintance is forcibly obtruded on her,—- suddenly that vague 
interest, which might otherwise have faded away with many 
another girlish fancy, becomes arrested, consolidated ; the 
quick pang it occasions makes her involuntarily, and for the 
first time, question herself, and ask, “Do I love?” But 
when a girl of a nature so delicate as that of Cecilia Travers 
can ask herself the question, “Do I love?” her very mod- 
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esty, her very shrinking from acknowledging that any power 
over her thoughts for weal or for woe can be acquired by a 
man, except through the sanction of that love which only 
becomes divine in her eyes when it is earnest and pure and 
seif -devoted, makes her prematurely disposed to answer 
L ' c yes.” And when a girl of such a nature in her own heart 
answers “yes ” to such a question, even if she deceive herself 
at the moment, she begins to cherish the deceit till the belief 
in her love becomes a reality. She has adopted a religion, 
false or true, and she would despise herself if she could be 
easily converted. 

Mrs. Campion had so contrived that she had forced that 
question upon Cecilia, and she feared, by the girl’s change 
of oountenance, that the girl’s heart had answered “yes.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

While the conversation just narrated took place, Kenelm 
had walked forth to pay a visit to Will Somers. All obsta- 
cles to Will’s marriage were now cleared away; the transfer 
of lease for the shop had been signed, and the banns were to 
be published for the first time on the following Sunday. We 
need not say that Will was very happy. Kenelm then paid a 
visit to Mrs. Bowles, with whom he stayed an hour. On re- 
entering the Park, he saw Travers, walking slowly, with 
downcast eyes and his hands clasped behind him (his habit 
when in thought). He did not observe Kenelm 1 s approach 
till within a few feet of him, and he then greeted his guest in 
listless accents, unlike his usual cheerful tones. 

“ I have been visiting the man you have made so happy, ” 
said Kenelm. 

“ Who can that be? ” 

“ Will Somers. Do yon make so many people happy that 
your reminiscence of them is lost in their number?” 
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Travers smiled faintly, and sliook his head. 

Kenelm went on. “I have also seen Mrs. Bowles, and yon 
will be pleased to hear that Tom is satisfied with his change 
of abode : there is no chance of his returning to Graveleigh j 
and Mrs. Bowles took very kindly to my suggestion that the 
little property you -wish for should be sold to you, and, in 
that case, she -would remove to Luseombe to be near her son.” 

“I thank you much for your thought of me,” said Travers, 
“and the affair shall be seen to at once, though the purchase 
is no longer important to me. I ought to have told you three 
days ago, but it slipped my memory, that a neighbouring 
squire, a young fellow just come into his property, has offered 
to exchange a capital farm, much nearer to my residence, for 
the lands I hold in Graveleigh, including Saunderson’s farm 
and the cottages: they are quite at the outskirts of my es- 
tate, but run into his, and the exchange will be advantageous 
to both. Still I am glad that the neighbourhood should be 
thoroughly rid of a brute like Tom Bowles.” 

“You would not call him brute if you knew him; but X 
am sorry to hear that Will Somers will be under another 
landlord,” 

“It does not matter, since his tenure is secured for fourteen 
..■years,”: > 

“ What sort of man is the new landlord? ” 

“ I don’t know much of him. He was in the army till his 
father died, and has only just made his appearance in the 
county. He has, however, already earned the character of 
being too fond of the other sex: it is well that pretty Jessie 
is to be safely married.” 

Travers then relapsed into a moody silence from which 
Kenelm found it difficult to rouse him. At length the latter 
said kindly, — 

“ My dear Mr. Travers, do not think I take a liberty if I 
venture to guess that something has happened this morning 
which troubles or vexes you. When that is the case, it is 
often a relief to say what it is, even to a confidant so unable 
to advise or to comfort as myself.” 

“You are a good fellow, Chillingly, and I know not, at 
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least in these parts, a man to whom I would unburden my- 
self more freely. I am put out, I confess ; disappointed un- 
reasonably, in a cherished wish, and, ” he added, with a slight 
laugh, “it always annoys me when I don’t have my own 
way.” 

“ So it does me. ” 

“Don’t you think that George Belvoir is a very fine young 
man? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ I call him handsome; he is steadier, too, than most men 
of his age, and of his command of money; and yet he does 
not want spirit nor knowledge of life. To every advantage 
of rank and fortune he adds the industry and the ambition 
which attain distinction in public life.” 

“Quite true. Is he going to withdraw from the election 
after all? ” 

“Good heavens, no! ” 

“Then how does he not let you have your own way?” 

“It is not he,” said Travers, peevishly; “it is Cecilia. 
Don’t you understand that George is precisely the husband I 
would choose for her; and this morning came a very well 
written manly letter from him, asking my permission to pay 
his addresses to her.” 

“But that is your own way so far.” 

“Yes, and here comes the balk. Of course I had to refer 
it to Cecilia, and she positively declines, and has no reasons 
to give; does not deny that George is good-looking and sensi- 
ble, that he is a man of whose preference any girl might be 
proud; but she chooses to say she cannot love him, and when 
I ask why she cannot love him, has no other answer than that 
‘she cannot say.’ It is too provoking.” 

“It is provoking,” answered Kenelm; “but then Love is 
the most dunderheaded of all the passions ; it never will 
listen to reason. The very rudiments of logic are unknown 
to it. ‘Love has no wherefore,’ says one of those Latin poets 
who wrote love- verses called elegies, — a name which we mod- 
erns appropriate to funeral dirges. For my own part, I can’t 
understand how any one can be expected voluntarily to make 
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up Ms mind to go out of Ms mind. And If Miss Travers 
cannot go out of her mind because George Belvoir does, 
you could not argue her into doing so if you talked till 
doomsday.” 

Travers smiled in spite of himself, but he answered gravely, 
“ Certainly, I would not wish Cissy to marry any man she 
disliked, but she does not dislike George j no girl could: and 
where that is the case, a girl so sensible, so affectionate, so 
well brought up, is sure to love, after marriage, a thoroughly 
kind and estimable man, especially when she has no previous 
attachment, — which, of course, Cissy never had. In fact, 
though I do not wish to force my daughter’s will, lam not 
yet disposed to give up my own. Do you understand? ” 

“Perfectly.” 

“I am the more inclined to a marriage so desirable in 
every way, because when Cissy comes out in London, which 
she has not yet done) she is sure to collect round her face 
and her presumptive inheritance all the handsome fortune- 
hunters and titled vauriens ; and if in love there is no where- 
fore, how can I be sure that she may not fall in love with a 
scamp?” 

“ I think you may be sure of that,” said Kenelm. “Miss 
Travers has too much mind.” 

“ Yes, at present; but did you not say that In love people 
go out of their mind?” 

“True! I forgot that.” 

“I am not then disposed to dismiss poor George’s offer 
with a decided negative, and yet it would be unfair to mis- 
lead him by encouragement. In fact, I’ll be hanged if I 
know how to reply.” 

“You think Miss Travers does not dislike George Belvoir, 
and if she saw more of him may like him better, and it would 
be good for her as well as for him not to put an end to that 
chance? ” 

“Exactly so.” 

“Why not then write: ‘My dear George, — You have my 
best wishes, but my daughter does not seem disposed to 
marry at present. Let me consider your letter not written, 
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and continue on the same terms as we were before/ Per- 
haps, as George knows Virgil, you might find your own 
schoolboy recollections of that poet useful here, and add, 
Varium et mutahiU semper femma; hackneyed, but true.” 

“ My dear Chillingly, your suggestion is capital. How the 
deuce at your age have you contrived to know the world so 
well?” 

Kenelm answered in the pathetic tones so natural to his 
voice, “By being only a looker-on ; alas!” 

Leopold Travers felt much relieved after he had written 
his reply to George. He had not been quite so ingenuous in 
his revelation to Chillingly as he may have seemed. Con- 
scious, like all proud and fond fathers, of his daughter’s at- 
tractions, he was not without some apprehension that Kenelm 
himself might entertain an ambition at variance with that of 
George Belvoir : if so, he deemed it well to put an end to 
such ambition while yet in time: partly because his interest 
was already pledged to George; partly because, in rank and 
fortune, George was the better match; partly because George 
was of the same political party as himself, — while Sir Peter, 
and probably Sir Peter’s heir, espoused the opposite side; 
and partly also because, with all his personal liking to 
Kenelm, Leopold Travers, as a very sensible, practical man 
of the world, was not sure that a baronet’s heir who tramped 
the country on foot in the dress of a petty farmer, and in- 
dulged pugilistic propensities in martial encounters with stal- 
wart farriers, was likely to make a safe husband and a 
comfortable son-in-law. Kenelm’s words, and still more his 
manner, convinced Travers that any apprehensions of rivalry 
that he had previously eoneeived were utterly groundless. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

The same evening, after dinner (during that lovely summer 
month they dined at Neesdale Park at an unfashionably early 
hour), Kenelm, in company with Travers and Cecilia, as- 
cended a gentle eminence at the back of the gardens, on 
which there were some picturesque ivy-grown ruins of an an- 
cient priory, and commanding the best view of a glorious 
sunset and a subject landscape of vale and wood, rivulet and 
distant hills. 

“Is the delight in scenery,” said Kenelm, “really an ac- 
quired gift, as some philosophers tell us? Is it true that 
young children and rude savages do not feel it; that the eye 
must be educated to comprehend its charm, and that the eye 
can be only educated through the mind? ” 

“I should think your philosophers are right,” said Travers. 
“ When I was a schoolboy, I thought no scenery was like the 
flat of a cricket ground; when I hunted at Melton, I thought 
that unpieturesque country more beautiful than Devonshire. 
It is only of late years that I feel a sensible pleasure in scen- 
ery for its own sake, apart from associations of custom or the 
uses to which we apply them.” 

“And what say you, Miss Travers? ” 

“I scarcely know what to say,” answered Cecilia, mus- 
ingly. “I can remember no time in my childhood when I 
did not feel delight in that which seemed tome beautiful in 
scenery, but I suspect that I vaguely distinguished one kind 
of beauty from another. A common field with daisies and 
buttercups was beautiful to me then, and I doubt if I saw 
anything more beautiful in extensive landscapes.” 

“True,” said Kenelm: “it is not in early childhood that 
we carry the sight into distance : as is the mind so is the eye ; 
in early childhood the mind revels in the present, and the 
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eye rejoices most in the things nearest to it. I don’t think 
in childhood that we — 

“ * Watched with wistful eyes the setting sun.’ ” 

“Ah! what a world of thought in that word ' wistful ’/” 
murmured Cecilia, as her gaze riveted itself on the western 
heavens, towards which Kenelm had pointed as he spoke, 
where the enlarging orb rested half its disk on the rim of the 
horizon. 

She had seated herself on a fragment of the ruin, backed 
by the hollows of a broken arch. The last rays of the sun 
lingered on her young face, and then lost themselves in the 
gloom of the arch behind. There was a silence for some 
minutes, during which the sun had sunk. Busy clouds in 
thin flakes still floated, momently waning : and the eve-star 
stole forth steadfast, bright, and lonely, — nay, lonely not 
now; that sentinel has aroused a host. 

Said a voice, “No sign of rain yet, Squire. What will 
become of the turnips?” 

“Beal life again! Who can escape it?” muttered Kenelm, 
as his eye rested on the burly figure of the Squire’s bailiff. 

“Ha! North,” said Travers, “what brings you here? No 
bad news, I hope? ” 

“ Indeed, yes, Squire. The Durham bull — ” 

“The Durham bull! What of him? You frighten me.” 

“Taken bad. Colic.” 

“Excuse me, Chillingly,” cried Travers; “I must be off. 
A most valuable animal, and no one I can trust to doctor him 
but myself.” 

“That’s true enough,” said the bailiff, admiringly. 
“There ’s not a veterinary in the county like the Squire.” 

Travers was already gone, and the panting bailiff had hard 
work to catch him up. 

Kenelm seated himself beside Cecilia on the ruined 
fragment. 

“How I envy your father! ” said ho. 

“Why just at this moment, — because he knows how to 
doctor the bull?” said Cecilia, with a sweet low laugh. 
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‘‘Well, that is something to envy. It is a pleasure to re- 
lieve from pain any of God V creatures, — even a Durham 
bull.” 

“ Indeed, yes. I am justly rebuked.” 

“On the contrary you are to be justly praised. Your ques- 
tion suggested to me an amiable sentiment in place of the 
selfish one which was uppermost in my thoughts. I envied 
your father because he creates for himself so many objects of 
interest,- because while he can appreciate the mere sensuous 
enjoyment of a landscape and a sunset, he can find mental 
excitement in turnip crops and bulls. Happy, Miss Travers, 
is the Practical Man.” 

“When my dear father was as young as you, Mr. Chil- 
lingly, I am sure that he had no more interest in turnips and 
bulls than you have. I do not doubt that some day you will 
be as practical as he is in that respect.” 

“Do you think so — sincerely?” 

Cecilia made no answer. 

Kenelm repeated the question. 

“Sincerely, then, I do not know whether you will take in- 
terest in precisely the same things that interest my father; 
but there are other things than turnips and cattle which be- 
long to what you call ‘practical life/ and in these you will 
take interest, as you took in the fortunes of Will Somers and 
Jessie Wiles.” 

“That was no practical interest. I got nothing by it. But 
even if that interest were practical, — I mean productive, 
as cattle and turnip crops are, — a succession of Somerses 
aud Wileses is not to be hoped for. History never repeats 
itself.” 

“May I answer you, though very humbly?” 

“Miss Travers, the wisest man that ever existed never was 
wise enough to know woman ; but I think most men ordi- 
narily wise will agree in this, that: woman is by no means a 
humble creature, and that when she says she ‘answers very 
humbly, ’ she does not mean what she says. Permit me to 
entreat you to answer very loftily.” 

Cecilia laughed and blushed. The laugh was musical; the 
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blush was — what? Let any man, seated beside a girl like 
Cecilia at starry twilight, find the right epithet for that 
blush. I pass it by epithetless. But she answered, firmly 
though sweetly, — 

“Are there not things very practical, and affecting the hap- 
piness, not of one or two individuals, but of innumerable 
thousands, in which a man like Mr. Chillingly cannot fail to 
feel interest, long before he is my father’s age? ” 

“Forgive me : you do not answer; you question. I imitate 
you, and ask what are those things as applicable to a man 
like Mr. Chillingly?” 

Cecilia gathered herself up, as with the desire to express a 
great deal in short substance, and then said,— 

“In the expression of thought, literature; in the conduct 
of action, politics.” 

Kenelm Chillingly stared, dumfonnded. I suppose the 
greatest enthusiast for woman’s rights could not assert more 
reverentially than he did the cleverness of women; but 
among the things which the cleverness of woman did not 
achieve, he had always placed “laconics.” “No woman,” he 
was wont to say, “ ever invented an axiom or a proverb.” 

“Miss Travers,” he said at last, “before we proceed further, 
vouchsafe to tell me if that very terse reply of yours is spon- 
taneous and original; or whether you have not borrowed it 
from some book which I have not chanced to read?” 

Cecilia pondered honestly, and then said, “I don’t think 
it is from any book ; but I owe so many of my thoughts to 
Mrs. Campion, and she lived so much among clever men, 
that — ” 

“ I see it all, and accept your definition, no matter whence 
it came. Yon think I might become an author or a politi- 
cian. Did you ever read an essay by a living author called 
‘Motive Power’?” 

“No.” 

“That essay is designed to intimate that without motive 
power a man, whatever his talents or his culture, does noth- 
ing practical. The mainsprings of motive power are Want 
and Ambition. They are absent from my mechanism. By 
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the accident of birth I do not require bread and cheese 5 by 
the accident of temperament and of philosophical culture I 
care nothing about praise or blame. But without want of 
bread and cheese, and with a most stolid indifference to praise 
and blame, do you honestly think that a man will do anything 
practical in literature or politics? Ask Mrs. Campion.” 

“I will not ask her. Is the sense of duty nothing?” 

“Alas! we interpret duty so variously. Of mere duty, as 
we commonly understand the word, I do not think I shall fail 
more than other men. But for the fair development of all 
the good that is in us, do you believe that we should adopt 
some line of conduct against which our whole heart rebels? 
Can you say to the clerk, ‘Be a poet’? Can you say to the 
poet, ‘Be a clerk ’? It is no more to the happiness of a man’s 
being to order him to take to one career when his whole 
heart Is set on another, than it is to order him to marry 
one woman when it is to another woman that his heart will 
turn.” 

Cecilia here winced and looked away. Kenelm had more 
tact than most men of his age, — that is, a keener perception 
of subjects to avoid; hut then Kenelm had a wretched habit 
of forgetting the person he talked to and talking to himself. 
Utterly oblivious of George Belvoir, he was talking to him- 
self now. Not then observing the effect his mal-a^propos 
dogma had produced on his listener, he went on, “Happi- 
ness is a word very lightly used. It may mean little; it 
may mean much. By the word happiness I would signify, 
not the momentary joy of a child who gets a plaything, but 
the lasting harmony between our inclinations and our objects ; 
and without that harmony we are a discord to ourselves, we 
are ineompletions, we are failures. Yet there are plenty of 
advisers who say to us, ‘It is a duty to be a discord.’ I deny 
it.” 

Here Cecilia rose and said in a low voice, “It is getting 
late. We must go homeward.” 

They descended the green eminence slowly, and at first in 
silence. The bats, emerging from the ivied ruins they left 
behind, flitted and skimmed before them, chasing the insects 
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of ■■the night. A moth, escaping from its pursuer, alighted 
on Cecilia’s breast, as if for refuge. 

“The bats are practical,” said Ivenelm; “they are hungry, 
and their motive power to-night is strong. Their interest is 
in the insects they chase. They have no interest in the 
stars; but the stars lure the moth.” 

Cecilia drew her slight scarf over the moth, so that it 
might not fly off and become a prey to the bats. “Yet,” said 
she, “the moth is practical too.” 

“Ay, just now, since it has found an asylum from the 
danger that threatened it in its course towards the stars.” 

Cecilia felt the beating of her heart, upon which lay the 
moth concealed. Did she think that a deeper and more 
tender meaning than they outwardly expressed was couched 
in these words? If so, she erred. They now neared the gar- 
den gate, and Kenelm paused as he opened it. “See,” he 
said, “the moon has just risen over those dark firs, making 
the still night stiller. Is it not strange that we mortals, 
placed amid perpetual agitation and tumult and strife, as if 
our natural element, conceive a sense of holiness in the im- 
ages antagonistic to our real life ; I mean in images of repose? 
I feel at the moment as if I suddenly were made better, now 
that heaven and earth have suddenly become yet more tran- 
quil. I am now conscious of a purer and sweeter moral than 
either I or yon drew from the insect you have sheltered. I 
must come to the poets to express it, — 

“‘The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow ; 

The devotion to something afar 
From the sphere of our sorrow/ 

Oh, that something afar! that something afar! never to he 
reached on this earth, — never, never!” 

There was such a wail in that cry from the man’s heart 
that Cecilia could not resist the impulse of a divine compas- 
sion. She laid her hand on his, and looked on the dark 
wildness of his upward face with eyes that Heaven meant to 
be wells of comfort to grieving man. At the light touch of 
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that hand Kenelm started, looked down, and met those 
soothing eyes. 

“I am happy to tell you that I have saved my Durham,” 
cried out Mr. Travers from the other side of the gate. 


CHAPTEK XX. 

As Kenelm that night retired to his own room, he paused 
on the landing-place opposite to the portrait which Mr. 
Travers had consigned to that desolate exile. . This daughter 
of a race dishonoured in its extinction might well have been 
the glory of the house she had entered as a bride. The coun- 
tenance was singularly beautiful, and of a character of beauty 
eminently patrician; there was in its expression a gentleness 
and modesty not often found in the female portraits of Sir 
Peter Lely, and in the eyes and in the smile a wonderful 
aspect of innocent happiness. 

“What a speaking homily,” soliloquized Kenelm, address- 
ing the picture, “against the ambition thy fair descendant 
would awake in me, art thou, 0 lovely image ! For genera- 
tions thy beauty lived in this canvas, a thing of joy, the pride 
of the race it adorned. Owner after owner said to admiring 
guests, ‘Yes, a fine portrait, by Lely; she was my ancestress, 
— a Fletwode of Eletwode. ’ Now, lest guests should remem- 
ber that a Pletwode married a Travers thou art thrust out of 
sight; not even Lely’s art can make thee of value, can redeem 
thine innocent self from disgrace. And the last of the Elet- 
wodes, doubtless the most ambitious of all, the most bent on 
restoring and regilding the old lordly name, dies a felon; the 
infamy of one living man is so large that it can blot out the 
honour of the dead.” He turned his eyes from the smile of 
the portrait, entered his own room, and, seating himself by 
the writing-table, drew blotting-book and note-paper towards 
him, took up the pen, and instead of writing fell into deep 
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re very. There was a slight frown on his brow, on which 

frowns were rare. He was very angry with himself. 

“Kenelm,” he said, entering into his customary dialogue 
with that self, “it becomes you, forsooth, to moralize about 
the honour of races which have no affinity with you. Bon of 
Sir Peter Chillingly, look at home. Are you quite sure that 
you have not said or done or looked a something that may 
bring trouble to the hearth on which you are received as 
guest? What right had you to be moaning forth your ego- 
tisms, not remembering that your words fell on compassion- 
ate ears, and that such words, heard at moonlight by a girl 
whose heart they move to pity, may have dangers for her 
peace? Shame on you, Kenelm! shame! knowing too what 
her father’s wish is; and knowing too that you have not the 
excuse of desiring to win that fair creature for yourself. 
What do you mean, Kenelm? I don’t hear you; speak out. 
Oh, ‘ that I am a vain coxcomb to fancy that she could take a 
fancy to me: ’ well, perhaps I am; I hope so earnestly; and 
at all events, there has been and shall be no time for much 
mischief. We are off to-morrow, Kenelm; bestir yourself 
and pack up, write your letters, and then ‘put out the light, — 
put out the light! ’ ” 

But this eonverser with himself did not immediately set to 
work, as agreed upon by that twofold one. He rose and 
walked restlessly to and fro the floor, stopping ever and anon 
to look at the pictures on the walls. 

Several of the worst painted of the family portraits had 
been consigned to the room tenanted by Kenelm, which, 
though both the oldest and largest bed-chamber in the house, 
was always appropriated to a bachelor male guest, partly be- 
cause it was without dressing-room, remote, and only ap- 
proached by the small back-staircase, to the landing-place of 
which Arabella had been banished in disgrace ; and partly 
because it had the reputation of being haunted, and ladies are 
more alarmed by that superstition than men are supposed to 
be. The portraits on which Kenelm now paused to gaze were 
of various dates, from the reign of Elizabeth to that of George 
III., none of them by eminent artists, and none of them the 
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effigies of ancestors who had left names in history, — in short, 
such portraits as are often seen in the country houses of well- 
horn squires. One family type of features or expression per- 
vaded most of these portraits; features clear-cut and hardy, 
expression open and honest. And though not one of those 
dead men had been famous, each of them had contributed his 
unostentatious share, in his own simple way, to the move- 
ments of his time. That worthy in ruff and corselet had 
manned his own ship at his own cost against the Armada; 
never had been repaid by the thrifty Burleigh the expenses 
which had harassed him and diminished his patrimony ; never 
had been even knighted. That gentleman with short straight 
hair, which overhung his forehead, leaning on his sword with 
one hand, and a book open in the other hand, had served as rep- 
resentative of his county town in the Long Parliament, fought 
under Cromwell at Marston Moor, and, resisting the Protector 
when he removed the “bauble,” was one of the patriots incar- 
cerated in “Hell hole.” He, too, had diminished his patri- 
mony, maintaining two troopers and two horses at his own 
charge, and “Hell hole ” was all he got in return. A third, 
with a sleeker expression of countenance, and a large wig, 
flourishing in the quiet times of Charles II., had only been a 
justice of the peace, but his alert look showed that he had 
been a very active one. He had neither increased nor di- 
minished his ancestral fortune. A fourth, in the costume of 
William III. ? s reign, had somewhat added to the patrimony 
by becoming a lawyer. He must have been a successful one. 
He is inscribed “Sergeant-at-law.” A fifth, a lieutenant in 
the army, was killed at Blenheim; bis portrait was that of a 
very young and handsome man, taken the year before his 
death. His wife’s portrait is placed in the drawing-room be- 
cause it was painted by Kneller. She was handsome too, 
and married again a nobleman, whose portrait, of course, was 
not in the family collection. Here there was a gap in chron- 
ological arrangement, the lieutenant’s heir being an infant; 
but in the time of George II. another Travers appeared as the 
governor of a West India colony. His sou took part in a 
very different movement of the age. He is represented old, 
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venerable, with white hair, and underneath his effigy is in- 
scribed, “Follower of Wesley.” His successor completes the 
collection. He is in naval uniform; he is in full length, and 
one of his legs is a wooden one. He is Captain, B.N., and 
inscribed, “Fought under Nelson at Trafalgar.” That por- 
trait would have found more dignified place in the reception- 
rooms if the face had not been forbiddingly ugly, and the 
picture itself a villanous daub. 

“I see,” said Kenelm, stopping short, “why Cecilia Travers 
has been reared to talk of duty as a practical interest in life. 
These men of a former time seem to have lived to discharge a 
duty, and not to follow the progress of the age in the chase 
of a money-bag, — except perhaps one, but then to be sure he 
was a lawyer. Kenelm, rouse up and listen to me; whatever 
we are, whether active or indolent, is not my favourite maxim 
a just and a true one; namely, ‘A good man does good by 
living’? But, for that, he must be a harmony and not a dis- 
cord. Kenelm, yon lazy dog, we must pack up.” . 

Kenelm then refilled his portmanteau, and labelled and di- 
rected it to Exmundham, after which he wrote these three 
notes : — 

NOTE I. 

TO THE MARCHIONESS OF GLENALVON. 

My dear Friend and Monitress, — I have left your last letter 
a month unanswered. I could not reply to your congratulations on the 
event of my attaining the age of twenty-one. That event is a conven- 
tional sham, and you know how I abhor shams and conventions. The 
truth is that I am either much younger than twenty -one or much older. 
As to all designs on my peace in standing for our county, at the next 
election, I wished to defeat them, and I have done so; and now I have 
commenced a course of travel. I had intended on starting to confine it 
to my native country. Intentions are mutable. I am going abroad. 
You shall hear of my whereabout. I write this from the house of 
Leopold Travers, who, I understand from his fair daughter, is a con- 
nection of yours ; a man to be highly esteemed and cordially liked. 

No, in spite of all your flattering predictions, I shall never be any- 
thing in this life more distinguished than what T am now. Lady Glen- 
alvon allows me to sign myself her grateful friend, 

K. C. 
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NOTE n. 

Hear Cousin Mivers, — I am going abroad, I may want money; 
for, in order to rouse motive power within me, I mean to want money 
if I can. When I was a boy of sixteen you offered me money to write 
attacks upon veteran authors for “The Londoner.” Will you give me 
money now for a similar display of that grand New Idea of our gene- 
ration; namely, that the less a man knows of a subject the better he 
understands it? I am about to travel into countries which I have never 
seen, and among races I have never known. My arbitrary judgments 
on both will be invaluable to “ The Londoner ” from a Special Corre- 
spondent who shares your respect for the anonymous, and whose name 
is never to he divulged. Direct your answer by return to me, poste 
restante, Calais. 

Yours truly, 

K. C. 


NOTE III. 

My Hear Father, — I found your letter here, whence I depart 
to-morrow. Excuse haste. I go abroad, and shall write to you from 
Calais. 

I admire Leopold Travers very much. After all, how much of self- 
balance there is in a true English gentleman ! Toss him up and down 
where you will, and he always alights on his feet,, — a gentleman. He 
has one child, a daughter named Cecilia, — handsome enough to allure 
into wedlock any mortal whom Decimus Roach had not convinced that 
in celibacy lay the right “ Approach to the Angels.” Moreover, she is a 
girl whom one can talk with. Even you could talk with her. Travers 
wishes her to marry a very respectable, good-looking, promising gen- 
tleman, in every way “suitable, 1 ’ as they say. And if she does, she 
will rival that pink and perfection of polished womanhood, Lady Glen- 
alvon. I send you back my portmanteau. I have pretty well exhausted 
my experience-money, but bave not yet encroached on my monthly allow- 
ance. I mean still to live upon that, eking it out, if necessary, by the 
sweat of my brow or brains. But if any case requiring extra funds 
should occur, — a case in which that extra would do such real good to 
another that I feel you would do it, — why, I must draw a check on 
your hankers. But understand that is your expense, not mine, and it is 
you who are to be repaid in Heaven. Hear father, how I do love and 
honour you every day more and more 1 Promise you not to propose to 
any young lady till I come first to you for consent ! — oh, my dear 
father, how could you doubt it? how doubt that I could not be happy 
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with any wife whom you could not love as a daughter? Accept that 
promise as sacred. But I wish you had asked me something in which 
obedience was not much too facile to be a test of duty. I could not 
have obeyed you more cheerfully if you had asked me to promise never 
to propose to any young lady at all. Had you asked me to promise that 
I would renounce the dignity of reason for the frenzy of love, or the 
freedom of man for the servitude of husband, then I might have sought 
to achieve the impossible ; but I should have died in the effort ! — and 
thou wouldst have known that remorse which haunts the bed of the 
tyrant. 

Your affectionate son, 

K. C. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

The next morning Kenelm. surprised the party at breakfast 
by appearing in the coarse habiliments in which he had first 
made his host’s acquaintance. He did not glance towards 
Cecilia when he announced his departure; but, his eye rest- 
ing on Mrs. Campion, he smiled, perhaps a little sadly, at 
seeing her countenance brighten up and hearing her give a 
short sigh of relief. Travers tried hard to induce him to 
stay a few days longer, but Kenelm was firm. “The summer 
is wearing away,” said he, “and I have far to go before the 
flowers fade and the snows fall. On the third night from 
this I shall sleep on foreign soil.” 

“You are going abroad, then?” asked Mrs. Campion. 

“Yes.” 

“A sudden resolution, Mr. Chillingly. The other day you 
talked of visiting the Scotch lakes.” 

“True; but, on reflection, they will be crowded with holi- 
day tourists, many of whom I shall probably know. Abroad 
I shall be free, for I shall be unknown. ” 

“I suppose you will be back for the hunting season,” said 
Travers. 

“ I think not. I do not hunt foxes.” 
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' NOTE II. 

: '3>eab Cousin Miters, — I am going abroad. I may want money ; 
for, in order to rouse motive power within me, I mean to want money 
if I can. When I was a boy of sixteen you offered me money to write 
attaeks upon veteran authors for “ The Londoner.” Will you give me 
money now for a similar display of that grand New Idea of our gene- 
ration ; namely, that the less a man knows of a subject the better he 
understands it? I am about to travel into countries which I have never 
seen, and among races I have never known. My arbitrary judgments 
on both will be invaluable to “The Londoner” from a Special Corre- 
spondent who shares your respect for the anonymous, and whose name 
is never to be divulged. Direct your answer by return to me, poste 
restante, Calais. 

Yours truly. 


NOTE m. 

My Dear Father, — I found your letter here, whence I depart 
to-morrow. Excuse haste. I go abroad, and shall write to you from 
Calais. 

I admire Leopold Travers very much. After all, how much of self- 
balance there is in a true English gentleman ! Toss him up and down 
where yon will, and he always alights on his feet, — a gentleman. He 
has one child, a daughter named Cecilia, — handsome enough to allure 
into wedlock any mortal whom Deeimus Roach had not convinced that 
in celibaey lay the right “ Approach to the Angels.” Moreover, she is a 
girl whom one can talk with. Even you could talk with her. Travers 
wishes her to marry a very respectable, good-looking, promising gen- 
tleman, in every way “suitable,” as they say. And if she does, she 
will rival that pink and perfection of polished womanhood, Lady Glen- 
alvon. I send you back my portmanteau. I have pretty well exhausted 
my experience-money, but have not yet encroached on my monthly allow- 
ance. T mean still to live upon that, eking it out, if necessary, by the 
sweat of my brow or brains. But if any case requiring extra funds 
should occur, — a case in which that extra would do such real good to 
another that I feel you would do it, — why, I must draw a cheek on 
your bankers. But understand that is your expense, not mine, and it is 
.you who are to be repaid in Heaven. Dear father, how I do love and 
honour you every day more and more l Promise you not to propose to 
any young lady till I come first to you for consent ! — oh, my dear 
father, how could you doubt it? how doubt that I could not be happy 
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with any wife whom you could not love as a daughter? Accept that 
promise as sacred. But I wish you had asked me something in which 
obedience was not much too facile to be a test of duty. I could not 
have obeyed you more cheerfully if you had asked me to promise never 
to propose to any young lady at all. Had you asked me to promise that 
I would renounce the dignity of reason for the frenzy of love, or the 
freedom of man for the servitude of husband, then I might have sought 
to achieve the impossible ; but I should have died in the effort 1 — and 
thou wouldst have known that remorse which haunts the bed of the 
tyrant. 

Your affectionate son, 


K. C. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The next morning Kenelm surprised the party at breakfast 
by appearing in the coarse habiliments in which he had first 
made his host’s acquaintance. He did not glance towards 
Cecilia when he announced his departure; but, his eye rest- 
ing on Mrs. Campion, he smiled, perhaps a little sadly, at 
seeing her countenance brighten up and hearing her give a 
short sigh of relief. Travers tried hard to induce him to 
stay a few days longer, but Kenelm was firm. “The summer 
is wearing away,” said he, “and I have far to go before the 
flowers fade and the snows fall. On the third night from 
this I shall sleep on foreign soil.” 

“You are going abroad, then?” asked Mrs. Campion. 

“Yes.” 

“A sudden resolution, Mr. Chillingly. The other day you 
talked of visiting the Scotch lakes.” 

“ True ; but, on reflection, they will be crowded with holi- 
day tourists, many of whom I shall probably know. Abroad 
I shall be free, for I shall be unknown. ” 

“I suppose you will be back for the hunting season,” said 
Travers. 

“I think not. I do not hunt foxes.” 
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“Probably we shall at all events meet in London,” said 
Travers. “I think, after long rustication, that a season or 
two in the bustling capital may be a salutary change for mind 
as well as for body; and it is time that Cecilia were presented 
and her court-dress specialty commemorated in the columns 
of the ‘Morning Post.’” 

Cecilia was seemingly too busied behind the tea-urn to heed 
this reference to her d&but . 

“I shall miss you terribly,” cried Travers, a few moments 
afterwards, and with a hearty emphasis. “I declare that 
you have quite unsettled me. Your quaint sayings will be 
ringing in my ears long after you are gone.” 

There was a rustle as of a woman’s dress in sudden change 
of movement behind the tea-urn. 

“ Cissy,” said Mrs. Campion, “are we ever to have our tea? ” 

“I beg pardon, ” answered a voice behind the urn. “I hear 
Pompey” (the Skye terrier) “whining on the lawn. They 
have shut him out. I will be back presently.” 

Cecilia rose and was gone. Mrs. Campion took her place 
at the tea-urn. 

“It is quite absurd of Cissy to be so fond of that hideous 
dog,” said Travers, petulantly. 

“Its hideousness is its beauty,” returned Mrs. Campion, 
laughing. “ Mr. Belvoir selected it for her as having the 
longest back and the shortest legs of any dog he could find in 
Scotland.” 

“Ah, George gave it to her; I forgot that,” said Travers, 
laughing pleasantly. 

It was some minutes before Miss Travers returned with the 
Skye terrier, and she seemed to have recovered her spirits in 
regaining that ornamental accession to the party; talking 
very quickly and gayly, and with flushed cheeks, like a young 
person excited by her own overflow of mirth. 

But when, half an hour afterwards, Kenelm took leave of 
her and Mrs. Campion at the hall-door, the flush was gone, 
her lips were tightly compressed, and her parting words were 
not audible. Then, as his figure (side by side with her 
father, who accompanied his guest to the lodge) swiftly 
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passed across the lawn and vanished amid the trees beyond, 
Mrs. Campion wound a mother-like arm around her waist and 
kissed her. Cecilia shivered and turned her face to her 
friend smiling; but such a smile, — one of those smiles that 
seem brimful of tears. 

“Thank you, dear,” she said meeKly; and, gliding away 
towards the flower-garden, lingered a while by the gate which 
Kenelm had opened the night before. Then she went With 
languid steps up the green slopes towards the ruined priory. 



BOOK IVr 


CHAPTER I. 

It is somewhat more than a year and a half since Kenelm 
Chillingly left England, and the scene now is in London, 
during that earlier and more sociable season which precedes 
the Easter holidays, — season in which the charm of intel- 
lectual companionship is not yet withered away in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded rooms, — season in which parties are 
small, and conversation extends beyond the interchange of 
commonplace with one’s next neighbour at a dinner-table,: — 
season in which yon have a fair chance of finding your warm- 
est friends not absorbed by the superior claims of their chilli- 
est acquaintances. 

There was what is called a conversazione at the house of 
one of those Whig noblemen who yet retain the graceful art 
of bringing agreeable people together, and collecting round 
them the true aristocracy, which combines letters and art and 
science with hereditary rank and political distinction, — that 
art which was the happy secret of the Lansdownes and Hol- 
lands of the last generation. Lord Beaumanoir was himself 
a genial, well-read man, a good judge of art, and a pleasant 
talker. He had a charming wife, devoted to him and to her 
children, but with enough love of general approbation to 
make herself as popular in the fashionable world as if she 
sought in its gayeties a refuge from the dulness of domestic 
life. 

Amongst the guests at the Beamnanoirs, this evening were 
two men, seated apart in a small room, and conversing famil- 
iarly. The one might be about fifty -four; he was tall, 
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strongly built, but not corpulent, somewhat bald, with black 
eyebrows, dark eyes, bright and keen, mobile lips round 
which there played a shrewd and sometimes sarcastic smile. 

This gentleman, the Eight Hon. Gerard Danvers, was a 
very influential member of Parliament. He had, when young 
for English public life, attained to high office; but- — partly 
from a great distaste to the drudgery of administration ; 
partly from a pride of temperament, which unfitted him for 
the subordination that a Cabinet owes to its chief; partly, 
also, from a not uncommon kind of epicurean philosophy, at 
once joyous and cynical, which sought the pleasures of life 
and held very cheap its honours — he had obstinately declined 
to re-enter office, and only spoke on rare occasions. On such 
occasions he carried great weight, and, by the brief expres- 
sion of his opinions, commanded more votes than many an 
orator infinitely more eloquent. Despite his want of ambi- 
tion, he was fond of power in his own way,-— power over the 
people who had power; and, in the love of political intrigue, 
he found an amusement for an intellect very subtle and very 
active. At this moment he was bent on a new combination 
among the leaders of different sections in the same party, by 
which ‘certain veterans were to retire, and certain younger 
men to be admitted into the Administration. It was an ami- 
able feature in his character that he had a sympathy with 
the; young, and had helped to bring into Parliament, as well 
as into office, some of the ablest of a generation later than his 
own. He gave them sensible counsel, was pleased when they 
succeeded, and encouraged them when they failed, — always 
provided that they had stuff enough in them to redeem the 
failure; if not, he gently dropped them from his intimacy, 
but maintained sufficiently familiar terms with them to be 
pretty sure that he could influence their votes whenever he 
so desired. 

The gentleman with whom he was now conversing was 
young, about five-and-twenty ; not yet in Parliament, but 
with an intense desire to obtain a seat in. it, and with one of 
those reputations which a youth carries away from school and 
college, justified, not by honours purely academical, but by 
17 
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an impression of ability and power created on tlie minds of 
bis contemporaries and endorsed by his elders. He had done 
little at the University beyond taking a fair degree, except ac- 
quiring at the debating society the fame of an exceedingly 
ready and adroit speaker. On quitting college he had written 
one or two political articles in a quarterly review, which cre- 
ated a sensation; and though belonging to no profession, and 
having but a small yet independent income, society was very 
civil to him, as to a man who would some day or other attain 
a position in which he could damage his enemies and serve 
his friends. Something in this young man’s countenance 
and bearing tended to favour the credit given to his ability 
and his promise. In his countenance there was no beauty; in 
his bearing no elegance. But in that countenance there was 
vigour, there was energy, there was audacity. A forehead 
wide but low, protuberant in those organs over the brow 
which indicate the qualities fitted for perception and judg- 
ment,— qualities for every-day life; eyes of the clear English 
blue, small, somewhat sunken, vigilant, sagacious, penetrat- 
ing; a long straight upper lip, significant of resolute purpose ; 
a mouth in which a student of physiognomy would have de- 
tected a dangerous charm. The smile was captivating, hut it 
was artificial, surrounded by dimples, and displaying teeth 
white, small, strong, hut divided from each other. The ex- 
pression of that smile would have been frank and candid to 
all who failed to notice that it was not in harmony with the 
brooding forehead and the steely eye ; that it seemed to stand 
distinct from the rest of the face, like a feature that had 
learned its part. There was that physical power in the back 
of the head which belongs to men who make their way in 
life, — combative and destructive. All gladiators have it; so 
have great debaters and great reformers, — that is, reformers 
who can destroy, but not necessarily reconstruct. So, too, in 
the bearing of the man there was a hardy self-confidence, 
much too simple and unaffected for his worst enemy to call it 
self-conceit. It was the bearing of one who knew how to 
maintain personal dignity without seeming to care about 
it. Never servile to the great, never arrogant to the little; 
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so little over-refined that it was never vulgar,— a popular 
bearing. 

The room in which these gentlemen were seated was sepa- 
rated from the general suite of apartments by a lobby off the 
landing-place, and served for Lady Beaumanoir’s boudoir. 
Very pretty it was, hut simply furnished, with chintz dra- 
peries. The walls were adorned with drawings in water-col- 
ours, and precious specimens of china on fanciful Parian 
brackets. At one corner, by a window that looked southward 
and opened on a spacious balcony, glazed in and filled with 
flowers, stood one of those high trellised screens, first in- 
vented, I believe, in Vienna, and along which ivy is so trained 
as to form an arbour. 

The recess thus constructed, and which was completely out 
of sight from the rest of the room, was the hostess’s favourite 
writing-nook. The two men I have described were seated 
near the screen, and had certainly no suspicion that any one 
could be behind it. 

“ Yes,” said Mr. Danvers, from an ottoman niched in an- 
other recess of the room, “I think there will be an opening 
at Saxboro’ soon: Milroy wants a Colonial Government; and 
if we can reconstruct the Cabinet as I propose, he would get 
one. Saxboro’ would thus be vacant. But, my dear fellow, 
Saxboro’ is a place to be wooed through love, and only won 
through money. It demands liberalism from a candidate,— 
two kinds of liberalism seldom united; the liberalism in 
opinion which is natural enough to a very poor man, and the 
liberalism in expenditure which is scarcely to be obtained 
except from a very rich one. You may compute the cost of 
Saxboro’ at £ 3000 to get in, and about £ 2000 more to defend 
your seat against a petition,— the defeated candidate nearly 
always petitions. £ 5000 is a large sum; and the worst of it 
is, that the extreme opinions to which the member for Sax- 
boro’ must pledge himself are a drawback to an official career. 
Violent politicians are not the best raw material out of which 
to manufacture fortunate placemen.” 

“The opinions do not so much matter; the expense does, 
I cannot afford £ 5000, or even £ 3000.” 
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“Would not Sir Peter assist? He has, you say, only one 
son; and if anything happen to that son, you are the next 
heir.” 

“My father quarrelled with Sir Peter, and harassed him 
by an imprudent and ungracious litigation. I scarcely think 
I could apply to him for money to obtain a seat in Parliament 
upon the democratic side of the question; for, though I know 
little of his politics, I take it for granted that a country gen- 
tleman of old family and £ 10,000 a year cannot well be a 
democrat.” 

“Then I presume you would ‘not be a democrat if, by the 
death of your cousin, you became heir to the Chillinglys.” 

“ I am not sure what 1 might be in that case. There are 
times when a democrat of ancient lineage and good estates 
could take a very high place amongst the aristocracy.” 

“Humph! my dear Gordon, vous ires loin” 

“ I hope to do so. Measuring myself against the men of 
my own day, I do not see many who should outstrip me.” 

“ What sort of a fellow is your cousin Kenelm? I met him 
once or twice when he was very young, and reading with 
Welby in London. People then said that he was very clever ; 
he struck me as very odd. ” 

“I never saw him*, but from all I hear, whether he be 
clever or whether he be odd, he is not likely to do anything 
in life, — a dreamer.” 

“Writes poetry perhaps? ” 

“Capable of it, I dare say.” 

Just then some other guests came into the room, amongst 
them a lady of an appearance at once singularly distinguished 
and singularly prepossessing, rather above the common height, 
and with a certain indescribable nobility of air and presence. 
Lady Glenalvon was one of the queens of the London world, 
and no queen of that world was ever less worldly or more 
queen-like. Side by side with the lady was Mr. Chillingly 
Mivers. Gordon and Mivers interchanged friendly nods, and 
the former sauntered away and was soon lost amid a crowd of 
other young men, with whom, as he could converse well and 
lightly on things which interested them, he was rather a 
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avonrite, though lie was not an intimate associate. Mr. 
Danvers retired into a corner of the adjoining lobby, where 
he favoured the French ambassador with his views on 
the state of Europe and the reconstruction of Cabinets in 
general. 

“But,” said Lady Glenalvon to Chillingly Mi vers, “are you 
quite sure that my old young friend Kenelm is here? Since 
you told me so, I have looked everywhere for him in vain. I 
should so much like to see him again,” 

“ I certainly caught a glimpse of him half an hour ago ; but 
before I could escape from a geologist who was boring me 
about the Silurian system, Kenelm had vanished.” 

“Perhaps it was his ghost!” 

“Well, we certainly live in the most credulous and su- 
perstitious age upon record; and so many people tell me 
that they converse with the dead under the table that it 
seems impertinent in me to say that I don’t believe in 
ghosts.” 1 

“ Tell me some of those incomprehensible stories about 
table-rapping,” said Lady Glenalvon. “There is a charming, 
snug recess here behind the screen.” 

Scarcely had she entered the recess when she drew back 
with a start and an exclamation of amaze. Seated at the 
table within the recess, his chin resting on, his hand, and his 
face east down in abstracted revery, was a young man. So 
still was his attitude, so calmly mournful the expression of 
his face, so estranged did he seem from all the motley but 
brilliant assemblage which circled around the solitude he had 
made for himself, that he might well have been deemed one 
of those visitants from another world whose secrets the in- 
truder had wished to learn. Of that intruder’s presence he 
was evidently unconscious. Recovering her surprise, she 
stole up to him, placed her hand on his shoulder, and uttered 
his name in a low gentle voice. At that sound Kenelm 
Chillingly looked up. 

“Do you not remember me?” asked Lady Glenalvon. Be- 
fore he could answer, Mivers, who had followed the mar- 
chioness into the recess, interposed. 
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“My dear Kenelm, how are you? When did you come to 
London? Why have you not ealled on me; and what on 
earth are you hiding yourself for? 5 ’ 

Kenelm had now recovered the self-possession which he 
rarely lost long in the presence of others. He returned cor- 
dially his kinsman’s greeting, and kissed with his wonted 
chivalrous grace the fair hand which the lady withdrew from 
his shoulder and extended to his pressure. “Remember 
you ! ” he said to Lady Glenalvon with the kindliest expres- 
sion of his soft dark eyes ; “ I am not so far advanced towards 
the noon of life as to forget the sunshine that brightened its 
morning. My dear Mivers, your questions are easily an- 
swered. I arrived in England two weeks ago, stayed at Ex- 
mundham till this morning, to-day dined with Lord Thetford, 
whose acquaintance I made abroad, and was persuaded by him 
to come here and be introduced to his father and mother, the 
Beaumanoirs. After I had undergone that ceremony, the 
sight of so many strange faces frightened me into shyness. 
Entering this room at a moment when it was quite deserted, 
I resolved to turn hermit behind the screen.” 

“Why, you must have seen your cousin Gordon as you 
came into the room.” 

“But youjforget I don’t know him by sight. However, 
there was no one in the room when I entered; a little later 
some others came in, for I heard a faint buzz, like that of 
persons talking in a whisper. However, I was no eaves- 
dropper, as a person behind a screen is on the dramatic 
stage.” 

This was true. Even had Gordon and Danvers talked in 
a londer tone, Kenelm had been too absorbed in his own 
thoughts to have heard a word of their conversation. 

“You ought to know young Gordon; he is a very clever 
fellow, and has an ambition to enter Parliament. I hope no 
old family quarrel between his bear of a father and dear Sir 
Peter will make you object to meet him.” 

“Sir Peter is the most forgiving of men, but he would 
scarcely forgive me if I declined to meet a cousin who had 
never offended him.” 
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“Well said. Come and meet Gordon at breakfast to-mor- 
row, — ten o’clock. I am still in the old rooms.” 

While the kinsmen thus conversed, Lady Glenalvon had 
seated herself on the couch beside Kenelm, and was quietly 
observing his countenance. Now she spoke. “ My dear Mr. 
Mivers, you will have many opportunities of talking with 
Kenelm; do not grudge me five minutes’ talk with him 
now.” 

“ I leave your ladyship alone in your hermitage. How all 
the men in this assembly will envy the hermit!” 


CHAPTER II. 

“I am glad to see you once more in the world,” said Lady 
Glenalvon ; “ and I trust that you are now prepared to take 
that part in it which ought to be no mean one if you do jus- 
tice to your talents and your nature.” 

Kenelm. — “ When you go to the theatre, and see one of 
the pieces which appear now to be the fashion, which would 
you rather be, — an actor or a looker-on?” 

Lady Glenalvon. — “ My dear young friend, your ques- 
tion saddens me.” (After a pause.) — “But though I used a 
stage metaphor when I expressed my hope that you would 
take no mean part in the world, the world is not really a 
theatre. Life admits of no lookers-on. Speak to me frankly, 
as you used to do. Your face retains its old melancholy ex- 
pression. Are you not happy?” 

Kenelm. — “Happy, as mortals go, I ought to be. I do 
not think I am unhappy. If my temper be melancholic, mel- 
ancholy has a happiness of its own. Milton shows that there 
are as many charms in life to be found on the Penseroso side 
of it as there are on the Allegro.” 

Lady Glenalvon. — “ Kenelm, you saved the life of my 
poor son, and when, later, he was taken from me, I felt as if 
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he had commended you to my care. When at the age of six- 
teen, with a boy’s years and a man’s heart, you came to Lon- 
don, did I not. try to be to you almost as a mother? and did 
you not often tell me that you could confide to me the secrets 
of your heart more readily than to any other? ” 

“You were to me,” said Kenelm, with emotion, “that 
most precious and sustaining good genius which a youth can 
find at the threshold of life, — a woman gently wise, kindly 
sympathizing, shaming him by the spectacle of her own pu- 
rity from all grosser errors, elevating him from mean tastes 
and objects by the exquisite, ineffable loftiness of soul which 
is only found in the noblest order of womanhood. Come, I 
will open my heart to you still. I fear it is more wayward 
than ever. It still feels estranged from the companionship 
and pursuits natural to my age and station. However, I 
have been seeking to brace and harden my nature, for the 
practical ends of life, by travel and adventure, chiefly among 
rougher varieties of mankind than we meet in drawing-rooms. 
Now, in compliance with the duty I owe to my dear father’s 
wishes, I come back to these circles, which under your aus- 
pices I entered in boyhood, and which even then seemed to 
me so inane and artificial. Take a part in the world of these 
circles 5 such is your wish. My answer is brief. I have been 
doing my best to acquire a motive power, and have not suc- 
ceeded. I see nothing that I care to strive for, nothing that 
I care to gain. The very times in which we live are to me, 
as to Hamlet, out of joint j and I am not born like Hamlet to 
set them right. Ah! if I could look on society through the 
spectacles with which the poor hidalgo in ‘Gil Bias ’ looked 
on his meagre board, — spectacles by which cherries appear 
the size of peaches, and tomtits as large as turkeys! The 
imagination which is necessary to ambition is a great 
magnifier.” 

“I have known more than one man, now very eminent, 
very active, who at your age felt the same estrangement from 
the practical pursuits of others.” 

“And what reconciled those men to such pursuits? ” 

“That diminished sense of individual personality, that mi- 
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conscious fusion of one’s own being into other existences, 
which belong to home and marriage.” 

“I don’t object to home, but I do to marriage.” 

“ Depend on it there is no home for man where there is no 
woman.” 

“Prettily said. In that case I resign the home.” 

“ Do you mean seriously to tell me that you never see the 
woman you could love enough to make her your wife, and 
never enter any home that you do not quit with a touch of 
envy at the happiness of married life?” 

“Seriously, I never see such a woman; seriously, I never 
enter such a home.” 

“Patience, then; your time will come, and I hope it is at 
hand. Listen to me. It was only yesterday that I felt an 
indescribable longing to see you again, — to know your ad- 
dress that I might write to you; for yesterday, when a certain 
young lady left my house after a week’s visit, I said this 
girl would make a perfect wife, and, above all, the exact wife 
to suit Kenelm Chillingly.” 

“Kenelm Chillingly is very glad to hear that this young 
lady has left your house.” 

“ But she has not left London : she is here to-night. She 
only stayed with me till her father came to town, and the 
house he had taken for the season was vacant; those events 
happened yesterday.” 

“Portunate events for me: they permit me to eall on you 
without danger.” 

“ Have you no curiosity to know, at least, who and what is 
the young lady who appears to me so well suited to you? ” 

“No curiosity, but a vague sensation of alarm.” 

“Well, I cannot talk pleasantly with you while you are in 
this irritating mood, and it is time to quit the hermitage. 
Come, there are many persons here, with some of whom you 
should renew old acquaintance, and to some of whom I should 
like to make you known.” 

“I am prepared to follow Lady Glenalvon wherever she 
deigns to lead me, — except. to the altar with another.” 
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CHAPTER III. 

The rooms were now full, — not overcrowded, but full,— 
and it was rarely even in that house that so many distin- 
guished persons were collected together. A young man thus 
honoured by so grande a dame as Lady Glenalvon could not 
but be cordially welcomed by all to whom she presented him, 
Ministers and Parliamentary leaders, ball-givers, and beauties 
in vogue, — even authors and artists; and there was something 
in Kenelm Chillingly, in his striking countenance and figure, 
in that calm ease of manner natural to his indifference to 
effect, which seemed to justify the favour shown to him by 
the brilliant princess of fashion and mark him out for general 
observation. 

That first evening of his reintroduction to the polite world 
was a success which few young men of his years achieve. 
He produced a sensation. Just as the rooms were thinning, 
Lady Glenalvon whispered to Kenelm, — 

“Come this way: there is one person I must reintroduce 
you to; thank me for it hereafter.” 

Kenelm followed the. marchioness, and found himself face 
to face with Cecilia Travers. She was leaning on her father’s 
arm, looking very handsome, and her beauty was heightened 
by the blush which overspread her cheeks as Kenelm 
Chillingly approached. 

Travers greeted him with great cordiality; and Lady Glen- 
alvon asking him to escort her to the refreshment-room, 
Kenelm had no option but to offer his arm to Cecilia. 

Kenelm felt somewhat embarrassed. “ Have you been long 
in town, Miss Travers?” 

“A little more than a week, but we only settled into our 
house yesterday.” 

“ Ah, indeed! were you then the young lady who — ” He 
stopped short, and his face grew gentler and graver in its 
expression. 
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“ The young lady who — what?” asked Cecilia with a 
smile. 

“Who has been staying with Lady Glenalvon?” 

“Yes; did she tell you?” 

“ She did not mention your name, but praised that young 
lady so justly that I ought to have guessed it.” 

Cecilia made some not very audible answer, and on enter- 
ing the refreshment-room other young men gathered round 
her, and Lady Glenalvon and Kenelm remained silent in the 
midst of a general small-talk. When Travers, after giving 
his address to Kenelm, and, of course, pressing him to call, 
left the house with Cecilia, Kenelm said to Lady Glenalvon, 
musingly, “ So that is the young lady in whom I was to see 
my fate: you knew that we had met before?” 

“Yes, she told me when and where. Besides, it is not two 
years since you wrote to me from her father’s house. Do 
you forget?” 

“Ah,” said Kenelm, so abstractedly that he seemed to be 
dreaming, “no man with his eyes open rushes on his fate: 
when he does so his sight is gone. Love is blind. They say 
the blind are very happy, yet I never met a blind man who 
would not recover his sight if he could.” 


CHAPTEK IV. 

Mr. Chillingly Mivers never gave a dinner at his own 
rooms. When he did give a dinner it was at Greenwich or 
Kiehmond. But he gave breakfast-parties pretty often, and 
they were considered pleasant. He had handsome bachelor 
apartments in Grosvenor Street, daintily furnished, with a 
prevalent air of exquisite neatness, a good library stored 
with books of reference, and adorned with presentation copies 
from authors of the day, very beautifully bound. Though 
the room served for the study of the professed man of letters, 
it had none of the untidy litter which generally characterizes 
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the study of one whose vocation it is to deal with books and 
papers. EveD the implements for writing were not apparent, 
except when required. They lay concealed in a vast cylinder 
bureau, French made, and French polished. Within that 
bureau were numerous pigeon-holes and secret drawers, and 
a profound well with a separate patent lock. In the well 
were deposited the articles intended for publication in “ The 
Londoner,” proof-sheets, etc.*, pigeon-holes were devoted to 
ordinary correspondence*, secret drawers to confidential notes, 
and outlines of biographies of eminent men now living, but 
intended to be completed for publication the day after their 
death. 

No man wrote such funeral compositions with a livelier pen 
than that of Chillingly Mivers,- and the large and miscella- 
neous circle of his visiting acquaintances allowed him to as- 
certain, whether by authoritative report or by personal 
observation, the signs of mortal disease in the illustrious 
friends whose dinners he accepted, and whose failing pulses 
he instinctively felt in returning the pressure of their hands ; 
so that he was often able to put the finishing-stroke to their 
obituary memorials days, weeks, even months, before their 
fate took the public by surprise. That cylinder bureau was 
in harmony with the secrecy in which this remarkable man 
shrouded the productions of his brain. In his literary life 
Mivers had no “I,” there he was ever the inscrutable, mys- 
terious “We.” He was only “I” when you met him in the 
world, and called him Mivers. 

Adjoining the library on one side was a small dining or 
rather breakfast room, hung with valuable pictures,-— pres- 
ents from living painters. Many of these painters had been 
severely handled by Mr. Mivers in his existence as “We,” — 
not always in “The Londoner.” His most pungent criticisms 
were often contributed to other intellectual journals con- 
ducted by members of the same intellectual clique. Painters 
knew not how contemptuously ■“ We " had treated them when 
they met Mr. Mivers. His “ I ” was so complimentary that 
they sent him a tribute of their gratitude. 

On the other side was his drawing-room, also enriched by 
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many gifts, chiefly from fair hands,— embroidered cushions 
and table-covers, bits of Sevres or old Chelsea, elegant knick- 
knacks of all kinds. Fashionable authoresses paid great 
court to Mr. Mivers; and in the course of his life as a single 
man, he had other female adorers besides fashionable 
authoresses. 

Mr. Mivers had already returned from his early constitu- 
tional walk in the Park, and was now seated by the cylinder 
secr&taire with a mild-looking man, who was one of the most 
merciless contributors to “The Londoner” and no unimpor- 
tant councillor in the oligarchy of the clique that went by the 
name of the “Intellectuals.” 

“Well,” said Mivers, languidly, “I can’t even get through 
' the book j it is as dull as the country in November. But, as 

you justly say, the writer is an ‘ Intellectual, 7 and a clique 
; would be anything but intellectual if it did not support its 

members. Review the book yourself; mind and make the 
dulness of it the signal proof of its merit. Say: ‘To the 
ordinary class of readers this exquisite work may appear less 
brilliant than the flippant smartness of ’ — any other author 
you like to name; ‘but to the well educated and intelligent 
every line is pregnant with,’ etc. By the way, when we 
come by and by to review the exhibition at Burlington House, 
there is one painter whom we must try our best to crush. I 
have not seen his pictures myself, but he is a new man ; and 
our friend, who has seen him, is terribly jealous of him, and 
says that if the good judges do not put him down at once, the 
villanous taste of the public will set him up as a prodigy. A 
low-lived fellow too, I hear. There is the name of the man 
and the subject of the pictures. See to it when the time 
comes. Meanwhile, prepare the way for onslaught on the 
pictures by occasional sneers at the painter.” Here Mr. 
Mivers took out of his cylinder a confidential note from the 
jealous rival and handed it to his mild-looking confrere; then 
rising, he said, “I fear we must suspend our business till 
!: to-morrow; I expect two young cousins to breakfast.” 

I As soon as the mild-looking man was gone, Mr. Mivers 

! sauntered to his drawing-room window, amiably offering a 
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lump of sugar to a canary-bird sent to him as a present the 
day before, and who, in the gilded cage which made part of 
the present, scanned him suspiciously and refused the sugar. 

Time had remained very gentle in its dealings with Chil- 
lingly Mivers. He scarcely looked a day older than when he 
was first presented to the reader on the birth of his kinsman 
Kenelm. He was reaping the fruit of his own sage maxims. 
Free from whiskers and safe in wig, there was no sign of 
gray, no suspicion of dye. Superiority to passion, abnega- 
tion of sorrow, indulgence of amusement, avoidance of ex- 
cess, had kept away the crow’s-feet, preserved the elasticity 
of his frame and the unflushed clearness of his gentlemanlike 
complexion. The door opened, and a well-dressed valet, who 
had lived long enough with Mivers to grow very much like 
him, announced Mr. Chillingly Gordon. 

“Good morning,” said Mivers; “I was much pleased to 
see you talking so long and so familiarly with Danvers: 
others, of course, observed it, and it added a step to your 
career. It does you great good to be seen in a drawing-room 
talking apart with a Somebody. But may I ask if the talk 
itself was satisfactory?” 

“Not at all: Danvers throws cold water on the notion of 
Saxboro’, and does not even hint that his party will help me 
to any other opening. Party has few openings at its disposal 
nowadays for any young man. The schoolmaster being 
abroad has swept away the school for statesmen as he has 
swept away the school for actors, — an evil, and an evil of a 
far greater consequence to the destinies of the nation than 
any good likely to be got from the system that succeeded it.” 

“But it is of no use railing against things that can’t be 
helped. If I were you, I would postpone all ambition of 
Parliament and read for the bar.” 

“ The advice is sound, but too unpalatable to be taken. I 
am resolved to find a seat in the House, and where there is a 
will there is a way.” 

“I am not so sure of that.” 

“But I am.” 

“Judging by what your contemporaries at the University 
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tell me of your speeches at the Debating Society, yon were 
not then an ultra-Radical. But it is only an ultra- Radical 
who has a chance of success at Saxboro’.” 

“ I am no fanatic in politics. There is much to be said on 
all sides : cceteris paribus, I prefer the winning side to the 
losing; nothing succeeds like success.” 

“Ay, but in politics there is always reaction. The win- 
ning side one day may be the lpsing side another. The los- 
ing side represents a minority, and a minority is sure to 
comprise more intellect than a majority : in the long run in- 
tellect will force its way, get a majority and then lose it, 
because with a majority it will become stupid.” 

“Cousin Mivers, does not the history of the world show 
you that a single individual can upset all theories as to the 
comparative wisdom of the few or the many? Take the 
wisest few you can find, and one man of genius not a tithe so 
wise crushes them into powder. But then that man of gen- 
ius, though he despises the many, must make use of them. 
That done, he rules them. Don’t you see how in free coun- 
tries political destinations resolve themselves into individual 
impersonations? At a general election it is one name around 
which electors rally. The candidate may enlarge as much as 
he pleases on political principles, but all his talk will not 
win him votes enough for success, unless he says, ‘I go with 
Mr. A.,’ the minister, or with Mr. Z., the chief of the oppo- 
sition. It was not the Tories who beat the Whigs when Mr. 
Pitt dissolved Parliament. It was Mr. Pitt who beat Mr. 
Fox, with whom in general political principle — slave-trade, 
Roman Catholic emancipation, Parliamentary reform — he 
certainly agreed much more than he did with any man in 
his own cabinet.” 

“Take care, my young cousin,” cried Mivers, in accents of 
alarm; “don’t set up for a man of genius. Genius is the 
worst quality a public man can have nowadays; nobody 
heeds it, and everybody is jealous of it.” 

“Pardon me, you mistake; my remark was purely objec- 
tive, and intended as a reply to your argument. I prefer at 
present to go with the many because it is the winning side. 
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If we then want a man of genius to keep it the winning side, 
by subjugating its partisans to his will, he will be sure to 
come. The few will drive him to us, for the few are always 
the enemies of the one man of genius. It is they who dis- 
trust, — it is they who are jealous, — not the many. You 
have allowed your judgment, usually so clear, to be some- 
what dimmed by your experience as a critic. The critics are 
the few. They have infinitely more culture than the man} 7 . 
But when a man of real genius appears and asserts himself, 
the critics are seldom such fair judges of him as the many 
are. If he be not one of their oligarchical clique, they either 
abuse, or disparage, or affect to ignore him; though a time at 
last comes when, having gained the many, the critics ac- 
knowledge him. But the difference between the man of ac- 
tion and the author is this, that the author rarely finds this 
acknowledgment till he is dead, and it is necessary to the 
man of action to enforce it while he is alive. But enough of 
this speculation: you ask me to meet Kenelm; is he not 
coming? ” 

° Yes, but I did not ask him till ten o’clock. I asked you 
at half-past nine, because I wished to hear about Danvers and 
Saxboro’, and also to prepare you somewhat lor your intro- 
duction to your cousin. I must be brief as to the last, for it 
is only five minutes to the hour, and he is a man likely to be 
punctual. Ken elm is in all ways your opposite. I don’t 
know whether he is cleverer or less clever; there is no scale 
of measurement between you : but he is wholly void of ambi- 
tion, and might possibly assist yours. He ean do what he 
likes with Sir Peter; and considering how your poor father 
— a worthy man, but cantankerous — harassed and persecuted 
Sir Peter, because Kenelm came between the estate and you, 
it is probable that Sir Peter bears you a grudge, though 
Kenelm declares him incapable of it; and it would be well 
if you could annul that grudge in the father by conciliating 
the good-will of the son.” 

“I should be glad so to annul it; but what is Kenelm’s 
weak side? — the turf? the hunting-field? women? poetry? 
One can only conciliate a man by getting on his weak side.” 
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“Hist! I see him from the windows. Kenelm’s weak 
side Avas, when I knew him some years ago, and I rather 
fancy it still is — ” 

“Well, make haste! I hear his ring at your door-bell.” 

“A passionate longing to find ideal truth in real life.” 
“Ah!” said Gordon, “as I thought, — a mere dreamer.” 


CHAPTER V. 

Kenelm entered the room. The young cousins were intro- 
duced, shook hands, receded a step, and gazed at each other. 
It is scarcely possible to conceive a greater contrast out- 
wardly than that between the two Chillingly representatives 
of the rising generation. Each was silently impressed by 
the sense of that contrast. Each felt that the contrast im- 
plied antagonism, and that if they two met in the same arena 
it must be as rival combatants; still, by some mysterious in- 
tuition, each felt a certain respect for the other, each di- 
vined in the other a power that he could not fairly estimate, 
but against which his oavu power would be strongly tasked 
to contend. So might exchange looks a thorough-bred deer- 
hound and a half-bred mastiff > the bystander could scarcely 
doubt which was the nobler animal; but he might hesitate 
which to bet on, if the two came to deadly quarrel. Mean- 
while the thorough- bred deer-hound and the half-bred mastiff 
sniffed at each other in polite salutation. Gordon was the 
first to give tongue. 

“I have long Avished to know you personally,” said he, 
throwing into his voice and manner that delicate kind of def- 
erence which a well-born cadet owes to the destined head of 
his house. “I cannot conceive how I missed you last night 
at Lady Beaumanoir’s, where Mivers tells me he met you; 
but I left early.” 

18 
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Here Mivers led the way to the breakfast-room, and, there 
seated, the host became the principal talker, running with 
lively glibness over the principal topics of the day, — the last 
scandal, the last new book, the reform of the army, the reform 
of the turf, the critical state of Spain, and the debut of an 
Italian singer. He seemed an embodied Journal, including 
the Leading Article, the Law Reports, Foreign Intelligence, 
the Court Circular, down to the Births, Deaths, and Mar- 
riages. Gordon from time to time interrupted this flow of 
soul with brief, trenchant remarks, which evinced his own 
knowledge of the subjects treated, and a habit of looking on 
all subjects connected with the pursuits and business of man- 
kind from a high ground appropriated to himself, and through 
the medium of that blue glass which conveys a wintry aspect 
to summer landscapes. Kenelm said little, but listened 
attentively. 

The conversation arrested its discursive nature, to settle 
upon a political chief, the highest in fame and station of that 
party to which Mivers professed— not to belong, be belonged 
to himself alone, but to appropinquate. Mivers spoke of this 
chief with the greatest distrust, and in a spirit of general de- 
preciation. Gordon acquiesced in the distrust and the depre- 
ciation, adding, “But he is master of the position, and must, 
of course, be supported through thick and thin for the 
present.” 

“Yes, for the present,” said Mivers, “one has no option. 
But you will see some clever articles in ‘The Londoner ’ to- 
wards the close of the session, which will damage him greatly, 
by praising him in the wrong place, and deepening the alarm 
of important followers, — an alarm now at work, though 
suppressed.” 

Here Kenelm asked, in humble tones, why Gordon thought 
that a minister he considered so untrustworthy and, dan- 
gerous must for the present he supported through thick 
and thin. 

“Because at present a member elected so to support him 
would lose his seat if he did not: needs must when the devil 
drives.” 
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Kenelm. •— “ When the devil drives, I should have thought 
it better to resign one’s seat on the coach; perhaps one might 
be of some use, out of it, in helping to put on the drag. ” 

Mi vers. — “Cleverly said, Kenelm. But, metaphor apart, 
Cordon is right . a young politician must go with his party; 
a veteran journalist like myself is more independent. So 
long as the journalist blames everybody, he will have plenty 
of readers.” 

Kenelm made no reply, and Gordon changed the conversa- 
tion from men to measures. He spoke of some Bills before 
Parliament with remarkable ability, evincing much knowl- 
edge of the subject, much critical acuteness, illustrating their 
defects, and proving the danger of their ultimate consequences. 

Kenelm was greatly struck with the vigour of this cold, 
clear mind, and owned to himself that the House of Commons 
was a fitting place for its development. 

“But,” said Mi vers, “would you not be obliged to defend 
these Bills if you were member for Saxboro’?” 

“ Before I answer your question, answer me this: danger- 
ous as the Bills are, is it not necessary that they shall pass? 
Have not the public so resolved? ” 

“ There can be no doubt of that.” ! 

“Then the member for Saxboro’ cannot be strong enough 
to go against the public.” 

“Progress of the age!” said Kenelm, musingly. “Bo you 
think the class of gentlemen will long last in England? ” 

“What do you call gentlemen? The aristocracy by birth? 

> — the gentilshommes ? ” 

“Nay, I suppose no laws can take away a man’s ancestors, 
and a class of well-born men is not to be exterminated. But 
a mere class of well-born men — without duties, responsibili- 
ties, or sentiment of that which becomes good birth in devo- 
tion to country or individual honour — does no good to a 
nation. It is a misfortune which statesmen of democratic 
creed ought to recognize, that the class of the well-born can- 
not be destroyed : it must remain as it remained in Rome and 
remains in France, after all efforts to extirpate it, as the most 
dangerous class of citizens when you deprive it of the afctri- 
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Lutes ■■which made it the most serviceable. I am not speak- 
ing of that class; I speak of that unclassified order peculiar 
to England, which, no doubt, forming itself originally from 
the ideal standard of honour and truth supposed to be main- 
tained by the grentilshommes, or well-born, no longer requires 
pedigrees and acres to confer upon its members the designa- 
tion of gentleman ; and when I hear a ‘gentleman’ say that 
he has no option but to think one thing and say another, at 
whatever risk to his country, I feel as if in the progress of 
the age the class of gentleman was about to be superseded by 
some finer development of species.” 

Therewith Kenelm rose, and would have taken his depart- 
ure, if Gordon had not seized his hand and detained him. 

“My dear cousin, if I may so call you,” he said, with the 
frank manner which was usual to him, and which suited well 
the bold expression of his face and the clear ring of his voice, 
“I am one of those who, from an over-dislike to sentimen- 
tality and cant, often make those not intimately acquainted 
with them think worse of their principles than they deserve. 
It may be quite true that a man who goes with his party dis- 
likes the measures he feels bound to support, and says so 
openly when among friends and relations, yet that man is not 
therefore devoid of loyalty and honour; and I trust, when 
you know me better, you will not think it likely I should 
derogate from that class of gentlemen to which we both 
belong.” 

“Pardon me if I seemed rude,” answered Kenelm; “ ascribe 
it to my ignorance of the necessities of public life. It struck 
me that where a politician thought a thing evil, he ought not 
to support it as good. But I dare say I am mistaken.” 

“Entirely mistaken,” said Mivers, “and for this reason: 
in politics formerly there was a direct choice between good 
and evil. That rarely exists now. Men of high education, 
having to choose whether to accept or reject a measure forced 
upon their option by constituent bodies of very low educa- 
tion, are called upon to weigh evil against evil, — the evil of 
accepting or the evil of rejecting; and if they resolve on the 
first, it is as the lesser evil of the two.” 
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“Your definition is perfect,” said Gordon, “and I am con- 
tented to rest on it my excuse for •what my cousin deems 
insincerity.” 

“I suppose that is real life,” said Kenelm, with, his mourn- 
ful smile. 

“Of course it is,” said Mivers. 

“Every day I live,” sighed Kenelm, “still more confirms 
my conviction that real life is a phantasmal sham. How ab- 
surd it is in philosophers to deny the existence of apparitions ! 
what apparitions we, living men, must seem to the ghosts I 

“ ‘ The spirits of the wise 
Sit in the clouds and mock us .’ n 


CHAPTER VI. 

Chillingly Gordon did not fail to confirm his acquaint- 
ance with Kenelm. He very often looked in upon him of a 
morning, sometimes joined him in his afternoon rides, intro- 
duced him to men of his own set who were mostly busy mem- 
bers of Parliament, rising barristers, or political journalists, 
but not without a proportion of brilliant idlers, — club men, 
sporting men, men of fashion, rank, and fortune. He did so 
with a purpose, for these persons spoke well of him, — spoke 
well not only of his talents, but of his honourable character. 
His general nickname amongst them was “Honest Gordon.” 
Kenelm at first thought this sobriquet must be ironical ; not a 
bit of it. It was given to him on account of the candour and 
boldness with which he expressed opinions embodying that 
sort of cynicism which is vulgarly called “the absence of 
humbug.” The man was certainly no hypocrite ; he affected 
no beliefs which he did not entertain. And he had very few 
beliefs in anything, except the first half of the adage, “Every 
man for himself, — and God for us all.” 
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But whatever Chillingly Gordon’s theoretical disbeliefs in 
things which make the current creed of the virtuous, there 
was nothing in his conduct which evinced predilection for 
vices : he was strictly upright in all his dealings, and in deli- 
cate matters of honour was a favourite umpire amongst his 
coevals. Though so frankly ambitious, no one could accuse 
him of attempting to climb on the shoulders of patrons. 
There was nothing servile in his nature ; and, though he was 
perfectly prepared to bribe electors if necessary, no money 
could have bought himself. His one master-passion was the 
desire of power. He sneered at patriotism as a worn-out 
prejudice, at philanthropy as a sentimental catch-word. He 
did not want to serve his country, but to rule it. He did not 
want to raise mankind, but to rise himself. He was there- 
fore unscrupulous, unprincipled, as hungerers after power 
for itself too often are; yet still if he got power he would 
probably use it well, from the clearness and strength of his 
mental perceptions. The impression he made on Kenelm 
may be seen in the following letter: — 

TO SIR PETER CHILLINGLY, BART., ETC. 

My dear Father, — You and my dear mother will be pleased to 
hear that London continues very polite to me : that “ arida nutrix 
leonum ” enrolls me among the pet class of lions which ladies of fashion 
admit into the society of their lapdogs. It is somewhere about six 
years since I was allowed to gaze on this peep-show through the loop- 
holes of Mr. Webby's retreat. It appears to me, perhaps erroneously, 
that even within that short space of time the tone of “ society” is per- 
ceptibly changed. That the change is for the better is an assertion I 
leave to those who belong to the progressista party. 

I don’t think nearly so many young ladies six years ago painted their 
eyelids and dyed their hair : a few of them there might be, imitators of 
the slang invented by schoolboys and circulated through the medium 
of small novelists ; they might use such expressions as “ stunning,” 
“ cheek,” “ awfully jolly,” etc. But now I find a great many who have 
advanced to a slang beyond that of verbal expressions, — a slang of 
mind, a slang of sentiment, a slang in which very little seems left of the 
woman and nothing at all of the lady. 

Newspaper essayists assert that the young men of the day are to 
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blame for this ; that the young men like it ; and the fair husband-anglers 
dress their flies in the colours most likely to attract a nibble. Whether 
this excuse be the true one I cannot pretend to judge; but it strikes 
me that the men about my own age who affect to be fast are a more 
languid race than the men from ten to twenty years older, whom they 
regard as stoic. The habit of dram-drinking in the morning is a very 
new idea, an idea greatly in fashion at the moment. Adonis calls for a 
“pick-me-up” before he has strength enough to answer a billet-doux 
from Venus. Adonis has not the strength to get nobly drunk, but his 
delicate constitution requires stimulants, and he is always tippling. 

The men of high birth or renown for social success belonging, my 
dear father, to your time, are still distinguished by an air of good 
breeding, by a style of conversation more or less polished and not 
without evidences of literary culture, from men of the same rank 
in my generation, who appear to pride themselves on respecting no- 
body and knowing nothing, not even grammar. Still we are assured 
that the world goes on steadily improving. That new idea is in full 
vigour. 

Society in the concrete has become wonderfully conceited as to its 
own progressive excellences, and the individuals who form the concrete 
entertain the same complacent opinion of themselves. There are, of 
course, even in my brief and imperfect experience, many exceptions to 
what appear to me the prevalent characteristics of the rising generation 
in “ society.” Of these exceptions I must content myself with naming 
the most remarkable. Place aux dames, the first I name is Cecilia 
Travers. She and her father are now in town, and I meet them fre- 
quently. I can conceive no civilized era in the world which a woman 
like Cecilia Travers would not grace and adorn, because she is essen- 
tially the type of woman as man likes to imagine woman ; namely, on 
the fairest side of the womanly character. And I say “ woman ” rather 
than “ girl,” because among “ Girls of the Period ” Cecilia Travers cannot 
be classed. You might call her damsel, virgin, maiden, but you could 
no more call her girl than you could call a well-born French demoiselle 
file. She is handsome enough to please the eye of any man, however 
fastidious, but not that kind of beauty which dazzles all men too 
much to fascinate one man ; for — speaking, thank Heaven, from mere 
theory — I apprehend that the love for woman has in it a strong sense 
of property; that one requires to individualize one’s possession as be- 
ing wholly one’s own, and not a possession which all the public are 
invited to admire. I can readily understand how a rich man, who has 
what is called a show place, in which the splendid rooms and the stately 
gardens are open to all inspectors, so that he has no privacy in his own 
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demesnes, runs away to a pretty cottage which he has all to himself, 
and of which he can say, “ This is home ; this is all mine.” 

But there are some kinds of beauty which are eminently show 
places, — which the public think they have as much a right to admire 
as the owner has ; and the show place itself would be dull and per- 
haps fall out of repair, if the public could be excluded from the sight 
of it. 

The beauty of Cecilia Travers is not that of a show place. There is 
a feeling of safety in her. If Desdemona had been like her, Othello 
would not have been jealous. But then Cecilia would not have deceived 
her father; nor I think have told a blackamoor that she wished 
“ Heaven had made her such a man.” Her mind harmonizes with her 
person : it is a companionable mind. Her talents are not showy, but, 
take them altogether, they form a pleasant whole : she has good sense 
enough iD the practical affairs of life, and enough of that ineffable 
womanly gift called tact to counteract the effects of whimsical natures 
like mine, and yet enough sense of the humouristic views of life not to 
take too literally all that a whimsical man like myself may say. As to 
temper, one never knows what a woman’s temper is — till one puts her 
out of it. But I imagine hers, in its normal state, to be serene, and 
disposed to be cheerful. Now, my dear father, if you were not one of 
the cleverest of men you would infer from this eulogistic mention of 
Cecilia Travers that I was in love with her. But you no doubt will 
detect the truth that a man in love with a woman does not weigh her 
merits with so steady a hand as that which guides this steel pen. I am 
not in love with Cecilia Travers. I wish I were. When Lady Glenalvon, 
who remains wonderfully kind to me, says, day after day, “Cecilia 
Travers would make you a perfect wife,” I have no answer to give; hut 
I don’t feel the least inclined to ask Cecilia Travers if she would waste 
her perfection on one who so coldly concedes it. 

I find that she persisted in rejecting the man whom her father wished 
her to marry, and that he has consoled himself by marrying somebody 
else. No doubt other suitors as worthy will soon present themselves. 

Oh, dearest of all my friends, — sole friend whom I regard as a con- 
fidant, — shall I ever be in love ? and if not, why not ? Sometimes I 
feel as if, with love as with ambition, it is because I have some impos- 
sible ideal in each, that I must always remain indifferent to the sort of 
love and the sort of ambition which are within my reach. I have an 
idea that if I did love, I should love as intensely as Borneo, and that 
thought inspires me with vague forebodings of terror ; and if I did find 
an object to arouse my ambition, I could be as earnest in its pursuit as 
— whom shall I name? — Cassar or Cato? I like Cato’s ambition the 
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better of the two. But people nowadays call ambition an impracticable 
crotchet, if it be invested on the losing side. Cato would have saved 
Rome from the mob and the dictator; but Rome could not he saved, 
and Cato falls on his own sword. Had we a Cato now, the verdict at a 
coroner’s inquest would be, “ suicide while in a state of unsound mind; ” 
and the verdict would have been proved by his senseless resistance to a 
mob and a dictator! Talking of ambition, I come to the other excep- 
tion to the youth of the day ; I have named & demoiselle,! now name a 
damoiseau . Imagine a man of about five-and-twenty, and who is morally 
about fifty years older than a healthy man of sixty, — imagine him with 
the brain of age and the flower of youth; with a heart absorbed into 
the brain, and giving warm blood to frigid ideas : a man who sneers at 
everything I call lofty, yet would do nothing that he thinks mean; to 
whom vice and virtue are as indifferent as they were to the ^Esthetics of 
Goethe; who would never jeopardize his career as a practical reasoner 
by an imprudent virtue, and never sully his reputation by a degrading 
vice. Imagine this man with an intellect keen, strong, ready, unscru- 
pulous, dauntless, — all cleverness and no genius. Imagine this man, 
and then do not be astonished when I tell you he is a Chillingly. 

The Chillingly race culminates in him, and becomes Chillinglyest. 
In fact, it seems to me that we live in a day precisely suited to the 
Chillingly idiosyncrasies. During the ten centuries or more that our 
race has held local habitation and a name, it has been as airy noth- 
ings. Its representatives lived in hot-blooded times, and were compelled 
to skulk in still water with their emblematic daces. But the times 
now, my dear father, are so cold-blooded that you can’t be too cold- 
blooded to prosper. What could Chillingly Mivers have been in an 
age when people cared twopence-halfpenny about their religious creeds, 
and their political parties deemed their cause was sacred and their 
leaders were heroes? Chillingly Mivers would not have found five 
subscribers to “The Londoner.” But now “The Londoner” is the 
favourite organ of the intellectual public; it sneers away all the foun- 
dations of the social system, without an attempt at reconstruction ; and 
every new journal set up, if it keep its head above water, models itself 
on “ The Londoner.” Chillingly Mivers is a great man, and the most 
potent writer of the age, though nobody knows what he has written. 
Chillingly Gordon is a still more notable instance of the rise of the 
Chillingly worth in the modern market. 

There is a general impression in the most authoritative circles that 
Chillingly Gordon will have high rank in the van of the coming men. 
Ilis confidence in himself is so thorough that it infects all with whom 
he comes into contact, — myself included. 
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He said to me the other day, with a sang-froid worthy of the iciest 
Chillingly, “I mean to be Prime Minister of England : it is only a 
question of time.” Now, if Chillingly Gordon is to be Prime Minister, 
it will be because the increasing cold of our moral and social atmosphere 
will exactly suit the development of his talents. 

He is the man above all others to argue down the declaimers of old- 
fashioned sentimentalities, — love of country, care for its position among 
nations, zeal for its honour, pride in its renown. (Oh, if you could 
hear him philosophically and logically sneer away the word “ prestige ” !) 
Such notions are fast being classified as “bosh.” And when that clas- 
sification is complete, — when England has no colonies to defend, no 
navy to pay for, no interest in the affairs of other nations, and has 
attained to the happy condition of Holland, — then Chillingly Gordon 
will be her Prime Minister. 

Yet while, if ever I am stung into political action, it will be by abne- 
gation of the Chillingly attributes, and in opposition, however hopeless, 
to Chillingly Gordon, I feel that this man cannot be suppressed, and 
ought to have fair play ; his ambition will be infinitely more dangerous 
if it become soured by delay. I propose, my dear father, that you 
should have the honour of laying this clever kinsman under an obliga- 
tion, and enabling him to enter Parliament. In our last conversation 
at Exmundham, you told me of the frank resentment of Gordon pere, 
when my coming into the world shut him out from the Exmundham in- 
heritance; you confided to me your intention at that time to lay by 
yearly a sum that might ultimately serve as a provision for Gordon Jils, 
and as some compensation for the loss of his expectations when you 
realized your hope of an heir; you told me also how this generous in- 
tention on your part had been frustrated by a natural indignation at the 
elder Gordon’s conduct in his harassing and costly litigation, and by the 
addition you had been tempted to make to the estate in a purchase 
which added to its acreage, but at a rate of interest which diminished 
your own income, and precluded the possibility of further savings. Now, 
chancing to meet your lawyer, Mr. Vining, the other day, [ learned 
from him that it had been long a wish which your delicacy prevented 
your naming to me, that I, to whom the fee-simple descends, should join 
with you in cutting off the entail and resettling the estate. He showed 
me what an advantage this would be to the property, because it would 
leave your hands free for many improvements in which I heartily go 
with the progress of the age, for which, as merely tenant for life, you 
could not raise the money except upon ruinous terms; new cottages for 
labourers, new buildings for tenants, the consolidation of some old mort- 
gages and charges on the rent-roll, etc. And allow me to add that I 
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should like to make a large increase to the jointure of my dear mother. 
Mining says, too, that there is a part of the outlying land which, as 
being near a town, could be sold to considerable profit if the estate were 
resettled. 

Let us hasten to complete the necessary deeds, and so obtain the 
£*20,000 required for the realization of your noble and, let me add, your 
just desire to do something for Chillingly Gordon. In the new deeds 
of settlement we could insure the power of willing the estate as we 
pleased, and I am strongly against devising it to Chillingly Gordon. It 
maybe a crotchet of mine, but one which I think you share, that the 
owner of English soil should have a son’s love for the native land, and 
Gordon will never have that. I think, too, that it will be best for his 
own career, and for the establishment of a frank understanding between 
us and himself, that he should be fairly told that he would not be bene- 
fited in the event of our death. Twenty thousand pounds given to him 
now would be a greater boon to him than ten times the sum twenty 
years later. With that at his command, he can enter Parliament, and 
have an income, added to what he now possesses, if modest, still suffi- 
cient to make him independent of a minister’s patronage. 

Pray humour me, my dearest father, in the proposition I venture to 
submit to you. 

Your affectionate son, Eenelm. 

FROM SIR PETER CHILLINGLY TO KENELM CHILLINGLY. 

My dear Boy, -—You are not worthy to be a Chillingly; you are 
decidedly warm-blooded : never was a load lifted off a man’s mind with 
a gentler hand. Yes, I have wished to cut off the entail and resettle 
the property; but, as it was eminently to my advantage to do so, I 
shrank from asking it, though eventually it would be almost as much to 
your own advantage. What with the purchase I made of the Eaircleuch 
lands — which I could only effect by money borrowed at high interest 
on my personal security, and paid off by yearly instalments, eating 
largely into income — and the old mortgages, etc., I own I have been 
pinched of late years. But what rejoices me the most is the power to 
make homes for our honest labourers more comfortable, and nearer 
to their work, which last is the chief point, for the old cottages in them- 
selves are not bad ; the misfortune is, when you build an extra room for 
the children, the silly people let it out to a lodger. 

My dear boy, I am very much touched by your wish to increase your 
mother’s jointure, — a very proper wish, independently of filial feeling, 
for she brought to the estate a very pretty fortune, which the trustees 
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consented to my investing in land ; and though the land completed our 
ring-fence, it does not bring in two per cent, and the conditions of the 
entail limited the right of jointure to an amount below that which a 
widowed Lady Chillingly may fairly expect. 

I care more about the provision on these points than I do for the 
interests of old Chillingly Gordon’s son. I bad meant to behave very 
handsomely to the father ; and when the return for behaving hand- 
somely is being put into Chancery — A Worm Will Turn. Neverthe- 
less, I agree with you that a son should not be punished for his father’s 
faults-, and, if the sacrifice of £-20,000 makes you and myself feel that 
we are better Christians and truer gentlemen, we shall buy that feeling 
very cheaply. 

Sir Peter then proceeded, half jestingly, half seriously, to 
combat Kenelm’s declaration that he was not in love with 
Cecilia Travers ; and, urging the advantages of marriage with 
one whom Kenelm allowed would be a perfect wife, astutely 
remarked that unless Kenelm had a son of his own it did not 
seem to him quite just to the next of kin to will the property 
from him, upon no better plea than the want of love for his 
native country. “He would love his country fast enough if 
he had 10,000 acres in it.” 

Kenelm shook his head when he came to this sentence. 

“Is even then love for one’s country but cupboard-love 
after all? ” said he; and he postponed finishing the perusal 
of his father’s letter. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Kenelm Chillingly did not exaggerate the social position 
he had acquired when he classed himself amongst the lions 
of the fashionable world. I dare not count the number of 
three-cornered notes showered upon him by the fine ladies 
who grow romantic upon any kind of celebrity; or the care- 
fully sealed envelopes, containing letters from fair Anon- 
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ym as, who asked if he had a heart, and would be in suck a 
place in the Park at such an hour. What there was in 
Kenelm Chillingly that should make him thus favoured, es- 
pecially by the fair sex, it would be difficult to say, unless it 
was the two-fold reputation of being unlike other people } and 
of being unaffectedly indifferent to the gain of any reputation 
at all. He might, had he so pleased, have easily established 
a proof that the prevalent though vague belief in his talents 
was not altogether unjustified. Por the articles he had sent 
from abroad to “ The Londoner” and by which his travelling 
expenses were defrayed, had been stamped by that sort of 
originality in tone and treatment which rarely fails to excite 
curiosity as to the author, and meets with more general praise 
than perhaps it deserves. 

But Mivers was true to his contract to preserve inviolable 
the incognito of the author, and Kenelm regarded with pro- 
found contempt the articles themselves and the readers who 
praised them. 

Just as misanthropy with some persons grows out of ben- 
evolence disappointed, so there are certain natures — and 
Kenelm Chillingly J s was perhaps one of them — in which in- 
differentism grows out of earnestness baffled. 

He had promised himself pleasure in renewing acquaint- 
ance with ; his old tutor, Mr. Welby, — pleasure in refreshing 
his own taste for metaphysics and casuistry and criticism. 
But that accomplished professor of realism had retired from 
philosophy altogether, and was now enjoying a holiday for 
life in the business of a public office. A minister in favour 
of whom, when in opposition, Mr. Welby, in a moment of 
whim, wrote some very able articles in a leading journal, 
had, on acceding to power, presented the realist with one of 
those few good things still left to ministerial patronage, — a 
place worth about £1,200 a year. His mornings thus engaged 
in routine work, Mr. Welby enjoyed his evenings in a 
convivial way. 

“ Invent portum,” he said to Kenelm; “I plunge into no 
troubled waters now. But come and dine with me to-morrow, 
tete-a-tete. My wife is at St. Leonard’s with my youngest 
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born for the benefit of sea-air.” Kenelm. accepted the 
invitation. 

The dinner would have contented a Brillat-Savarin : it was 
faultless ; and the claret was that rare nectar, the Lafitte of 
1848. 

“I never share this,” said Welby, “with more than one 
friend at a time.” 

Kenelm sought to engage his host in discussion on certain 
new works in vogue, and which were composed according to 
purely realistic canons of criticism. “The more realistic 
these books pretend to be, the less real they are,” said 
Kenelm. “ 1 am half inclined to think that the whole school 
you so systematically sought to build up is a mistake, and 
that realism in art is a thing impossible.” 

“ I dare say you are right. I took up that school in earnest 
because I was in a passion with pretenders to the Idealistic 
school ; and whatever one takes up in earnest is generally a 
mistake, especially if one is in a passion. I was not in ear- 
nest and I was not in a passion when I wrote those articles 
to which I am indebted for my office.” Mr. Welby here lux- 
uriously stretched his limbs, and lifting his glass to his lips, 
voluptuously inhaled its bouquet. 

“You sadden me,” returned Kenelm. “It is a melancholy 
thing to find that one’s mind was influenced in youth by a 
teacher who mocks at his own teachings.” 

Welby shrugged his shoulders. “ Life consists in the alter- 
nate process of learning and unlearning ; but it is often wiser 
to unlearn than to learn. For the rest, as I have ceased to be 
a critic, I care little whether I was wrong or right when I 
played that part. I think I am right now as a placeman. 
Let the world go its own way, provided the world lets you 
live upon it. I drain my wine to the lees, and cut down hope 
to the brief span of life. Reject realism in art if you please, 
and accept realism in conduct. For the first time in my life 
I am comfortable: my mind, having worn out its walking- 
shoes, is now enjoying the luxury of slippers. Who can 
deny the realism of comfort?” 

“ Has a man a right,” Kenelm said to himself, as he entered 
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Lis brougham, “ to employ all the brilliancy of a rare wit, all 
the acquisitions of as rare a scholarship, to the scaring of 
the young generation out of the safe old roads which youth 
left to itself would take, — old roads skirted by romantic riv- 
ers and bowery trees, — directing them into new paths on long 
sandy flats, and then, when they are faint and footsore, to 
tell them that he cares not a pin whether they have worn out 
their shoes in right paths or wrong paths, for that he has at- 
tained the summum bonum of philosophy in the comfort of 
easy slippers?” 

Before he could answer the question he thus put to himself, 
his brougham stopped at the door of the minister whom 
Welby had contributed to bring into power. 

That night there was a crowded muster of the fashionable 
world at the great man’s house. It happened to be a very 
critical moment for the minister. The fate of his cabinet de- 
pended on the result of a motion about to be made the follow- 
ing week in the House of Commons. The great man stood at 
the entrance of the apartments to receive his guests, and 
among the guests were the framers of the hostile motion and 
the leaders of the opposition. His smile was not less gra- 
cious to them than to his dearest friends and stanchest 
supporters. 

“I suppose this is realism,” said Kenelm to himself; “but 
it is not truth, and it is not comfort.” Leaning against the 
wall near the doorway, he contemplated with grave interest 
the striking countenance of his distinguished host. He de- 
tected beneath that courteous smile and that urbane manner 
the signs of care. The eye was absent, the cheek pinched, 
the brow furrowed. Kenelm turned away his looks, and 
glanced over the animated countenances of the idle loungers 
along commoner thoroughfares in life. Their eyes were not 
absent; their brows were not furrowed; their minds seemed 
quite at home in exchanging nothings. Interest many of 
them had in the approaching struggle, but it was much such 
an interest as betters of small sums may have on the Derby 
day, — just enough to give piquancy to the race; nothing to 
make gain a great joy, or loss a keen anguish. 
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“ Our host is looking ill,” said Mivers, accosting Kenelni. 
“I detect symptoms of suppressed gout. You know my 
aphorism, ‘nothing so gouty as ambition,’ especially Parlia- 
mentary ambition.” 

“ You are not one of those friends who press on my choice 
of life that source of disease; allow me to thank you.” 

“ Your thanks are misplaced. I strongly advise you to de- 
vote yourself to a political career.” 

“Despite the gout?” 

“ Despite the gout. If you could take the world as I do, 
my advice might be different. But your mind is overcrowded 
with doubts and fantasies and crotchets, and you have no 
choice but to give them vent in active life.” 

“You had something to do in making me what I am, — an 
idler; something to answer for as to my doubts, fantasies, 
and crotchets. It was by your recommendation that I was 
placed under the tuition of Mr. Welby, and at that critical 
age in which the bent of the twig forms the shape of the 
tree.” 

“And I pride myself on that counsel. I repeat the reasons 
for which I gave it: it is an incalculable advantage for a 
young man to start in life thoroughly initiated into the New 
Ideas which will more or less influence his generation. 
Welby was the ablest representative of these ideas. It is a 
wondrous good fortune when the propagandist of the New 
Ideas is something more than a bookish philosopher, — when 
he is a thorough f man of the world, ’ and is what we emphati- 
cally call ‘practical.’ Yes, you owe me much that I secured 
to you such tuition, and saved you from twaddle and senti- 
ment, the poetry of Wordsworth and the muscular Christian- 
ity of Cousin John.” 

“What you say that you saved me from might have done 
me more good than all you conferred on me. I suspect that 
when education succeeds in placing an old head upon young 
shoulders the combination is not healthful: it clogs the 
blood and slackens the pulse. However, . I must not be 
ungrateful; you meant kindly. Yes, I suppose Welby is 
practical: he has no belief, and he has got a place. But 
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our host, I presume, is also practical; his place is a much 
higher one than Welby’s, and yet he is surely not without 
belief?” 

“He was born before the new ideas came into practical 
force; but in proportion as they have done so, his beliefs 
have necessarily disappeared. I don’t suppose that he be- 
lieves in much now, except the two propositions : firstly, that 
if he accept the new ideas he will have power and keep it, 
and if he does not accept them power is out of the question; 
and, secondly, that if the new ideas are to prevail he is the 
best man to direct them safely, — beliefs quite enough for a 
minister. No wise minister should have more.” 

“ Does he not believe that the motion he is to resist next 
week is a bad one?” 

“ A bad one of course, in its consequences, for if it succeed 
it will upset him ; a good one in itself I am sure he must 
think it, for he would bring it on himself if he were in 
opposition.” 

“ I see that Pope’s definition is still true, ‘ Party is the 
madness of the many for the gain of the few.’” 

“No, it is not true. Madness is a wrong word applied to 
the many: the many are sane enough; they know their own 
objects, and they make use of the intellect of the few in 
order to gain their objects. In each party it is the many 
that control the few who nominally lead them. A man be- 
comes Prime Minister because he seems to the many of his 
party the fittest person to carry out their views. If he pre- 
sume to differ from these views, they put him into a moral 
pillory, and pelt him with their dirtiest stones and their 
rottenest eggs.” 

“ Then the maxim should be reversed, and party is rather 
the madness of the few for the gain of the many? ” 

“Of the two, that is the more correct definition.” 

“Let me keep my senses and decline to be one of the 
few.” 

Kenelm moved away from his cousin’s side, and entering 
one of the less crowded rooms, saw Cecilia Travers seated 
there in a recess with Lady Glenalvon. He joined them, and 
39 
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after a brief interchange of a few commonplaces, Lady Glen- 
alvon quitted her post to accost a foreign ambassadress, and 
Kenelm sank into the chair she vacated. 

It was a relief to his eye to contemplate Cecilia’s candid 
brow ; to his ear to hearken to the soft voice that had no ar- 
tificial tones, and uttered no cynical witticisms. 

“Don’t you think it strange,” said Kenelm, “that we Eng- 
lish should so mould all our habits as to make even what we 
call pleasure as little pleasurable as possible? We are now 
in the beginning of June, the fresh outburst of summer, 
when every day in the country is a delight to eye and ear, 
and we say, ‘ The season for hot rooms is beginning.’ We 
alone of civilized races spend our summer in a capital, and 
cling to the country when the trees are leafless and the brooks 
frozen.” 

“Certainly that is a mistake} but I love the country in all 
seasons, even in winter.” 

“Provided the country house is full of London people?” 

“No; that is rather a drawback. I never want companions 
in the country.” 

“True; I should have remembered that you differ from 
young ladies in general, and make companions of books. 
They are always more conversable in the country than they 
are in town; or rather, we listen there to them with less dis- 
tracted attention. Ha! do I not recognize yonder the fair 
whiskers of George Belvoir? Who is the lady leaning on 
his arm? ” 

“Don’t you know? — Lady Emily Belvoir, his wife.” 

“Ah! I was told that he had married. The lady is hand- 
some. She will become the family diamonds. Does she read 
Blue-books? ” 

“ I will ask her if you wish.” 

“Nay, it is scarcely worth while. During my rambles 
abroad I saw but few English newspapers. I did, however, 
learn that George had won his election. Has he yet spoken 
in Parliament?” 

“Yes; he moved the answer to the Address this session, 
and was much complimented on the excellent tone and taste 
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of his speech. He spoke again a few weeks afterwards, I 
fear not so successfully.” 

“Coughed down?” . 

“ Something like it.” 

“Do him good; he will recover the cough, and fulfil my 
prophecy of his success. ” 

“ Have you done with poor George for the present? If so, 
allow me to ask whether you have quite forgotten Will 
Somers and Jessie Wiles?” 

“Forgotten them! no.” 

“But you have never asked after them?” 

“ I took it for granted that they were as happy as could be 
expected. Pray assure me that they are.” 

“I trust so now; but they have had trouble, and have left 
Graveleigh.” 

“Trouble! left Graveleigh! You make me uneasy. Pray 
explain.” 

“ They had not been three months married and installed in 
the home they owed to you, when poor Will was seized with 
a rheumatic fever. He was confined to his bed for many 
weeks; and, when at last he could move from it, was so weak 
as to be still unable to do any work. During his illness 
Jessie had no heart and little leisure to attend to the shop. 
Of course I — that is, my dear father — gave them all neces- 
sary assistance ; but — ” 

“I understand; they were reduced to objeets of charity. 
Brute that I am, never to have thought of the duties I 
owed to the couple I had brought together. But pray 
go on.” 

“You are aware that just before you left us my father re- 
ceived a proposal to exchange his property at Graveleigh for 
some lands more desirable to him?” 

“I remember. He closed with that offer.” 

“Yes; Captain Stavers, the new landlord of Graveleigh, 
seems to be a very bad man; and though he could not turn 
the Somerses out of the cottage so long as they paid rent, — 
which we took care they did pay, — yet out of a very wicked 
spite he set up a rival shop in one of his other cottages in the 
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village, and it became impossible for these poor young people 
to get a livelihood at Graveleigh.” 

“ What excuse for spite against so harmless a young couple 
could Captain Stavers find or invent? ” 

Cecilia looked down and coloured. “It was a revengeful 
feeling against Jessie.” 

“Ah, I comprehend.” 

“But they have now left the village, and are happily set- 
tled elsewhere. Will has recovered his health, and they are 
prospering much more than they could ever have done at 
Graveleigh.” 

“ In that change you were their benefactress, Miss Travers? ” 
said Kenelm, in a more tender voice and with a softer eye 
than he had ever before evinced towards the heiress. 

“No, it is not I whom they have to thank and bless.” 

“ Who, then, is it? Your father? ” 

“ No. Do not question me: I am bound not to say. They 
do not themselves know; they rather believe that their 
gratitude is due to you.” 

“To met Am I to be forever a sham in spite of myself? 
My dear Miss Travers, it is essential to my honour that I 
should undeceive this credulous pair; where can I find 
them?” 

“I must not say; but I will ask permission of their con- 
cealed benefactor, and send you their address.” 

A touch was laid on Kenelm’s arm, and a voice whispered, 
“May I ask you to present me to Miss Travers? ” 

“Miss Travers,” said Kenelm, “I entreat you to add to the 
list of your acquaintances a cousin of mine, — Mr. Chillingly 
Gordon.” 

While Gordon addressed to Cecilia the well-bred conven- 
tionalisms with which acquaintance in London drawing- 
rooms usually commences, Kenelm, obedient to a sign from 
Lady Glenalvon, who had just re-entered the room, quitted 
his seat, and joined the marchioness. 

“ Is not that young man whom you left talking with Miss 
Travers your clever cousin Gordon?” 

“ The same.” 
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“She is listening to him with great attention. How his 
face brightens up as he talks ! He is positively handsome, 
thus animated.” 

“Yes, I could fancy him a dangerous wooer. He has wit 
and liveliness and audacity; he could be very much in love 
with a great fortune, and talk to the owner of it with a fer- 
vour rarely exhibited by a Chillingly. Well, it is no affair 
of mine.” 

“It ought to be.” 

Alas and alas! that “ought to be; ” what depths of sorrow- 
ful meaning lie within that simple phrase! How happy 
would he our lives, how grand our actions, how pure our 
souls, if all could be with us as it ought to be! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

We often form cordial intimacies in the confined society of 
a country house, or a quiet watering-place, or a small Conti- 
nental town, which fade away into remote acquaintanceship 
in the mighty vortex of London life, neither party being to 
blame for the estrangement. It was so with Leopold Travers 
and Kenelm Chillingly. Travers, as we have seen, had felt 
a powerful charm in the converse of the young stranger, so 
in contrast with the routine of the rural companionships to 
which his alert intellect had for many years circumscribed its 
range. But on reappearing in London the season before 
Kenelm again met him, he had renewed old friendships with 
men of his own standing,— officers in the regiment of which 
he had once been a popular ornament, some of them still un- 
married, a few of them like himself widowed, others who 
had been his rivals in fashion, and were still pleasant idlers 
about town; and it rarely happens in a metropolis that we 
have intimate friendships with those of another generation, 
unless there be some common tie in the cultivation of art and 
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letters, or the action of kindred sympathies in the party strife 
of politics. Therefore Travers and Kenelm had had little 
familiar communication with each other since they first met 
at the Beaumanoirs’. Now and then they found themselves 
at the same crowded assemblies, and interchanged nods and 
salutations. But their habits were different; the houses at 
which they were intimate were not the same, neither did 
they frequent the same clubs. Kenelm’ s chief bodily exer- 
cise was still that of long and early rambles into rural sub- 
urbs ; Leopold’s was that of a late ride in the Bow. Of the 
two, Leopold was much more the man of pleasure. Once 
restored to metropolitan life, a temper constitutionally eager, 
ardent, and convivial took kindly, as in earlier youth, to its 
light range of enjoyments. 

Had the intercourse between the two men been as frankly 
familiar as it had been at Neesdale Park, Kenelm would 
probably have seen much more of Cecilia at her own home ; 
and the admiration and esteem with which she already in- 
spired him might have ripened into much warmer feeling, 
had he thus been brought into clearer comprehension of the 
soft and womanly heart, and its tender predisposition towards 
himself. 

He had said somewhat vaguely in his letter to Sir Peter, 
that “ sometimes he felt as if his indifference to love, as to 
ambition, was because he had some impossible ideal in each.” 
Taking that conjecture to task, he could not honestly persuade 
himself that he had formed any ideal of woman and wife 
with which the reality of Cecilia Travers was at war. On 
the contrary, the more he thought over the characteristics of 
Cecilia, the more they seemed to correspond to any ideal that 
had floated before him in the twilight of dreamy revery ; and 
yet he knew that he was not in love with her, that his heart 
did not respond to his reason ; and mournfully he resigned 
himself to the conviction that nowhere in this planet, from 
the normal pursuits of whose inhabitants he felt so estranged, 
was there waiting for him the smiling playmate, the earnest 
helpmate. As this conviction strengthened, so an increased 
weariness of the artificial life of the metropolis, and of all its 
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objects and amusements, turned his thoughts with an intense 
yearning towards the Bohemian freedom and fresh excite^ 
ments of his foot ramblings. He often thought with envy of 
the wandering minstrel, and wondered whether, if he again 
traversed the same range of country, he might encounter 
again that vagrant singer. 


CHAPTER IX. 

It is nearly a week since Kenelm had met Cecilia, and he 
is sitting in his rooms with Lord Thetford at that hour of 
three in the afternoon which is found the most difficult to 
dispose of by idlers about town. Amongst young men of his 
own age and class with whom Kenelm assorted in the fash- 
ionable world, perhaps the one whom he liked the best, and 
of whom he saw the most, was this young heir of the Beau- 
manoirs ; and though Lord Thetford has nothing to do with 
the direct stream of my story, it is worth pausing a few min- 
utes to sketch an outline of one of the best whom the last 
generation has produced for a part that, owing to accidents of 
birth and fortune, young men like Lord Thetford must play 
on that stage from which the curtain is not yet drawn up. 
Destined to be the head of a family that unites with princely 
possessions and a historical name a keen though honourable 
ambition for political power, Lord Thetford has been care- 
fully educated, especially in the new ideas of his time. His 
father, though a man of no ordinary talents, has never taken 
a prominent part in public life. He desires his eldest son to 
do so. The Beaumanoirs have been Whigs from the time of 
William III. They have shared the good and the ill fortunes 
of a party which, whether we side with it or not, no politi- 
cian who dreads extremes in the government of a State so 
pre-eminently artificial that a prevalent extreme at either end 
of the balance would be fatal to equilibrium, can desire to 
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become extinct or feeble so long as a constitutional monarchy 
exists in England. From the reign of G-eorge I. to the death 
of George IV., the Beaumanoirs were in the ascendant. Visit 
their family portrait gallery, and you must admire the emi- 
nence of a house which, during that interval of less than a 
century, contributed so many men to the service of the State 
or the adornment of the Court, — so many Ministers, Ambas- 
sadors, Generals, Lord Chamberlains, and Masters of the 
Horse. When the younger Pitt beat the great Whig Houses, 
the Beaumanoirs vanish into comparative obscurity; they re- 
emerge with the accession of William IV., and once more 
produce bulwarks of the State and ornaments of the Crown. 
The present Lord of Beaumanoir, poco curante in politics 
though he be, has at least held high offices at Court; and, 
as a matter of course, he is Lord Lieutenant of his county, as 
well as Knight of the Garter. He is a man whom the chiefs 
of his party have been accustomed to consult on critical ques- 
tions. He gives his opinions confidentially and modestly, 
and when they are rejected never takes offence. He thinks 
that a time is coming when the head of the Beaumanoirs 
should descend into the lists and fight hand-to-hand with any 
Hodge or Hobson in the cause of his country for the benefit 
of the Whigs. Too lazy or too old to do this himself, he 
says to his son, “ You must do it : without effort of mine the 
thing may last my life. It needs effort of yours that the 
thing may last through your own.” 

Lord Thetford cheerfully responds to the paternal admoni- 
tion. He curbs his natural inclinations, which are neither 
inelegant nor unmanly ; for, on the one side, he is very fond 
of music and painting, an accomplished amateur, and deemed 
a sound connoisseur in both; and, on the other side, he has a 
passion for all field sports, and especially for hunting. He 
allows no such attractions to interfere with diligent attention 
to the business of the House of Commons. He serves in 
Committees, he takes the chair at public meetings on sani- 
tary questions or projects for soeial improvement, and ac- 
quits himself well therein. He has not yet spoken in debate, 
but he has only been two years in Parliament, and he takes 
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his father’s wise advice not to speak till the third. But he 
is not without weight among the well-born youth of the 
party, and has in him the stuff out of which, when it becomes 
seasoned, the Corinthian capitals of a Cabinet may be very ef- 
fectively carved. In his own heart he is convinced that his 
party are going too far and too fast; but with that party he 
goes on light-heartedly, and would continue to do so if they 
went to Erebus. But he would prefer their going the other 
way. Eor the rest, a pleasant, bright-eyed young fellow, 
with vivid animal spirits; and, in the holiday moments of 
reprieve from public duty he brings sunshine into draggling 
hunting-fields, and a fresh breeze into heated ballrooms. 

“My dear fellow,” said Lord Thetford, as he threw aside 
his cigar, “I quite understand that you bore yourself: you 
have nothing else to do.” 

“What can I do?” 

“Work.” 

“Work!” 

“ Yes, you are clever enough to feel that you have a mind; 
and mind is a restless inmate of body: it craves occupation 
of some sort, and regular occupation too ; it needs its daily 
.constitutional exercise. Do yon give your mind that?” 

“I am sure I don’t know, but my mind is always busying 
itself about something or other.” 

“In a desultory way, — with no fixed object.” 

“ True.” 

“Write a book, and then it will have its constitutional.” 

“Nay, my mind is always writing a book (though it may 
not publish one), always jotting down impressions, or invent- 
ing incidents, or investigating characters; and between you 
and me, I do not think that I do bore myself so much as I 
did formerly. Other people bore me more than they did.” 

“Because you will not create an object in common with 
other people: come into Parliament, side with a party, and 
you have that object.” 

“ Do you mean seriously to tell me that you are not bored 
in the House of Commons?” 

“With the speakers very often, yes; but with the strife 
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between the speakers, no. The House of Commons life has 
a peculiar excitement scarcely understood out of it; but you 
may conceive its charm when you observe that a man who 
has once been in the thick of it feels forlorn and shelved if 
he lose his seat, and even repines when the accident of birth 
transfers him to the serener air of the Upper House. Try 
that life, Chillingly.” 

“ I might if I were an ultra-Kadieal, a Eepublican, a Com- 
munist, a Socialist, and wished to upset everything existing, 
for then the strife would at least be a very earnest one.” 

“ But could not you be equally in earnest against those 
revolutionary gentlemen? ” 

“Are you and your leaders in earnest against them? They 
don’t appear to me so.” 

Thetford was silent for a minute. “Well, if you doubt the 
principles of my side, go with the other side. For my part, 
I and many of our party would be glad to see the Conservatives 
stronger.” 

“ I have no doubt they would. No sensible man likes to be 
carried off his legs by the rush of the crowd behind him ; and 
a crowd is less headlong when it sees a strong force arrayed 
against it in front. But it seems to me that, at present, 
Conservatism can but be what it now is, — a party that may 
combine for resistance, and will not combine for inventive 
construction. We are living in an age in which the process 
of unsettlement is going blindly at work, as if impelled by a 
Nemesis as blind as itself. New ideas come beating into 
surf and surge against those which former reasoners had 
considered as fixed banks and breakwaters ; and the new 
ideas are so mutable, so fickle, that those which were consid- 
ered novel ten years ago are deemed obsolete to-day, and the 
new ones of to-day will in their turn be obsolete to-morrow. 
And, in a sort of fatalism, you see statesmen yielding way to 
these successive mockeries of experiment,— -for they are ex- 
periments against experience, — and saying to each other 
with a shrug of the shoulders, ‘Bismillah! it must be so; the 
country will have it, even though it sends the country to the 
dogs.’ I don’t feel sure that the country will not go there 
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the sooner, if you can only strengthen the Conservative ele- 
ment enough to set it up in office, with the certainty of 
knocking it down again. Alas! I am too dispassionate a 
looker-on to be fit for a partisan: would I were not! Address 
yourself to my cousin Gordon.” 

“ Ay, Chillingly Gordon is a coming man, and has all the 
earnestness you find absent in party and in yourself.” 

“You call him earnest?” 

“Thoroughly, in the pursuit of one object, — the advance- 
ment of Chillingly Gordon. If he get into the House of 
Commons, and succeed there, I hope he will never become 
my leader; for if he thought Christianity in the way of his 
promotion, he would bring in a bill for its abolition.” 

“In that case would he still be your leader? ” 

“My dear Kenelm, you don’t know what is the spirit of 
party, and how easily it makes excuses for any act of its 
leader. Of course, if Gordon brought in a bill for the aboli- 
tion of Christianity, it would be on the plea that the aboli- 
tion was good for the Christians, and his followers would 
cheer that enlightened sentiment.” 

“Ah,” said Kenelm, with a sigh, “I own myself the dull- 
est of blockheads ; for instead of tempting me into the field 
of party politics, your talk leaves me in stolid amaze that 
you do not take to your heels, where honour can only be 
saved by flight.” 

“ Pooh ! my dear Chillingly, we cannot run away from the 
age in which we live: we must accept its conditions and 
make the best of them; and if the House of Commons be 
nothing else, it is a famous debating society and a capital 
club. Think over it. I must leave you now. I am going to 
see a picture at the Exhibition which has been most trucu- 
lently criticised in ‘The Londoner,’ but which I am assured, 
on good authority, is a work of remarkable merit. I can’t 
bear to see a man snarled and sneered down, no doubt by 
jealous rivals, who have their influence in journals, so I shall 
judge of the picture for myself. If it be really as good as 1 
am told, I shall talk about it to everybody I meet; and in 
matters of art I fancy my word goes for something. Study 
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art, my dear Kenelm. No gentleman’s education is complete 
if he does n’t know a good picture from a bad one. After the 
Exhibition I shall just have time for a canter round the Park 
before the debate of the session, which begins to-night.” 

With a light step the young man quitted the room, hum- 
ming an air from the “Figaro” as he descended the stairs. 
From the window Kenelm watched him swinging himself 
with careless grace into his saddle and riding briskly down 
the street, — in form and face and bearing a very model of 
young, high-born, high-bred manhood. “The Venetians,” 
muttered Kenelm, “decapitated Marino Faliero for conspir- 
ing against his own order, — the nobles. The Venetians 
loved their institutions, and had faith in them. Is there 
such love and such faith among the English?” 

As he thus soliloquized he heard a shrilling sort of squeak ; 
and a showman stationed before his window the stage on 
which Punch satirizes the laws and moralities of the world, 
“kills the beadle and defies the devil.” 


CHAPTER, X. 

Kenelm turned from the sight of Punch and Punch’s 
friend the cur, as his servant, entering, said a person 
from the country, who would not give his name, asked to see 
him. 

Thinking it might be some message from his father, 
Kenelm ordered the stranger to be admitted, and in another 
minute there entered a young man of handsome countenance 
and powerful frame, in whom, after a surprised stare, 
Kenelm recognized Tom Bowles. Difficult indeed would 
have been that recognition to an unobservant beholder: no 
trace was left of the sullen bully or the village farrier; the 
expression of the face was mild and intelligent,-— more bash- 
ful than hardy; the brute strength of the form had lost its 
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former clumsiness, the simple dress was that of a gentleman, 
— to use an expressive idiom, the whole man was wonder- 
fully “toned down.” 

“I am afraid, sir, I am taking a liberty,” said Torn, rather 
nervously, twiddling his hat between his fingers. 

“ I should be a greater friend to liberty than I am if it 
were always taken in the same way,” said Kenelm, with a 
touch of his saturnine humour; but then yielding at once to 
the warmer impulse of his nature, he grasped his old antag- 
onist’s hand and exclaimed, “ My dear Tom, you are so wel- 
come. I am so glad to see you. Sit down, man ; sit down : 
make yourself at home.” 

“ I did not know you were back in England, sir, till within 
the last few days; for you did say that when you came back 
I should see or hear from you,” and there was a tone of 
reproach in the last words. 

“I am to blame, forgive me,” said Kenelm, remorsefully. 
“But how did you find me out? you did not then, I think, 
even know my name. That, however, it was easy enough to 
discover; but who gave you my address in this lodging?” 

“Well, sir, it was Miss Travers; and she bade me come to 
you. Otherwise, as you did not send for me, it was scarcely 
my place to call uninvited.” 

“But, my dear Tom, I never dreamed that you were in Lon- 
don. One don’t ask a man whom one supposes to be more 
than a hundred miles off to pay one an afternoon call. You 
are still with your uncle, I presume? and I need not ask if 
all thrives well with you : you look a prosperous man, every 
inch of you, from crown to toe.” 

“Yes,” said Tom; “thank you kindly, sir, I am doing well 
in the way of business, and my uncle is to give me up the 
whole concern at Christmas.” 

While Tom thus spoke Kenelm had summoned his servant, 
and ordered up such refreshments as Could be found in the 
larder of a bachelor in lodgings. “And what brings you to 
town, Tom?” 

“ Miss Travers wrote to me about a little business which 
she was good enough to manage for me, and said you wished 
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to know about it ; and so, after turning it over in my mind 
for a few days, I resolved to come to town: indeed,” added 
Tom, heartily, “I did wish to see your face again.” 

“But you talk riddles. What business of yours could Miss 
Travers imagine I wished to know about? ” 

Tom coloured high, and looked very embarrassed. Luckily, 
the servant here entering with the refreshnient-tray allowed 
him time to recover himself. Kenelm helped him to a lib- 
eral slice of cold pigeon-pie, pressed wine on him, and did 
not renew the. subject till he thought his guest’s tongue was 
likely to be. more freely set loose; then he said, laying a 
friendly hand on Tom’s shoulders, “I have been thinking 
over what passed between, me and Miss Travers. I wished 
to have the new address of Will Somers; she promised to 
write to his benefactor to ask permission to give it. You are 
that benefactor?” 

“Bpn’t say benefactor, sir. I will tell how it came about 
if you will let me. You see, I sold my little place at Grave- 
leigh to the new Squire, and when Mother removed to Lus- 
eombe to be near me, she told me how poor Jessie had been 
annoyed by Captain Stavers, who seems to think his purchase 
included the young women on the property along with the 
standing timber; and I was half afraid that she had given 
some cause for his persecution, for you know she has a blink 
of those soft eyes of hers that might charm a wise man out 
of his skin and put a fool there instead.” 

“But I hope she has done with those blinks since her 
marriage.” 

“Well, and I honestly think she has. It is certain she did 
not encourage Captain Stavers, for I went over to Graveleigh 
mygelf on the sly, and lodged concealed with one of the cot- 
tagers who owed me a kindness; and one day, as I was at 
watch, I saw the Captain peering over the stile which divides 
Holmwood from the glebe, — you remember Holmwood?” 

“I can’t say I do.” 

“The footway from the village to Squire Travers’s goes 
through the, wood, which is a few hundred yards at the back 
of Will Somers’s orchard, Presently the Captain drew him,' 
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self suddenly back from the stile, and disappeared among the 
trees, and then I saw Jessie coming from the orchard with a 
basket over her arm, and walking quick towards the wood. 
Then, sir, my heart sank. I felt sure she was going to meet 
the Captain. However, I crept along the hedgerow, hiding 
myself, and got into the wood almost as soon as Jessie got 
there, by another way. Under the cover of the brushwood I 
stole on till I saw the Captain come out from the copse on 
the other side of the path, and plant himself just, before 
Jessie. Then I saw at once I had wronged her. She had 
not expected to see him, for she hastily turned back, and 
began to run homeward ; but be caught her up, and seized 
her by the arm. I could not hear what he said, but I heard 
her voice quite sharp with fright and anger. And then he 
suddenly seized her round the waist, and she screamed, and I 
sprang forward — ” 

“ And thrashed the Captain? ” 

“ No, I did not, ” said Tom ; “ I had made a vow to myself 
that I never would be violent again if I could help it. So I 
took him with one hand by the cuff of the neck, and with the 
other by the waistband, . and just pitched him on a bramble- 
bush, — quite mildly. He soon picked himself up, for he is 
a dapper little chap, and became very blustering and abusive. 
But I kept my temper, and said civilly, ‘Little gentleman, 
hard words break no bones; but if ever you molest Mrs. 
Somers again, I will carry you into her orchard, souse you 
into the duck-pond there, and call all the villagers to see you 
scramble out of it again; and I will do it now if you are not 
off. I dare say you have heard of my name: I am Tom 
Bowles.’ Upon that his face, which was before very red, 
grew very white, and muttering something I did not hear, he 
walked away. 

“Jessie — I mean Mrs. Somers — seemed at first as much 
frightened at me as she had been at the Captain; and though 
I offered to walk with her to Miss Travers’s, where she was 
going with a basket which the young lady had ordered, she 
refused, and went back home. I felt hurt, and returned to 
my uncle’s the same evening; and it was not for months that 
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1 heard the Captain had been spiteful enough to set up an op- 
position shop/ and that poor Will had been taken ill, and his 
wife was confined about the same time, and the talk was that 
they were in distress and might have to be sold up. 

“When I heard all this, I thought that after all it was my 
rough tongue that had so angered the Captain and been the 
cause of his spite, and so it was my duty to make it up to 
poor Will and his wife. I did not know how to set about 
mending matters, but I thought I ’d go and talk to Miss 
Travers; and if ever there was a kind heart in a girl’s breast, 
hers is one.” 

“You are right there, I guess. What did Miss Travers 
say?” 

“Nay; I hardly know what she did say, but she set me 
thinking, and it struek me that Jessie — Mrs. Somers — had 
better move to a distance, and out of the Captain’s reach, and 
that Will would do better in a less out-of-the-way plaee. 
And then, by good luck, I read in the newspaper that a sta- 
tionary and a fancy work business, with a circulating library, 
was to be sold on moderate terms at Moleswich, the other 
side of London. So I took the train and went to the place, 
and thought the shop would just suit these young folks, and 
not be too much work for either ; then I went to Miss Travers, 
and I had a lot of money lying by me from tbe sale of the old 
forge and premises, which I did not know what to- do with; 
and so, to cut short a long story, I bought the business, and 
Will and Ms wife are settled at Moleswich, thriving and 
happy, I hope, sir.” 

Tom’s voice quivered at the last words, and he turned aside 
quickly, passing his hand over his eyes. 

Kenelm was greatly moved. 

“And they don’t know what you did for them?” 

“To be sure not. I don’t tbink Will would have let him- 
self be beholden to me. Ah ! the lad has a spirit of his own, 
and Jessie — Mrs, Somers — would have felt pained and 
humbled that I should even think of such a thing. Miss 
Travers managed it all. They take the money as a loan 
■which is to be paid by instalments. They have sent Miss 
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Travers more than one instalment already, so I know they 
are doing well.” 

“ A loan from Miss Travers? ” 

“No; Miss Travers wanted to have a share in it, hut I 
begged her not. It made me happy to do what I did all my- 
self; and Miss Travers felt for me and did not press. They 
perhaps think it is Squire Travers (though he is not a man 
who would like to say it, for fear it should bring applicants 
on him), or some other gentleman who takes an interest in 
them.” 

“I always said you were a grand fellow, Tom. But you 
axe grander still than I thought you.” 

“ If there be any good in me, I owe it to you, sir. Think 
what a drunken, violent brute I was when I first met you. 
Those walks with you, and I may say that other gentleman’s 
talk, and then that long kind letter I had from you, not 
signed in your name, and written from abroad, — all these 
changed me, as the child is changed at nurse.” 

“You have evidently read a good deal since we parted.” 

“ Yes ; I belong to our young men’s library and institute; 
and when of an evening I get hold of a book,, especially a 
pleasant story-book, I don’t care for other company.” 

“ Have you never seen any other girl you eould care for, 
and wish to marry?” 

“Ah, sir,” answered Tom, “a man does not go so mad for 
a girl as I did for Jessie Wiles, and when it is all over, and 
he has come to his senses, put his heart into joint again as 
easily as if it were only a broken leg. I don’t say that I 
may not live to love and to marry another woman : it is my 
wish to do so. But I know that I shall love Jessie to my 
dying day; but not sinfully, sir, — not sinfully, I would not 
wrong her by a thought.” 

There was a long pause. 

At last Kenelm said, “ You promised to be kind to that 
little girl with the flower-ball; what has become of her? ”, 

“She is quite well, thank you, sir. My aunt has taken a 
great fancy to her, and so has my mother. She comes to 
them very often of an evening, and brings her work with her. 
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A quick, intelligent little thing, and full of pretty thoughts. 
On Sundays, if the weather is fine, we stroll out together in 
the fields.” 

“ She has been a comfort to you, Tom.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“ And loves you? ” 

“I am sure she does; an affectionate, grateful child.” 

“ She will be a woman soon, Tom, and may love you as a 
woman then.” 

Tom looked indignant and rather scornful at that sugges- 
tion, and hastened to revert to the subject more immediately 
at his heart. 

“Miss Travers said you would like to call on Will Somers 
and his wife; will you? Moles wich is not far from London, 
you know.” 

“Certainly, I will call.” 

“I do hope you will find them happy; and if so, perhaps 
you will kindly let me know ; and — and — I wonder whether 
Jessie’s child is like her? It is a boy; somehow or other I 
would rather it had been a girl.” 

“ I will write you full particulars. But why not come with 
me? ” 

“No, I don’t think I could do that, just at present. It 
unsettled me sadly when I did again see her sweet face at 
Graveleigh, and she was still afraid of me too! that was a 
sharp pang.” 

“She ought to know what you have done for her, and 
will.” 

“On no account, sir; promise me that. I should feel mean 
if I humbled them, — that way.” 

“ I understand, though I will not as yet make you any posi- 
tive promise. Meanwhile, if you are staying in town, lodge 
with me; my landlady can find you a room.” 

“Thank you heartily, sir; but I go 1 back by the evening 
train; and, bless me! how late it is now! I must wish you 
good-by. I have some commissions to do for my aunt, and 
I must buy a new doll for Susey.” 

“Susey is the name of the little girl with the flower-ball?” 
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“Yes. I must run off now; I feel quite light at heart 
seeing you again and finding that you receive me still so 
kindly, as if we were equals.” 

“Ah, Tom, I wish I was your equal, — nay, half as noble 
as Heaven has made you!” 

Tom laughed incredulously, and went his way. 

“This mischievous passion of love,” said Kenelm to him- 
self, “has its good side, it seems, after all. If it was nearly 
making a wild beast of that brave fellow, — nay, worse than 
wild beast, a homicide doomed to the gibbet, — so, on the 
other hand, what a refined, delicate, chivalrous nature of 
gentleman it has developed out of the stormy elements of its 
first madness! Yes, I will go and look at this nev^-married 
couple. I dare say they are already snarling and spitting at 
each other like cat and dog. Moles wieh is within reach of a 
walk.” , , ; 


BOOK V. 


CHAPTER I. 

Two days after the interview recorded in the last chapter 
of the previous Book, Travers, chancing to call at Kenelm’s 
lodgings, was told hy his servant that Mr. Chillingly had left 
London, alone, and had given no orders as to forwarding let- 
ters. The servant did not know where he had gone, or when 
he would return. 

Travers repeated this news incidentally to Cecilia, and she 
felt somewhat hurt that he had not written her a line respect- 
ing Tom’s visit. She, however, guessed that he had gone to 
see the Somerses, and would return to town in a day or so. 
But weeks passed, the season drew to its close, and of Kenelm 
Chillingly she saw or heard nothing : he had wholly vanished 
from the London world. He had but written a line to his 
servant, ordering him to repair to Exmundham and await 
him there, and enclosing him a cheek to pay outstanding 
bills. 

We must now follow the devious steps of the strange being 
who has grown into the hero of this story. He had left his 
apartment at daybreak long before his servant was up, with 
his knapsack, and a small portmanteau, into which he had 
thrust — besides such additional articles of dress as he thought 
he might possibly require, and which his knapsack could not 
contain — a few of his favourite books. Driving with these 
in a hack-cab to the Yauxhall station, he directed the port- 
manteau to be forwarded to Moleswich, and flinging the 
knapsack on his shoulders, walked slowly along the drowsy 
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suburbs that stretched far into the landscape, before, breath- 
ing more freely, he found some evidences of rural culture on 
either side of the high road. It was not, however, till he 
had left the roofs and trees of pleasant Bichmond far behind 
him that he began to feel he was out of reach of the metro- 
politan disquieting influences. Finding at a little inn, where 
he stopped to breakfast, that there was a path along fields, 
and in sight of the river, through which he could gain the 
place of his destination, he then quitted the high road, and 
traversing one of the loveliest districts in one of our loveliest 
counties, he reached Moles wich about noon. 


CHAPTEB II. 

On entering the main street of the pretty town, the name 
of Somers, in gilt capitals, was sufficiently conspicuous over 
the door of a very imposing shop. It boasted two plate-glass 
windows, at one of which were tastefully exhibited various 
articles of fine stationery, embroidery patterns, etc. ; at the 
other, * no less tastefully, sundry specimens of ornamental 
basket-work. 

Kenelm crossed the threshold and recognized behind the 
counter — fair as ever, but with an expression of face more 
staid, and a figure more rounded and matron-like — his old 
friend Jessie. There were two or three customers before 
her, between whom she was dividing her attention. While 
a handsome young lady, seated, was saying, In a somewhat 
loud but cheery and pleasant voice, “Do not mind me, Mrs. 
Somers: I can wait,” Jessie’s quick eye darted towards 
the stranger, but too rapidly to distinguish his features, 
which, indeed, he turned away, and began to examine the 
baskets. 

In a minute or so the other customers were served and had 
departed; and the voice of the lady was again heard, “ Now, 
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Mrs. Somers, I want to see your picture-books and toys. I 
am giving a little children's party this afternoon, and I want 
to make them as happy as possible.” 

“ Somewhere or other, on this planet, or before my Monad 
was whisked away to it, I have heard that voice,” muttered 
Kenelm. While Jessie was alertly bringing forth her toys 
and picture-books, she said, “I am sorry to keep you wait- 
ing, sir; but if it is the baskets you come about, I can call 
my husband.” 

“Do,” said Kenelm. 

“William, William,” cried Mrs. Somers; and after a delay 
long enough to allow him to slip on his jacket, William 
Somers emerged from the back parlour. 

His face had lost its old trace of suffering and ill health; 
it was still somewhat pale, and retained its expression of 
intellectual refinement. 

“How you have improved in your art!” said Kenelm, 
heartily. 

William started, and recognized Kenelm at once. He 
sprang forward and took Kenelm’ s outstretched hand in both 
his own, and, in a voice between laughing and crying, ex- 
claimed, “Jessie, Jessie, it is he! — he whom we pray for 
every night. God bless you! God bless and make you as 
happy as He permitted you to make me!” 

Before this little speech was faltered out, Jessie was by 
her husband’s side, and she added, in a lower voice, but 
tremulous with deep feeling, “ And me too ! ” 

“By your leave, Will,” said Kenelm, and he saluted Jessie’s 
white forehead with a kiss that could not have been kindlier 
or colder if it had been her grandfather’s. 

Meanwhile the lady had risen noiselessly and unobserved, 
and stealing up to Kenelm, looked him full in the face. 

“You have another friend here, sir, who has also some 
cause to thank you — ” 

“I thought I remembered your voice,” said Kenelm, look- 
ing puzzled. “But pardon me if I cannot recall your feat- 
ures. Where have we met before?” 

“Give me your arm when we go out, and I will bring my- 
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self to your recollection. But no: I must not hurry you away 
now. I will call again in half an hour. Mrs. Somers, mean- 
while put up the things I have selected. I will take them 
away with me when I come hack from the vicarage, where I 
have left the pony-carriage.” So, with a parting nod and 
smile to Kenelm, she turned away, and left him bewildered. 

“But who is that lady, Will?” 

“A Mrs. Braefield. She is a new comer.” 

“She may well be that, Will,” said Jessie, smiling, “for 
she has only been married six months.” 

“ And what was her name before she married? ” 

“I am sure I don’t know, sir. It is only three months 
since we came here, and she has been very kind to us and an 
excellent customer. Everybody likes her. Mr. Braefield is 
a city gentleman and very rich; and they live in the finest 
house in the place, and see a great deal of company.” 

“Well, I am no wiser than I was before,” said Kenelm. 
“People who ask questions very seldom are.” 

“And how did you find us out, sir?” said Jessie. “ Oh I 1 
guess,” she added, with an arch glance and smile. “Of 
course, you have seen Miss Travers, and she told you.” 

“You are right. I first learned your change of residence 
from her, and thought I would come and see you, and be 
introduced to the baby,— a boy, I understand? Like you, 
Will?” 

“No, sir, the picture of Jessie.” 

“Nonsense, Will; it is you all over, even to its little 
hands.” 

“And your good mother, Will, how did you leave her?” 

“Oh, sir!” cried Jessie, reproachfully; “do you think we 
could have the heart to leave Mother, — so lone and rheu- 
matic too? She is tending baby now, — always does while I 
am in the shop.” 

Here Kenelm followed the young couple into the parlour, 
where, seated by the window, they found old Mrs. Somers 
reading the Bible and rocking the baby, who slept peacefully 
in its cradle. 

“Will,” said Kenelm, bending his dark face over the in- 
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fantj “I will tell yon a pretty thought of a foreign poet’s, 
which has been thus badly translated : — 

“ ‘ Blest babe, a boundless world this bed so narrow seems to thee ; 

Grow man, and narrower than this bed the boundless world shall be/ ” 1 

“I don’t think that is true, sir,” said Will, simply; “for a 
happy home is a world wide enough for any man.” 

Tears started into Jessie’s eyes; she bent down and kissed 
— not the baby, but the cradle. “Will made it.” She 
added blushing, “I mean the cradle, sir.” 

Time flew past while Kenelm talked with Will and the old 
mother, for Jessie was soon summoned back to the shop; and 
Kenelm was startled when he found the half-hour’s grace 
allowed to him was over, and Jessie put her head in at the 
door and said, “Mrs. Braefield is waiting for you.” 

“Good-by, Will; I shall come to see you again soon; and 
my mother gives me a commission to buy I don’t know how- 
many specimens of your craft.” 


CHAPTER, III. 

A smart pony-pbaeton, with a box for a driver in livery 
equally smart, stood at the shop-door. 

“Now, Mr. Chillingly,” said Mrs. Braefield, “it is my turn 
to run away with you; get in! ” 

“Eh! ” murmured Kenelm, gazing at her with large dreamy 
eyes. “Is it possible? ” 

“Quite possible; get in. Coachman, home! Yes, Mr. 
Chillingly, you meet again that giddy creature whom you 
threatened to thrash; it would have served her right. I 
ought to feel so ashamed to recall myself to your recollec- 
tion, and yet I am not a bit ashamed. I am proud to show 
you that I have turned out a steady, respectable woman, and, 
my husband tells me, a good wife.” 

1 Schiller. 
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“ You have only been six months married, I hear,” said 
Kenelm, dryly. “I hope your husband will say the same 
six years hence.” 

■“He 'will say the same sixty years hence, if we live as 
long.” 

“ How old is he now? ” 

“Thirty-eight.” 

“ When a man wants only two years of his hundredth, he 
probably has learned to know his own mind; but then, in 
most cases, very little mind is left to him to know.” 

“ Don’t be satirical, sir; and don’t talk as if you were rail- 
ing at marriage, when you have just left as happy a young 
couple as the sun ever shone upon; and owing, — for Mrs. 
Somers has told me all about her marriage, — owing their 
happiness to you.” 

“ Their happiness to me ! not in the least. I helped them 
bo marry, and in spite of marriage they helped each other to 
be happy.” 

“ You are still unmarried yourself? ” 

“Yes, thank Heaven!” 

“ And are you happy? ” 

“No; I can’t make myself happy: myself is a discontented 
brute.” 

“Then why do you say ‘thank Heaven ’? ” 

“Because it is a comfort to think I am not making some- 
body else unhappy.” 

“ Do you believe that if you loved a wife who loved you, 
you should make her unhappy?” 

“I am sure I don’t know; but I have not seen a woman 
whom I could love as a wife. And we need not push our in- 
quiries further. What has become of that ill-treated gray 
cob? ” ■ 

“He was quite well, thank you, when I last heard of him.” 

“And the uncle who would have inflicted me upon you, if 
you had not so gallantly defended yourself?” 

“ He is living where he did live, and has married his house- 
keeper. He felt a delicate scruple against taking that step 
till 1 was married myself and out of the way.” 
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Here Mrs. Braefield, beginning to speak very hurriedly, as 
women who seek to disguise emotion often do, informed 
Kenelm how unhappy she had felt for weeks after having 
found an asylum with her aunt, — how she had been stung by 
remorse and oppressed by a sense of humiliation at the 
thought of her folly and the odious recollection of Mr. Comp- 
ton, — how she had declared to herself that she would never 
marry any one now — never! How Mr. Braefield happened 
to be on a visit in the neighbourhood, and saw her at church, 
— how he had sought an introduction to her, — and how at 
first she rather disliked him than not; but he was so good 
and so kind, and when at last he proposed — and she had 
frankly told him all about her girlish flight and infatuation 
— how generously he had thanked her for a candour which 
had placed her as high in his esteem as she had been before 
in his love. “And from that moment,” said Mrs. Braefield, 
passionately, “ my whole heart leaped to him. And now you 
know all; and here we are at the Lodge.” 

The pony-phaeton went with great speed up a broad gravel- 
drive, bordered with rare evergreens, and stopped at a hand- 
some house with a portico in front, and a long conservatory 
at the garden side, — one of those houses which belong to 
“city gentlemen,” and often contain more comfort and ex- 
hibit more luxury than many a stately manorial mansion. 

Mrs. Braefield evidently felt some pride as she led Kenelm 
through the handsome hall, paved with Malvern tiles and 
adorned with Seagliola columns, and into a drawing-room 
furnished with much taste and opening on a spacious flower- 
garden. 

“But where is Mr. Braefield?” asked Kenelm. 

“Oh, he has taken the rail to his office; but he will be 
back long before dinner, and of course you dine with us.” 

“You ’re very hospitable, but — 

“No buts: I will take no excuse. Don’t fear that you 
shall have only mutton-chops and a rice-pudding; and, be- 
sides, I have a children’s party coming at two o’clock, and 
there will be all sorts of fun. You are fond of children, I 
am sure? ” 
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“ I rather think I am not. But I have never clearly ascer- 
tained my own inclinations upon that subject.” 

“ Well, you shall have ample opportunity to do so to-day. 
And oh! I promise you the sight of the loveliest face that you 
can picture to yourself when you think of your future wife.” 

“My future wife, I hope, is not yet born,” said Kenelm, 
wearily, and with much effort suppressing a yawn. “But at 
all events, I will stay till after two o’clock; for two o’clock, 
I presume, means luncheon.” 

“Mrs. Braefield laughed. “You retain your appetite?” 

“ Most single men do, provided they don’t fall in love and 
become doubled up,” , 

At this abominable attempt at a pun, Mrs. Braefield dis- 
dained to laugh; but turning away from its perpetrator she 
took off her hat and gloves and passed her hands lightly over 
her forehead, as if to smooth back some vagrant tress in locks 
already sufficiently sheen and trim. She was not quite so 
pretty in female attire as she had appeared in boy’s dress, 
nor did she look quite as young. In all other respects she 
was wonderfully improved. There was a serener, a more 
settled intelligence in her frank bright eyes, a milder expres- 
sion in the play of her parted lips. Kenelm gazed at her 
with pleased admiration. And as now, turning from the 
glass, she encountered his look, a deeper colour came into the 
clear delicacy of her cheeks, and the frank eyes moistened. 
She came up to him as he sat, and took his hand in both 
hers, pressing it warmly. “Ah, Mr. Chillingly,” she said, 
with impulsive tremulous tones, “look round, look round this 
happy, peaceful home! — the life so free from a care, the hus- 
band whom I so love and honour; all the blessings that I 
might have so recklessly lost forever had I not met with you, 
had I been punished as I deserved. How often I thought of 
your words, that ‘you would be proud of my friendship when 
we met again ’ ! What strength they gave me in my hours of 
humbled self-reproach!” Her voice here died away as if in 
the effort to suppress a sob. 

She released his hand, and, before he could answer, passed 
quickly through the open sash into the garden. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The children, have come, — some thirty of them, pretty as 
English children generally are, happy in the joy of the 
summer sunshine, and the flower lawns, and the feast under 
cover of an awning suspended between chestnut-trees, and 
carpeted with sward. 

No doubt Ken elm held his own at the banquet, and did his 
best to increase the general gayety, for whenever he spoke 
the children listened eagerly, and when he had done they 
laughed mirthfully. 

“The fair face I promised you,” whispered Mrs. Eraefield, 
“ is not here yet. I have a little note from the young lady 
to say that Mrs. Cameron does not feel very well this morn- 
ing, but hopes to recover sufficiently to come later in the 
afternoon.” 

“And pray who is Mrs. Cameron?” 

“Ah! I forgot that you are a stranger to the place. Mrs. 
Cameron is the aunt with whom Lily resides. Is it not a 
pretty name, Lily?” 

“Very! emblematic of a spinster that does not spin, with a 
white head and a thin stalk.” 

“Then the name belies my Lily, as you will see.” 

The children now finished their feast, and betook them- 
selves to dancing in an alley smoothed for a croquet-ground, 
and to the sound of a violin played by the old grandfather of 
one of the party. While Mrs. Braefield was busying herself 
with forming the dance, Kenelm seized the occasion to es- 
cape from a young nymph of the age of twelve who had sat 
next him at the banquet, and taken so great a fancy to him 
that he began to fear she would vow never to forsake his 
side, and stole away undetected. 

There are times when the mirth of others only saddens us, 
especially the mirth of children with high spirits, that jar on 
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our own quiet mood. Gliding through a dense shrubbery, in 
which, though the lilacs were faded, the laburnum still re- 
tained here and there the waning gold of its clusters, KLenelm 
came into a recess which bounded his steps and invited him 
to repose. It was a circle, so formed artificially by slight 
trellises, to which clung parasite roses heavy with leaves 
and flowers. In the midst played a tiny fountain with a sil- 
very murmuring sound; at the background, dominating the 
place, rose the crests of stately trees, on which the sun- 
light shimmered, but which rampired out all horizon beyond. 
Even as in life do the great dominant passions — love, ambi- 
tion, desire of power or gold or fame or knowledge — form 
the proud background to the brief-lived flowerets of our 
youth, lift our eyes beyond the smile of their bloom, catch 
the glint of a loftier sunbeam, and yet, and yet, exclude our 
sight from the lengths and the widths of the space which ex- 
tends behind and beyond them. 

Kenelm threw himself on the turf beside the fountain. 
Erom afar came the whoop and the laugh of the children in 
their sports or their dance. At the distance their joy did not 
sadden him, — he marvelled why; and thus, in musing rev- 
ery, thought to explain the why to himself. 

“The poet,” so ran his lazy thinking, “has told us that 
1 distance lends enchantment to the view,’ and thus compares 
to the charm of distance the illusion of hope. But the poet 
narrows the scope of his own illustration. Distance lends 
enchantment to the ear as well as to the sight; nor to these 
bodily senses alone. Memory no less than hope owes its 
charm to ‘the far away.’ 

“I cannot imagine myself again a child when I am in the 
midst of young noisy children. But as their noise reaches 
me here, subdued and mellowed, and knowing, thank Heaven, 
that the urchins are not within reach of me, I could readily 
dream myself back into childhood, and into sympathy with 
the lost playfields of school. 

“So surely it must be with grief: how different the terri- 
ble agony for a beloved one just gone from earth, to the soft 
regret for one who disappeared into Heaven years ago! So 
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with, the art of poetry: how imperatively, when it deals with 
the great emotions of tragedy, it must remove the actors from 
ns, in proportion as the emotions are to elevate, and the trag- 
edy is to please us by the tears it draws! Imagine onr shock 
if a poet were to place on the stage some wise gentleman 
With whom we dined yesterday, and who was discovered to 
have killed his father and married his mother. But when 
(Edipus commits those unhappy mistakes nobody is shocked. 
Oxford in the nineteenth century is a long way off from 
Thebes three thousand or four thousand years ago. 

“And,” continued Kenelm, plunging deeper into the maze 
of metaphysical criticism, “even where the poet deals with 
persons and things close upon our daily sight, — if he would 
give them poetic charm he must resort to a sort of moral or 
psychological distance; the nearer they are to us in external 
circumstance, the farther they must be in some internal 
peculiarities. Werter and Clarissa Harlowe are described as 
contemporaries of their artistic creation, and with the minut- 
est details of apparent realism; yet they are at once removed 
from our daily lives by their idiosyncrasies and their fates. 
We know that while Werter and Clarissa are so near to us in 
much that we sympathize with them as friends and kinsfolk, 
they are yet as much remote from us in the poetic and ideal- 
ized side of their natures as if they belonged to the age of 
Homer; and this it is that invests with charm the very pain 
which their fate inflicts on us. Thus, I suppose, it must be 
in love. If the love we feel is to have the glamour of poetry, 
it must be love for some one morally at a distance from our 
ordinary habitual selves; in short, differing from us in attri- 
butes which, however near we draw to the possessor, we can 
never approach, never blend, in attributes of our own; so 
that there is something in the loved one that always remains 
an ideal, — a mystery, — ‘a sun-bright summit mingling with 
the sky ’ ! ” 

Herewith the soliloquist’s musings glided vaguely into 
mere revery. He closed his eyes drowsily, not asleep, nor 
yet quite awake; as sometimes in bright summer days when 
we recline on the grass we do close our eyes, and yet dimly 
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recognize a golden light bathing the drowsy lids ; and athwart 
that light images come and go like dreams, though we know 
that we are not dreaming. 


CHAPTER Y. 

From this state, half comatose, half unconscious, Kenelm 
was roused slowly, reluctantly. Something struck softly on 
his cheek, — again a little less softly; he opened his eyes, — 
they fell first upon two tiny rosebuds, which, on striking his 
face, had fallen on his breast; and then looking up, he saw 
before him, in an opening of the trellised circle, a female 
child’s laughing face. Her hand was still uplifted charged 
with another rosebud, but behind the child’s figure, looking 
oyer her shoulder and holding back the menacing arm, was a 
face as innocent but lovelier far,— the face of a girl in her 
first youth, framed round with the blossoms that festooned 
the trellise. How the face became the flowers! It seemed 
the fairy spirit of them. 

Kenelm started and rose to his feet. The child, the one 
whom he had so ungallantly escaped from ran towards him 
through a wicket in the circle. Her companion disappeared. 

“Is it you?” said Kenelm to the child, “you who pelted 
me so cruelly? Ungrateful creature! Did I not give you 
the best strawberries in the dish and all my own cream?” 

“ But why did you run away and hide yourself when you 
ought to be dancing with me? ” replied the young lady, evad- 
ing, with the instinct of her sex, all answer to the reproach 
she had deserved. 

“I did not run away, and it is clear that I did not mean to 
hide myself, since you so easily found me out. But who was 
the young lady with you? I suspect she pelted me too, for 
she seems to have run away to hide herself.” 

“No, she did not pelt you; she wanted to stop me, and 
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yoa would have had another rosebud — oh, so much bigger! 

— if she had not held back my arm. Don’t you know her, 

— don’t you know Lily?” 

“No; so that is Lily? You shall introduce me to her.” 

By this time they had passed out of the circle through the 
little wicket opposite the path by which Ivenelm had entered, 
and opening at once on the lawn. Here at some distance the 
children were grouped, some reclined on the grass, some 
walking to and fro, in the interval of the dance. 

In the space between the group and the trellise Lily was 
walking alone and quickly. The child left Kenelm’s side 
and ran after her friend, soon overtook, but did not succeed 
in arresting her steps. Lily did not pause till she had 
reached the grassy ball-room, and here all the children came 
round her and shut out her delicate form from Kenelm’s 
sight. 

Before he had reached the place, Mrs. Braefield met him. 

“ Lily is come ! ” 

“I know it: I have seen her.” 

“Is not she beautiful?” 

“I must see more of her if I am to answer critically; but 
before you introduce me, may I be permitted to ask who and 
what is Lily?” 

Mrs. Braefield paused a moment before she answered, and 
yet the answer was brief enough not to need much considera- 
tion. “She is a Miss Mordaunt, an orphan; and, as I before 
told you, resides with her aunt, Mrs. Cameron, a widow. 
They have the prettiest cottage you ever saw on the banks of 
the river, or rather rivulet, about a mile from this place. 
Mrs. Cameron is a very good, simple-hearted woman. As to 
Lily, I can praise her beauty only with safe conscience, for 
as yet she is a mere child, — her mind quite unformed.” 

“Did you ever meet any man, much less any woman, 
whose mind was formed?” muttered Kenelm. “I am sure 
mine is not, and never will be on this earth.” 

Mrs. Braefield did not hear this low-voiced observation. 
She was looking about for Lily; and perceiving her at last 
as the children who surrounded her were dispersing to renew 
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the dance, she took Kenelm’s arm, led him to the young lady, 
and a formal introduction took place. 

Formal as it could he on those sunlit swards, amidst the 
joy of summer and the laugh of children. In such scene and 
such circumstance formality does not last long. I know not 
how it was, but in a very few minutes Kenelrn and Lily had 
ceased to be strangers to each other. They found themselves 
seated apart from the rest of the merry-makers, on the bank 
shadowed by lime-trees; the man listening with downcast 
eyes, the girl with mobile shifting glances now on earth, now 
on heaven, and talking freely, gayly, — like the babble of 
a happy stream, with a silvery dulcet voice and a sparkle of 
rippling smiles. 

No doubt this is a reversal of the formalities of well-bred 
life, and conventional narrating thereof. According to them, 
no doubt, it is for the man to talk and the maid to listen; 
but I state the facts as they were, honestly. And Lily knew 
no more of the formalities of drawing-room life than a sky- 
lark fresh from its nest knows of the song-teacher and the 
cage. She was still so much of a child. Mrs. Braeheld was 
right : her mind was still so unformed. 

What she did talk about in that first talk between them 
that could make the meditative Kenelrn listen so mutely, so 
intently, I know not, at least I could not jot it down on 
paper. I fear it was very egotistical, as the talk of children 
generally is, — about herself and her aunt, and her home and 
her friends ; all her friends seemed children like herself, * 
though younger, — Cleminy the chief of them. Clemmy was 
the one who had taken a fancy to Kenelrn. And amidst all 
this ingenuous prattle there came flashes of a quick intellect, 
a lively fancy, — nay, even a poetry of expression or of senti- 
ment. It might be the talk of a child, but certainly not of a 
silly child. But as soon as the dance was over, the little 
ones again gathered round Lily. Evidently she was the 
prime favourite of them all; and as her companion had now 
become tired of dancing, new sports Were proposed, and Lily 
was carried off to “ Prisoner’s Base. ” 

“I am very happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. Chil- 
21 
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lingly,” said a frank, pleasant voice; and a well-dressed, 
good-looking man held out his hand to Kenelm. 

“My husband,” said Mrs. Braefield, with a certain pride 
in her look. 

Kenelm responded cordially to the civilities of the master 
of the house, who had just returned from his city office, and 
left all its cares behind him. You had only to look at him 
to see that he was prosperous, and deserved to be so. There 
were in his countenance the signs of strong sense, of good- 
humour, — above all, of an active energetic temperament. A 
man of broad smooth forehead, keen hazel eyes, firm lips and 
jaw; with a happy contentment in himself, his house, the 
world in general, mantling over his genial smile, and out- 
spoken in the metallic ring of his voice. 

“You will stay and dine with us, of course,” said Mr. 
Braefield; “and, unless you want very much to be in town 
to-night, I hope you will take a bed here.” 

Kenelm hesitated. 

“Do stay at least till to-morrow,” said Mrs. Braefield. 
Kenelm hesitated still ; and while hesitating his eye rested on 
Lily, leaning on the arm of a middle-aged lady, and approach- 
ing the hostess,— evidently to take leave. 

“I cannot resist so tempting an invitation,” said Kenelm, 
and he fell back a little behind Lily and her companion. 

“Thank you much for so pleasant a day,” said Mrs. Cam- 
eron to the hostess. “ Lily has enjoyed herself extremely. 
I only regret we could not come earlier.” 

“If you are walking home,” said Mr. Braefield, “let me 
accompany you. I want to speak to your gardener about his 
heart’s-ease : it is much finer than mine.” 

“If so,” said Kenelm to Lily, “may I come too? Of all 
flowers that grow, heart J s-ease is the one I most prize.” 

A few minutes afterwards Kenelm was walking by the side 
of Lily along the banks of a little stream, tributary to the 
Thames; Mrs. Cameron and Mr. Braefield in advance, for 
the path only held two abreast. 

Suddenly Lily left his side, allured by a rare butterfly — I 
think it is called the Emperor of Morocco — that was sunning 
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its yellow wings upon a group of wild reeds. She succeeded 
in capturing this wanderer in her straw hat, over which she 
drew her sun-veil. After this notable capture she returned 
demurely to Kenelm’s side. 

“ Do you collect insects?” said that philosopher, as much 
surprised as it was his nature to be at anything. 

“Only butterflies,” answered Lily; “they are not insects, 
you know; they are souls.” 

“Emblems of souls you mean, — at least, so the Greeks 
prettily represented them to be.” 

“No, real souls, — the souls of infants that die in their cra- 
dles unbaptized ; and if they are taken care of, and not eaten 
by birds, and live a year then they pass into fairies.” 

“It is a very poetical idea, Miss Mordaunt, and founded 
on evidence quite as rational as other assertions of the meta- 
morphosis of one creature into another. Perhaps you can do 
what the philosophers cannot, — tell me how you learned a 
new idea to be an incontestable fact?” 

“I don’t know,” replied Lily, looking very much puzzled; 
“ perhaps I learned it in a book, or perhaps I dreamed it.” 

“You could not make a wiser answer if you were a philoso- 
pher. But you talk of taking care of butterflies ; how do you 
do that? Do you impale them on pins stuck into a glass 
case?” 

“Impale them! How can you talk so cruelly? You de- 
serve to be pinched by the fairies.” 

“I am afraid,” thought Kenelm, compassionately, “that 
my companion has no mind to be formed; what is euphoni- 
ously called ‘an innocent.’” 

He shook his head and remained silent. 

Lily resumed, — 

“ I will show you my collection when we get home ; they 
seem so happy. I am sure there are some of them who know 
me : they will feed from my hand. I have only had one die 
since I began to collect them last summer.” 

“Then you have kept them a year: they ought to have 
turned into fairies.” 

“I suppose many of them have. Of course I let out all 
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those that had. been with me twelve months : they don’t turn 
to fairies in the cage, you know. Now I have only those I 
caught this year, or last autumn; the prettiest don’t appear 
till the autumn.” 

The girl here bent her uncovered head over the straw hat, 
her tresses shadowing it, and uttered loving words to the 
prisoner. Then again she looked up and around her, and 
abruptly stopped, and exclaimed, — 

“How can people live in towns? How can people say they 
are ever dull in the country? Look,” she continued, gravely 
and earnestly, “look at that tall pine-tree, with its long 
branch sweeping over the water; see how, as the breeze 
catches it, it changes its shadow, and how .the shadow changes 
the play of the sunlight on the brook : — 

“ ‘ Wave your tops, ye pines ; 

With every plant, in sign of worship wave.’ 

What an interchange of music there must be between Nature 
and a poet!” 

Kenelm was startled. This “an innocent ” ! — this a girl 
who had no mind to be formed ! In that presence he could 
not be cynical; could not speak of Nature as a mechanism, a 
lying humbug, as lie had done to the man poet. He replied 
gravely,— 

“ The Creator has gifted the whole universe with language, 
but few are the hearts that can interpret it. Happy those to 
whom it is no foreign tongue, acquired imperfectly with care 
and pain, hut rather a native language, learned unconsciously 
from the lips of the great mother. To them the butterfly’s 
wing may well buoy into heaven a fairy’s soul!” 

When he had thus said Lily turned, and for the first time 
attentively looked into his dark soft eyes ; then instinctively 
she laid her light hand on his arm, and said in a low voice, 
“Talk on; talk thus: I like to hear you.” 

But Kenelm did not talk on. They had now arrived at the 
garden-gate of Mrs. Cameron’s cottage, and the elder persons 
in advance paused at the gate and walked with them to the 
house. 
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It was a long, low, irregular cottage, without pretension to 
architectural beauty, yet exceedingly picturesque, — a flower- 
garden, large, but in proportion to the house, with parterres 
in which the colours were exquisitely assorted, sloping to the 
grassy margin of the rivulet, where the stream expanded into 
a lake-like basin, narrowed at either end by locks, from 
which with gentle sound flowed shallow waterfalls. By the 
banks was a rustic seat, half overshadowed by the drooping 
boughs of a vast willow. 

The inside of the house was in harmony with the exterior, 
— cottage-like, but with an unmistakable air of refinement 
about the rooms, even in the little entrance-hall, which was 
painted in Pompeian frescos. 

“Come and see my butterfly-cage, ” said Lily, whisperingly. 

Kenelm followed her through the window that opened on 
the garden ; and at one end of a small conservatory, or rather 
greenhouse, was the habitation of these singular favourites. 
It was as large as a small room; three sides of it formed by 
minute wirework, with occasional draperies of muslin or 
other slight material, and covered at intervals, sometimes 
within, sometimes without, by dainty creepers ; a tiny cistern 
in the centre, from which upsprang a sparkling jet. Lily 
cautiously lifted a sash-door and glided in, closing it behind 
her. Her entrance set in movement a multitude of gossamer 
wings, some fluttering round her, some more boldly settling 
on her hair or dress. Kenelm thought she had not vainly 
boasted when she said that some of the creatures had learned to 
know her. She released the Emperor of Morocco from her hat ; 
it circled round her fearlessly, and then vanished amidst the 
leaves of the creepers. Lily opened the door and came out. 

“ I have heard of a philosopher who tamed a w'asp, ” said 
Kenelm, “ but never before of a young lady who tamed 
butterflies.” 

“No,” said Lily, proudly; “I believe I am the first who 
attempted it. I don’t think I should have attempted it if I 
had been told that others had succeeded before me. Hot that 
I have succeeded quite. Ho matter; if they don’t love me, 
I love them.” 
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They re-entered the drawing-room, and Mrs. Cameron 
addressed Kenelm. 

“Do you know much of this part of the country, Mr. 
Chillingly?” 

“ It is quite new to me, and more rural than many districts 
farther from London.” 

“ That is the good fortune of most of our home counties, ” 
said Mr. Braefield; “they escape the smoke and din of manu- 
facturing towns, and agricultural science has not demolished 
their leafy hedgerows. The walks through our green lanes 
are as much bordered with convolvulus and honeysuckle as 
they were when Haak Walton sauntered through them to 
angle in that stream ! ” 

“Does tradition say that he angled in that stream? I 
thought his haunts were rather on the other side of London.” 

“Possibly; I am not learned in Walton or in his art, but 
there is an old summer-house, on the other side of the lock 
yonder, on which is carved the name of Izaak Walton, but 
whether by his own hand or another’s who shall say? Has 
Mr. Melville been here lately, Mrs. Cameron?” 

“No, not for several months.” 

“He has had a glorious success this year. We may hope 
that at last his genius is acknowledged by the world. I 
meant to buy his picture, but I was not in time: a Manchester 
man was before me.” 

“Who is Mr. Melville? any relation to you?” whispered 
Kenelm to Lily. 

“Relation,— I scarcely know. Yes, I suppose so, because 
he is my guardian. But if he were the nearest relation on 
earth, I could not love him more,” said Lily, with impulsive 
eagerness, her cheeks flushing, her eyes filling with tears. 

“ And he is an artist, — a painter? ” asked Kenelm. 

“Oh, yes; no one paints such beautiful pictures,— no one 
so clever, no one so kind.” , 

Kenelm strove to recollect if he had ever heard the name 
of Melville as a painter, but in vain. Kenelm, however, 
knew but little of painters: they were not in his way; and 
he owned to himself, very humbly, that there might be many 
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a living painter cf eminent renown whose name and works 
would be strange to him. 

He glanced round the wall; Lily interpreted his look. 
“There are no pictures of his here,” said she; “there is 
one in my own room. I will show it you when you come 
again.” 

“And now,” said Mr. Braefield, rising, “I must just have 
a word with your gardener, and then go home. We dine ear- 
lier here than in London, Mr. Chillingly.” 

As the two gentlemen, after taking leave, re-entered the 
hall, Lily followed them and said to Kenelm, “What time 
will you come to-morrow to see the picture?” 

Kenelm averted his head, and then replied, not with his 
wonted courtesy, but briefly and brusquely, — 

“ I fear I cannot call to-morrow. I shall be far away by 
sunrise.” 

Lily made no answer, but turned back into the room. 

Mr. Braefield found the gardener watering a flower-border, 
conferred with him about the heart’s-ease, and then joined 
Kenelm, who had halted a few yards beyond the garden- 
gate. 

“A pretty little place that,” said Mr. Braefield, with a 
sort of lordly compassion, as became the owner of Braefield- 
ville. “What I call quaint.” 

“Yes, quaint,” echoed Kenelm, abstractedly. 

“It is always the case with houses enlarged by degrees. I 
have heard my poor mother say that when Melville or Mrs. 
Cameron first bought it, it was little better than a mere la- 
bourer’s cottage, with a field attached to it. And two or 
three years afterwards a room or so more was built, and a bit 
of the field taken in for a garden ; and then by degrees the 
whole part now inhabited by the family was built, leaving 
only the old cottage as a scullery and washhouse; and the 
whole field was turned into the garden, as you see. But 
whether it was Melville’s money or the aunt’s that did it, I 
don’t know. More likely the aunt’s. I don’t see what in- 
terest Melville has in the place : he does not go there often, 
I fancy; it is not his home.” 
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“Mr. Melville, it seems, is a painter, and, from what 1 
heard yon say, a successful one.” 

“I fancy he had little success before this year. But surely 
you saw his pictures at the Exhibition? ” 

“I am ashamed to say I have not been to the Exhibition.” 

“ You surprise me. However, Melville had three pictures 
there, — all very good; but the one I wished to buy made 
much more sensation than the others, and has suddenly lifted 
him from obscurity into fame.” 

“ He appears to be a relation of Miss Mordaunt’s, but so 
distant a one that she could not even tell me what grade of 
cousmship he could claim.” 

“Nor can I. He is her guardian, I know. The relation- 
ship, if any, must, as you say, be very distant; for Melville 
is of humble extraction, while any one can see that -Mrs. 
Cameron is a thorough gentlewoman, and Lily Mordaunt is 
her sister’s child. I have heard my mother say that it was 
Melville, then a very young man, who bought the cottage, 
perhaps with Mrs. Cameron’s money; saying it was for a 
widowed lady, whose husband had left her with very small 
means. And when Mrs. Cameron arrived with Lily, then a 
mere infant, she was in deep mourning, and a very young 
woman herself, — pretty too. If Melville had been a fre- 
quent visitor then, of course there would have been scandal; 
but he very seldom came, and when he did, he lodged in a 
cottage, Cromwell Lodge, on the other side of the brook; now 
and then bringing with him a fellow-lodger,— some other 
young artist, I suppose, for the sake of angling. So there 
could be no cause for scandal, and nothing can be more blame- 
less than poor Mrs. Cameron’s life. My mother, who then 
resided at Braefieldville, took a great fancy to both Lily and 
hex aunt, and when by degrees the cottage grew into a gen- 
teel sort of place, the few gentry in the neighbourhood fol- 
lowed my mother’s example and were very kind to Mrs. 
Cameron, so that she has now her place in the society about 
here, and is much liked.” 

“And Mr. Melville? — does he still very seldom come 
here?” 
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“To say truth, he has not been at all since I settled at 
Braefieldville. The place was left to my mother for her life, 
and I was not much there during her occupation. In fact, 
I was then a junior partner in our firm, and conducted the 
branch business in New York, coming over to England for 
my holiday once a year or so. When my mother died, there 
was much to arrange before I could settle personally in Eng- 
land, and I did not come to settle at Braefieldville till I mar- 
ried. I did see Melville on one of my visits to the place 
some years ago ; but, between ourselves, he is not the sort of 
person whose intimate acquaintance one would wish to court. 
My mother told me he was an idle, dissipated man, and I 
have heard from others that he was very unsteady. Mr. 

, the great painter, told me that he was a loose fish; 

and I suppose his habits were against his getting on, till this 
year, when, perhaps, by a lucky accident, he has painted a 
picture that raises him to the top of the tree. But is not 
Miss Lily wondrously nice to look at? What a pity her 
education has been so much neglected!” 

“Has it?” 

“Have not you discovered that already? She has not had 
even a music-master, though my wife says she has a good 
ear, and can sing prettily enough. As for reading I don’t 
think she has read anything but fairy tales and poetry, and 
such silly stuff. However, she is very young yet; and now 
that her guardian can sell his pictures, it is to be hoped that 
he will do more justice to his ward. Painters and actors 
are not so regular in their private lives as we plain men are, 
and great allowance is to be made for them; still, every one 
is bound to do his duty. I am sure you agree with me? ” 

“Certainly,” said Kenelm, with an emphasis which startled 
the merchant. “That is an admirable maxim of yours: it 
seems a commonplace, yet how often, when it is put into our 
heads, it strikes as a novelty ! A duty may be a very diffi- 
cult thing, a very disagreeable thing, and, what is strange, it 
is often a very invisible thing. It is present, — close before 
us, and yet we don’t see it; somebody shouts its name in our 
ears, ‘Duty,’ and straight it towers before us a grim giant. 
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Pardon me if I leave you: I can’t stay to dine. Duty sum- 
mons me elsewhere. Make my excuses to Mrs. Brae-field.” 

Before Mr. Braefield could recover his self-possession, 
Kenelm had vaulted over a stile and was gone. 


CHAPTER VI. 

Kenelm walked into the shop kept by the Somerses, and 
found Jessie still at the counter. “Give me back my knap- 
sack. Thank you, ” he said, flinging the knapsack across his 
shoulders. “Now, do me a favour. A portmanteau of mine 
ought to be at the station. Send for it, and keep it till I 
give further directions. I think of going to Oxford for a day 
or two. Mrs. Somers, one more word with you. Think, an- 
swer frankly, are you, as you said this morning, thoroughly 
happy, and yet married to the man you loved?” 

“ Oh, so happy ! ” 

“And wish for nothing beyond? Do not wish Will to be 
other than he is? ” 

“God forbid! You frighten me, sir.” 

“Brighten you! Be it so. Every one who is happy should 
be frightened lest happiness fly away. Do your best to chain 
it, and you will, for you attach Duty to Happiness ; and,” 
muttered Kenelm, as he turned from the shop, “ Duty is 
sometimes not a rose-coloured tie, but a heavy iron-hued 
clog.” 

He strode on through the street towards the sign-post with 
“ To Oxford ” inscribed thereon. And whether he spoke lit- 
erally of the knapsack, or metaphorically of duty, he mur- 
mured, as he strode, — 

“A pedlar’s pack that bows tbe bearer down.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Ken-elm might have reached Oxford that night, for he was 
a rapid and untirable pedestrian; but he halted a little after 
the moon rose, and laid himself down to rest beneath a new- 
mown haystack, not very far from the high road. 

He did not sleep. Meditatingly propped on his elbow, he 
said to himself, — 

“ It is long since I have wondered at nothing. I wonder 
now: can this be love, — really love, — unmistakably love? 
Pooh ! it is impossible ; the very last person in the world to 
be in love with. Let us reason upon it, — you, myself, and 
I. To begin with, — face! What is face? In a few years 
the most beautiful face may be very plain. Take the Venus 
at Florence. Animate her; see her ten years after; a chig- 
non, front teeth (blue or artificially white), mottled com- 
plexion, double chin, — all that sort of plump prettiness goes 
into double chin. Face, bah! What man of sense — what 
pupil of Welby, the realist — can fall in love with a face? 
and even if I were simpleton enough to do so, pretty faces 
are as common as daisies. Cecilia Travers has more regular 
features; Jessie Wiles a richer colouring. I was not in love 
with them, — not a bit of it. Myself, you have nothing to 
say there. Well, then, mind? Talk of mind, indeed! a 
creature whose favourite companionship is that of butterflies, 
and who tells me that butterflies are the souls of infants un- 
baptized. What an article for ‘The Londoner,’ on the cul- 
ture of young women! What a girl for Miss Garrett and 
Miss Emily Faithfull! Put aside Mind as we have done 
Face. What rests? — the Frenchman’s ideal of happy mar- 
riage? congenial circumstance of birth, fortune, tastes, hab- 
its. Worse still. Myself, answer honestly, are you not 
floored? ” 

Whereon “Myself” took up the parable and answered, 
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“0 thou fool! why wert thou so ineffably blessed in one pres- 
ence? Why, in quitting that presence, did Duty become so 
grim? Why dost thou address to me those inept pedantic 
questionings, under the light of yon moon, which has sud- 
denly ceased to be to thy thoughts an astronomical body and 
has become, forever and forever, identified in thy heart’s 
dreams with romance and poesy and first love? Why, instead 
of gazing on that uncomfortable orb, art thou not quickening 
thy steps towards a cozy inn and a good supper at Oxford? 
Kenelin, my friend, thou art in for it. No disguising the 
fact: thou art in love!” 

“I ’ll be hanged if I am,” said the Second in the Dualism 
of Kenelm’s mind; and therewith he shifted his knapsack 
into a pillow, turned his eyes from the moon, and still could 
not sleep. The face of Lily still haunted his eyes ; the voice 
of Lily still rang in his ears. 

Oh, my reader! dost thou here ask me to tell thee what 
Lily was like? — was she dark? was she fair? was she tall? 
was she short? Never shalt thou learn these secrets from 
me. Imagine to thyself the being to which thine whole of 
life, body and mind and soul, moved irresistibly as the 
needle to the pole. Let her be tall or short, dark or fair, she 
is that which out of all womankind has suddenly become the 
one woman for thee. Fortunate art thou, my reader, if thou 
chance to have heard the popular song of {i My Queen ” sung 
by the one lady who alone can sing it with expression worthy 
the verse of the poetess and the music of the composition, by 
the sister of the exquisite songstress. But if thou hast not 
heard the verse thus sung, to an accompaniment thus com- 
posed, still the words themselves are, or ought to be, familiar 
to thee, if thou art, as I take for granted, a lover of the true 
lyrical muse. Recall then the words supposed to be uttered 
by him who knows himself destined to do homage to one he 
has not yet beheld: — 

“She is standing somewhere, — she I shall honour, 

She that I wait for, my queen, my queen ; 

Whether her hair be golden or raven, 

Whether her eyes he hazel or blue, 
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I know not now, it will be engraven 
Some day hence as my loveliest hue. . 

She may be humble or proud, my lady, 

Or that sweet calm which is just between ; 

But whenever she comes, she will find me ready 
To do her homage, my queen, my queen.” 

Was it possible that the cruel boy-god “who sharpens his 
arrows on the whetstone of the human heart ” had found the 
moment to avenge himself for the neglect of his altars and 
the scorn of his power? Must that redoubted knight-errant, 
the hero of this tale, despite the Three Fishes on his charmed 
shield, at last veil the crest and bow the knee, and murmur 
to himself, “ She has come, my queen ” ? 


CHAPTER Yin. 

The next morning Kenelm arrived at Oxford, — “Yet um 
secretumque Mouseion.” 

If there be a place in this busy island which may distract 
the passion of youth from love to scholarship, to Ritualism, 
to mediaeval associations, to that sort of poetical sentiment or 
poetical fanaticism which a Mivers and a Welby and an ad- 
vocate of the Realistic School would hold in contempt, — cer- 
tainly that place is Oxford, — • home, nevertheless, of great 
thinkers and great actors in the practical wotM. 

The vacation had not yet commenced, but the commence- 
ment was near at hand. Kenelm thought he could recognize 
the leading men hj their slower walk and more abstracted 
expression of countenance. Among the Fellows was the emi- 
nent author of that book which had so powerfully fascinated 
the earlier adolescence of Kenelm Chillingly, and who had 
himself been subject to the fascination of a yet stronger spirit. 
The Rev. Decimus Roach had been ever an intense and rever- 
ent admirer of John Henry Newman, — an admirer, I mean, 
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of the pure and lofty character of the man, quite apart from 
sympathy with his doctrines. But although Roach remained 
an unconverted Protestant of orthodox, if High Church, 
creed, yet there was one tenet he did hold in common with 
the author of the “Apologia.” He ranked celibacy among 
the virtues most dear to Heaven. In that eloquent treatise, 
“The Approach to the Angels,” he not only maintained that 
the state of single blessedness was strictly incumbent on 
every member of a Christian priesthood, but to be com- 
mended to the adoption of every conscientious layman. 

It was the desire to confer with this eminent theologian 
that had induced Kenelm to direct his steps to Oxford. 

Mr. Roach was a friend of Welby, at whose house, when 
a pupil, Kenelm had once or twice met him, and been even 
more charmed by his conversation than by his treatise. 

Kenelm called on Mr. Roach, who received him very gra- 
ciously, and, not being a tutor or examiner, placed his time 
at Kenelm’ s disposal; took him the round of the colleges and 
the Bodleian; invited him to dine in his college-hall; and 
after dinner led him into his own rooms, and gave him an 
excellent bottle of Chateau Margeaux. 

Mr. Roach was somewhere about fifty, — a good-looking 
man and evidently thought himself so; for he wore his 
hair long behind and parted in the middle, which is not 
done by men who form modest estimates of their personal 
appearance. 

Kenelm was not long in drawing out his host on the sub- 
ject to which that profound thinker had devoted so much 
meditation. 

“lean scarcely convey to you,” said Kenelm, “the intense 
admiration with which I have studied your noble work, ( Ap- 
proach to the Angels.’ It produced a great effect on me in 
the age between boyhood and youth. But of late some doubts 
on the universal application of your doctrine have crept into 
my mind.” 

“-Ay, indeed?” said Mr. Roach, with an expression of in- 
terest in his face. 

“And I come to you for their solution.” 
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Mr. Roach turned away his head, and pushed the bottle to 
Kenelin. 

“X am quite willing to concede,” resumed the heir of the 
Chillinglys, “that a priesthood should stand apart from the 
distracting cares of a family, and pure from all carnal 
affections.” 

“Hem, liem,” grunted Mr. Roach, taking his knee on his 
lap and caressing it. 

“I go further,” continued Kenelm, “and supposing with 
you that the Confessional has all the importance, whether in 
its monitory or its cheering effects upon repentant sinners, 
which is attached to it by the Roman Catholics, and that it 
ought to be no less cultivated by the Reformed Church, it 
seems to me essential that the Confessor should have no 
better half to whom it can be even suspected he may, in an 
unguarded moment, hint at the frailties of one of her female 
acquaintances.” 

“I pushed that argument too far,” murmured Roach. 

“Not a bit of it. Celibacy in the Confessor stands or falls 
with the Confessional. Your argument there is as sound as a 
bell. But when it comes to the layman, I think I detect a 
difference.” 

Mr. Roach shook his head, and replied stoutly, “No; if 
celibacy be incumbent on the one, it is equally incumbent on 
the other. I say ‘if.’ ” 

“Permit me to deny that assertion. Do not fear that I 
shall insult your understanding by the popular platitude; 
namely, that if celibacy were universal, in a very few years 
the human race would be extinct. As you have justly ob- 
served, in answer to that fallacy, c It is the duty of each hu- 
man soul to strive towards the highest perfection of the 
spiritual state for itself, and leave the fate of the human race 
to the care of the Creator.’ If celibacy be necessary to spir- 
itual perfection, how do we know but that it may be the pur- 
pose and decree of the All Wise that the human race, having 
attained to that perfection, should disappear from earth? 
Universal celibacy would thus be the euthanasia of mankind. 
On the other hand, if the Creator decided that the kumaD 
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race, having culminated to this crowning but barren flower of 
perfection, should nevertheless continue to increase and mul- 
tiply upon earth, have you not victoriously exclaimed, * Pre- 
sumptuous mortal! how eanst thou presume to limit the 
resources of the Almighty? Would it not be easy for Him 
to continue some other mode, unexposed to trouble and sin 
and passion, as in the nuptials of the vegetable world, by 
which the generations will be renewed? Can we suppose 
that the angels — the immortal companies of heaven — are 
not hourly increasing in number, and extending their popu- 
lation throughout infinity? and yet in heaven there is no 
marrying nor giving in marriage.’ All this, clothed by you 
in words which my memory only serves me to quote imper- 
fectly, — all this I unhesitatingly concede.’' 

Mr. Roach rose and brought another bottle of the CMteau 
Margeaux from his cellaret, filled Kenelm’s glass, reseated 
himself, and took the other knee into his lap to caress. 

“But,” resumed Kenelm, “my doubt is this.” 

“Ah!” cried Mr. Roach, “let us hear the doubt.” 

“In the first place, is celibacy essential to the highest state 
of spiritual perfection; and, in the second place, if it were, 
are mortals, as at present constituted, capable of that 
culmination?” 

“Very well put,” said Mr. Roach, and he tossed off his 
glass with more cheerful aspect than he had hitherto 
exhibited. 

“You see,” said Kenelm, “we are compelled in this, as in 
other questions of philosophy, to resort to the inductive pro- 
cess, and draw our theories from the facts within our cogni- 
zance. Now looking round the world, is it the fact that old 
maids 'and old bachelors are so much more spiritually ad- 
vanced than married folks? Do they pass their time, like 
an Indian dervish, in serene contemplation of divine excel- 
lence and beatitude? Are they not quite as worldly in their 
own way as persons who have been married as often as the 
Wife of Bath, and, generally speaking, more selfish, more 
frivolous, and more spiteful? I am sure I don’t wish to 
speak uncharitably against old maids and old bachelors, I 
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have three aunts who are old maids, and fine specimens of 
the genus; but I am sure they would all three have been 
more agreeable companions, and quite as spiritually gifted, 
if they had been happily married, and were caressing their 
children, instead of lapdogs. So, too, I have an old bachelor- 
cousin, Chillingly Mivers, whom you know. As clever as a 
man can be. But, Lord bless you! as to being wrapped in spir- 
itual meditation, he could not be more devoted to the things 
of earth if he had married as many wives as Solomon, and 
had as many children as Priam. Finally, have not half the 
mistakes in the world arisen from a separation between the 
spiritual and the moral nature of man? Is it not, after all, 
through his dealings with his fellow-men that man makes 
his safest ‘approach to the angels ’? And is not the moral 
system a very muscular system? Does it not require for 
healthful vigour plenty of continued exercise, and does it not 
get that exercise naturally by the relationships of family, 
with all the wider collateral struggles with life which the 
care of family necessitates? 

“I put these questions to you with the humblest diffidence. 
I expect to hear such answers as will thoroughly convince my 
reason, and I shall be delighted if so. For at the root of the 
controversy lies the passion of love. And love must be a 
very disquieting, troublesome emotion, and has led many 
heroes and sages into wonderful weaknesses and follies.” 

“Gently, gently, Mr. Chillingly; don’t exaggerate. Love, 
no doubt, is — ahem — a disquieting passion. Still, every 
emotion that changes life from a stagnant pool into the fresh- 
ness and play of a running stream is disquieting to the pool. 
Not only love and its fellow-passions, such as ambition, but 
the exercise of the reasoning faculty, which is always at 
work in changing our ideas, is very disquieting. Love, Mr. 
Chillingly, has its good side as well as its bad. Pass the 
bottle.” 

Kexelm (passing the bottle). — “Yes, yes; you are quite 
right in putting the adversary’s case strongly, before you 
demolish it : all good rhetoricians do that. Pardon me if I 
am up to that trick in argument. Assume that I know all 
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that can be said in favour of the abnegation of common-sense, 
euphoniously called ‘love,’ and proceed to the demolition of 
the case.” 

The Rev. JDecimus Roach (hesitatingly). — “The demoli- 
tion of the case? humph! The passions are ingrafted in the 
human system as part and parcel of it, and are not to be de- 
molished so easily as you seem to think. Love, taken ration- 
ally and morally by a man of good education and sound 
principles, is-— is — ” 

Kenelm. — “ "Well, is what? ” 

The Rev. Decimtjs Roach. — “A — a — a — thing not to 
be despised. Like the sun, it is the great colourist of life, 
Mr. Chillingly, And you are so right: the moral system 
does require daily exercise. What can give that exercise to 
a solitary man, when he arrives at the practical age in which 
he cannot sit for six hours at a stretch musing on the divine 
essence; and rheumatism or other ailments forbid his adven- 
ture into the wilds of Africa as a missionary? At that age, 
Nature, which will be heard, Mr. Chillingly, demands her 
rights. A sympathizing female companion by one’s side; 
innocent little children climbing one’s knee,— -lovely, be- 
witching picture! Who can he Goth enough to rub it out, 
who fanatic enough to paint over it the image of a Saint 
Simeon sitting alone on a pillar? Take another glass. You 
don’t drink enough, Mr. Chillingly.” 

“I have drunk enough,” replied Kenelm, in a sullen voice, 
“to think I see double. I imagined that before me sat the 
austere adversary of the insanity of love and the miseries of 
wedlock. Now, I fancy I listen to a puling sentimentalist 
uttering the platitudes which the other Decimus Roach had 
already refuted. Certainly either I see double, or you amuse 
yourself with mocking my appeal to your wisdom.” 

“Not so, Mr. Chillingly. But the fact is, that when I 
wrote that hook of which you speak I was young, and youth 
is enthusiastic and one-sided. Now, with the same disdaiii 
of the excesses to which love may hurry weak intellects, I 
recognize its benignant effects when taken, as I before said, 
rationally, — taken rationally, my young friend. At that pe- 
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riod of life when the judgment is matured, the soothing com- 
panionship of an amiable female cannot but cheer the mind, 
and prevent that morose hoar-frost into which solitude is 
chilled and made rigid by increasing years. In short, Mr. 
Chillingly, having convinced myself that I erred in the opin- 
ion once too rashly put forth, I owe it to Truth, I owe it to 
Mankind, to make my conversion known to the world. And 
I am about next month to enter into the matrimonial state 
with a young lady who — ” 

“Say no more, say no more, Mr. Roach. It must be a 
painful subject to you. Let us drop it.” 

“It is not a painful subject at all! ” exclaimed Mr. Roach, 
with warmth. “ I look forward to the fulfilment of my duty 
with the pleasure which a well-trained mind always ought to 
feel in recanting a fallacious doctrine. But you do me the 
justice to understand that of course I do not take this step I 
propose — for my personal satisfaction. No, sir, it is the 
value of my example to others which purifies my motives and 
animates my soul.” 

After this concluding and noble sentence, the conversation 
drooped. Host and guest both felt they had had enough of 
each other. Kenelm soon rose to depart. 

Mr. Roach, on taking leave of him at the door, said, with 
marked emphasis, — 

“Not for my personal satisfaction, — remember that. When- 
ever you hear my conversion discussed in the world, say that 
from my own lips you heard these words,— not for wcy per- 
sonal satisfaction. No! my kind regards to Welby, — a 
married man himself, and a father: he will understand me.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

On quitting Oxford, Kenelm wandered for several days 
about the country, advancing to no definite goal, meeting 
with no noticeable adventure. At last he found himself me- 
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ehanieally retracing his steps, A magnetic influence he 
could not resist drew him back towards the grassy meads 
and the sparkling rill of Moles wich. 

“There must be, 5 ’ said he to himself, “a mental, like an 
optical, illusion. In the last, we fancy we have seen a spec- 
tre. If we dare not face the apparition, — dare not attempt 
to touch it, — run superstitiously away from it, — what hap- 
pens? We shall believe to our dying day that it was not an 
illusion, that it was a spectre ; and so we may be crazed for 
life. But if we manfully walk up to the phantom, stretch 
our hands to seize it, oh! it fades into thin air, the cheat of 
our eyesight is dispelled, and we shall never be ghost-ridden 
again. So it must be with this mental illusion of mine. I 
see an image strange to my experience : it seems to me, at 
first sight, clothed with a supernatural charm; like an un- 
reasoning coward, I run away from it. It continues to haunt 
me ; I cannot shut out its apparition. It pursues me by day 
alike in the haunts of men,— alike in the solitudes of nature; 
it visits me by night in my dreams. I begin to say this must 
be a real visitant from another world: it must be love; the 
love of which I read in the Poets, as in the Poets I read of 
witchcraft and ghosts. Surely I must approach that appari- 
tion as a philosopher like Sir David Brewster would approach 
the black cat seated on a hearth-rug, which he tells us that 
some lady of his acquaintance constantly saw till she went 
into a world into which black cats are not held to be ad- 
mitted. The more I think of it the less it appears to me pos- 
sible that I can be really in love with a wild, half -educated, 
anomalous creature, merely because the apparition of her face 
haunts me. With perfect safety, therefore, I can approach 
the creature; in proportion as I see more of her the illusion 
will vanish. 1 will go back to Moleswich manfully.” 

Thus said Kenelm to himself, and himself answered,— 

“Go; for thou canst not help it. Thinkest thou that Daces 
can escape the net that has meshed a Roach? No, — 

“ ' Come it will, the day decreed by fate , 5 
when thou must succumb to the ‘Nature which will be heard. 5 
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Better succumb now, and with, a good grace, than resist till 
thou bast reached thy fiftieth year, and then make a rational 
choice not for thy personal satisfaction.” 

Whereupon Kenelm answered to himself, indignantly, 
“Pooh! thou flippant. My alter ego, thou knowest not what 
thou art talking about! It is not a question of Nature; it is 
a question of the supernatural, — an illusion, — a phantom! ” 

Thus Kenelm and himself continued to quarrel with each 
other; and the more they quarrelled, the nearer they ap- 
proached to the haunted spot in which had been seen, and 
fled from, the fatal apparition of first love. 


BOOK VI. 


CHAPTER I. 

Sib Peter had not heard from Kenelrn since a letter in- 
forming him that his son had left town on an excursion, 
which would probably be short, though it might last a few 
weeks ; and the good Baronet now resolved to go to London 
himself, take his chance of Kenelrn’ s return, and if still 
absent, at least learn from Mivers and others how far that 
very eccentric planet had contrived to steer a regular course 
amidst the fixed stars of the metropolitan system. He had 
other reasons for his journey. He wished to make the ac- 
quaintance of Chillingly Gordon before handing him over the 
£20,000 which Kenelrn had released in that resettlement of 
estates, the necessary deeds of which the young heir had 
signed before quitting London for Moleswich. Sir Peter 
wished still more to see Cecilia Travers, in whom Kenelrn J s 
accounts of her had inspired a very strong interest. 

The day after his arrival in town Sir Peter breakfasted 
with Mivers. 

“Upon my word you are very comfortable here,” said Sir 
Peter, glancing at the well-appointed table, and round the 
well-furnished rooms. 

“ Naturally so: there is no one to prevent my being com- 
fortable. I am not married) taste that omelette.” 

“ Some men declare they never knew comfort till they were 
married, Cousin Mivers.” 

“Some men are reflecting bodies, and catch a pallid gleam 
from the comfort which a wife concentres on herself. With 
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a fortune so modest and secure, what comforts, possessed by 
me now, would not a Mrs. Chillingly Mivers ravish from my 
hold and appropriate to herself! Instead of these pleasant 
rooms, where should I be lodged? In a dingy den looking on 
a backyard excluded from the sun by day and vocal with cats 
by night; while Mrs. Mivers luxuriated in two drawing- 
rooms with southern aspect and perhaps a boudoir. My 
brougham would be torn from my uses and monopolized by 
‘the angel of my hearth,’ clouded in her crinoline and halved 
by her chignon. No! if ever I marry — and I never deprive 
myself of the civilities and needlework which single ladies 
waste upon me by saying I shall not marry — it will be when 
women have fully established their rights ; for then men may 
have a chance of vindicating their own. Then if there are 
two drawing-rooms in the house I shall take one; if not, we 
will toss up who shall have the back parlour; if we keep a 
brougham, it will be exclusively mine three days in the 
week; if Mrs. M. wants £200 a year for her wardrobe she 
must be contented with one, the other half will belong to my 
personal decoration; if I am oppressed by proof-sheets and 
printers’ devils, half of the oppression falls to her lot, while 
I take my holiday on the croquet ground at Wimbledon. 
Yes, when the present wrongs of women are exchanged for 
equality with men, I will cheerfully marry; and to do the 
thing generous, I will not oppose Mrs. M.’s voting in the 
vestry or for Parliament. I will give her my own votes with 
pleasure.” 

“I fear, my dear cousin, that you have infected Kenelm 
with your selfish ideas on the nuptial state. He does not 
seem inclined to marry, — eh?” 

“Not that I know of.” 

“What sort of girl is Cecilia Travers?” 

“One of those superior girls who are not likely to tower 
into that terrible giantess called a ‘superior woman.’ A 
handsome, well-educated, sensible young lady, not spoiled by 
being an heiress ; in fine, just the sort of girl whom you could 
desire to fix on for a daughter-in-law.” 

“And you don’t think Kenelm has a fancy for her?” 
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“Honestly speaking, I do not.” 

“Any counter-attraction? There are some things in which 
sons do not confide in their fathers. You have never heard 
that Kenelrn has been a little wild?” 

“Wild he is, as the noble savage who ran in the woods,” 
said Cousin Mivers. 

“You frighten me! ” 

“Before the noble savage ran across the squaws, and was 
wise enough to run away from them. Kenelrn has run away 
now somewhere.” 

“Yes, he does not tell me where, nor do they know at his 
lodgings. A heap of notes on his table and no directions 
where they are to be forwarded. On the whole, however, he 
has held his own in London society, — eh?” 

“Certainly! he has been more courted than most young 
men, and perhaps more talked of. Oddities generally are.” 

“You own he has talents above the average? Do you 
not think he will make a figure in the world some day, 
and discharge that debt to the literary stores or the po- 
litical interests of his country, which alas, I and my 
predecessors, the other Sir Peters, failed to do; and for 
which I hailed his birth, and gave him the name of 
Kenelrn?” 

“Upon my word,” answered Mivers,' — who had now fin- 
ished his breakfast, retreated to an easy -chair, and taken 
from the chimney-piece one of his famous trabucos, — “upon 
my word, I can’t guess; if some great reverse of fortune be- 
fell him, and he had to work for his livelihood, or if some 
other direful calamity gave a shock to his nervous system and 
jolted it into a fussy, fidgety direction, I dare say he might 
make a splash in that current of life which bears men on to 
the grave. But you see he wants, as he himself very truly 
says, the two stimulants to definite action,-— poverty and 
vanity.” 

“Surely there have been great men who were neither poor 
nor vain?” 

“I doubt it. But vanity is a ruling motive that takes 
many forms and many aliases: call it ambition, call it love 
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of fame, still its substance is the same, — the desire of ap- 
plause carried into fussiness of action.” 

“ There may be the desire for abstract truth without care 
for applause.” 

“ Certainly. A philosopher on a desert island may amuse 
himself by meditating on the distinction between light and 
heat. But if, on returning to the world, he publish the re- 
sult of his meditations, vanity steps in and desires to be 
applauded.” 

“Nonsense, Cousin Mivers, he may rather desire to be of 
use and benefit to mankind. You don’t deny that there is 
such a thing as philanthropy. ” 

“ I don’t deny that there is such a thing as humbug. And 
whenever I meet a man who has the face to tell me that he is 
taking a great deal of trouble, and putting himself very much 
out of his way, for a philanthropical object, without the 
slightest idea of reward either in praise or pence, I know 
that I have a humbug before me, — a dangerous humbug, a 
swindling humbug, a fellow with his pocket full of villanous 
prospectuses and appeals to subscribers.” 

“Pooh, pooh; leave off that affectation of cynicism: you 
are not a bad-hearted fellow; you must love mankind; you 
must have an interest in the welfare of posterity.” 

“Love mankind? Interest in posterity? Bless my soul, 
Cousin Peter, I hope you have no prospectuses in your pock- 
ets; no schemes for draining the Pontine Marshes out of 
pure love to mankind; no propositions for doubling the in- 
come-tax, as a reserve fund for posterity, should our coal- 
fields fail three thousand years hence. Love of mankind! 
Itubbish! This comes of living in the country.” 

“But you do love the human race; you do care for the 
generations that are to come.” 

“I! Not a bit of it. On the contrary, I rather dislike 
the human race, taking it altogether, and including the Aus- 
tralian bushmen ; and I don’t believe any man who tells me 
that he would grieve half as much if ten millions of human 
beings were swallowed up by an earthquake at a considerable 
distance from his own residence, say Abyssinia, as he would 
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for a rise in his butcher’s bills. As to posterity, who would 
consent to have a month’s fit of the gout or tic-douloureux in 
order that in the fourth thousand year, a.d., posterity should 
enjoy a perfect system of sewage? ” 

Sir Peter, who had recently been afflicted by a very sharp 
attack of neuralgia, shook his head, but was too conscientious 
not to keep silence. 

“To turn the subject,” said Mivers, relighting the cigar 
which he had laid aside while delivering himself of his ami- 
able opinions, “I think you would do well, while in town, to 
call on your old friend Travers, and be introduced to Cecilia. 
If you think as favourably of her as I do, why not ask father 
and daughter to pay you a visit at Exmundham? Girls think 
more about a man when they see the place which he can offer 
to them as a home, and Exmundham is an attractive place to 
girls, — picturesque and romantic.” 

“A very good idea,” cried Sir Peter, heartily. “And I 
want also to make the acquaintance of Chillingly Gordon, 
Give me his address.” 

“Here is his card on the chimney-piece, take it; you will 
always find him at home till two o’clock. He is too sensible 
to waste the forenoon in riding out in Hyde Park with young 
ladies.” 

“ Give me your frank opinion of that young kinsman. 
Kenelm tells me that he is clever and ambitious.” 

“Kenelm speaks truly. He is not a man who will talk 
stuff about love of mankind and posterity. He is of our day, 
with large, keen, wide-awake eyes, that look only on such 
portions of mankind as can be of use to him, and do not spoil 
their sight by poring ; through cracked telescopes to catch a 
glimpse of posterity. Gordon is a man to be a Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, perhaps a Prime Minister.” 

“And old Gordon’s son is cleverer than my boy,— -than the 
namesake of Kenelm Digby! ” and Sir Peter sighed. 

“I did not say that. I am cleverer than Chillingly Gordon, 
and the proof of it is that I am too clever to wish to be Prime 
Minister, — very disagreeable office, hard work, irregular hours 
for meals, much abuse and confirmed dyspepsia.” 
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Sir Peter went away rather down-hearted. He found 
Chillingly Gordon at home in a lodging in Jermyn Street. 
Though prepossessed against him by all he had heard, Sir 
Peter was soon propitiated in his favour. Gordon had a 
frank man-of-the-world way with him, and much too fine a 
tact to utter any sentiments likely to displease an old-fash- 
ioned country gentleman, and a relation who might possibly 
be of service in his career. He touched briefly, and with 
apparent feeling, on the unhappy litigation commenced by 
his father; spoke with affectionate praise of Kenelm; and 
with a discriminating good-nature of Mivers, as a man who, 
to parody the epigram on Charles II., 

“Never says a kindly thing 
And never does a harsh one.” 

Then he drew Sir Peter on to talk of the country and agri- 
cultural prospects. Learned that among his objects in visit- 
ing town was the wish to inspect a patented hydraulic ram 
that might be very useful for his farm-yard, which was ill 
supplied with water. Startled the Baronet by evincing some 
practical knowledge of mechanics; insisted on accompanying 
him to the city to inspect the ram ; did so, and approved the 
purchase; took him next to see a new American reaping- 
machine, and did not part with him till he had obtained Sir 
Peter’s promise to dine with him at the Garrick; an invita- 
tion peculiarly agreeable to Sir Peter, who had a natural 
curiosity to see some of the more recently distinguished fre- 
quenters of that social club. As, on quitting Gordon, Sir 
Peter took his way to the house of Leopold Travers, his 
thoughts turned with much kindliness towards his young 
kinsman. “Mivers and Kenelm,” quoth he to himself, “gave 
me an unfavourable impression of this lad; they represent 
him as worldly, self-seeking, and so forth. But Mivers takes 
such cynical views of character, and Kenelm is too eccentric 
to judge fairly of a sensible man of the world. At all events, 
it is not like an egotist to put himself out of his way to be 
so civil to an old fellow like me. A young man about town 
must have pleasanter modes of passing' his day than inspect- 
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ing hydraulic rams and reaping-inacliines. Clever they allow 
him to he. Yes, decidedly clever, and not offensively clever, 
— practical.” 

Sir Peter found Travers in the dining-room with his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Campion, and Lady Glenalvon. Travers was one 
of those men rare in middle age, who are more often to be 
found in their drawing-room than in their private study; 
he was fond of female society ; and perhaps it was this predi- 
lection which contributed to preserve in him the charm of 
good breeding and winning manners. The two men had not 
met for many years; not indeed since Travers was at the 
zenith of his career of fashion, and Sir Peter was one of those 
pleasant dilettanti and half humoristic conversationalists who 
become popular and courted diner s-out. 

Sir Peter had originally been a moderate Whig because his 
father had been one before him; but he left the Whig party 
with the Duke of Eiehmond, Mr. Stanley (afterwards Lord 
Derby), and others, when it seemed to him that that party 
had ceased to be moderate. 

Leopold Travers had, as a youth in the Guards, been a 
high Tory, but, siding with Sir Robert Peel on the repeal of 
the Corn Laws, remained with the Peelites after the bulk of 
the Tory party had renounced the guidance of their former 
chief, and now went with these Peelites in whatever direc- 
tion the progress of the age might impel their strides in ad- 
vance of Whigs and in defiance of Tories. 

However, it is not the politics of these two gentlemen that 
are in question now. As I have just said, they had not met 
for many years. Travers was very little changed. Sir Peter 
recognized, him at a glance ; Sir Peter was much changed, and 
Travers hesitated before, on hearing his name announced, he 
felt quite sure' that it was the right Sir Peter towards whom 
he advanced, and to whom he extended his cordial hand. 
Travers preserved the colour of his hair and the neat propor- 
tions of his figure, and was as 'scrupulously well dressed as in 
his dandy days. Sir Peter, originally very thin and with 
fair locks and dreamy blue eyes, had now become rather 
portly, — at least towards the middle of him, — and very gray; 
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had long ago taken to spectacles; his dress, too, was very- 
old-fashioned, and made by a country tailor. He looked 
quite as much a gentleman as Travers did; quite perhaps as 
healthy, allowing for difference of years; quite as likely to 
last his time. But between them there was the difference of 
the nervous temperament and the lymphatic. Travers, with 
less brain than Sir Peter, had kept his brain constantly ac- 
tive; Sir Peter had allowed his brain to dawdle over old 
books and lazily delight in letting the hours slip by. There- 
fore Travers still looked young, alert, — up to his day, up to 
anything; while Sir Peter, entering that drawing-room, seemed 
a sort of Pip van Winkle who had slept through the past gen- 
eration, and looked on the present with eyes yet drowsy. 
Still, in those rare moments when he was thoroughly roused up, 
there would have been found in Sir Peter a glow of heart, nay, 
even a vigour of thought, much more expressive than the con- 
stitutional alertness that characterized Leopold Travers, of the 
attributes we most love and admire in the young. 

“My dear Sir Peter, is it you? I am so glad to see you 
again, ” said Travers. “ What an age since we met, and how 
condescendingly kind you were then to me ; silly fop that I 
was! But bygones are bygones; come to the present. Let 
me introduce to you, first, my valued friend, Mrs. Campion, 
whose distinguished husband you remember. Ah, what 
pleasant meetings we had at his house! And next, that 
young lady of whom she takes motherly charge, my daughter 
Cecilia. Lady Glenalvon, your wife’s friend, of course needs 
no introduction: time stands still with her.” 

Sir Peter lowered his spectacles, which in reality he only 
wanted for books in small print, and gazed attentively on the 
three ladies, — at each gaze a bow. But while his eyes were 
still lingeringly fixed on Cecilia, Lady Glenalvon advanced, 
naturally in right of rank and the claim of old acquaintance, 
the first of the three to greet him. • 

“Alas, my dear Sir Peter! time does not stand still for any 
of us; but what matter, if it leaves pleasant footprints? 
When I see you again, my youth comes before me, — my early 
friend, Caroline Brotherton, now Lady Chillingly; our girl- 
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isli walks with. each, other; wreaths and ball-dresses the prac- 
tical topic; prospective husbands, the dream at a distance. 
Gome and sit here: tell me all about Caroline.” 

Sir Peter, who had little to say about Caroline that could 
possibly interest anybody but himself, nevertheless took his 
seat beside Lady Glenalvon, and, as in duty bound, made the 
most flattering account of his She Baronet which experience 
or invention would allow. All the while, however, his 
thoughts were on Kenelm, and his eyes on Cecilia. 

Cecilia resumes some mysterious piece of lady’s work, — 
no matter what, — perhaps embroidery for a music-stool, 
perhaps a pair of slippers for her father (which, being rather 
vain of his feet and knowing they looked best in plain mo- 
rocco, he will certainly never wear). Cecilia appears ab- 
sorbed in her occupation; but her eyes and her thoughts are 
on Sir Peter. Why, my lady reader may guess. And oh, so 
flatteringly, so lovingly fixed! She thinks he has a most 
charming, intelligent, benignant countenance. She admires 
even his old-fashioned frock-coat, high neckcloth, and strapped 
trousers. She venerates his gray hairs, pure of dye. She 
tries to find a close resemblance between that fair, blue-eyed, 
plumpish, elderly gentleman and the lean, dark-eyed, satur- 
nine, lofty Kenelm; she detects the likeness which nobody 
else would. She begins to love Sir Peter, though he has not 
said a word to her. 

Ah! on this, a word for what it is worth to you, my young 
readers. You, sir, wishing to marry a girl who is to be 
deeply, lastingly in love with you, and a thoroughly good 
wife practically, consider well how she takes to your parents ; 
how she attaches to them an inexpressible sentiment, a dis- 
interested reverence; even should you but dimly recognize 
the sentiment, or feel the reverence, how if between you and 
your parents some little cause of coldness arise, she will 
charm you back to honour your father and your mother, even 
though they are not particularly genial to her: well, if you 
win that sort of girl as your wife think you have got a treas- 
ure. You have won a woman to whom Heaven has given the 
two best attributes, — intense feeling of love, intense sense of 
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duty. What, my dear lady reader, I say of one sex, I say 
of another, though in a less degree; because a girl who mar- 
ries becomes of her husband’s family, and the man does not 
become of his wife’s. Still I distrust the depth of any 
man’s love to a woman, if he does not feel a great degree of 
tenderness (and forbearance where differences arise) for her 
parents. But the wife must not so put them in the fore- 
ground as to make the husband think he is cast in the cold of 
the shadow. Pardon this intolerable length of digression, 
dear reader : it is not altogether a digression, for it belongs 
to my tale that you should clearly understand the sort of girl 
that is personified in Cecilia Travers. 

“What has become of Kenelm?” asked Lady Glenalvon. 

“I wish I could tell you,” answered Sir Peter. “He 
wrote me word that he was going forth on rambles into ‘fresh 
woods and pastures new,’ perhaps for some weeks. I have 
not had a word from him since.” 

“You make me uneasy,” said Lady Glenalvon. “I hope 
nothing can have happened to him : he cannot have fallen 
ill.” 

Cecilia stops her work, and looks up wistfully. 

“Make your mind easy,” said Travers with a laugh; “I am 
in this secret. He has challenged the champion of England, 
and gone into the country to train.” 

“Very likely,” said Sir Peter, quietly: “I should not be in 
the least surprised; should you, Miss Travers?” 

“I think it more probable that Mr. Chillingly is doing 
some kindness to others which he wishes to keep concealed.” 

Sir Peter was pleased with this reply, and drew his chair 
nearer to Cecilia’s. Lady Glenalvon, charmed to bring those 
two together, soon rose and took leave. 

Sir Peter remained nearly an hour talking chiefly with 
Cecilia, who won her way into his heart with extraordinary 
ease ; and he did not quit the house till he had engaged her 
father, Mrs. Campion, and herself to pay him a week’s visit 
at Exmundham, towards the end of the London season, which 
was fast approaching. 

Having obtained this promise, Sir Peter went away, and 
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ten minutes after Mr. Chillingly Gordon entered the drawing- 
room, He had already established a visiting acquaintance 
with the Traverses. Travers had taken a liking to him. 
Mrs. Campion found him an extremely well-informed, un- 
affected young man, very superior to young men in general. 
Cecilia was cordially polite to Kenelm’s cousin. Altogether 
that was a very happy day for Sir Peter. He enjoyed greatly 
his dinner at the Garrick, where he met some old acquaint- 
ance and was presented to some new “celebrities.” He ob- 
served that Gordon stood well with these eminent persons. 
Though as yet undistinguished himself, they treated him 
with a certain respect, as well as with evident liking. The 
most eminent of them, at least the one with the most solidly 
established reputation, said in Sir Peter’s ear, “You may be 
proud of your nephew Gordon! ” 

“He is not my nephew, only the son of a very distant 
cousin.” 

“ Sorry for that. But he will shed lustre on kinsfolk, how- 
ever distant. Clever fellow, yet popular; rare combination, 
— sure to rise.” 

Sir Peter suppressed a gulp in the throat. “ Ah, if some 
one as eminent had spoken thus of Kenelm ! ” 

But he was too generous to allow that half-envious senti- 
ment to last more than a moment. Why should he not be 
proud of any member of the family who could irradiate the 
antique obscurity of the Chillingly raee? And how agreeable 
this clever young man made himself to Sir Peter! 

The next day Gordon insisted on accompanying him to see 
the latest acquisitions in the British Museum, and various 
other exhibitions, and went at night to the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre, where Sir Peter was infinitely delighted with an ad- 
mirable little comedy by Mr. Robertson, admirably placed 
on the stage by Marie Wilton. The day after, when Gordon 
called on him at his hotel, he cleared his throat, and thus 
plunged at once into the communication he had hitherto 
delayed. 

“ Gordon, my boy, I owe you a debt, and I am now, thanks 
to Kenelm, able to pay it.” 
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Gordon gave a little start of surprise, but remained silent. 

“ I told your father, shortly after Kenelm was bom, that I 
meant to give up my London house, and lay by £1000 a year 
for you, in compensation for your chance of succeeding to 
Exmundham should I have died childless. Well, your father 
did not seem to think much of that promise, and went to law 
with me about certain unquestionable rights of mine. How 
so clever a man could have made such a mistake would puzzle 
me, if I did not remember that he had a quarrelsome temper. 
Temper is a thing that often dominates cleverness, — an un- 
controllable thing; and allowances must be made for it. Not 
being of a quarrelsome temper myself (the Chillinglys are a 
placid race), I did not make the allowance for your father’s 
differing, and (for a Chillingly) abnormal, constitution. The 
language and the tone of his letter respecting it nettled me. 
I did not see why, thus treated, I should pinch myself to 
lay by a thousand a year. Facilities for buying a property 
most desirable for the possessor of Emxundham presented 
themselves. I bought it with borrowed money, and though I 
gave up the house in London, I did not lay by the thousand a 
year.” 

“My dear Sir Peter, I have always regretted that my poor 
father was misled — perhaps out of too paternal a care for my 
supposed interests — into that unhappy and fruitless litiga- 
tion, after which no one could doubt that any generous inten- 
tions on your part would be finally abandoned. It has been 
a grateful surprise to me that I have been so kindly and cor- 
dially received into the family by Kenelm and yourself. 
Pray oblige me by dropping all reference to pecuniary mat- 
ters : the idea of compensation to a very distant relative for 
the loss of expectations he had no right to form, is too ab- 
surd, for me at least, ever to entertain.” 

“But I am absurd enough to entertain it, though you ex- 
press yourself in a very high-minded way. To come to the 
point, Kenelm is of age, and we have cut off the entail. The 
estate of course remains absolutely with Kenelm to dispose 
of, as it did before, and we must take it for granted that be 
will marry; at all events he cannot fall into your poor father’s 
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error : but whatever Kenelm. hereafter does with his property, 
it is nothing to you, and is not to he counted upon. Even the 
title dies with Kenelm if he has no son. On resettling the 
estate, however, sums of money have been realized which, 
as I stated before, enable me to discharge the debt which 
Kenelm heartily agrees with me is due to you. £20,000 are 
now lying at my bankers’ to be transferred to yours; mean- 
while, if you will call on my solicitor, Mr. Vining, Lincoln’s- 
inn, you can see the new deed and give to him your receipt 
for the £20,000, for which he holds my cheque. Stop! stop! 
stop! I will not hear a word: no thanks; they are not due.” 

Here Gordon, who bad during this speech uttered various 
brief exclamations, which Sir Peter did not heed, caught 
hold of his kinsman’s hand, and, despite of all struggles, 
pressed his lips on it. “I must thank you; I must give some 
vent to my emotions,” cried Gordon. “This sum, great in 
itself, is far more to me than you can imagine: it opens my 
career; it assures my future.” 

“ So Kenelm tells me ; he said that sum would be more use 
to you now than ten times the amount twenty years hence.” 

“So it will, — it will. And Kenelm consents to this 
Sacrifice?” 

“Consents! urges it.” 

Gordon turned away his face, and Sir Peter resumed: 
“You want to get into Parliament; very natural ambition for 
a clever young fellow. I don’t presume to dictate politics 
to you. I hear you are what is called a Liberal; a man may 
be a Liberal, I suppose, without being a Jacobin.” 

“I hope so, indeed. For my part I am anything but a 
violent man.” 

“Violent, no! Who ever heard of a violent Chillingly? 
But I was reading in the newspaper to-day a speech ad- 
dressed to some popular audience, in which the orator was 
for dividing all the lands and all the capital belonging to 
other people among the working class, calmly and quietly, 
without any violence, and deprecating violence: but saying, 
perhaps very truly, that the people to be robbed might not 
like it, and might offer violence; in which case woe betide 
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them; it was they who would be guilty of violence; and they 
must take the consequences if they resisted the reasonable 
propositions of himself and his friends! That, I suppose,' is 
among the new ideas with which Kenelin is more familiar 
than I am. Do you entertain those new ideas?” 

“Certainly not : I despise the fools who do.” 

“ And you will not abet revolutionary measures if you get 
into Parliament?” 

“My dear Sir Peter, I fear you have heard very false re- 
ports of my opinions if you put such questions. Listen,” 
and therewith Gordon launched into dissertations very clever, 
very subtle, which committed him to nothing, beyond the 
wisdom of guiding popular opinions into right directions : 
what might be right directions lie did not define ; he left Sir 
Peter to guess them. Sir Peter did guess them, as Gordon 
meant he should, to be the directions which he, Sir Peter, 
thought right; and he was satisfied. 

That subject disposed of, Gordon said, with much apparent 
feeling, “May I ask you to complete the favours you have 
lavished on me? I have never seen Exmundham, and the 
home of the race from which I sprang has a deep interest for 
me. Will you allow me to spend a few days with you, and 
under the shade of your own trees take lessons in political 
science from one who has evidently reflected on it pro- 
foundly?” 

“Profoundly, no; a little, — a little, as a mere bystander,” 
said Sir Peter, modestly, but much flattered. “ Come, my 
dear boy, by all means; you will have a hearty welcome. By 
the by, Travers and Ms handsome daughter promised to visit 
me in about a fortnight, why not come at the same time?” 

A sudden flash lit up the young man’s countenance. 

“I shall be so delighted,” he cried. “I am but slightly 
acquainted with Mr. Travers, but I like him much, and Mrs. 
Campion is so well informed.” 

“ And what say you to the girl? ” 

“ The girl, Miss Travers. Oh, she is very well in her way. 
But I don’t talk with young ladies more than I can help.” 

“Then you are like y^ur cousin Kenelm? ” 
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“I wish I were like Mm in other things.” 

“No, one such oddity in a family is quite enough* But 
though I would not have you change to a Kenelm, I would 
not change Kenelm for the most perfect model of a son that 
the world can exhibit.” Delivering himself of this hurst of 
parental fondness, Sir Peter shook hands with Gordon, and 
walked off to Mivers, who was to give him luncheon and then 
accompany him to the station. Sir Peter was to return to 
Exmundham by the afternoon express. 

Left alone, Gordon indulged in one of those luxurious 
guesses into the future which form the happiest moments in 
youth when so ambitions as his. The sum Sir Peter placed 
at his disposal would insure his entrance in Parliament. He 
counted with confidence on early successes there. He ex- 
tended the scope of his views. With such successes he might 
calculate with certainty on a brilliant marriage, augmenting 
his fortune, and confirming his position. He had previously 
fixed his thoughts on Cecilia Travers; I will do him the jus- 
tice to say not from mercenary motives alone, but not cer- 
tainly with the impetuous ardour of youthful love. He 
thought her exactly fitted to be the wife of an eminent pub- 
lic man, in person, acquirement, dignified yet popular man- 
ners. He esteemed her, he liked her, and then her fortune 
would add solidity to his position. In fact, he had that sort 
of rational attachment to Cecilia which wise men, like Lord 
Bacon and Montaigne, would commend to another wise man 
seeking a wife. What opportunities of awaking in herself a 
similar, perhaps a warmer, attachment the visit to Exmund- 
ham would afford! He had learned when he had called on 
the Traverses that they were going thither, and hence that 
burst of family sentiment which had procured the invitation 
to himself. 

But he must be cautious, he must not prematurely awaken 
Travers’s suspicions. He was not as yet a match that the 
squire could approve of for his heiress. And, though he was 
ignorant of Sir Peter’s designs on that young lady, he was 
much too prudent to confide his own to a kinsman of whose 
discretion he had strong misgivings. It was enough for him 
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at present that way was opened for his own resolute energies. 
And cheerfully, though musingly, he weighed its obstacles, 
and divined its goal, as he paced his floor with bended head 
and restless strides, now quick, now slow. 

Sir Peter, in the meanwhile, found a very good luncheon 
prepared for him at Mivers ’s rooms, which he had all to him- 
self, for his host never “spoilt his dinner and insulted his 
breakfast” by that intermediate meal. He remained at his 
desk writing brief notes of business, or of pleasure, while Sir 
Peter did justice to lamb cutlets and grilled chicken. But 
he looked up from his task, with raised eyebrows, when Sir 
Peter, after a somewhat discursive account of his visit to the 
Traverses, his admiration of Cecilia, and the adroitness with 
which, acting on his cousin’s hint, he had engaged the family 
to spend a few days at Exmundham, added, “And, hy the by, 
I have asked young Gordon to meet them.” 

“To meet them! meet Mr. and Miss Travers! you have? I 
thought you wished Kenelm to marry Cecilia. I was mis' 
taken, you meant Gordon!” 

“Gordon,” exclaimed Sir Peter, dropping his knife and 
fork. “Nonsense, you don’t suppose that Miss Travers pre- 
fers him to Kenelm, or that he has the presumption to fancy 
that her father would sanction his addresses? ” 

“I indulge in no suppositions of the sort. I content my^ 
self with thinking that Gordon is clever, insinuating, young; 
and it is a very good chance of bettering himself that you 
have thrown in his way. However, it is no affair of mine ; 
and though on the whole I like Kenelm better than Gordon, 
still I like Gordon very well, and I have an interest in fol- 
lowing his career which I can’t say I have in conjecturing 
what may he Kenelm’s — more likely no career at all.” 

“Mivers, you delight in provoking me; you do say such 
uncomfortable things. But, in the first place, Gordon spoke 
rather slightingly of Miss Travers.” 

“Ah, indeed; that ’s a bad sign,” muttered Mivers. 

Sir Peter did not hear him, and went on. 

“ And, besides, I feel pretty sure that the dear girl has al- 
ready a regard for Kenelm which allows no room for a rival 
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However, I shall not forget your hint, but keep a sharp look- 
out; and, if I see the young man wants to be too sweet on 
Cecilia, I shall eut short his visit.” 

“Give yourself no trouble in the matter; it will do no 
good. Marriages are made in heaven. Heaven’s will be 
done. If I can get away I will run down to you for a day or 
two. Perhaps in that case you can ask Lady Glenalvon. .1 
like her, and she likes Kenelm. Have you finished? I see 
the brougham is at the door, and we have to call at your hotel 
to take up your carpet-bag.” 

Mivers was deliberately sealing his notes while he thus 
spoke. He now rang for his servant, gave orders for their 
delivery, and then followed Sir Peter down stairs and into 
the brougham. Not a word would he say more about Gordon, 
and Sir Peter shrank from telling him about the £20,000. 
Chillingly Mivers was perhaps the last person to whom Sir 
Peter would be tempted to parade an act of generosity. 
Mivers might not unfrequently do a generous act himself, 
provided it was not divulged; but he had always a sneer for 
the generosity of others. 


CHAPTER II. 

Wandering back towards Moleswich, Kenelm found him- 
self a little before sunset on the banks of the garrulous brook, 
almost opposite to the house inhabited by Lily Mordaunt. 
He stood long and silently by the grassy margin, his dark 
shadow falling over the stream, broken into fragments by 
the eddy and strife of waves, fresh from their leap down the 
neighbouring waterfall. His eyes rested on the house and 
the garden lawn in the front. The upper windows were 
open. “I wonder which is hers,” he said to himself. At 
last he caught a glimpse of the gardener, bending over a 
flower border with his w;atering-pot, and then moving slowly 
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through, the little shrubbery, no doubt to his own cottage. 
Now the lawn was solitary, save that a couple of thrushes 
dropped suddenly on the sward. 

“Good evening, sir,” said a voice. “A capital spot for 
trout this.” 

Kenelm turned his head, and beheld on the footpath, just 
behind him, a respectable elderly man, apparently of the class 
of a small retail tradesman, with a fishing-rod in his hand 
and a basket belted to his side.. 

“For trout,” replied Kenelm; “I dare say. A strangely 
attractive spot indeed.” 

“Are you an angler, sir, if I may make bold to inquire?” 
asked the elderly man, somewhat perhaps puzzled as to the 
rank of the stranger; noticing, on the one hand, his dress 
and lxis mien, on the other, slung to his shoulders, the worn 
and shabby knapsack which Kenelm had carried, at home and 
abroad, the preceding year. 

“Ay, I am an angler.” 

“ Then this is the best place in the whole stream. Look, 
sir, there is Izaak Walton’s summer-house; and further down 
you see that white, neat-looking house. Well, that is my 
house, sir, and I have an apartment which I let to gentleman 
anglers. It is generally occupied throughout the summer 
months. I expect every day to have a letter to engage it, 
but it is vacant now. A very nice apartment, sir, — sitting- 
room and bedroom.” 

“ Descends ccelo, et die age tibia,” said 'Kenelm. 

“ Sir? ” said the elderly man. 

“I beg you ten thousand pardons. I have had the mis- 
fortune to have been at the university, and to have learned a 
little Latin, which sometimes comes back very inopportunely. 
But, speaking in plain English, what I meant to say is this : 
I invoked the Muse to descend from heaven and bring with 
her — the original says a fife, but I meant — a fishing-rod. I 
should think your apartment would suit me exactly; pray 
show it to me.” 

“With the greatest pleasure,” said the elderly man. “The 
Muse need not bring a fishing-rod! we have all sorts of tackle 
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at your service, and a boat too, if you care for that. The 
stream hereabouts is so shallow and narrow that a boat is of 
little use till you get farther down.” 

“I don’t want to get farther down; but should I want to 
get to the opposite bank, without wading across, would the 
boat take me or is there a bridge?” 

“The boat can take you. It is a flat-bottomed punt, and 
there is a bridge too for foot-passengers, just opposite my 
house; and between this and Moleswich, where the stream 
widens, there is a ferry. The stone bridge for traffic is at the 
farther end of the town.” 

“Good. Let us go at once to your house.” 

The two men walked on. 

“By the by,” said Kenelrn, as they walked, “do you know 
much of the family that inhabit the pretty cottage on the 
opposite side, which we have just left behind?” 

“Mrs. Cameron’s. Yes, of course, a very good lady; and 
Mr. Melville, the painter. I am sure I ought to know, for 
he has often lodged with me when he came to visit Mrs. 
Cameron. He recommends my apartment to his friends, and 
they are my best lodgers. I like painters, sir, though I don’t 
know much about paintings. They are pleasant gentlemen, 
and easily contented with my humble roof and fare.” 

“ You are quite right. I don’t know much about paintings 
myself; but I am inclined to believe that painters, judging 
not from what I have seen of them, for I have not a single 
acquaintance among them personally, but from what I have 
read of their lives, are, as a general rule, not only pleasant 
but noble gentlemen. They form within themselves desires 
to beautify or exalt commonplace things, and they can only 
accomplish their desires by a constant study of What is beauti- 
ful and what is exalted. A man constantly so engaged ought 
to be a very noble gentleman, even though he may be the son 
of a shoeblack. And living in a higher world than we do, I 
can conceive that he is, as you say, very well contented with 
humble roof and fare in the world we inhabit.” 

“Exactly, sir; I see — I see now, though you put it in a 
way that never struck me before.” 
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“And yet,” said Kenelm, looking benignly at the speaker, 
“you seem to me a well-educated and intelligent man; reflec- 
tive on things in general, without being unmindful of your 
interests in particular, especially when you have lodgings to 
let. Do not be offended. That sort of man is not perhaps 
bom to be a painter, but I respect him highly. The world, 
sir, requires the vast majority of its inhabitants to live in it, 
— to live by it. ‘Each for himself, and God for us all/ The 
greatest happiness of the greatest number is best secured by 
a prudent consideration for Number One.” 

Somewhat to Kenelm’s surprise (allowing that he had now 
learned enough of life to be occasionally surprised) the 
elderly man here made a dead halt, stretched out his hand 
cordially, and cried, “Hear, hear! I see that, like me, you 
are a decided democrat.” 

“Democrat! Pray, may I ask, not why you are one, — that 
would be a liberty, and democrats resent any liberty taken 
with themselves; but why you suppose I am?” 

“You spoke of the greatest happiness of the greatest num- 
ber. That is a democratic sentiment surely! Besides, did 
not you say, sir, that painters, — painters, sir, painters, even 
if they were the sons of shoeblacks, were the true gentlemen; 
— the true noblemen?” 

“I did not say that exactly, to the disparagement of other 
gentlemen and nobles. But if I did, what then? ” 

“Sir, I agree with you. I despise rank; I despise dukes 
and earls and aristocrats. ‘An honest man ’s the noblest 
work of God.’ Some poet says that. I think Shakspeare. 
Wonderful man, Shakspeare. A tradesman’s son, —butcher, 
I believe. Eh! My uncle was a butcher, and might have 
been an alderman. I go along with you heartily, heartily. 
I am a democrat, every inch of me. Shake hands, sir, — 
shake hands ; we are all equals. ‘Each man for himself, and 
God for us all.’” 

“I have no objection to shake hands,” said Kenelm; “but 
don’t let me owe. your condescension to false pretences. 
Though we are all equal before the law, except the rich man, 
who has little chance of justice as against a poor man when 
submitted to an English jury, yet I utterly deny that any 
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two men you select can be equals. One must beat tbe other 
in something; and, when one man beats another, democracy 
ceases and aristocracy begins.” 

“ Aristocracy! I don’t see that. What do you mean by 
aristocracy? ” 

“ The ascendency of the better man. In a rude State the 
better man is the stronger; in a corrupt State, perhaps the 
more roguish; in modern republics the jobbers get the money 
and the lawyers get the power. In well-ordered States alone 
aristocracy appears at its genuine worth : the better man in 
birth, because respeet for ancestry secures a higher standard 
of honour; the better man in wealth, because of the immense 
uses to enterprise, energy, and the fine arts, which rich men 
must be if they follow their natural inclinations ; the better 
man in character, the better man in ability, for reasons too 
obvious to define ; and these two last will beat the others in 
the government of the State, if the State be flourishing and 
free. All these four classes of better men constitute true 
aristocracy; and when a better government than a true aris- 
tocracy shall be devised by the wit of man, we shall not be 
far off from the Millennium and the reign of saints. But 
here we are at the house, — yours, is it not? I like the look 
of it extremely.” 

The elderly man now entered the little porch, over which 
clambered honeysuckle and ivy intertwined, and ushered 
Kenelm into a pleasant parlour, with a bay window, and an 
equally pleasant bedroom behind it. 

“Will it do, sir?” 

“ Perfectly. I take it from this moment. My knapsack 
contains all I shall need for the night. There is a portman- 
teau of mine at Mr. Somers’s shop, which can be sent here in 
the morning.” 

“But we have not settled about the terms,” said the elderly 
man, beginning to feel rather, doubtful whether he ought thus 
to have installed in his home a stalwart pedestrian of whom 
he knew nothing, and who, though talking glibly enough on 
other things, had preserved an ominous silence on the subject 
of payment. 

“Terms? true, name them.” 
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“Including board ?” 

“Certainly. Chameleons live on air; democrats on wind- 
bags. I have a more vulgar appetite, and require mutton.” 

“Meat is very dear now-a-days,” said the elderly man, 
“ and I am afraid, for board and lodging I cannot charge you 
less than £3 3s., — say £3 a week. My lodgers usually pay 
a week in advance.” 

“Agreed,” said Kenelm, extracting three sovereigns from 
his purse. “I have dined already: I want nothing more 
this evening; let me detain you no further. Be kind enough 
to shut the door after you.” 

When he was alone, Kenelm seated himself in the recess of 
the bay window, against the casement, and looked forth, in- 
tently. Yes; he was right: he could see from thence the 
home of Lily. Not, indeed, more than a white gleam of 
the house through the interstices of trees and shrubs, hut the 
gentle lawn sloping to the brook, with the great willow at 
the end dipping its boughs into the water, and shutting out 
all view beyond itself by its bower of tender leaves. The 
young man bent his face on his hands and mused dreamily: 
the evening deepened; the stars came forth ; the rays of the 
moon now peered aslant through the arching dips of the 
willow, silvering their way as they stole to the waves below. 

“ Shall I bring lights, sir? or do you prefer a lamp or can- 
dles?” asked a voice behind, — • the voice of the elderly man’s 
wife. “ Do you like the shutters closed ?” 

The question startled the dreamer. They seemed mocking 
his own old Blockings on the romance of love. Lamp or can- 
dles, practical lights for prosaic eyes, and shutters closed 
against moon and stars! 

“Thank you, ma’am, not yet, ” he said; and rising quietly 
lie placed his hand on the window-sill, swung himself 
through the open casement, and passed slowly along the mar- 
gin of the rivulet, by a path checkered alternately with shade 
and starlight; the moon yet more slowly rising above the 
willows, and lengthening its track along the wavelets. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Though Kenelm did not think it necessary at present to 
report to his parents or his London acquaintances his recent 
movements ' and his present resting-place, it never entered 
into his head to link perdu in the immediate vicinity of Lily’s 
house, and seek opportunities of meeting her clandestinely. 
He walked to Mrs. Braefield’s the next morning, found her 
at home, and said in rather a more off-hand manner than was 
habitual to him, “I have hired a lodging in your neighbour- 
hood, on the banks of the brook, for the sake of its trout-fish- 
ing. So you will allow me to call on you sometimes, and one 
of these days I hope you will give me the dinner I so uncere- 
moniously rejected some days ago. I was then summoned 
away suddenly, much against my will.” 

“Yes; my husband said that you shot off from him with a 
wild exclamation about duty.” 

“Quite true; my reason, and I may say my conscience, 
were greatly perplexed upon a matter extremely important 
and altogether new to me. I went to Oxford, — the place 
above all others in which questions of reason and conscience 
are most deeply considered, and perhaps least satisfactorily 
solved. lie lieved in my mind by my visit to a distinguished 
ornament of that university, I felt I might indulge in a sum- 
mer holiday, and here I am. ” 

“Ah! I understand. You had religious doubts,— -thought 
perhaps of turning Roman Catholic. I hope you are not 
going to do so?” 

“My doubts were not necessarily of a religious nature. 
Pagans have entertained them.” 

“Whatever they were I am pleased to see they did not pre- 
vent your return,” said Mrs. Braefield, graciouoly. “But 
where have you found a lodging; why not have come to us? 
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My husband would have been scarcely less glad than myself 
to receive you.” 

“You say that so sincerely, and so cordially, that to an- 
swer by a brief { I thank you ’ seems rigid and heartless. But 
there, are times in life when one yearns to be alone, — to com- 
mune with one’s own heart, and, if possible, be still; I am in 
one of those moody times. Bear with me.” 

Mrs. Braefield looked at him with affectionate, kindly in- 
terest. She had gone before him through the solitary road of 
young romance. She remembered her dreamy, dangerous girl- 
hood, when she, too, had yearned to be alone. 

“Bear with you; yes, indeed. I wish, Mr. Chillingly, that 
I were your sister, and that you would confide in me. Some- 
thing troubles you.” 

“Troubles me, — no. My thoughts are happy ones, and 
they may sometimes perplex me, but they do not trouble.” 

Kenelm said this very softly; and in the warmer light of 
his musing eyes, the sweeter play of his tranquil Smile, there 
was an expression which did not belie his words. 

“ You have not told me where you have found a lodging,” 
said Mrs. Braefield, somewhat abruptly. 

“Did I not? ” replied Kenelm, with an unconscious start, 
as from an abstracted reverie. “ With no undistinguished 
host, I presume, for when I asked him this morning for the 
right address of this cottage, in order to direct such luggage 
as I have to be sent there, he gave me his card with a grand 
air, saying, ‘1 am pretty well known at Moleswich, by and 
beyond it.’ I have not yet looked at his card. Oh, here it 
is, — * Algernon Sidney G-ale Jones, Cromwell Lodge; 5 you 
laugh. What do you know of him?” 

“I wish my husband were here; he would tell you more 
about him. Mr. Jones is quite a character.” 

“ So I perceive.” 

“ A great radical, — very talkative and troublesome at the 
vestry ; but our vicar, Mr. Emlyn, says there is no real harm 
in him, that his bark is worse than his bite, and that his re- 
publican or radical notions must be laid to the door of his 
godfathers! In addition to his name of Jones, he was un- 
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happily christened Gate; Gale Jones being a noted radical 
orator at tlie time of his birth. And I suppose Algernon 
Sidney was prefixed to Gale in order to devote the new-born 
more emphatically to republican principles. ” 

“Naturally, therefore, Algernon Sidney Gale Jones bap- 
tizes his house Cromwell Lodge, seeing that Algernon Sidney 
held the Protectorate in especial abhorrence, and that the 
original Gale Jones, if an honest radical, must have done the 
same, considering what rough usage the advocates of Parlia- 
mentary Keforrn met with at the hands of his Highness. But 
we must be indulgent to men who have been unfortunately 
christened before they had any choiee of the names that were 
to rule their fate. I myself should have been less whimsical 
had I not been named after a Kenelm who believed in sym- 
pathetic powders. Apart from his political doctrines, I like 
my landlord: he keeps his wife in excellent order. She 
seems frightened at the sound of her own footsteps, and 
glides to and fro, a pallid image of submissive womanhood in 
list slippers.” 

“Great recommendations certainly, and Cromwell Lodge 
is very prettily situated. By the by, it is very near Mrs. 
Cameron’s.” 

“Now I think of it, so it is,” said Kenelm, innocently. 

Ah! my friend Kenelm, enemy of shams, and truth-teller, 
par excellence, what hast thou come to? How are the mighty 
fallen! “Since you say you will dine with ns, suppose we 
fix the day after to-morrow, and I will ask Mrs. Cameron and 
Lily.” 

“The day after to-morrow: I shall be delighted.” 

“An early hour?” 

“The earlier the better.” 

“Is six o’clock too early?” 

“Too early! certainly not; on the contrary. Good-day : I 
must now go to Mrs. Somers; she; has charge of my portman- 
teau.” 

Then Kenelm rose. 

“Poor dear Lily I” said Mrs. Braefield; “I wish she 
less of a child.” 
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Kenelm reseated himself. 

“ Is she a child? I don’t think she is actually a child.” 

“Not in years; she is between seventeen and eighteen: but 
my husband says that she is too childish to talk to, and al- 
ways tells me to take her off his hands ; he would rather talk 
with Mrs. Cameron.” 

“Indeed! ” 

“Still I find something in her.” 

“Indeed! ” 

“Not exactly childish, nor quite womanish.” 

“What then?” 

“ I can’t exactly define. But you know what Mr. Melville 
and Mrs. Cameron call her as a pet name?” 

“No.” 

“Fairy! Fairies have no age; fairy is neither child nor 
woman.” 

‘‘ Fairy. She is called fairy by those who know her best? 
Fairy!” 

“And she believes in fairies.” 

“Does she? — so do I. Pardon me, I must be off. The 
day after to-morrow, — six o’clock. ” 

“Wait one moment,” said Elsie, going to her writing-table. 
“ Sinee you pass Grasmere on your way home, will you kindly 
leave this note?” 

“I thought Grasmere was a lake in the north?” 

“Yes; but Mr. Melville chose to call the cottage by the 
name of the lake. I think the first picture he ever sold was 
a view of Wordsworth’s house there. Here is my note to ask 
Mrs. Cameron to meet you; but if you object to be my 
messenger — ” 

“ Object ! my dear Mrs. Braefield. As you say, I pass close 
by the cottage.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Kenelm went with, somewhat rapid pace from Mrs. Brae- 
field’s to the shop in the High Street kept by Will Somers. 
Jessie was behind the counter, which was thronged with cus- 
tomers. Kenelm gave her a brief direction about his port- 
manteau, and then passed into the back parlour, where her 
husband was employed on his baskets, — with the baby’s cra- 
dle in the corner, and its grandmother rocking it mechani- 
cally,: as she read a wonderful missionary tract full of tales 
of miraculous conversions : into what sort of Christians we 
will not pause to inquire. 

“And so you are happy, Will?” said Kenelm, seating him- 
self between the basket-maker and the infant; the dear old 
mother beside him, reading the tract which linked her dreams 
of life eternal with life just opening in the cradle that she 
rocked. He not happy! How he pitied the man who could 
ask such a question. 

“Happy, sir! I should think so, indeed. There is not a 
night on which Jessie and I, and mother too, do not pray that 
some day or other yon may be as happy. By and by the baby 
will learn to pray ‘God bless papa, and mamma, grand- 
mamma, and Mr. Chillingly.’” 

“There is some one else much more deserving of prayers 
than I, though needing them less. You will know some 
day: pass it by now. To return to the point: yon are happy; 
if I asked why, would you not say, ‘Because I have married 
the girl I love, and have never repented’?” 

“Well, sir, that is about it; though, begging your pardon, 
I think it could be put more prettily somehow.” 

“You are right there. But perhaps love and happiness 
never yet found any words that could fitly express them. 
Good-bye, for the present.” 
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Ali! if it were as mere materialists/ or as many middle- 
aged or elderly folks, who, if materialists, are so without 
knowing it, unreflectingly say, “The main element of hap- 
piness is bodily or animal health and strength,” that question 
which Chillingly put would appear a very unmeaning or a 
very insulting one addressed to a pale cripple, who however 
improved of late in health, would still be sickly and ailing 
all his life, — put, too, by a man of the rarest conformation of 
physical powers that nature can adapt to physical enjoyment, 
— a man who, since the age in which memory commences, 
had never known what it was to be unwell, who could Scarcely 
understand you if yon talked of a finger-ache, and whom 
those refinements of mental culture which multiply the de- 
lights of the senses had endowed with the most exquisite con- 
ceptions of such happiness as mere nature and its instincts 
can give ! But Will, did not think the question unmeaning or 
insulting. He, the poor cripple, felt a vast superiority on 
the scale of joyous being over the young Hercules, well born, 
cultured, and wealthy, who could know so little of happiness 
as to ask the crippled basket-maker if he were happy,— he, 
blessed husband and father! 


CHAPTER V. 

Lily was seated on the grass under a chestnut-tree on the 
lawn. A white cat, not long emerged from kittenhood, 
curled itself by her side. On her lap was an open volume, 
which she was reading with the greatest delight. 

Mrs. Cameron came from the house, looked round, per- 
ceived the girl, and approached; and either she moved so 
gently, or Lily was so absorbed in the book, that the latter 
was not aware of her presence till she felt a light hand on 
her shoulder, and, looking up, recognized her aunt’s gentle 
face. 
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“ All! Fairy, Fairy, that silly book, when yon ought to be 
at your Freneh verbs. What will your guardian say when 
he conies and finds you have so wasted time?” 

“ He will say that fairies never waste their time; and he 
will scold you for saying so.” Therewith Lily threw down 
the book, sprang to her feet, wound her arm round Mrs. 
Cameron’s neck, and kissed her fondly. “There! is that 
wasting time? I love you so, aunty. In a day like this I 
think I love everybody and everything!” As she said this, 
she drew up her lithe form, looked into the blue sky, and 
with parted lips seemed to drink in air and sunshine. Then 
she woke up the dozing cat, and began chasing it round the 
lawn. 

Mrs. Cameron stood still, regarding her with moistened 
eyes. Just at that moment Ken elm entered through the 
garden gate. He, too, stood still, his eyes fixed on the un- 
dulating movements of Fairy’s exquisite form. She had ar- 
rested her favourite, and was now at play with it, shaking off 
her straw hat, and drawing the ribbon attached to it tantaliz- 
ingly along the smooth grass. Her rich hair, thus released 
and dishevelled by the exercise, fell partly over her face in 
wavy ringlets; and her musical laugh and words of sportive 
endearment sounded on Kenelm’s ear more joyously than the 
thrill of the skylark, more sweetly than the coo of the ring- 
dove. 

He approached towards Mrs. Cameron. Lily turned sud- 
denly and saw him. Instinctively she smoothed back her 
loosened tresses, replaced the straw hat, and came up de- 
murely to his side just as he had accosted her aunt. 

“ Pardon my intrusion, Mrs. Cameron. I am the bearer of 
this note from Mrs. Braefield.” While the aunt read the 
note, he turned to the niece. 

“You promised to show me the picture, Miss Mordaunt.” 

“But that was a long time ago.” 

“ Too long to expect a lady’s promise to be kept? ” 

Lily seemed to ponder that question, and hesitated before 
she answered. 

“ T will show you the picture. I don’t think I ever broke 
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a promise yet, but I shall be more careful how I make one in 
future.” 

“ Why so?” 

“Because you did not value mine when I made it, and that 
hurt me.” Lily lifted up her head with a bewitching stateli- 
ness, and added gravely, “I was offended.” 

“Mrs. Braefield is very kind,” said Mrs. Cameron; “she 
asks us to dine the day after to-morrow. You would like to 
go, Lily?” 

“ All grown-up people, I suppose? No, thank you, dear 
aunt. You go alone, I would rather stay at home. May I 
have little Clemmy to play with? She will bring Juba, and 
Blanche is very partial to Juba, though she does scratch 
him.” 

“ Very well, my dear, you shall have your playmate, and I 
will go by myself.” 

Kenelm stood aghast. “You will not go. Miss Mordaunt; 
Mrs. Braefield will be so disappointed. And if you don't go, 
whom shall I have to talk to? I don't like grown-up people 
better than you do.” 

“ You are going? ” 

“Certainly.” 

“ And if I go you will talk to me? X am afraid of Mr. 
Braefield. He is so wise.” 

“I will save you from him, and will not utter a grain of 
wisdom.” 

“Aunty, I will go.” - 

Here Lily made a bound and caught up Blanche, who, tak- 
ing her kisses resignedly, stared with evident curiosity upon 
Kenelm. 

Here a bell within the house rang the announcement of 
luncheon. Mrs, Cameron invited Kenelm to partake of that 
meal. He felt as Romulus might have felt when first invited 
to taste the ambrosia of the gods. Yet certainly that lunch- 
eon was not such as might have pleased Kenelm Chillingly in 
the early days of the Temperance Hotel. But somehow or 
other of late he had lost appetite; and on this occasion a very 
modest share of a very slender dish of chicken fricasseed, and 
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a few cherries daintily arranged on vine leaves, winch Lily 
selected for him, contented him, — as probably a very little 
ambrosia contented Komnlus while feasting his eyes on Hebe. 

Luncheon over, while Mrs. Cameron wrote her reply to 
Elsie, Kenelm was conducted by Lily into her own own room, 
in vulgar parlance her boudoir, though it did not look as if any 
one ever bouder’d. there. It was exquisitely pretty,— pretty 
not as a woman’s, but as a child’s dream of the own own room 
She would like to have, — wondrously neat and cool, and pure- 
looking; a trellis paper, the trellis gay with roses and wood- 
bine, and birds and butterflies; draperies of muslin, festooned 
with dainty tassels and ribbons; a dwarf bookcase, that 
seemed well stored, at least as to bindings; a dainty little 
writing-table in French marqueterie, looking too fresh and 
spotless to have known hard service. The easement was 
open, and in keeping with the trellis paper; woodbine and 
roses from without encroached on the window-sides, *gently 
stirred by the faint summer breeze, and wafted sweet odours 
into the little room. Kenelm went to the window, and glanced 
on the view beyond. “I was right,” he said to himself; W I 
divined it.” But though he spoke in a low inward whisper, 
Lily, who had watched his movements in surprise, overheard. 

“ You divined it. Divined what? ” 

“Nothing, nothing; I was hut talking to myself.” 

“Tell me what you divined: I insist upon it ! ” and Fairy 
petulantly stamped her tiny foot on the floor. 

“Do you? Then I obey. I have taken a lodging for a 
short time on the other side of the brook, — Cromwell Lodge, 
— and seeing your house as I passed, I divined that your 
room was in this part of it. How soft here is the view of the 
water! Ah! yonder is Izaak Walton’s summer-house,” 

“Don’t talk about Izaak Walton, or I shall quarrel with 
you, as I did with Lion when he wanted me to like that cruel 
book.” 

“Who is Lion?” 

“Lion,— of course, my guardian. I called him Lion when 
I was a little child. It was on seeing in one of his books a 
print of a lion playing with a little child,” 
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■“ All ! I know the design well, ” said Kenelm, with, a 
slight sigh. “It is from an antique Greek gem. It is not 
the lion that plays with the child, it is the child that masters 
the lion, and the Greeks called the child ‘Love.’ ” 

This idea seemed beyond Lily’s perfect comprehension. 
She paused before she answered, with the naivete of a child 
six years old, — 

“I see now why I mastered Blanche, who will not make 
friends with any one else: I love Blanche. Ah, that reminds 
me, — come and look at the picture.” 

She went to the wall over the writing-table, drew a silk 
curtain aside from a small painting in a dainty velvet frame- 
work, and pointing to it, cried with triumph, “Look there! 
is it not beautiful?” 

Kenelm had been prepared to see a landscape, or a group, 
or anything but what he did see: it was the portrait of 
Blanche when a kitten. 

Little elevated though the subject was, it was treated with 
graceful fancy. The kitten had evidently ceased from play- 
ing with the cotton reel that lay between her paws, and was 
fixing her gaze intently on a bulfineh that had Kghted on a 
spray within her reach. 

“Yon understand,” said Lily, placing her hand on his arm, 
and drawing him towards what she thought the best light for 
the picture; “it is Blanche’s first sight of a bird. Look 
well at her face; don’t you see a sudden surprise, — half joy, 
half fear? She ceases to play with the reel. Her intellect 
— or, as Mr. Braefield would say, ‘her instinct 5 — is for the 
first time aroused. From that moment Blanche was no longer 
a mere kitten. And it required, oh, the most careful educa- 
tion, to teach her not to kill the poor little birds. She never 
does now, but I had such trouble with her.” 

“I cannot say honestly that I do see all that you do in 
the picture; hut it seems to me very simply painted, and 
was, no doubt, a striking likeness of Blanche at that early 
age.” 

“ So it was. Lion drew the first sketch from life with his 
pencil ; and when he saw how pleased I was with it — he was 
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so good— -lie put it on canvas, and let me sit by him while he 
painted it. Then he took 'it away, and brought it back fin- 
ished and framed as yon see, last May, a present for my 
birthday.” 

“ You were born in May — with the flowers.” 

“ The best of all the flowers are born in May, — violets.” 

“But they are born in the shade, and cling to it. Surely, 
as a child of May, you love the sun! ” 

“I love the sun; it is never too bright nor too warm 
for me. But I don’t think that, though born in May, I was 
born in sunlight. I feel more like my own native self 
when I creep into the shade and sit down alone. I can 
weep then.” 

As she thus shyly elided, the character of her whole coun- 
tenance was changed: its infantine mirthfulness was gone; a 
grave, thoughtful, even a sad expression settled on the tender 
eyes and the tremulous lips. 

Kenelm was so touched that words failed him, and there 
was silence for some moments between the two. At length 
Kenelm said, slowly, — 

“You say your own native self. Do you, then, feel, as I 
often do, that there is a second, possibly a native, self, deep 
hid beneath the self, — not merely what we show to the world 
in common (that may be merely a mask), but the self that we 
Ordinarily accept even when in solitude as our own, an inner 
innermost self, oh so different and so rarely coming forth 
from its hiding-place, asserting its right of sovereignty, and 
putting out the other self as the sun puts out a star? ” 

Had Kenelm thus spoken to a clever man of the world — to 
a Chillingly Mi vers, to a Chillingly Gordon — they certainly 
would not have understood him. But to such men he never 
would have thus spoken. He had a vague hope that this 
childlike girl, despite so much of childlike talk, would under- 
stand him; and she did at once. 

Advancing close to him, again laying her hand on his arm, 
and looking up towards his bended face with startled wonder- 
ing eyes, no longer sad, yet not mirthful, — 

“How true! You have felt that too? Where is that inner- 
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most self, so deep down, — so deep; yet when it does come 
forth, so much higher, — higher*— immeasurably higher than 
one’s everyday self? It does not tame the butterflies; it 
longs to get to the stars. And then,— -and then,— ah, how- 
soon it fades back again! Yon have felt that. Does it not 
puzzle you?” 

“'Very much.” 

“Are there no wise books about it that help to explain? ” 

“No wise books in my very limited reading even hint at 
the puzzle. I fancy that it is one of those insoluble ques- 
tions that rest between the infant and his Maker. Mind and 
soul are not the same things, and what you and I call ‘wise 
men’ are always confounding the two — ” 

Fortunately for all parties — especially the reader; for 
Kenelrn had here got on the back of one of his most cherished 
hobbies, the distinction between psychology and metaphysics, 
soul and mind scientifically or logically considered — Mrs. 
Cameron here entered the room, and asked him how he liked 
the picture. 

“Very much. I am no great judge of the art. But it 
pleased me at once, and now that Miss Mordaunt has inter- 
preted the intention of the painter I admire it yet more.” 

“Lily chooses to interpret his intention in her own way, 
and insists that Blanche’s expression of countenance conveys 
an idea of her capacity to restrain her destructive instinct, 
and be taught to believe that it is wrong to kill birds for 
mere sport. For food she need not kill them, seeing that 
Lily takes care that she has plenty to eat. But I don’t think 
that Mr. Melville had the slightest suspicion that he had 
indicated that capacity in his picture.” 

“He must have done so, whether he suspected it or hot,” 
said Lily, positively ; “ otherwise he would not be truthful.” 

“Why not truthful?” asked Kenelrn. 

“ Don’t you see? If you were called upon to describe truth- 
fully the character of any little child, would you only speak 
of such naughty impulses as all children have in common, 
and not even hint at the capacity to be made better?” 

“Admirably put! ” said Kenelrn. “ There is no doubt that 
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a much fiercer animal than a cat— a tiger, for instance, ora 
conquering hero— may be taught to live on the kindest pos- 
sible terms with the creatures on which it was its natural 
instinct to prey.” ■ 

“Yes, yes; hear that, aunty! You remember the Happy 
Family that we saw eight years ago, at Moleswich fair, with 
a cat not half so nice as Blanche allowing a mouse to bite her 
ear? Well, then, would Lion not have been shamefully false 
to Blanche if he had not ” — 

Lily paused and looked half shyly, half archly, at Kenelm, 
then added, in slow, deep-drawn tones — “ given a glimpse of 
her innermost self?” 

“Innermost self!” repeated Mrs. Cameron, perplexed and 
laughing gently. 

Lily stole nearer to Kenelm and whispered, — 

“Is not one’s innermost self one’s best self?” 

Kenelm smiled approvingly. The fairy was rapidly deep- 
ening her spell upon him. If Lily had been his sister, his 
betrothed, his wife, how fondly he would have kissed her! 
She had expressed a thought over which he had often inau- 
dibly brooded, and she had clothed it with all the charm of 
her own infantine fancy and womanlike tenderness. Goethe 
has said somewhere, or is reported to have said, “There is 
something in every man’s heart, that, if you knew it, would 
make you hate him.” What Goethe said, still more what 
Goethe is reported to have said, is never to be taken quite 
literally. Ho comprehensive genius — genius at once poet 
and thinker — ever can be . so taken. The sun shines on a 
dunghill. But the sun has no predilection for a dunghill. It 
only comprehends a dunghill as it does arose. Still Kenelm 
had always regarded that loose ray from Goethe’s prodigal 
orb with an. abhorrence most unphilosophical for a philoso- 
pher so young as generally to take upon oath any words of so 
great a master. Kenelm thought that the root of all private 
benevolence, of all enlightened advance in social reform, lay 
in the adverse theorem, — that in every man’s nature there 
lies a something that, could we get at it, cleanse it, polish it, 
render it visibly clear to our eyes, would make us love him. 
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And in this spontaneous, uncultured sympathy with the re* 
suits of so many laborious struggles of his own scholastic 
intellect against the dogma of the German giant, he felt as if 
he had found a younger — true, but oh, how much more sub- 
duing, because so much younger — sister of his own man’s 
soul. Then came, so strongly, the sense of her sympathy 
with his own strange innermost self, which a man will never 
feel more than once in his life with a daughter of Eve, that 
he dared not trust himself to speak. He somewhat hurried 
his leave-taking. 

Passing in the rear of the garden towards the bridge which 
led to his lodging, he found on the opposite bank, at the 
other end of the bridge, Mr. Algernon Sidney Gale Jones 
peacefully angling for trout. 

“Will you not try the stream to-day, sir? Take my rod.” 

Kenelrn. remembered that Lily had called Izaak Walton’s 
book “a cruel one,” and shaking his head gently, went his 
way into the house. There he seated himself silently by the 
window, and looked towards the grassy lawn and the dipping 
willows, and the gleam of the white walls through the gir- 
dling trees, as he had looked the eve before. 

“ Ah ! ” he murmured at last, “if, as I hold, a man bub tol- 
erably good does good unconsciously merely by the act of liv- 
ing, — if he can no more traverse his way from the cradle to 
the grave, without letting fall, as he passes, the germs of 
strength, fertility, and beauty, than can a reckless wind or a 
vagrant bird, which, where it passes, leaves behind it the 
oak, the corn-sheaf, or the flower, — ah, if that be so, how 
tenfold the good must be, if the man find the gentler and 
purer duplicate of his own being in that mysterious, undefin- 
able union which Shakspeares and day-labourers equally 
agree to call love; which Newton never recognizes, and 
which Descartes (his only rival in the realms of thought at 
once severe and imaginative) reduces into links of early asso- 
ciation, explaining that he loved women who squinted, be- 
cause, when he was a hoy, a girl with that infirmity squinted 
at him from the other side of his father’s garden-wall! Ah! 
be this union between man and woman what it may; if it be 
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really love, really tlie bond which embraces the innermost 
and bettermost self of both, — how daily, hourly, momently, 
should we bless God for having made it so easy to be happy 
and to be good! ” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The dinner-party at Mr. Braefield’s was not quite so small 
as Kenelm had anticipated. When the merchant heard from 
his wife that Kenelm was coming, he thought it would be but 
civil to the young gentleman to invite a few other persons to 
meet him. 

“You see, my dear,” he said to Elsie, “Mrs. Cameron is a 
very good, simple sort of woman, but not particularly amus- 
ing; and Lily, though a pretty girl, is so exceedingly child- 
ish. We owe much, my sweet Elsie, to this Mr. Chillingly,” 
— here there was a deep tone of feeling in his voice and look, 
— “and we must make it as pleasant for him as we can. I 
will bring down my friend Sir Thomas, and you ask Mr. 
Emlyn and his wife. Sir Thomas is a very sensible man, 
and Emlyn a very learned one. So Mr. Chillingly will find 
people worth talking to. By the by, when I go to town I 
will send down a haunch of venison from Groves’s.” 

So when Kenelm arrived, a little before six o’clock, he 
found in the drawing-room the Rev. Charles Emlyn, vicar of 
Moleswich proper, with his spouse, and a portly middle-aged 
man, to whom, as Sir Thomas Pratt, Kenelm was introduced. 
Sir Thomas was an eminent city banker. The ceremonies of 
introduction over, Kenelm stole to Elsie’s side. 

“ I thought I was to meet Mrs. Cameron. I don’t see her.” 

“ She will he here presently. It looks as if it might rain, 
and I have sent the carriage for her and Lily. Ah, here they 
are! ” 

Mrs. Cameron entered, clothed in black silk. She always 
wore black; and behind her came Lily, in the spotless colour 
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that became her name; no ornament, save a slender gold 
chain to which -was appended a single locket, and a single 
blush rose in her hair. She looked wonderfully lovely ; and 
with that loveliness there was a certain nameless air of dis- 
tinction, possibly owing to delicacy of form and colouring; 
possibly to a certain grace of carriage, which was not without 
a something of pride. 

Mr. Braefield, who was a very punctual man, made a sign 
to his servant, and in another moment or so dinner was an- 
nounced. Sir Thomas, of course, took in the hostess; Mr. 
Braefield, the vicar’s wife (she was a dean’s daughter); 
Kenelm, Mrs. Cameron; and the vicar, Lily. 

On seating themselves at the table Kenelm was on the left 
hand, next to the. hostess, and separated from Lily by Mrs. 
Cameron and Mr. Emlyn; and when the vicar had said grace, 
Lily glanced behind his back and her aunt’s at Kenelm (who 
did the same thing), making at him what the French call a 
moue. The pledge to her had been broken. She was be- 
tween two men very much grown up, — the vicar and the 
host. Kenelm returned the moue with a mournful smile and 
an involuntary shrug. 

All was silent till, after his soup and his first glass of 
sherry, Sir Thomas began, — 

“I think, Mr. Chillingly, we have met before, though I 
had not the honour then of making your acquaintance.” Sir 
Thomas paused before he added, “Not long ago; the last 
State ball at Buckingham Palace.” 

Kenelm bent his head acquiescingly. He had been at that 
ball. 

“ You were talking with a very eharming woman, — a friend 
of mine, — Lady G-lenalvon.” 

(Sir Thomas was Lady Glenalvon’s banker.) 

“I remember perfectly,” said Kenelm. “We were seated 
in the picture gallery. You came to speak to Lady Glenal- 
von, and I yielded to you my place on the settee.” 

“Quite true; and I think you joined a young lady, very 
handsome, — the great heiress, Miss Travers.” 

Kenelm again bowed, and, turning away as politely as he 
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could, addressed himself to Mrs. Cameron. Sir Thomas, 
satisfied that he had impressed on his audience the facts of 
his friendship with Lady Glenalvon and his attendance at the 
court ball, now directed his conversational powers towards 
the vicar, who, utterly foiled in the attempt to draw out 
Lily, met the baronet’s advances with the ardour of a talker 
too long suppressed. Kenelm continued, unmolested, to 
ripen his acquaintance with Mrs. Cameron. She did not, 
however, seem to lend a very attentive ear to his preliminary 
commonplace remarks about scenery or weather, but at his 
first pause, said, — 

“ Sir Thomas spoke about a Miss Travers : is she related to 
a gentleman who was once in the Guards, Leopold Travers?” 

“She is his daughter. Did you ever know Leopold 
Travers?” 

“I have heard him mentioned by friends of mine long ago, 
— long ago,” replied Mrs. Cameron with a sort of weary 
languor, not unwonted, in her voice and manner; and then, 
as if dismissing the bygone reminiscence from her thoughts, 
changed the subject. 

“Lily tells me, Mr. Chillingly, that you said you were 
staying at Mr. Jones’s, Cromwell Lodge. I hope you are 
made comfortable there.” 

“Very. The situation is singularly pleasant.” 

“Yes, it is considered the prettiest spot on the brookside, 
and used to be a favourite resort for anglers; but the trout, I 
believe, are growing scarce; at least, now that the fishing in 
the Thames is improved, poor Mr. Jones complains that his 
old lodgers desert him. Of course you took the rooms for 
the sake of the fishing. I hope the sport may be better than 
it is said to be.” 

“ It is of little consequence to me : I do not care much about 
fishing; and since Miss Mordaunt calls the book which first 
enticed me to take to it ‘a cruel one,’ I feel as if the trout 
had become as sacred as crocodiles were to the ancient 
Egyptians.” 

“Lily is a foolish child on such matters, She cannot bear 
the thought of giving pain to any dumb creature; and just 
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before our garden there are a few trout which she has tamed. 
They feed out of her hand; she is always afraid they will 
wander away and get caught.” 

“But Mr. Melville is an angler?” 

“ Several years ago he would sometimes pretend to fish, hut 
I believe it was rather an excuse for lying on the grass and 
reading ‘the cruel book,’ or perhaps, rather, for sketching. 
But now he is seldom here till autumn, when it grows too 
cold for such amusement.” 

Here Sir Thomas’s voice was so loudly raised that it 
stopped the conversation between Kenelm and Mrs. Cameron. 
He had got into some question of politics on which he and 
the vicar did not agree, and the discussion threatened to be- 
come warm, when Mrs. Braefield, -with a woman’s true tact, 
broached a new topic, in which Sir Thomas was immediately 
interested, relating to the construction of a conservatory for 
orchids that he meditated adding to his country-house, and 
in which frequent appeal was made to Mrs. Cameron, who 
was considered an accomplished florist, and who seemed at 
some time or other in her life to have acquired a very inti- 
mate acquaintance with the costly family of orchids. 

When the ladies retired Kenelm found himself seated next 
to Mr. Emlyn, who astounded him by a complimentary quo- 
tation from one of his own Latin prize poems at the univer- 
sity, hoped he would make some stay at Moleswich, told him 
of the principal places in the neighbourhood worth visiting, 
and offered him the run of his library, which he flattered 
himself was rather rich, both in the best editions of Greek 
and Latin classics and in early English literature. Kenelm 
was much pleased with the scholarly vicar, especially when 
Mr. Emlyn began to speak about Mrs. Cameron and Lily. Of 
the first he said, “ She is one of those women in whom quiet 
is so predominant that it is long before one can know what 
undercurrents of good feeling flow beneath the unruffled sur- 
face. T wish, however, she was a little more active in the 
management and education of her niece, — a girl in whom. I 
feel a very anxious interest, and whom I doubt if Mrs. 
Cameron understands. Perhaps, however, only a poet, and a 
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very peculiar sort of poet, can understand her: Lily Mor- 
daunt is herself a poem.” 

“I like your definition of her,” said Kenelin. “ There is 
certainly something about her which differs much from the 
prose of common life.” 

“You probably know Wordsworth’s lines : 

“* . . . and she shall lean her ear 

In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face/ 

They are lines that many critics have found unintelligible; 
but Lily seems like the living key to them.” 

Kenelm’s dark face lighted up, but he made no answer. 

“Only,” continued Mr. Emlyn, “how a girl of that sort, 
left wholly to herself, untrained, undisciplined, is to grow 
up into the practical uses of womanhood, is a question that 
perplexes and saddens me.” 

“Any more wine?” asked the host, closing a conversation 
on commercial matters with Sir Thomas. “No? — shall we 
join the ladies?” 


CHAPTER TO 

The drawing-room was deserted; the ladies were in the 
garden. As Kenelrn and Mr. Emlyn walked side by side 
towards the group (Sir Thomas and Mr. Braefield following 
at a little distance), the former asked, somewhat abruptly, 
“What sort of man is Miss Cameron’s guardian, Mr. 
Melville? ” 

“I can scarcely answer that question. I see little of him 
when he comes here. Eormerly, he used to run down pretty 
often with a harum-scarum set of young fellows, quartered 
at Cromwell Lodge, — Grasmere had no accommodation for 
them, — students in the Academy, I suppose. For some 
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years lie has not brought those persons, and when he does 
come himself it is but for a few days. He has the reputation 
of being very wild.” 

Further conversation was here stopped. The two men, 
while they thus talked, had been diverging from the straight 
way across the lawn towards the ladies, turning into seques- 
tered paths through the shrubbery ; now they emerged into the 
open sward, just before a table, on which coffee was served, 
and round which all the rest of the party were gathered. 

“ I hope, Mr. Emlyn,” said Elsie’s cheery voice, “that yon 
have dissuaded Mr. Chillingly from turning Papist. I am 
sure you have taken time enough to do so.” 

Mr. Emlyn, Protestant every inch of him, slightly recoiled 
from Kenelm’ s side. “Do you meditate turning-—” He 
could not conclude the sentence. 

“Be not alarmed, my dear sir. I did but own to Mrs. 
Braefield that I had paid a visit to Oxford in order to confer 
with a learned man on a question that puzzled me, and as 
abstract as that feminine pastime, theology, is now-a-days. 
I cannot convince Mrs. Braefield that Oxford admits other 
puzzles in life than those which amuse the ladies.” Here 
Kenelm dropped into a chair by the side of Lily. 

Lily half turned her back to him. 

“Have I offended again?” 

Lily shrugged her shoulders slightly and would not answer. 

“I suspect, Miss Mordaunt, that among your good quali- 
ties, nature has omitted one ; the bettermost self within you 
should replace it.” 

Lily here abruptly turned to him her front face : the light 
of the skies was becoming dim, but the evening star shone 
upon it. 

“ How ! what do you mean? ” 

“Am I to answer politely or truthfully?” 

“Truthfully! Oh, truthfully! What is life without 
truth?” 

“Even though one believes in fairies?” 

“Fairies are truthful, in a certain way. But you are not 
truthful. You were not thinking of fairies when you — ” 
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very peculiar sort of poet, can understand her : Lily Mor- 
daunt is herself a poem.” 

“ I like your definition, of her,” said Kenelin. “ There is 
certainly something about her which differs much from the 
prose of common life.” 

“You probably know Wordsworth’s lines: 

“* . . . and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty, horn of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face.’ 

They are lines that many critics have found unintelligible; 
but Lily seems like the living key to them.” 

Kenelm’s dark face lighted up, but he made no answer. 

“ Only,” continued Mr. Emlyn, “how a girl of that sort, 
left wholly to herself, untrained, undisciplined, is to grow 
up into the practical uses of womanhood, is a question that 
perplexes and saddens me.” 

“Any more wine?” asked the host, closing a conversation 
on commercial matters with Sir Thomas. “No? — shall we 
join the ladies?” 


CHAPTER, VII. 

The drawing-room was deserted; the ladies were in the 
garden. As Kenelni and Mr. Emlyn walked side by side 
towards the group (Sir Thomas and Mr. Braefield following 
at a little distance), the former asked, somewhat abruptly, 
“What sort of man is Miss Cameron’s guardian, Mr. 
Melville?” 

“I can scarcely answer that question. I see little of him 
when he comes here. Formerly, he used to run down pretty 
often with a harum-scarum set of young fellows, quartered 
at Cromwell Lodge, — Grasmere had no accommodation for 
them, — students in the Academy, I suppose. For some 
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years lie has not brought those persons, and when he does 
come himself it is but for a few days. He has the reputation 
of being very wild.” 

Further conversation was here stopped. The two men, 
while they thus talked, had been diverging from the straight 
way across the lawn towards the ladies, turning into seques- 
tered paths through the shrubbery ; now they emerged into the 
open sward, just before a table, on which coffee was served, 
and round which all the rest of the party were gathered. 

“I hope, Mr. Emlyn,” said Elsie’s cheery voice, “that you 
have dissuaded Mr. Chillingly from turning Papist. I am 
sure you have taken time enough to do so.” 

Mr. Emlyn, Protestant every inch of him, slightly recoiled 
from Kenelm’s side. “Bo you meditate turning — ” He 
could not conclude the sentence. 

“ Be not alarmed, my dear sir. I did but own to Mrs. 
Braefield that I had paid a visit to Oxford in order to confer 
with a learned man on a question that puzzled me, and as 
abstract as that feminine pastime, theology, is now-a-days. 
I cannot convince Mrs. Braefield that Oxford admits other 
puzzles in life than those which amuse the ladies.” Here 
Kenelm dropped into a chair by the side of Lily. 

Lily half turned her back to him. 

“Have I offended again?” 

Lily shrugged her shoulders slightly and would not answer. 

“I suspect, Miss Mordaunt, that among your good quali- 
ties, nature has omitted one ; the bettermost seif within you 
should replace it.” 

Lily here abruptly turned to him her front face : the light 
of the skies was becoming dim, but the evening star shone 
upon it. 

“How! what do you mean?” 

“Am I to answer politely or truthfully?” 

“Truthfully! Oh, truthfully! What is life without 
truth? ” 

“Even though one believes in fairies?” 

“Fairies are truthful, in a certain way. But you are not 
truthful. You were not thinking of fairies when you — ” 
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“When I what?” 

“Found fault with me.” 

“I am not sure of that. But X will translate to you my 
thoughts, so far as I can read them myself, and to do so I 
will resort to the fairies. Let us suppose that a fairy has 
placed her changeling into the cradle of a mortal: that into 
the cradle she drops all manner of fairy gifts which are not 
bestowed on mere mortals; but that one mortal attribute she 
forgets. The changeling grows up; she charms those around 
her: they humour, and pet, and spoil her. But there arises 
a moment in which the omission of the one mortal gift is felt 
by her admirers and friends. Guess what that is.” 

Lily pondered. “I see what you mean; the reverse of 
truthfulness, politeness. 5 ’ 

“No, not exactly that, though politeness slides into it un- 
awares: it is a very humble quality, a very unpoetic quality; 
a quality that many dull people possess; and yet without it 
no fairy can fascinate mortals, when on the face of the fairy 
settles the first wrinkle. Can you not guess it now? ” 

“No: you vex me; you provoke me;” and Lily stamped 
lier foot petulantly, as in Kenelm’s presence she had stamped 
it once before. “ Speak plainly, I insist.” 

“ Miss Mordaunt, excuse me: I dare not,” said Kenelm, 
rising with a sort of bow one makes to the Queen; and he 
crossed over to Mrs. Braefield. 

Lily remained, still pouting fiercely. 

Six Thomas took the chair Kenelm had vacated. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Thu: hour for parting came. Of all the guests, Sir Thomas 
alone stayed at the house a guest for the night. Mr. and 
Mrs. Emlyn had their own carriage. Mrs. Braefield’s car- 
riage came to the door for Mrs. Cameron and Lily. 
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Said Lily, impatiently and discourteously, “Who would 
not rather walk on such a night? ” and she whispered to her 
aunt. 

Mrs. Cameron, listening to the whisper and obedient to 
every whim of Lily's, said, “You are too considerate, dear 
Mrs. Braefield; Lily prefers walking home; there is no 
chance of rain now.” 

Kenelm followed the steps of the aunt and niece, and soon 
overtook them on the hrookside. 

“A charming night, Mr. Chillingly,” said Mrs. Cameron. 

“An English summer night; nothing like it in such parts 
of the world as I have visited. But, alas ! of English summer 
nights there are but few.” 

“You have travelled much abroad? ” 

“Much, no, a little; chiefly on foot.” 

Lily hitherto had not said a word, and had been walking 
with downcast head. Now she looked up and said, in the 
mildest and most conciliatory of human voices, — 

“You have been abroad;” then, with an acquiescence in 
the manners of the world which to him she had never yet 
manifested, she added his name, “Mr. Chillingly,” and went 
on, more familiarly. “What a breadth of meaning the word 
‘abroad - conveys! Away, afar from one’s self, from one’s 
everyday life. How I envy you! you have been abroad: so 
has Lion ” (here drawing herself up), “ I mean my guardian, 
Mr. Melville.” 

“Certainly, I have been abroad, but afar from myself — 
never. It is an old saying,- — all old sayings are true; most 
new sayings are false, — a man carries his native soil, at the 
sole of his foot.” 

Here the path somewhat narrowed. Mrs. Cameron went 
on first, Kenelm and Lily behind; she, of course, on the dry 
path, he on the dewy grass. 

She stopped him. “ You are walking in the wet, and with 
those thin shoes.” Lily moved instinctively away from the 
dry path. 

Homely though that speech of Lily’s be, and absurd as said 
by a fragile girl to a gladiator like Kenelm, it lit up a whole 
■ 1 25 
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world of womanhood : it showed all that undiscoverable land 
which was bidden to the learned Mr. Emlyn, all that land 
which an uncomprehended girl seizes and reigns over when 
she becomes wife and mother. 

At that homely speech, aird that impulsive movement, 
Kenelm halted, in a sort of dreaming maze. He turned tim- 
idly, “Can you forgive me for my rude words? I presumed 
to find fault with you.” 

“ And so justly. I have been thinking over all you said, 
and I feel you were so right j only I still do not quite under- 
stand what you meant by the quality for mortals which the 
fairy did not give to her changeling.” 

“If I did not dare say it before, I should still less dare to 
say it now.” 

“Do.” There was no longer the stamp of the foot, no 
longer the flash from her eyes, no longer the wilfulness which 
said, “I Insist ; ” — “ Do ; ” soothingly, sweetly, imploringly. 

Thus pushed to it, Kenelm plucked up courage, and not 
trusting himself to look at Lily, answered brusquely,- — 

“ The quality desirable for men, but more essential to 
women in proportion as they are fairy-like, though the tritest 
thing possible, is good temper.” 

Lily made a sudden bound from his side, and joined her 
aunt, walking through the wet grass. 

When they reached the garden-gate, Kenelm advanced and 
opened it. Lily passed him by haughtily; they gained the 
cottage-door. 

“I don’t ask you in at this hour,” said Mrs. Cameron. “It 
would be but a false compliment.” 

Kenelm bowed and retreated. Lily left her aunt’s side, 
and came towards him, extending her hand. 

“I shall consider your words, Mr. Chillingly,” she said, 
with a strangely majestic air. “At present I think you are 
not right. I am not ill-tempered; but — ” here she paused, 
and then added with a loftiness of mien which, had she not 
been so exquisitely pretty, would have been rudeness — “ in 
any case I forgive you,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 

There were a good many pretty villas in the outskirts of 
Moleswich, and the owners of them were generally well off, 
and yet there was little of what is called visiting society; 
owing perhaps to the fact that there not being among these 
proprietors any persons belonging to what is commonly called 
“the aristocratic class,” there was a vast deal of aristocratic 
pretension. The family of Mr. A — who had enriched 
himself as a stock-jobber, turned up its nose at the family of 

Mr. B , who had enriched himself still more as a linen- 

draper, while the family of Mr. B showed a very cold 

shoulder to the family of Mr. 0 , who had become richer 

than either of them as a pawnbroker, and whose wife wore 
diamonds, but dropped her h’s. England would be a com- 
munity so aristocratic that there would be no living in it, if 
one could exterminate what is now called “ aristocracy.” 
The Braefields were the only persons who really drew to- 
gether the antagonistic atoms of the Moleswich society, partly 
because they were acknowledged to be the first persons there, 
in right not only of old settlement (the Braefields had held 
Braefieldville for four generations), but of the wealth derived 
from those departments of commercial enterprise which are 
recognized as the highest, and of an establishment considered 
to be the most elegant in the neighbourhood; principally 
because Elsie, while exceedingly genial and cheerful in 
temper, had a certain power of will (as her runaway folly 
had manifested), and when she got people together compelled 
them to be civil to each other. She had commenced this gra- 
cious career by inaugurating children’s parties, and when the 
children became friends the parents necessarily grew closer 
together. Still her task had only recently begun, and its 
effects were not in full operation. Thus, though it became 
known at Moleswich that a young gentleman, the heir to a 
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baronetcy and a high estate, was sojourning at Cromwell 
Lodge, no overtures were made to him on the part of the A’s, 
B’s, and C’s. The vicar, who called on Kenelm the day after 
the dinner at Braefieldville, explained to him the social con- 
ditions of the place. “You understand, 5 ’ said he, “that it 
will be from no want of courtesy on the part of my neigh- 
bours if they do not offer you any relief from the pleasures of 
solitude. It will be simply because they are shy, not because 
they are uncivil. And, it is this consideration that makes 
me, at the risk of seeming too forward, entreat you to look 
into the vicarage any morning or evening on which you feel 
tired of your own company; suppose you drink tea with us 
this evening,-— you will find a young lady whose heart you 
have already won.” 

“Whose heart I have won!” faltered Kenelm, and the 
warm blood rushed to his cheek. 

“But,” continued the vicar, smiling, “she has no matrimo- 
nial designs on you at present. She is only twelve years old, 
— my little girl Cleimny. ” 

“ Clemmy! — she is your daughter? I did not know that. 
I very gratefully accept your invitation.” 

“I must not keep you longer from your amusement. The 
sky is just clouded enough for sport. What fly do you use?” 

“To say truth, I doubt if the stream has much to tempt me 
in the way of trout, and I prefer rambling about the lanes 
and by-paths to 

‘“The noiseless angler’s solitary stand.’ 

I am an indefatigable walker, and the home scenery round 
the place has many charms for me. Besides,” added Kenelm, 
feeling conscious that he ought to find some more plausible 
excuse than the charms of home scenery for locating himself 
long in Cromwell Lodge, “besides, I intend to devote myself 
a good deal to reading. I have been very idle of late, and 
the solitude of this place must be favourable to study.” 

“You are not intended, I presume, for any of the learned 
professions?” 

“ The learned professions,” replied Kenelm, “is an invidi- 
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ous form of speech that we are doing our best to eradicate 
from the language. All professions now-a-days are to have 
much about the same amount of learning. The learning of 
the military profession is to be levelled upwards, the learning 
of the scholastic to be levelled downwards. Cabinet minis- 
ters sneer at the uses of Greek and Latin. And even such 
masculine studies as Law and Medicine are to be adapted to 
the measurements of taste and propriety in colleges for young 
ladies. No, I am not intended for any profession ; but still 
an ignorant man like myself may not be the worse for a little 
book-reading now and then.” 

“You seem to be badly provided with books here,” said 
the vicar, glancing round the room, in which, on a table in 
the corner, lay half-a-dozen old-looking volumes, evidently 
belonging not to the lodger but to the landlord. “But, as 
I before said, my library is at your service. What branch 
of reading do you prefer?” 

Kenelm was, and looked, puzzled. But after a pause he 
answered : 

“The more remote it be from the present day, the better 
for me. You said your collection was rich in mediaeval liter- 
ature. But the Middle Ages are so copied by the modern 
Goths, that I might as well read translations of Chaucer or 
take lodgings in Warclour Street. If you have any books 
about the manners and habits of those who, according to the 
newest idea in science, were our semi-human progenitors in 
the transition state between a marine animal and a gorilla, 1 
should be very much edified by the loan.” 

“Alas,” said Mr. Emlyn, laughing, “no such books have 
been left to us.” 

“No such books? You must be mistaken. There must be 
plenty of them somewhere. I grant all the wonderful pow- 
ers of invention bestowed on the creators of poetic romance ; 
still not the sovereign masters in that realm of literature — • 
not Scott, not Cervantes, not Goethe, not even Shakspeare 
— could have presumed to rebuild the past without such 
materials as they found in the books that record it. And 
though I, no less cheerfully, grant that we have now living 
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among ns a creator of poetic romance immeasurably more 
inventive than they, — appealing to our credulity in portents 
the most monstrous, with a charm of style the most con- 
versationally familiar, — still I cannot conceive that even 
that unrivalled romance-writer can so bewitch our under- 
standings as to make us believe that, if Miss Mordaunt’s cat 
dislikes to wet her feet, it is probably because in the pre- 
historic age her ancestors lived in the dry country of Egypt; 
or that when some lofty orator, a Pitt or a Gladstone, rebuts 
with a polished smile which reveals his canine teeth the rude 
assault of an opponent, he betrays his descent from a ‘semi- 
human progenitor ’ who was accustomed to snap at his enemy. 
Surely, surely there must be some books still extant written 
by philosophers before the birth of Adam, in which there is 
authority, even though but in mythic fable, for such poetic in- 
ventions. Surely, surely some early chroniclers must depose 
that they saw, saw with their own eyes, the great gorillas 
who scratched off their hairy coverings to please the eyes of 
the young ladies of their species, and that they noted the 
gradual metamorphosis of one animal into another. For, if 
you tell me that this illustrious romance-writer is but a cau- 
tious man of science, and that we must accept his inventions 
according to the sober laws of evidence and fact, there is not 
the most incredible ghost story which does not better satisfy 
the common sense of a sceptic. However, if you have no 
such books, lend me the most unphilosopliieal you possess, — 
on magic, for instance, — the philosopher’s stone ” — 

“I have some of them,” said the vicar, laughing,; “you 
shall choose for yourself.” 

“If you are going homeward, let me accompany you part 
of the way: I don’t yet know where the church and the 
vicarage are, and I ought to know before I come in the 
evening.” 

Kenelm and the vicar walked side by side, very sociably, 
across the bridge and on the side of the rivulet on which 
stood Mrs. Cameron’s cottage. As they skirted the garden 
pale at the fear of the cottage, Kenelm suddenly stopped in 
the middle of some sentence which had interested Mr. Emlyn, 
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and as suddenly arrested his steps on the turf that bordered 
the lane. A little before him stood an old peasant woman, 
with whom Lily, on the opposite side of the garden pale, was 
conversing. Mr. Emlyn did not at first see what Kenelm 
saw; turning round rather to gaze on his companion, sur- 
prised by his abrupt halt and silence. The girl put a small 
basket into the old woman’s hand, who then dropped a low 
curtsy, and uttered low a “God bless you.” Low though it 
was, Kenelm overheard it, and said abstractedly to Mr. Emlyn, 
“Is there a greater link between this life and the next than 
God’s blessing on the young, breathed from the lips of the 
old? ” 


CHAPTER X. 

“And how is your good man, Mrs. Haley?” said the vicar, 
who had now reached the spot on which the old woman stood, 
— with Lily’s fair face still bended down to her, — while 
Ivenelm slowly followed him. 

“Thank you kindly, sir, he is better; out of his bed now. 
The young lady has done him a power of good-.-” 

“Hush!” said Lily, colouring. “Make haste home now; 
you must not keep him waiting for his dinner.” 

The old woman again curtsied, and went off at a brisk 
pace. 

“Do you know, Mr. Chillingly,” said Mr. Emlyn, “that 
Miss Mor daunt is the best doctor in the place? Though if 
she goes on making so many cures she will find the number 
of her patients rather burdensome.” 

“It was only the other day,” said Lily, “that you scolded 
me for the best cure I have yet made.” 

“I? — Oh! I remember; you led that silly child Madge to 
believe that there was a fairy charm in the arrowroot you 
sent her. Own you deserved a, scolding there-.” 
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“No, I did not. I dressed the arrowroot, and am I not 
Fairy? I have just got such a pretty note from Clemmy, Mr. 
Emlyn, asking me to come up this evening and see her new 
magic-lantern. Will you tell her to expect me? And, mind, 
no scolding.” 

“ And all magic? ” said Mr. Emlyn; “be it so.” 

Lily and Kenelm had not hitherto exchanged a word. She 
had replied with a grave inclination of her head to his silent 
bow. But now she turned to him shyly and said, “ I suppose 
you have been fishing; all the morning? ” 

“No; the fishes hereabout are under the protection of a 
Fairy, —whom I dare not displease.” 

Lily’s face brightened, and she extended her hand to him 
over the palings. “Good-day; I hear aunty’s voice: those 
dreadful French verbs ! ” 

She disappeared among the shrubs, amid which they heard 
the thrill of her fresh young voice singing 'to herself. 

“That child has a heart of gold,” said Mr. Emlyn, as the 
two men walked on. “I did not exaggerate when I said she 
was the best doctor in the place. I believe the poor really do 
believe that she is a fairy. Of course we send from the vic- 
arage to our ailing parishioners who require it, food and wine; 
but it never seems to do them the good that her little dishes 
made by her own tiny hands do; and I don’t know if you 
noticed the basket that old woman took away,— Miss Lily 
taught Will Somers to make the prettiest little baskets; and 
she puts her jellies or other savouries into dainty porcelain 
gallipots nicely fitted into the baskets, which she trims with 
ribbons. It is the look of the thing that tempts the appetite 
of the invalids, and certainly the child may well be called 
Fairy at present; but I wish Mrs. Cameron would attend a 
little more strictly to her education. She can’t be a fairy 
forever.” 

Kenelm sighed, but made no answer. 

Mr. Emlyn then turned the conversation to erudite sub- 
jects, and so they came in sight of the town, when the vicar 
stopped and pointed towards the church, of which the spire 
rose a little to the left, with two aged yew-trees half shadow- 
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ing the burial-ground, and in the rear a glimpse of the vicar- 
age seen amid the shrubs of its garden ground. 

“You will know your way now,” said the vicar; “excuse 
me if I quit you: I have a few visits to make; among others, 
to poor Haley, husband to the old woman you saw. I read to 
him a chapter in the Bible every day; yet still I fancy that 
he believes in fairy charms.” 

“Better believe too much, than too little,” said Kenelm; 
and he turned aside into the village and spent half-an-hour 
with Will, looking at the pretty baskets Lily had taught 
Will to make. Then, as he went slowly homeward, he 
turned aside into the churchyard. 

The church, built in the thirteenth century, was not large, 
but it probably sufficed for its congregation, since it betrayed 
no signs of modern addition; restoration or repair it needed 
not. The centuries had but mellowed the tints of its solid 
walls, as little injured by the huge ivy stems that shot forth 
their aspiring leaves to the very summit of the stately tower 
as by the slender roses which had been trained to climb up a 
foot or so of the massive buttresses. The site of the burial- 
ground was unusually picturesque : sheltered towards the 
north by a rising ground clothed with woods, sloping down 
at the south towards the glebe pasture-grounds through which 
ran the brooklet, sufficiently near for its brawling gurgle to 
be heard on a still day. Kenelm sat himself on an antique 
tomb, which was evidently appropriated to some one of higher 
than common rank in bygone days, but on which the sculpture 
was wholly obliterated. 

The stillness and solitude of the place had their charms for 
his meditative temperament; and he remained there long, 
forgetful of time, and scarcely hearing the boom of the clock 
that warned him of its lapse. 

When suddenly, a shadow — the shadow of a human form 
— fell on the grass on which his eyes dreamily rested. He 
looked up with a start, and beheld Lily standing before him 
mute and still. Her image was so present in his thoughts at 
the moment that he felt a thrill of awe, as if the thoughts 
had conjured up her apparition. She was the first to speak. 
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“You here, too? ” she said very softly, almost whisperingly. 

“Too!” echoed Kenelru, rising; “too! ’T is no wonder 
that I, a stranger to the place, should find my steps attracted 
towards its most venerable building. Even the most careless 
traveller, halting at some remote abodes of the living, turns 
aside to gaze on the burial-ground of the dead. But my sur- 
prise is that you, Miss Mordaunt, should be attracted towards 
the same spot.” 

“ It is my favourite spot,” said Lily, “and always has been. 
I have sat many an hour on that tombstone. It is strange to 
think that no one knows who sleeps beneath it. The ‘Guide 
Book to Moles wich,’ though it gives the history of the church 
from the reign in which it was first built, can only venture a 
guess that this tomb, the grandest and oldest in the burial- 
ground, is tenanted by some member of a family named Mont- 
fiehet, that was once very powerful in the county, and has 
become extinct since the reign of Henry VI. But, ” added 
Lily, “ there is not a letter of the name Montfiehet left. I 
found out more than any one else has done ; I learned black- 
letter on purpose ; look here,” and she pointed to a small spot 
in which the moss had been removed. “Do you see those 
figures? are they not xvm? and look again, in what was once 
the line above the figures, ele. It must have been an Elea- 
nor, who died at the age of eighteen — ” 

“I rather think it more probable that the figures refer to 
the date of the death, 1318 perhaps; and so far as I can deci- 
pher black-letter, which is more in my father’s line than 
mine, I think it is al, not el, and that it seems as if there 
had been a letter between l and the second e, which is now 
effaced. The tomb itself is not likely to belong to any power- 
ful family then resident at the place. Their monuments, 
according to usage, would have been within the church, — 
probably in their own mortuary chapel.” 

“Don’t try to destroy my fancy,” said Lily, shaking her 
head; “you cannot succeed, I know her history too well. 
She was young, and some one loved her,- and built over her 
the finest tomb he could afford; and see how long the epitaph 
must have been! how much it must have spoken in her praise 
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and of his grief. And then he went his way, and the tomb 
was neglected, and her fate forgotten.” 

“ My dear Miss Mordaunt, this is indeed a wild romance to 
spin out of so slender a thread. But even if true, there is 
no reason to think that a life is forgotten, though a tomb be 
neglected.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Lily, thoughtfully. “But when I am 
dead, if I can look down, I think it would please me to see 
my grave not neglected by those who had loved me once.” 

She moved from him as she said this, and went to a little 
mound that seemed not long since raised ; there was a simple 
cross at the head and a narrow border of flowers round it. 
Lily knelt beside the flowers and pulled out a stray weed. 
Then she rose, and said to Kenelm, who had followed, and 
now stood beside her, — 

“ She was the little grandchild of poor old Mrs. Hales. I 
could not cure her, though I tried hard: she was so fond of 
me, and died in my arms. No, let me not say ‘died,’ — surely 
there is no such thing as dying. ’T is but a change of life, — • 

“ 4 Less than the void between two waves of air. 

The space between existence and a soul.’ " 

“Whose lines are those?” asked Kenelm. 

“I don’t know; I learnt them from Lion. Don’t you 
believe them to be true?” 

“Yes. But the truth does not render the thought of quit- 
ting this scene of life for another more pleasing to most of 
us. See how soft and gentle and bright is all that living 
summer land beyond; let us find subject for talk from that, 
not from the graveyard on which we stand.” 

“But is there not a summer land fairer than that we see 
now ; and which we do see, as in a dream, best when we take 
subjects of talk from the graveyard? ” Without waiting for 
a reply, Lily went on. “I planted these flowers: Mr. Emlyn 
was angry with me; he said it was ‘Popish.’ But he had not 
the heart to have them taken up; I come here very often to 
see to them. Do you think it wrong? Poor little Nell! she 
was so fond of flowers. And the Eleanor in the great tomb, 
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she too perhaps knew some one who called her Nell ; but there 
are no flowers round her tomb. Poor Eleanor! ” 

She took the nosegay she wore on her bosom, and as she 
repassed the tomb laid it on the mouldering stone. 


CHAFTEB XI. 

They quitted the burial-ground, taking their way to Gras- 
mere. Kenelm walked by Lily’s side; not a word passed 
between them till they came in sight of the cottage. 

Then Lily stopped abruptly, and lifting towards him her 
charming face, said, — 

“ I told you I would think over what you said to me last 
night. I have done so, and feel I can thank you honestly. 
You were very kind.: I never before thought that I had a bad 
temper; lib one ever told me so. But I see now what you 
mean; sometimes I feel very quickly, and then I show it. 
But how did I show it to you, Mr. Chillingly?” 

“Did you not turn your back to me when I seated myself 
next you in Mrs. Braefield’s garden, vouchsafing me no reply 
when I asked if I had offended?” 

Lily’s face became bathed in blushes, and her voice fal- 
tered, as she answered, — 

“I was not offended; I was not in a bad temper then: it 
was worse than that.” 

“Worse? what could it possibly he?” 

“I am afraid it was envy.” 

“Envy of what? of whom? ” 

“I don’t know how to explain; after all, I fear aunty is 
right, and the fairy tales put very silly, very naughty thoughts 
into one’s head. When Cinderella’s sisters went to the 
king’s ball, and Cinderella was left alone, did not she long 
to go too? Did not she envy her sisters? ” 
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“Ah! I understand now: Sir Charles spoke of the Court 
Ball.” 

“And you were there talking with handsome ladies — and 
— oh! I was so foolish and felt sore.” 

“You, who when we first met wondered how people who 
could live in the country preferred to live in towns, do then 
sometimes contradict yourself, and sigh for the great world 
that lies beyond these quiet water banks. You feel that you 
have youth and beauty, and wish to be admired! ” 

“It is not that exactly,” said Lily, with a perplexed look 
in her ingenuous countenance, “and in my better moments, 
when the ‘bettermost self’ comes forth, I know that I am 
not made for the great world you speak of. But you see — ” 
Here she paused again, and as they had now entered the gar- 
den, dropped wearily on a bench beside the path. Kenelm 
seated himself there too, waiting for her to finish her broken 
sentence. 

“You see,” she continued, looking down embarrassed, and 
describing vague circles on the gravel with her fairy-like 
foot, “that at home, ever since I can remember, they have 
treated me as if — well, as if I were — what shall I say? — 
the child of one of your great ladies. Even Lion, who is so 
noble, so grand, seemed to think when I was a mere infant 
that I was a little queen : once when I told a fib he did not 
scold me ; but I never saw him look so sad and so angry as 
when he said, ‘ Never again forget that you are a lady.’ 
And, but I tire you — ” 

“Tire me, indeed! go on.” 

“No, I have said enough to explain why I have at times 
proud thoughts, and vain thoughts; and why, for instance, I 
said to myself, ‘Perhaps my place of right is among those 
fine ladies whom he — ’ but it is all over now.” She rose 
hastily with a pretty laugh, and hounded towards Mrs. 
Cameron, who was walking slowly along the lawn with a 
book in her hand. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

It was a very merry party at the vicarage that evening. 

Lily had not been prepared to meet Kenelm there, and her 
face brightened wonderfully as at her entrance he turned 
from the book-shelves to which Mr. Emlyn was directing his 
attention. But instead of meeting his advance, she darted 
off to the lawn, where Clemmy and several other children 
greeted her with a joyous shout. 

“Not acquainted with Maeleane’s Juvenal?” said the rev- 
erend scholar; “you will be greatly pleased with it; here it 
is, — a posthumous work, edited by George Long. I can lend 
you Munro’s Lucretius, ’69. Aha! we have some scholars 
yet to pit against the Germans.” 

“I am heartily glad to hear it,” said Kenelm. “It will be 
a long time before they will ever wish to rival us in that 
game which Miss Clemmy is now forming on the lawn, and in 
which England has recently acquired a European reputation.” 

“I don’t take you. What game?” 

“Puss in the Corner. With your leave I will look out and 
see whether it be a winning game for puss — in the long-run.” 
Kenelm joined the children, amidst whom Lily seemed not 
the least childlike. Resisting all overtures from Clemmy to 
join their play, he seated himself on a sloping bank at a little 
distance, — an idle looker-on. His eye followed Lily’s nim- 
ble movements, his ear drank in the music of her joyous 
laugh. Could that be the same girl whom he had seen tend- 
ing the flower-bed amid the gravestones? Mrs. Emlyn came 
across the lawn and joined him, seating herself also on the 
bank. Mrs. Emlyn was an exceedingly clever woman: never- 
theless she was not formidable, — on the contrary, pleasing; 
and though the ladies in the neighbourhood said ‘she talked 
like a book,’ the easy gentleness of her voice carried off that 
offence. 
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“I suppose, Mr. Chillingly,” said slie, “I ought to apolo- 
gize for my husband’s invitation to what must seem to you so 
frivolous an entertainment as a child’s party. But when Mr. 
Emlyn asked you to come to us this evening, he was not 
aware that Cleinmy had also invited her young friends. He 
had looked forward to rational conversation with you on his 
own favourite studies.” 

“It is not so long since I left school, but that I prefer a 
half holiday to lessons, even from a tutor so pleasant as Mr. 
Emlyn,— 

“ ‘Ah, happy years, — once more who would not be a boy ’ ” 

“Nay,” said Mrs. Emlyn, with a grave smile. “Who that 
had started so fairly as Mr. Chillingly in the career of man 
would wish to go hack and resume a place among boys?” 

“But, my dear Mrs. Emlyn, the line I quoted was wrung 
from the heart of a man who had already outstripped all 
rivals in the race-ground he had chosen, and who at that mo- 
ment was in the very Maytime of youth and of fame. And 
if such a man at such an epoch in his career could sigh to ‘be 
once more a boy,’ it must have been when he was thinking of 
the boy’s half holiday, and recoiling from the task work he 
was condemned to learn as man.” 

“The line you quote is, I think, from ‘Childe Harold,’ and 
surely you would not apply to mankind in general the senti- 
ment of a poet so peculiarly self -reflecting (if I may use that 
expression), and in whom sentiment is often so morbid.” 

“You are right, Mrs. Emlyn,” said Kenelm, ingenuously. 
“Still a boy’s half holiday is a very happy thing; and among 
mankind in general there must be many who would he glad to 
have it back again, — Mr. Emlyn himself, I should think.” 

“ Mr. Emlyn has his half holiday now. Ho you not see 
him standing just outside the window? Ho you not hear him 
laughing? He is a child again in the mirth of his children. 
1 hope you will stay some time in the neighbourhood ; I am 
sure you and he will like each other. And it is such a rare 
delight to him to get a scholar like yourself to talk to.” 

“Pardon me, I am not a scholar; a very noble title that. 
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and not to be given to a lazy trifler on the surface of book-lore 
like myself.” 

“You are too modest. My husband has a copy of your 
Cambridge prize verses, and says ‘the Latinity of them is 
quite beautiful.’ I quote his very words.” 

“Latin verse-making is a mere knack, little more than a 
proof that one had an elegant scholar for one’s tutor, as I 
certainly had. But it is by special grace that a real scholar 
can send forth another real scholar, and a Kennedy produce a 
Munro. But to return to the more interesting question of 
half holidays; I declare that Clemmy is leading off your hus- 
band in triumph. He is actually going to be Puss in the 
Corner.” 

“When you know more of Charles, — I mean my husband, 
— you will discover that his whole life is more or less of a 
holiday. Perhaps because he is not what you accuse yourself 
of being: he is not lazy; he never wishes to be a boy once 
more; and taskwork itself is holiday to him. He enjoys 
shutting himself up in his study and reading; he enjoys a 
walk with the children; he enjoys visiting the poor; he 
enjoys his duties as a clergyman. And though I am not 
always contented for him, though I think he should have had 
those honours in his profession which have been lavished on 
men with less ability and less learning, yet he is never dis- 
contented himself. Shall I tell you his secret?” 

“Do.” 

“He is a Thanhs-giving Man. You, too, must have much 
to thank God for, Mr. Chillingly; and in thanksgiving to 
God does there not blend usefulness to man, and such sense 
of pastime in the usefulness as makes each day a holiday?” 

Kenelm looked up into the quiet face of this obscure pas- 
tor’s wife with a startled expression in his own. 

“I see, ma’am,” said he, “that you have devoted much 
thought to the study of the eesthetical philosophy as expounded 
by German thinkers, whom it is rather difficult to understand.” 

“I, Mr. Chillingly! good gracious! Ho! What do you 
mean by your sesthetical philosophy?” 

“According to aesthetics, I believe man arrives at his high- 
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est state of moral excellence when labour and duty lose all 
the harshness of effort,— when they become the impulse and 
habit of life; when as the essential attributes of the beauti- 
ful, they are, like beauty, enjoyed as pleasure; and thus, as 
you expressed, each day becomes a holiday : a lovely doctrine, 
not perhaps so lofty as that of the Stoics, but more bewitch- 
ing. Only, very few of us can practically merge our cares 
and our worries into so serene an atmosphere.” 

“Some do so without knowing anything of aesthetics and 
with no pretence to be Stoics; but, then, they are Christians.” 

“There are some such Christians, no doubt; but they are 
rhrely to be met with. Take Christendom altogether, and it 
appears to comprise the most agitated population in the world; 
the population in which there is the greatest grumbling as to 
the quantity of labour to be done, the loudest complaints that 
duty instead of a pleasure is a very hard and disagreeable 
struggle, and in which holidays are fewest and the moral at- 
mosphere least serene. Perhaps,” added Kenelm, with a 
deeper shade of thought on his brow, “it is this perpetual 
consciousness of struggle; this difficulty in merging toil into 
ease, or stern duty into placid enjoyment; this refusal to as- 
cend for one’s self into the calm of an air aloof from the cloud 
which darkens, and the hail-storm which beats upon, the 
fellow-men we leave below,— that makes the troubled life 
of Christendom dearer to Heaven, and more conducive to 
Heaven’s design in rendering earth the wrestling-ground and 
not the resting-place of man, than is that of the Brahmin, 
ever seeking to abstract himself from the Christian’s conflicts 
of action and desire, and to carry into its extremest practice 
the aesthetic theory, of basking undisturbed in the contempla- 
tion of the most absolute beauty human thought can reflect 
from its idea of divine good!” 

Whatever Mrs. Emlyn might have said in reply was inter- 
rupted by the rush of the children towards her; they were 
tired of play, and eager for tea and the magic lantern. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The room is duly obscured and the white sheet attached to 
the wall; the children are seated, hushed, and awe-stricken. 
And Ivenelm is placed next to Lily. 

The tritest things in our mortal experience are among the 
most mysterious. There is more mystery in the growth of a 
blade of grass than there is in the wizard’s mirror or the 
feats of a spirit medium. Most of us have known the attrac- 
tion that draws one human being to another, and makes it so 
exquisite a happiness to sit quiet and mute by another’s side; 
which stills for the moment the busiest thoughts in our brain, 
the most turbulent desires in our heart, and renders us but 
conscious of a present ineffable bliss. Most of us have known 
that. But who has ever been satisfied with any metaphysical 
account of its why or wherefore? We can but say it is love, 
and love at that earlier section of its history which has not 
yet escaped from romance; but by what process that other 
person has become singled out of the whole universe to attain 
such special power over one is a problem that, though many 
have attempted to solve it, has never attained to solution. 
In the dim light of the room Kenelrn could only distinguish 
the outlines of Lily’s delicate face, but at each new surprise 
in the show, the face intuitively turned to his, and once, 
when the terrible image of a sheeted ghost, pursuing a guilty 
man, passed along the wall, she drew closer to him in her 
childish fright, and by an involuntary innocent movement 
laid her hand on his. He detained it tenderly, but, alas ! it 
was withdrawn the next moment; the ghost was succeeded by 
a couple of dancing dogs. And Lily’s ready laugh — - partly 
at the dogs, partly at her own previous alarm — vexed 
Kenehn’s ear. He wished there had been a succession of 
ghosts, each more appalling than the last. 

The entertainment was over, and after a slight refreshment 
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of cakes and wine-and-water the party broke up; 'the children 
visitors went away attended by servant-maids who had come 
for them. Mrs. Cameron and Lily were to walk home on 
foot. 

“It is a lovely night, Mrs. Cameron,” said Mr. Emlyn, 
“and I will attend you to your gate.” 

“Permit me also,” said Kenelm. 

“Ay,” said the vicar, “it is your own way to Cromwell 
Lodge.” 

The path led them through the churchyard as the nearest ap- 
proach to the brook side. The moonbeams shimmered through 
the yew-trees and rested on the old tomb; playing, as it were, 
round the flowers which Lilyas hand had that day dropped 
upon its stone. She was walking beside Kenelm, the elder 
two a few paces in front. 

“How silly I was,” said she, “to be so frightened at the 
false ghost! I don’t think a real one would frighten me, at 
least if seen here, in this loving moonlight, and on God’s 
ground! ” 

“Ghosts, were they permitted to appear except in a magic- 
lantern, could not harm the innocent. And I wonder why the 
idea of their apparition should always have been associated 
with such phantasies of horror, especially by sinless children, 
who have the least reason to dread them.” 

“Oh, that is true,” cried Lily; “but even when we are 
grown up there must be times in which we should so long 
to see a ghost, and feel what a comfort, what a joy it 
would be.” 

“I understand you. If some one very dear to us had van- 
ished from our life; if we felt the anguish of the separation 
so intensely as to efface the thought that life, as you said 
so well, ‘never dies; ’ well, yes, then I can conceive that the 
mourner would yearn to have a glimpse of the vanished one, 
were it but to ask the sole and only question he could desire 
to put, ‘Art thou happy? May I hope that we shall meet 
again, never to part, — never?’” 

Kenelm’s voice trembled as he spoke, tears stood in his 
eyes. A melancholy — vague, unaccountable, overpowering 
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— passed across his heart, as the shadow of some dark-winged 
bird passes over a quiet stream. 

“ You have never yet felt this?” asked Lily doubtingly, in 
a soft voice, fall of tender pity, stopping short and looking 
into his face. 

“I? No. I have never yet lost one whom I so loved and 
so yearned to see again. X was but thinking that such losses 
may befall us all ere we too vanish out of sight.” 

“Lily!” called forth Mrs. Cameron, halting at the gate of 
the burial-ground. 

“Yes, auntie?” 

“Mr. Emlyn wants to know how far you have got in ‘Numa 
Pompilius.’ Come and answer for yourself.” 

“Oh, those tiresome grown-up people!” whispered Lily, 
petulantly, to Kenelm. “I do like Mr. Emlyn; he is one of 
the very best of men. But still he is grown up, and his 
‘Numa Pompilius ’ is so stupid.” 

“My first French lesson-book. No, it is not stupid. 
Read on. It has hints of the prettiest fairy tale X know, 
and of the fairy in especial who bewitched my fancies as 
a boy. ” 

By this time they had gained the gate of the burial-ground. 

“What fairy tale? what fairy?” asked Lily, speaking 
quickly. 

“ She was a fairy, though in heathen language she is called 
a nymph, — Egeria. She was the link between men and gods 
to him she loved; she belongs to the race of gods. True, she, 
too, may vanish, but she can never die.” 

“Well, Miss Lily,” said the vicar, “and how far in the 
book I lent you, — ‘Numa Pompilius. ’ ” 

“Ask me this day next week.” 

“I will; but mind you are to translate as you go on. I 
must see the translation.” 

“Very well. I will do my best,” answered Lily meekly. 

Lily now walked by the vicar’s side, and Kenelm by Mrs. 
Cameron’s, till they reached Grasmere. 

“I will go on with you to the bridge, Mr. Chillingly,” said 
the vicar, when the ladies had disappeared within their 
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garden. “We had little time to look over my books, and, 
by the by, I hope you at least took the Juvenal. 5 ’ 

“No, Mr. Ernlyn; who ean quit your house with an incli- 
nation for satire? I must come some morning and select a 
volume from those works which give pleasant views of life 
and bequeath favourable impressions of mankind. Your 
wife, with whom I have had an interesting conversation upon 
the principles of testhetical philosophy — ” 

“ My wife ! Charlotte ! She knows nothing about Eesthet- 
ical philosophy.” 

“ She calls it by another name, but she understands it well 
enough to illustrate the principles by example. She tells me 
that labour and duty are so taken up by you — 

In den heitern llegionen 
Wo die reinen Formen wobnen/ 

that they become joy and beauty, — is it so?” 

“ I am sure that Charlotte never said anything half so poeti- 
cal. But, in plain words, the days pass with me very hap- 
pily. I should be ungrateful if I were not happy. Heaven 
has bestowed on me so many sources of love, — wife, children, 
books, and tbe calling which, when one quits one’s own 
threshold, carries love along with it into the world beyond; a 
small world in itself, — only a parish, — but then my calling 
links it with infinity.” 

“I see; it is from the sources of love that you draw the 
supplies for happiness.” 

“Surely; without love one may he good, but one could 
scarcely be happy. No one can dream of a heaven except as 
the abode of love. What writer is it who says, ‘How well 
the human heart was understood by him who first called God 
by tbe name of Father ’?” 

“I do not remember, but it is beautifully said. You evi- 
dently do not subscribe to the arguments in Decimals Boach’s 
‘Approach to the Angels.’” 

“Ah, Mr. Chillingly! your words teach me how lacerated 
a man’s happiness may be if he does not keep the claws of 
vanity closely pared. I actually feel a keen pang when you 
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speak to me of that eloquent panegyric on celibacy, ignorant 
that the only thing I ever published which I fancied was not 
without esteem by intellectual readers is a Reply to ‘The 
Approach to the Angels , 5 — a youthful book, written in the 
first year of my marriage. But it obtained success: I have 
just revised the tenth edition of it.” 

“That is the book I will select from your library. You 
will be pleased to hear that Mr. Roach, whom I saw at Oxford 
a few days ago, recants his opinions, and, at the age of fifty, 
is about to be married; he begs me to add, ‘not for his own 
personal satisfaction.’” 

“Going to be married! — Decimus Roach! I thought my 
Reply would convince him at last.” 

“I shall look to your Reply to remove some lingering 
doubts in my own mind.” 

“Doubts in favour of celibacy?” 

“Well, if not for laymen, perhaps for a priesthood.” 

“The most forcible part of my Reply is on that head: read 
it attentively. I think that, of all sections of mankind, the 
clergy are those to whom, not only for their own sak.es, but 
for the sake of the community, marriage should be most com- 
mended. Why, sir,” continued the vicar, warming up into 
oratorical enthusiasm, “are you not aware that there are no 
homes in England from which men who have served and 
adorned their country have issued forth in such prodigal 
numbers as those of the clergy of our Church? What other 
class can produce a list so crowded with eminent names as 
we can boast in the sons we have reared and sent forth into 
the world? How many statesmen, soldiers, sailors, lawyers, 
physicians, authors, men of science, have been the sons of us 
village pastors? Naturally: for with us they receive careful 
education; they acquire of necessity the simple tastes and 
disciplined habits which lead to industry and perseverance; 
and, for the most part, they carry with them throughout life 
a purer moral code, a more systematic reverence for things 
and thoughts religious, associated with their earliest images 
of affection and respect, than can be expected from the sons 
of laymen whose parents are wholly temporal and worldly. 
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Sir, I maintain that this is a cogent argument, to be consid- 
ered well by the nation, not only in favour of a married 
clergy, — for, on that score, a million of Roaches could not 
convert public opinion in this country,*— but in favour of the 
Church, the Established Church, which has been so fertile a 
nursery of illustrious laymen; and I have often thought that 
one main and undetected cause of the lower tone of morality, 
public and private, of the greater corruption of manners, of 
the more prevalent scorn of religion which we see, for in- 
stance, in a country so civilized as France, is, that its clergy 
can train no sons to carry into the contests of earth the stead- 
fast belief in accountability to Heaven.” 

“I thank you with a full heart,” said Kenelm. “I shall 
ponder well over all that yon have so earnestly said. I am 
already disposed to give up all lingering crotchets as to a 
bachelor clergy; but, as a layman, I fear that I shall never 
attain to the purified philanthropy of Mr. Decimus Roach, 
and, if ever I do marry, it will he very much for my personal 
satisfaction.” 

Mr. Ernlyn laughed good-humouredly, and, as they had 
now reached the bridge, shook hands with Kenelm, and 
walked homewards, along the brook-side and through the 
burial-ground, with the alert step and the uplifted head of a 
man who has joy in life and admits of no fear in death. 


CHAPTER XIY. 

For the next two weeks or so Kenelm and Lily met not in- 
deed so often as the reader might suppose, but still fre- 
quently; five times at Mrs. Braefield’s, once again, at the 
vicarage, and twice when Kenelm had called at Grasmere; 
and, being invited to stay to tea at one of those visits, he 
stayed the whole evening. Kenelm was more and more fas- 
cinated in proportion as he saw more and more of a creature 
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so exquisitely strange to his experience. She was to him not 
only a poem, but a poem in the Sibylline Books; enigmatical, 
perplexing conjecture, and somehow or other mysteriously 
blending its interest with visions of the future. 

Lily was indeed an enchanting combination of opposites 
rarely blended into harmony. Her ignorance of much that 
girls know before they number half her years was so relieved 
by candid, innocent simplicity, so adorned by pretty fancies 
and sweet beliefs, and so contrasted and lit up by gleams of 
a knowledge that the young ladies we call well educated 
seldom exhibit, — knowledge derived from quick observation 
of external Nature, and impressionable susceptibility to its 
varying and subtle beauties. This knowledge had been per- 
haps first instilled, and subsequently nourished, by such 
poetry as she had not only learned by heart, but taken up as 
inseparable from the healthful circulation of her thoughts; 
not the poetry of our own day, — most young ladies know 
enough of that, — but selected fragments from the verse of 
old, most of them from poets now little read by the young of 
either sex, poets dear to spirits like Coleridge or Charles 
Lamb, — none of them, however, so dear to her as the solemn 
melodies of Milton. Much of such poetry she had never read 
in books: it had been taught her in childhood by her guar- 
dian the painter. And with all this imperfect, desultory 
culture, there was such dainty refinement in her every look 
and gesture, and such deep woman-tenderness of heart. Since 
Kenelm had commended “ Numa Pompilius ” to her study, she 
had taken very lovingly to that old-fashioned romance, and 
was fond of talking to him about Egeria as of a creature who 
had really existed. 

But what was the effect that he, — the first man of years 
correspondent to her own with whom she had ever familiarly 
conversed, — what was the effect that Iveiielm Chillingly pro- 
duced on the mind and the heart of Lily? 

This was, after all, the question that puzzled him the most, 
— not without reason: it might have puzzled the shrewdest 
bystander. The artless candour with which she manifested 
her liking to him was at variance with the ordinary character 
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of maiden love ; it seemed more the fondness of a child for a 
favourite brother. And it was this uncertainty that, in his 
own thoughts, justified Kenelm for lingering on, and believ- 
ing that it was necessary to win, or at least to learn more of, 
her secret heart before he could venture to disclose his own. 
He did not flatter himself with the pleasing fear that he 
might be endangering her happiness; it was only his own 
that was risked. Then, in all those meetings, all those con- 
versations to themselves, there had passed none of the words 
which commit our destiny to the will of another. If in the 
man’s eyes love would force its way, Lily’s frank, innocent 
gaze chilled it back again to its inward cell. Joyously as she 
would spring forward to meet him, there was no tell-tale blush 
on her cheek, no self-betraying tremor in her clear, sweet- 
toned. voice. No; there had not yet been a moment when he 
could say to himself, “ She loves me.” Often lie said to him- 
self, “She knows not yet what love is.” 

In the intervals of time not passed in Lily’s society, Kenelm 
would take long rambles with Mr. Emlyn, or saunter into 
Mrs. Kraefleld’s drawing-room. For the former he conceived 
a more cordial sentiment of friendship- than, he entertained for 
any man of his own age, — * a friendship that admitted the 
noble elements of admiration and respect. 

Charles Emlyn was one of those characters in which the 
colours appear pale unless the light be brought very close to 
them, and then each tint seems to change into a warmer and 
richer one. The manner which, at first, you would call 
merely gentle, becomes unaffectedly genial; the mind you at 
first might term inert, though well-informed, you now ac- 
knowledge to be full of disciplined vigour. Emlyn was not, 
however, without his little amiable foibles; and it was, per- 
haps, these that made him lovable. He was a great believer 
in human goodness, and very easily imposed upon by cunning 
appeals to “his well-known benevolence.” He was disposed 
to overrate the excellence of all that he once took to his heart. 
He thought he had the best wife in the world, the best chil- 
dren, the best servants, the best beehive, the best pony, and 
the best house-dog. His parish was the most virtuous, his 
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church the most picturesque, his vicarage the prettiest, 
certainly, in the whole shire,— perhaps, in the whole king- 
dom. Probably it was this philosophy of optimism which 
contributed to lift him into the serene realm of aesthetic 

joy- 

He was not without his dislikes as well as likings. Though 
a liberal Churchman towards Protestant dissenters, he cher- 
ished the odium thcologmim for all that savonred of Popery. 
Perhaps there was another cause for this besides the purely 
theological one. Early in life a young sister of his had been, 
to use his phrase, “secretly entrapped” into conversion to 
the Roman Catholic faith, and had since entered a convent. 
His affections had been deeply wounded by this loss to the 
range of them. Mr. Emlyn had also his little infirmities of 
self-esteem rather than of vanity. Though he had seen very 
little of any world beyond that of his parish, he piqued him- 
self on his knowledge of human nature and of practical affairs 
in general. Certainly no man had read more about them, es- 
pecially in the books of the ancient classics. Perhaps it was 
owing to this that he so little understood Lily, — a character 
to which the ancient classics afforded no counterpart nor clue; 
and perhaps it was this also that made Lily think him “so 
terribly grown up.” Thus, despite his mild good-nature, she 
did not get on very well with him. 

The society of this amiable scholar pleased Kenelm the 
more, because the scholar evidently had not the remotest idea 
that Kenelm’s sojourn at Cromwell Lodge was influenced by 
the vicinity to Grasmere. Mr. Emlyn was sure that he knew 
human nature, and practical affairs in general, too well to 
suppose that the heir to a rich baronet could dream of taking 
for wife a girl without fortune or rank, the orphan ward of a 
low-born artist only just struggling into reputation; or, in- 
deed, that a Cambridge prizeman, who had evidently read 
much on grave and dry subjects, and who had no less evi- 
dently seen a great deal of polished society, could find any 
other attraction in a very imperfectly-educated girl, who 
tattled butterflies and knew no more than they did of fashion- 
able life, than Mr. Emlyn himself felt in the presence of a 
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pretty wayward innocent child, the companion and friend of 
his Clemmy. 

Mrs. Braefield was more discerning; but she had a good 
deal of tact, and did not as yet scare Kenelm away from her 
house by letting him see how much she had discerned. She 
would not even tell her husband, who, absent from the place 
on most mornings, was too absorbed in the cares of his own 
business to interest himself much in the affairs of others. 

Now Elsie, being still of a romantic turn of mind, had 
taken it into her head that Lily Mordaunt, if not actually the 
princess to he found in poetic dramas whose rank was for a 
while kept concealed, was yet one of the higher-born daugh- 
ters of the ancient race whose name she bore, and in that 
respect no derogatory alliance for Kenelm Chillingly. A 
conclusion she had arrived at from no better evidence than 
the well-bred appearance and manners of the aunt, and the 
exquisite delicacy of the niece’s form and features, with the 
undefinable air of distinction which accompanied even her 
most careless and sportive moments. But Mrs. Braefield also 
had the wit to discover that, under the infantine ways and 
phantasies of this almost self-taught girl, there lay, as yet 
undeveloped, the elements of a beautiful womanhood. So 
that altogether, from the very day she first re-encountered 
Kenelm, Elsie’s thought had been that Lily was the wife to 
suit him. Once conceiving that idea, her natural strength of 
will made her resolve on giving all facilities to carry it out 
silently and unobtrusively, and therefore skilfully. 

“I am so glad to think,” she said one day, when Kenelm 
had joined her walk through the pleasant shrubberies in her 
garden ground, “ that you have made such friends with Mr. 
Emlyn. Though all hereabouts like him so much for his 
goodness, there are few who can appreciate his learning. To 
you it must be a surprise as well as pleasure to find, in this 
quiet humdrum place, a- companion so clever and well-in- 
formed : it compensates for your disappointment in discover 
ing that our brook yields such bad sport.” 

“Don’t disparage the brook; it yields the pleasantest 
banks on which to lie down under old pollard oaks at noorq 
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or over which to saunter at morn and eve. Where those 
charms are absent even a salmon could not please. Yes; I 
rejoice to have made friends with Mr. Enilyn. I have learned 
a great deal from him, and am often asking myself whether I 
shall ever make peace with my conscience by putting what I 
have learned into practice.” 

“ May I ask what special branch of learning is that? ” 

“ I scarcely know how to define . it. Suppose we call it 
‘Worth-whileism.’ Among the New Ideas which I was rec- 
ommended to study as those that must govern my generation, 
the Not- worth-while Idea holds a very high rank; and being 
myself naturally of calm and equable constitution, that new 
idea made the basis of my philosophical system. But since I 
have become intimate with Charles Emlyn I think there is a 
great deal to be said in favour of Worth-whileism, old idea 
though it be. I see a man who, with very commonplace 
materials for interest or amusement at his command, contin- 
ues to be always interested or generally amused ; I ask myself 
why and how? And it seems to me as if the cause started 
from fixed beliefs which settle his relations with God and 
man, and that settlement he will not allow any speculations 
to disturb. Be those beliefs questionable or not by others, 
at least they are such as cannot displease a Deity, and cannot 
fail to be kindly and useful to fellow-mortals. Then he plants 
these beliefs on the soil of a happy and genial home, which 
tends to confirm and strengthen and call them into daily prac- 
tice; and when he goes forth from home, even to the farthest 
verge of the circle that surrounds it, he carries with him the 
home influences of kindliness and use. Possibly my line of 
life may be drawn to the verge of a wider circle than his; 
but so much the better for interest and amusement, if it can 
be drawn from the same centre; namely, fixed beliefs daily 
warmed into vital action in the sunshine of a congenial home.” 

Mrs. Braefield listened to this speech with pleased atten- 
tion, and as it came to its (dose, the name of Lily trembled 
on her tongue, for she divined that when he spoke of home 
Lily was in his thoughts; but she. checked the impulse, and 
replied by a generalized platitude. 
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“Certainly the first thing in life is to secure a happy and 
congenial home. It mnst be a terrible trial for the best of us 
if we marry without love.” 

“ Terrible, indeed, if the one loves and the other does not.” 

“That can scarcely be your case, Mr, Chillingly, for I am 
sure you could not marry where you did not love; and do not 
think I flatter you when I say that a man far less gifted than 
you can scarcely fail to be loved by the woman he wooes and 
wins.” 

Ken elm, in this respect one of the modestest of human be- 
ings, shook his head doubtingly, and was about to reply in 
self-disparagement, when, lifting his eyes and looking round, 
he halted mute and still as if rooted to the spot. They had 
entered the trellised circle through the roses of which he had 
first caught sight of the young face that had haunted him ever 
since. ■; ,: >v 

“All!” he said abruptly; “I cannot stay longer here, dream- 
ing away the work-day hours in a fairy ring. I am going to 
town to-day by the next train.” 

“You are coming back? ” 

“Of course, — this evening. I left no address at my lodg- 
ings in London. There must be a large accumulation of let- 
ters; some, no doubt, from my father and mother. I am only 
going for them. Good-by. How kindly yon have listened 
to me! ” 

“ Shall we fix a day next week for seeing the remains of the 
old Homan villa? I will ask Mrs. Cameron and her niece to 
be of the party.” 

“Any day you please,” said Kenelm joyfully. 


CHAPTER XV. 

Kenelm did indeed find a huge pile of letters and notes on 
reaching his forsaken apartment in Mayfair; many of them 
merely invitations for days long past, none of them of inter' 
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est except two from Sir Peter, three from his mother, and one 
from Tom Bowles. 

Sir Peter’s were short. In the first he gently scolded 
Ivenelm for going away without communicating any address; 
and stated the acquaintance he had formed with Gordon, the 
favourable impression that young gentleman had made on 
him, the transfer of the £20,000 and the invitation given to 
Gordon, the Traverses, and Lady Glenalvon. The second, 
dated much later, noted the arrival of his invited guests, 
dwelt with warmth unusual to Sir Peter on the attractions of 
Cecilia, and took occasion to refer, not the less emphatically 
because as it were incidentally, to the sacred promise which 
Kenelm had given him never to propose to a young lady until 
the ease had been submitted to the examination and received 
the consent of Sir Peter. “Gome to Exmundham, and if I 
do not give my consent to propose to Cecilia Travers hold me 
a tyrant and rebel,” 

Lady Chillingly’s letters were much longer. They dwelt 
more eomplainingly on his persistence in eccentric habits ; so 
exceedingly unlike other people, quitting London at the very 
height of the season, going Without even a servant nobody 
knew where: she did not wish to wound his feelings; hut 
still those were not the ways natural to a young gentleman of 
station. If he had no respect for himself, he ought to have 
some consideration for his parents, especially his poor mother. 
She then proceeded to comment on the elegant manners of 
Leopold Travers, and the good sense and pleasant conversa- 
tion of Chillingly Gordon, a young man of whom any mother 
might be proud. Prom that subject she diverged to mildly 
querulous references to family matters. Parson John had 
expressed himself very rudely to Mr. Chillingly Gordon upon 
some book by a foreigner, — Comte or Count, or some such 
name, — on which, so far as she could pretend to judge, Mr. 
Gordon had uttered some very benevolent sentiments about 
humanity, which, in the most insolent manner, Parson John 
had denounced as an attack on religion. But really Parson 
John was too High Church for her. Having thus disposed 
of Parson John, she indulged some ladylike wailings on the 
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singular costume of the three Miss Chillinglys. They had 
been asked by Sir Peter, unknown to her — so like him — to 
meet their guests; to meet Lady Glenalvon and Miss Travers, 
whose dress was so perfect (here she described their dress); 
and they came in pea-green with pelerines of mock blonde, 
and Miss Sally with corkscrew ringlets and a wreath of jessa- 
mine, “which no girl after eighteen would venture to wear.” 

“But, my dear,” added her ladyship, “your poor .father’s' 
family are certainly great oddities. I have more to put up 
with than any one knows. I do my best to carry it off. I 
know my duties, and will do them.” 

Family grievances thus duly recorded and lamented, Lady 
Chillingly returned to her guests. 

Evidently unconscious of her husband’s designs on Cecilia, 
she dismissed her briefly : “ A very handsome young lady, 
though rather too blonde for her taste, and certainly with an 
air distinfjuL” Lastly, she enlarged on the extreme pleasure 
she felt on meeting again the friend of her youth, Lady 
Glenalvon. 

“Not at all spoilt by the education of the great world, 
which, alas ! obedient to the duties of wife and mother, how- 
ever little my sacrifices are appreciated, I have long since re- 
linquished. Lady Glenalvon suggests turning that hideous 
old moat into a fernery, — a great improvement. Of course 
your poor father makes objections.” 

Tom’s letter was written on black-edged paper, and ran 
thus: — 

Dear Sir, — Since I had the honour to see you in London I have 
had a sad loss: my poor uncle is no more. He died very suddenly 
after a hearty supper. One doctor says it was apoplexy, another val- 
vular disease of the heart. He has left me his heir, after providing for 
his sister : no one had an idea that he had saved so much money. I 
am quite a rich man now. And I shall leave the veterinary business, 
which of late — since I took to reading, as you kindly advised— is not 
much to my liking The principal corn-merchant here has offered to 
take me into partnership ; and, from what I can see, it will be a very 
good thing and a great rise in life. But, sir, I can’t settle to it at pres- 
ent ; I can’t settle, as I would wish to anything. I know you will not 
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laugh at me -when I say I have a strange longing to travel for a while. 
T have been reading books of travels, and they get into my head more 
than any other books. But I don’t think I could leave the country with 
a contented heart till I have had just another look at you know whom, — 
just to see her, and know she is happy. I am sure I could shake hands 
with Will and kiss her little one without a wrong thought. What do 
you say to that, dear sir? You promised to write to me about her. But 
I have not heard from you. Susey, the, little girl with the flower-bail, has 
had a loss too : the poor old man she lived with died within a few days 
of my dear uncle’s decease. Mother moved here, as I think you know, 
when the forge at Graveleigh was sold ; and she is going to take Susey to 
live with her. She is quite fond of Susey. Pray let me hear from you 
soon; and do, dear sir, give me your advice about travelling — and 
about Her. You see I should like Her to think of me more kindly 
when I am in distant parts. 

I remain, dear air, 

Your grateful servant, 

T. Bowles. 

P. S. — Miss Travers has sent me Will’s last remittance. There is 
very little owed me now ; so they must be thriving. I hope she is not 
overworked. 

On returning by the train that evening, Kenelm went to 
the house of Will Somers. The shop was already closed, but 
he was admitted by a trusty servant-maid to the parlour, 
where he found them all at supper, except indeed the baby, 
who had long since retired to the cradle, and the cradle had 
been removed, upstairs. Will and Jessie were very proud 
when "Kenelm invited himself to share their repast, which, 
though simple, was by no means a bad one. When the meal 
was over and the supper things removed, Kenelm drew his 
chair near to the glass door which led into a little garden 
very neatly kept — for it was Will’s pride to attend to it' — • 
before he sat down to his more professional work. The door 
was open, and admitted the coolness of the starlit air and the 
fragrance of the sleeping flowers. 

“You have a pleasant home here, Mrs, Somers.” 

“We have, indeed; and know how to bless him we owe 
it to.” 

“I am rejoiced to think that. How often when God designs 
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a special kindness to us He puts the kindness into the heart 
of a fellow-man, — -perhaps the last fellow-man we should 
have thought of ; hut in blessing him we thank God who in- 
spired him. How, my dear friends, I know that you all three 
suspect me of being the agent whom God chose for His bene- 
fits. You fancy that it was from me came the loan which 
enabled you to leave Graveleigh and settle here. You are 
mistaken, — you look incredulous.” 

“It could not be the Squire,” exclaimed Jessie. “Miss 
Travers assured me that it was neither he nor herself. Oh, 
it must be you, sir. I beg pardon, but who else could it be? ” 
“Your husband shall guess. Suppose, Will, that you had 
behaved ill to some one who was nevertheless dear to you, 
and on thinking over it afterwards felt very sorry and much 
ashamed of yourself, and suppose that later you had the op- 
portunity and the power to render a service to that person, do 
you think you would do it? ” 

“I should be a bad man if I did not.” 

“Bravo! And supposing that when the person yon thus 
Served came to know it was you who rendered the service, he 
did not feel thankful, he did not think it handsome of yon, 
thus to repair any little harm he might have done you before, 
but became churlish and sore and cross-grained, and with a 
wretched false pride said that because he had offended you 
once he resented your taking the liberty of befriending him 
now, would you not think that person an ungrateful fellow; 
ungrateful not only to you his fellow-man, — that is of less 
moment, — but ungrateful to the God who put it into your 
heart to be His human agent in the benefit received?” 

“Well, sir, yes, certainly,” said Will, with all the superior 
refinement of his intellect to that of Jessie, unaware of what 
Kenelm was driving at; while Jessie, pressing her hands 
tightly together, turned pale, and with a frightened hurried 
glance towards Will’s face, answered; impulsively, — 

“Oh, Mr. Chillingly, I hope you are not thinking, not 
speaking, of Mr. Bowles?” 

“Whom else should I think or speak of? ” 

Will rose nervously from his chair, all his features writhing; 
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“Sir, sir, this is a bitter blow,— very bitter, very." 

Jessie rushed to Will, flung her arms round him and sobbed. 
Kenelm turned quietly to old Mrs. Somers, who had sus- 
pended the work on whiek since supper she had been em- 
ployed, knitting socks for the baby, — 

“ My deai‘ Mrs. Somers, what is the good of being a grand- 
mother and knitting socks for baby grandchildren, if you 
cannot assure those silly children of yours that they are too 
happy in each other to harbour any resentment against a man 
who would have parted them, and now repents? " 

Somewhat to Kenelm’s admiration, I dare not say surprise, 
old Mrs. Somers, thus appealed to, rose from her seat, and, 
with a dignity of thought or of feeling no one could have an- 
ticipated from the quiet peasant woman, approached the 
wedded pair, lifted Jessie’s face with one hand, laid the 
other on Will’s head, and said, “If you don’t long to see Mr. 
Bowles again and say ‘ The Lord bless you, sir!’ you don’t 
deserve the Lord’s blessing upon you." Therewith she went 
back to her seat, and resumed her knitting. 

“Thank Heaven, we have paid back the best part of the 
loan,” said Will, in very agitated tones, “and I think, with 
a little pinching, Jessie, and with selling off some of the 
stock, we might pay the rest; and then," — and then he turned 
to Kenelm, — “and then, sir, we will” (here a gulp) “thank 
Mr. Bowles." 

“This don’t satisfy me at all, Will,” answered Kenelm; 
“and since I helped to bring you two together, I claim the 
right to say I would never have done so could I have guessed 
you could have trusted your wife so little as to allow a re- 
membrance of Mr. Bowles to be a thought of pain. You did 
not feel humiliated when you imagined that it was to me you 
owed some moneys which you have been honestly paying off. 
Well, then, I will lend you whatever trifle remains to dis- 
charge your whole debts to Mr. Bowles, so that you may 
sooner be able to say to him, 4 Thank you.’ But between you 
and me, Will, I think you will be a finer fellow and a man- 
lier fellow if you decline to borrow that trifle of me; if you 
feel you would rather say ‘Thank you’ to Mr. Bowles, with- 
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out the silly notion that when you have paid him his money I 

you owe him nothing for his kindness.” | 

Will looked away irresolutely. Kenelm went on: “I have I 

received a letter from Mr. Bowles to-day. He has come into I 

a fortune, and thinks of going abroad for a time; but before I 

he goes, he says he should like to shake hands with Will, 1 

and be assured by Jessie that all his old rudeness is forgiven. 1 

He had no notion that I should blab about the loan: he 1 

wished that to remain always a secret. But between friends 1 

there need be no secrets. What say you, Will? As head of I 

this household, shall Mr. Bowles be welcomed here as a | 

friend or not?” 1 

“Kindly welcome,” said old Mrs. Somers, looking up from 1 

the socks. . 1 

“ Sir,” said Will, with sudden energy, “look here; you I 

have never been in love, I dare say. If you had, you would I 

not be so hard on me. Mr. Bowles was in love with my wife 
there. Mr. Bowles is a very fine man, and I am a cripple.” I 

“Oh, Will! Will !” cried Jessie. I 

“But I trust my wife with my whole heart and soul; and, 
now that the first pang is over, Mr. Bowles shall be, as ] 

mother says, kindly welcome, — heartily welcome.” 

“Shake hands. Now you speak like a man, Will. I hope j 

to bring Bowles here to supper before many days are over.” 

And that night Kenelm wrote to Mr. Bowles : 

My Dear Tom, — Come and spend a few days with me at Crom- 
well Lodge, Moleswich. Mr. and Mrs. Somers wish much to see and to 
thank you. I could hot remain forever degraded in order to gratify 
your whim. They would have it that I bought their shop, etc., and I 
was forced in self-defence to say who it was. More on this and on 
travels when you come. ^ 

K.C 



Your true friend, 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

Mrs. Cameron- was seated alone in her pretty drawing- 
room} with a book lying open, but unheeded, on her lap. She 
was looking away from its pages, seemingly into the garden 
without, but rather into empty space. 

To a very acute and practised observer, there was in her 
countenance an expression which baffled the common eye. 

To the common eye it was simply vacant, the expression of 
a quiet, humdrum woman, who might have been thinking of 
some quiet humdrum household detail, — found that too much 
for her, and was now not thinking at all. 

But to the true observer, there were in that face indications 
of a troubled past, still haunted with ghosts never to be laid 
at rest, — indications, too, of a character in herself that had 
undergone some revolutionary change; it had not always been 
the character of a woman quiet and humdrum. The delicate 
outlines of the lip and nostril evinced sensibility, and the 
deep and downward curve of it bespoke habitual sadness. 
The softness of the look into space did not tell of a vacant 
mind, but rather of a mind subdued and over-burdened by the 
weight of a secret sorrow. There was also about her whole 
presence, in the very quiet which made her prevalent external 
characteristic, the evidence of manners formed in a high-bred 
society, — the society in which quiet is connected with dignity 
and grace. The poor understood this better than her rich 
acquaintances at Moleswieh, when they said, “Mrs. Cameron 
was every inch a lady.” To judge by her features she must 
once have been pretty, not a showy prettiness, but decidedly 
pretty. Now, as the features were small, all prettiness had 
faded away in cold gray colourings, and a sort of tamed and 
slumbering timidity of aspect. She was not only not demon- 
strative, but must have imposed on herself as a duty the sup' 
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pression of demonstration. Who could look at the formation 
of those lips, and not see that they belonged to the nervous, 
quick, demonstrative temperament? And yet, observing her 
again more closely, that suppression of the constitutional ten- 
dency to candid betrayal of emotion would the more enlist our 
curiosity or interest; because, if physiognomy and phrenology 
have any truth in them, there was little strength in her char- 
acter. In the womanly yieldingness of the short curved 
upper lip, the pleading timidity of the regard , the dispropor- 
tionate but elegant slenderness of the head between the ear 
and the neck, there were the tokens of one who cannot resist 
the will, perhaps the whim, of another whom she either loves 
or trusts. 

The book open on her lap is a serious book on the doctrine of 
grace, written by a popular clergyman of what is termed “the 
Low Church.” She seldom read any but serious books, ex- 
cept where such care as she gave to Lily's education compelled 
her to read “Outlines of History and Geography,” or the 
elementary Trench books used in seminaries for young ladies. 
Yet if any one had decoyed Mrs. Cameron into familiar com 
versation, he would have discovered that she must early have 
received the education given to young ladies of station. She 
could speak and write French and Italian as a native. She 
had read, and still remembered, such classic authors in either 
language as are conceded to the use of pupils by the well-reg- 
ulated taste of orthodox governesses. She had a knowledge 
of botany, such as botany was taught twenty years ago. I am 
not sure that, if her memory had been; fairly aroused, she 
might not have come out strong in divinity and political ecom 
omy, as expounded by the popular manuals of Mrs. Marcet. 
In short, you could see in her a thoroughbred English lady, 
who had been taught in a generation before Lily's, and im- 
measurably superior in culture to the ordinary run of English 
young ladies taught nowadays. So, in what after all are 
very minor accomplishments, — now made major accomplish- 
ments, — such as music, it was impossible that a connoisseur 
should hear her play on the piano without remarking, “That 
woman has had the best masters of her time.” She could 
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only play pieces that belonged to her generation. She had. 
learned nothing since. In. short, the whole intellectual cult- 
ure had come to a dead stop long years ago, perhaps before 
Lily was born. 

Now, while she is gazing into space Mrs. Braefield is an- 
nounced. Mrs. Cameron does not start from revery. She 
never starts. But she makes a weary movement of annoy- 
ance, resettles herself, and lays the serious book on the sofa 
table. Elsie enters, young, radiant, dressed in all the perfec- 
tion of the fashion, that is, as ungracefully as in the eyes of 
an artist any gentlewoman can be; but rich merchants who 
are proud of their wives so insist, and their wives, in that 
respect, submissively obey them. 

The ladies interchange customary salutations, enter into 
the customary preliminaries of talk, and after a pause Elsie 
begins in earnest. 

“But sha’n’t I see Lily? Where is she?” 

“Hear she has gone into the town. A poor little boy, who 
did onr errands, has met with an accident, — fallen from a 
cherry-tree.” 

“Which he was robbing?” 

“Probably.” 

“And Lily has gone to lecture him?” 

“I don’t know as to that; but he is much hurt, and Lily 
has gone to see what is the matter with him.” 

Mrs. Braefield, in her frank outspoken way, — “I don’t 
take much to girls of Lily’s age in general, though I am pas- 
sionately fond of children. You know how I do take to Lily ; 
perhaps because she is so like a child. But she must be an 
anxious charge to you.” 

Mrs. Cameron replied by an anxious “No; she is still a 
child, a very good one; why should I be anxious?” 

Mrs. Braefield, impulsively,— “Why, your child must now 
be eighteen.” 

Mrs. Cameron, — “Eighteen — is it possible! How time 
flies! though in a life so monotonous as mine, time does not 
seem to fly, it slips on like the lapse of water. Let me think, 

' — eighteen? No, she is hut seventeen, — seventeen last May.” 
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Mrs. Braefield, — “Seventeen! A very anxious age for a 
girl; an age in which dolls cease and lovers begin.” 

Mrs. Cameron, not so languidly, but still quietly, — “Lily 
never cared much for dolls, — never much for lifeless pets; 
and as to lovers, she does not dream of them.” 

Mrs. Braefield, briskly, — “‘There is no age after six in 
which girls do not dream of lovers. And here another ques- 
tion arises. When a girl so lovely as Lily is eighteen next 
birthday, may not a lover dream of her?” 

Mrs. Cameron, with that wintry cold tranquillity of man- 
ner, which implies that in putting such questions an interrog- 
ator is taking a liberty, — “As no lover has appeared, I 
cannot trouble myself about his dreams.” 

Said Elsie inly to herself, “This is the stupidest woman I 
ever met! ” and aloud to Mrs. Cameron, — “Do you not think 
that your neighbour, Mr. Chillingly, is a very fine young 
man?” ' . ■ ■ ■ 

“I suppose lie would be generally considered so. He is 
very tall.” 

“A handsome face?” 

“ Handsome, is it? I dare say.” 

“ What does Lily say? ” 

“About what?” 

“ About Mr. Chillingly. Does she not think him hand- 
some? ” 

“I never asked her.” 

“My dear Mrs. Cameron, would it not be a very pretty 
match for Lily? The Chillinglys are among the oldest fam- 
ilies in Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ and I believe bis father, Sir 
Peter, has a considerable property.” 

For the first time in this conversation Mrs. Cameron be- 
trayed emotion. A sudden flush overspread her countenance, 
and then left it paler than before. After a pause she recov- 
ered her accustomed composure, and replied, rudely, — 

“It would be no friend to Lily who could put such notions 
into her head; and there is no reason to suppose that they 
have entered into Mr. Chillingly ’s.” 

“Would you be sorry if they did? Surely you would like 
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your niece to marry well, and there are few chances of her 
doing so at Moleswieb.” 

£< Pardon me, Mrs. Braefield, but the question of Lily’s 
marriage I have never discussed, even with her guardian. 
2s or, considering the childlike nature of her tastes and habits, 
rather than the years she has numbered, can I think the time 
has yet come for discussing it at all.” 

Elsie, thus rebuked, changed the subject to some newspaper 
topic which interested the public mind at the moment and 
very soon rose to depart. Mrs. Cameron detained the hand 
that her visitor held out, and said in low tones, which, though 
embarrassed, were evidently earnest, “My dear Mrs. Brae- 
iield, let me trust to your good sense and the affection with 
which you have honoured my niece not to incur the risk of 
unsettling her mind by a hint of the ambitious projects for 
her future on which you have spoken to me. It is extremely 
improbable that a young man of Mr. Chillingly’s expectations 
would entertain any serious thoughts of marrying out of his 
own sphere of life, and—” 

“Stop, Mrs. Cameron, I must interrupt you. Lily’s per- 
sonal attractions and grace of manner would adorn any sta- 
tion; and have I not rightly understood you to say that though 
her guardian, Mr. Melville, is, as we all know, a man who 
has risen above the rank of his parents, your niece, Miss 
Mordaunt, is like yourself, by birth a gentlewoman?” 

“Yes, by birth a gentlewoman,” said Mrs. Cameron, rais- 
ing her head with a sudden pride. But she added, with as 
sudden a change to a sort of freezing humility, “What does 
that matter? A girl without fortune, without connection, 
brought up in this little cottage, the ward of a professional 
artist, who was the son of a city clerk, to whom she owes 
even the home she has found, is not in the same sphere of life 
as Mr. Chillingly, and his parents could not approve of such 
an alliance for him. It would be most cruel to her, if you 
were to change the innocent pleasure she may take in the con- 
versation of a clever and well-informed stranger into the 
troubled interest which, since you remind me of her age, a 
girl even so childlike and beautiful as Lily might conceive in 
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one represented to her as the possible partner of her life. 
Don’t commit that cruelty; don’t — don’t, I implore you! ” 

“Trust me,” cried the warm-hearted Elsie, with tears rush- 
ing to her eyes. “What you say so sensibly, so nobly, never 
struck me before. I do not know much of the world, — knew 
nothing of it till I married, —and being very fond of Lily, 
and having a strong regard for Mr. Chillingly, I fancied I 
could not serve both better than— than — but I see now; he 
is very young, very peculiar; his parents might object, not to 
Lily herself, but to the circumstances you name. And you 
would not wish her to enter any family where she was not as 
cordially welcomed as she deserves to be. I am glad to have 
had this talk with you. Happily, I have done no mischief as 
yet. I will do none. X had come to propose an excursion to 
the remains of the Roman Villa, some miles off, and to invite 
you and Mr. Chillingly. I will no longer try to. bring him 
and Lily together.” 

“Thank you. But you still misconstrue me. I do not 
think that Lily cares half so much for Mr. Chillingly as she 
does for a new butterfly. X do not fear their coming together, 
as you call it, in the light in which she now regards him, and 
in which, from all I observe, he regards her. My only fear 
is that a hint might lead her to regard him in another way, 
and that way impossible.” 

Elsie left the house extremely bewildered, and with a pro- 
found contempt for Mrs. Cameron’s knowledge of what may 
happen to two young persons “brought together.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 

How, on that very day, and about the same hour in which 
the conversation just recorded between Elsie and Mrs. 
Cameron took place, Kenelm, in his solitary noonday wan- 
derings, entered the burial-ground in which Lily had some 
short time before surprised him. And there he found her, 
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standing beside the flower border which she had placed round 
the grave of the child whom she had tended and nursed in 

.vain. \ 

The day was cloudless and sunless ; one of those days that 
so often instil a sentiment of melancholy into the heart of an 
English summer. 

“ You come here too often, Miss Mordaunt, ” said Kenelm, 
very softly, as he approached. 

Lily turned her face to him, without any start of surprise, 
with no brightening change in its pensive expression, — an 
expression rare to the mobile play of her features. 

“Not too often. I promised to come as often as I could; 
and, as I told you before, I have never broken a promise yet.” 

Kenelm made no answer. Presently the girl turned from 
the spot, and Kenelm followed her silently till she halted 
before the old tombstone with its effaced inscription. 

“ See, ” .she said, with a faint smile, “ I have put fresh flow- 
ers there. Since the day we met in this churchyard, I have 
thought so much of that tomb, so neglected, so forgotten, 
and — ” she paused a moment, and went on abruptly, “do 
you not often find that you are much too — what is the word? 
ah ! too egotistical, considering and pondering and dreaming 
greatly too much about yourself? ” 

“ Yes, you are right there; though, till you so accused me, 
my conscience did not detect it.” 

“And don’t you find that yon escape from being so haunted 
by the thought of yourself, when you think of the dead? they 
can never have any share in your existence here. When you 
say, 1 1 shall do this or that to-day; ’ when you dream, "I may 
be this or that to-morrow, ’ you are thinking and dreaming, all 
by yourself, for yourself. But you are out of yourself, be- 
yond yourself, when you think and dream of the dead, who 
can have nothing to do with your to-day or your to-morrow.” 

As we all know, Kenelm Chillingly made it one of the rules 
of his life never to be taken by surprise. But when the 
speech I have written down came from the lips of that tamer 
of butterflies, he was so startled that all it occurred to him to 
say, after a long pause, was, — 
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“The dead are the past; and with the past rests all in the 
present or the future that can take ns out of our natural 
selves. The past decides our present. By the past we di- 
vine our future. History, poetry, science, the welfare of 
states, the advancement of individuals, axe all connected with 
tombstones of which inscriptions are effaced. You are right 
to honour the mouldered tombstones with fresh flowers. It 
is only in the companionship of the dead that one ceases to be 
an egotist. ” 

If the imperfectly educated Lily had been above the quick 
comprehension of the academical Kenelm in Tier speech, so 
Kenelm was now above the comprehension of Lily. She, too, 
paused before she replied, — 

“'If I knew you better, I think I conld understand yon bet- 
ter. I wish you knew Lion. I should like to hear you talk 
with him.” 

While thus conversing, they had left the burial-ground, 
and were in the pathway trodden by the common wayfarer. 

Lily resumed, — “Yes, I should like to hear you talk with 
Lion.” 

“ You mean your guardian, Mr. Melville?” 

“ Yes, you know that.” 

“ And why should you like to hear me talk to him? ” 

“ Because there are some things in which I doubt if he was 
altogether right, and I would ask you to express my doubts to 
him; you would, would you not? ” 

“ But why can you not express them yourself to your guar- 
dian; are you afraid of him?” 

“Afraid, no indeed! But — ah, how many people there are 
coming this way ! There is some tiresome public meeting in 
the town to-day. Let us take the ferry: the other side of the 
stream is much pleasanter ; we shall have it more to ourselves. ” 

Turning aside to the right while she thus spoke, Lily de- 
scended a gradual slope to the margin of tire stream, on. which 
they found an old man dozily reclined in his ferry-boat. 

As, seated side by side, they were slowly borne over the 
still waters under a sunless sky, Kenelm would have renewed 
the subject which his companion had begun, but she shook 
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hex* head, with a significant glance at the ferryman. Evi- 
dently what she had to say was too confidential to admit of a 
listener, not that the old ferryman seemed likely to take the 
trouble of listening to any talk that was not addressed to him. 
Lily soon did address her talk to him, “So, Brown, the cow 
lias quite recovered.” 

“Yes, Miss, thanks to you, and God bless you. To think 
of your beating the old witch like that!” 

“ ’T is not I who beat the witch, Brown; ’tis the fairy. 
Fairies, you know, are much move powerful than witches.” 

“So I find, Miss.” 

Lily here turned to Kenelm: “Mr. Brown has a very nice 
milch-cow that was suddenly taken very ill, and both he and 
his wife were convinced that the cow was bewitched.” 

“Of course it were, that stands to reason. Did not Mother 
Wright tell my old woman that she would repent of selling 
milk, and abuse her dreadful; and was not the cow taken 
with shivers that very night?” 

“Gently, Brown. Mother Wright did not say that your 
wife would repent of selling milk, but of putting water into 
it.” 

“ And how did she know that, if she was not a witch? We 
have the best of customers among the gentlefolks, and never 
any one that complained.” 

“And,” answered Lily to Kenelm, unheeding this last ob- 
servation, which was made in a sullen manner, “Brown had a 
horrid notion of enticing Mother Wright into his ferry-boat 
and throwing her into the water, in order to break the spell 
upon the cow. But I consulted the fairies, and gave him a 
fairy charm to tie round the cow’s neck. And the cow is 
quite well now, you see. So, Brown, there was no necessity 
to throw Mother Wright into the water, because she said you 
put some of it into the milk. But,” she added, as the boat 
now touched the opposite bank, “shall I tell you, Brown, 
what the fairies said to me this morning? ” 

“Do, Miss.” 

“It was this: If Brown’s cow yields milk without any 
water in it, and if water gets into it when the milk is sold, 
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we, the fairies, will pinch. Mr. Brown black and blue; and 
when Brown has his next fit of rheumatics he must not look 
to the fairies to charm it away.” 

Herewith Lily dropped a silver groat into Brown’s hand, 
and sprang lightly ashore, followed by Kenelin. 

“Yon have quite converted him, not only as to the exist- 
ence, but as to the beneficial power of fairies,” said Kenelm. 1 

“Ah,” answered Lily very gravely, “ah, but would it not 
be nice if there were fairies still? good fairies, and one could 
get at them? tell them all that troubles and puzzles us, and 
win from them charms against the witchcraft we practise on 
ourselves?” 

“I doubt if it would be good for ns to rely on such super- 
natural counsellors. Our own souls are so boundless that the 
more we explore them the more we shall find worlds spread- 
ing upon worlds into infinities; and among the worlds is 
Fairyland.” He added, inly to himself, “Am I not in Fairy- 
land now?” 

“ Hush ! ” whispered Lily. “ Don’t speak more yet a while. 

I am thinking over what you have just said, and trying to 
understand it.” 

Thus walking silently they gained the little summer-house 
which tradition dedicated to the memory of Izaak Walton. ! 

Lily entered it and seated herself; Kenelm took his place j 

"beside her. It was a small octagon building which, judging 
by its architecture, might have been built in the troubled i 

reign of Charles L; the walls plastered within were thickly 
covered with names and dates, and inscriptions in praise of | 

angling, in tribute to Izaak, or with quotations from his 
books. On the opposite side they could see the lawn of Gras- 
mere, with its great willows dipping into the water. The 
stillness of the place, with its associations of the angler’s 
still life, were in harmony with the quiet day, its breezeless 
air, and cloud-vested sky. 

“You were to tell me your doubts in connection with your 
guardian, doubts if he were right in something which you 
left unexplained, which you could not yourself explain to 
him ” 
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Lily started as from thoughts alien to the subject thus 
reintroduced; "Yes, I cannot mention my doubts to him 
because they relate to me, and he is so good. I owe him so 
'much that I could not bear to vex him by a word that might 
seem like reproach or complaint. You remember,” here she 
drew nearer to him; and with that ingenuous confiding look 
and movement which had, not unfreqiuently, enraptured him 
at the moment, and saddened him on reflection, — too ingenu- 
ous, too confiding, for the sentiment with which lie yearned 
to inspire her,— she turned towards him her frank mitimor- 
ous eyes, and laid her hand on his arm: “you remember that 
I said in the burial-ground how much I felt that one is con- 
stantly thinking too much of one’s self. That must be wrong. 
In talking to you only about myself I know I am wrong, but 
I cannot help it: I must do so. Do not think ill of me for it. 
You see I have not been brought up like other girls. Was 
my guardian right in that? Perhaps if he had insisted upon 
not letting me have my own wilful way, if he had made me 
read the books which Mr. and Mrs. Emlyn wanted to force 
on me, instead of the poems and fairy tales which lie gave 
me, I should have had so much more to think of that I should 
have thought less of myself. You said that the dead were 
the past; one forgets one’s self when one thinks of the dead. 
If I had read more of the past, had more subjects of interest 
in the dead whose history it tells, surely I should be less shut 
up, as it were, in my own small, selfish heart? It is only 
very lately I have thought of this, only very lately that I 
have felt sorrow and shame in the thought that I am so igno- 
rant of what other girls know, even little Clemmy. And I 
dare not say this to Lion when I see him next, lest he should 
blame himself, when he only meant to be kind, and used to 
say, £ I don’t want Fairy to be learned, it is enough for me to 
think she is happy.’ And oh, I was so happy, till — till of 
late!” 

“Because till of late you only knew yourself as a child. 
But, now that you feel the desire of knowledge, childhood is 
vanishing. Do not vex yourself. With the mind which na- 
ture has bestowed on. you, such learning as may fit you to con- 
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verse with, those dreaded ‘grown-up folks ’ will come to yon 
very easily and quickly. You will acquire more in a month, 
now than you would have acquired in a year when you were a 
child, and task-work was loathed, not courted. Your aunt is 
evidently well instructed, and if I might venture to talk to 
her about the choice of books — ” 

“ No, don’t do that. Lion would not like it.” 

“Your guardian would not like you to have the education 
common to other young ladies? ” 

“Lion forbade my aunt to teach me much that I rather 
wished to learn. She wanted to do so, but she has given it 
up at his wish. She only now teases me with those horrid 
French verbs, and that I know is a mere make-belief. Of 
course on Sunday it is different; then I must not read any- 
thing but the Bible and sermons. I don’t care so much for 
the sermons as I ought, but I could read the Bible all day, 
every week-day as well as Sunday; and it is from the Bible 
that I learn that I ought to think less about myself.” 

Kenelm involuntarily pressed the little hand that lay so 
innocently on his arm. 

“Do you know the difference between one kind of poetry 
and another?” asked Lily, abruptly. 

“I am not sure. 1 ought to know when one kind is good 
and another kind is bad. But in that respect I find many 
people, especially professed critics, who prefer the poetry 
which I call bad to the poetry I think good.” 

“The difference between one kind of poetry and another, 
supposing them both to be good,” said Lily, positively, and 
with an air of triumph, “ is this, — I know, for Lion explained | 

it to me, — in one kind of poetry the writer throws himself 
entirely out of his existence, he puts himself into other exist- 1 

ences quite strange to his own. He may be a very good man, 
and lie writes his best poetry about very wicked men: he 
would not hurt a fly, but he delights in describing murderers. 

But in the other kind of poetry the writer does not put him- 
self into other existences, he expresses his own joys and sor- f 

rows, his own individual heart and mind. If he could not | 

hurt a fly, he certainly could not make himself at home in 5 
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the cruel heart of a murderer. There, Mr. Chillingly, that is 
the difference between one kind of poetry and another.” 

“Very true,” said Kenelm, amused by the girl’s critical 
definitions. “The difference between dramatic poetry and 
lyrical. But may I ask what that definition has to do with 
the subject into which yon so suddenly introduced it?” 

“Much; for when Lion was explaining this to my aunt, he 
said, ‘A perfect woman is a poem; but she can never be a 
poem of the one kind, never can make herself at home in the 
hearts with which she has no connection, never feel any sym- 
pathy with crime and evil; she must be a poem of the other 
kind, weaving out poetry from her own thoughts and fancies.’ 
And, turning to me, he said, smiling, ‘That is the poem I 
wish Lily to be. Too many dry books would only spoil the 
poem. ’ And you now -see -wlxy I am so ignorant, and so un- 
like other girls, and why Mr. and Mrs. Emlyn look down 
upon me.” 

“ You wrong at least Mr. Emlyn, for it was he who first 
said to me, ‘Lily Mordaunt is a poem.’ ” 

“Did he? I shall love him for that. How pleased Lion 
will be! ” 

“Mi\ Melville seems to have an extraordinary influence 
oyer your mind,” said Kenelm, with a jealous pang. 

“ Of course. I have neither father nor mother; Lion has 
been both to me. Aunty has often said, ‘You cannot be too 
grateful to your guardian; without him I should have no 
home to shelter you, no bread to give you. ’ He never said 
that: he would be very angry with aunty if he knew she had 
said it. When he does not call me Fairy he calls me Prin- 
cess. I would not displease him for the world.” 

“He is very much older than you; old enough to be your 
father, I hear.” 

“I dare say. But if he were twice as old I could not love 
him better.” 

Kenelm smiled; the jealousy was gone. Certainly not thus 
could any girl, even Lily, speak of one with whom, however 
she might love him, she was likely to fall in love. 

Lily now rose up, rather slowly and wearily. “It is time 
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to go home; aunty will be wondering what keeps me away, 
— come.” 

They took their way towards the bridge opposite to Crom- 
well Lodge. 

It was not for some minutes that either broke silence. Lily 
was the first to do so, and with one of those abrupt changes 
of topic which were common to the restless play of her secret 
thoughts. 

“You have father and mother still living, Mr. Chillingly? ” 

“Thank Heaven, yes.” 

“Which do you love the best?” 

“That is scarcely a fair question. I love my mother very 
much; but my father and I understand each other better 
than — ” . . 

“ I see : it is so difficult to be understood. No one under- 
stands me.” 

“I think I do.” 

Lily shook her head with an energetic niovem.ent.of dissent. 

“At least as well as a man can understand a young lady.” 

“What sort of young lady is Miss Cecilia Travers? ” 

“Cecilia Travers! When and how did you ever hear that 
such a person existed? ” 

“ That big London man whom they call Sir Thomas men' 
tioned her name the day we dined at Braefieldville.” 

“I remember, — as having been at the Court ball.” 

“He said she was very handsome.” 

“So she is.” 

“ Is she a poem too? ” 

“No; that never struck me.” 

“Mr. Emlyn, I suppose, would call her perfectly brought 
up, — well educated. He would not raise his eyebrows at her 
as he does at me, — poor me, Cinderella! ” 

“Ah, Miss Mordaunt, you need not envy her. Again let 
me say that you could very soon educate yourself to the level 
of any young ladies who adorn the Court balls.” 

“Ay; but then I should not be a poem,” said Lily, with a 
shy, arch side-glance at his face. 

They w ere now on the bridge, and before Ken elm could an- 
■ ' 28 
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swer Lily resumed quickly, “ You need not come any farther; 
it is out of your way.” 

“ I cannot be so disdainfully dismissed, Miss Mordaunt; I 
insist on seeing you to at least your garden gate.” 

Lily made no objection and again spoke,— 

“What sort of country do you live in when at home; is it 
like this?” 

“Not so pretty; the features are larger, more hill and dale 
and woodland: yet there is one feature in our grounds which 
reminds me a little of this landscape,— a light stream, some- 
what wider, indeed, than your brooklet; but here and there 
the banks are so like those by Cromwell Lodge that I some- 
times start and fancy myself at home. I have a strange love 
for rivulets and all running waters, and in my foot wander- 
ings I find myself magnetically attracted towards them.” 

Lily listened with interest, and after a short pause said, 
with a half -suppressed sigh, “ Your home is much finer than 
any place here, even than Braefieldville, is it not? Mrs. 
Braefield says your father is very rich.” 

“I doubt if he is richer than Mr. Braefield; and, though 
his house may be larger than Braefieldville, it is not so 
smartly furnished, and has no such luxurious hothouses and 
conservatories. My father's tastes are like mine, very sim- 
ple. Give him his library, and he would scarcely miss his 
fortune if he lost it. He has in this one immense advantage 
over me.” 

“You would miss fortune? ” said Lily, quickly. 

“Not that; but my father is never tired of books. Arid 
shall I own it? there are days when books tire me almost as 
much as they do you.” 

They were now at the garden gate. Lily, with one hand 
on the latch, held out the other to Ken elm, and her smile lit 
up the dull sky like a burst of sunshine, as she looked in his 
face and vanished. 


BOOK VII. 


CHAPTER I. 

Kenelm did not return home till dusk, and just as he was 
sitting down to his solitary meal there was a ring at the bell, 
and Mrs. Jones ushered in Mr. Thomas Bowles. 

Though that gentleman had never written to announce the 
day of his arrival, he was not the less welcome. 

“ Only,” said Kenelm, “if you preserve the appetite I have 
lost, I fear you will find meagre fare to-day. Sit down, man.” 

“Thank you, kindly, but I dined two hours ago in London, 
and I really can eat nothing more.” 

Kenelm was too well-bred to press unwelcome hospitalities. 
In a very few minutes his frugal repast was ended; the cloth 
removed, the two men were left alone. 

“Your room is here, of course, Tom; that was engaged 
from the day I asked you, but you ought to have given me a 
line to say when to expect you, so that I could have put our 
hostess on her mettle as to dinner or supper. You smoke 
still, of course: light your pipe.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Chillingly, I seldom smoke now; but if 
you will excuse a cigar,” and Tom produced a very smart 
cigar-case. 

“Do as you would at home. I shall send word to Will 
Somers that you and I sup there to-morrow. You forgive me 
for letting out your secret. All straightforward now and 
henceforth. You come to their hearth as a friend, who will 
grow dearer to them both every year. Ah, Tom, this love 
for woman seems to me a very wonderful thing. It may sink 
a man into such deeps of evil, and lift a man into such heights 
of good.” 
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“I don’t know as to tlie good,” said Tom, mournfully, and 
laying aside his cigar. 

“ Go on smoking : I should like to keep you company ; can 
you spare me one of your cigars?” 

Tom offered his case. Kenelrn extracted a cigar, lighted 
it, drew a few whiffs, and, when he saw that Tom had re- 
sumed his own cigar, recommenced conversation. 

“You don’t know as to the good; hut tell me honestly, do 
you think if you had not loved Jessie Wiles, you would be as 
good a man as you are now?” 

“If I am better than I was, it is not because of my love for 
the girl.” 

“What then?” 

“The loss of her.” 

Kenelrn started, turned very pale, threw aside the cigar, 
rose, and walked the room to and fro with very quick but 
very irregular strides. 

Tom continued quietly. “ Suppose I had won Jessie and 
married her, I don’t think any idea of improving myself 
would have entered my head. My uncle would have been, 
very much offended at my marrying a day-labourer’s daugh- 
ter, and would not have invited me to Luseombe. I should 
have remained at Graveleigh, with no ambition of being more 
than a common farrier, an ignorant, noisy, quarrelsome man; 
and if I could not have made Jessie as fond of me as I wished, 
I should not have broken myself of drinking, and I shudder 
to think what a brute I might have been, when I see in the 
newspapers an account of some drunken wife-beater. How 
do we know but what that wife-beater loved his wife dearly 
before marriage, and she did not care for him? His home 
was unhappy, and so he took to drink and to wife-beating.” 

“I was right, then,” said Kenelrn, halting his strides, 
“ when I told you it would be a miserable fate to be married 
to a girl whom you loved to distraction, and whose heart you 
could never warm to you, whose life you could never render 
happy.” 

“So right! ” 

“Let us drop that part of the subject at present,” said 



Kenelm, reseating himself, “and talk about your wish to 
travel. Though contented that you did not marry Jessie, 
though you can now, without anguish, greet her as the wife 
of another, still there are some lingering thoughts of her that 
make you restless; and you feel that you could more easily 
wrench yourself from these thoughts in a marked change of 
scene and adventure, that you might bury them altogether in 
the soil of a strange land. Is it so?” 

“Ay, something of that, sir.” 

Then Kenelm roused himself to talk of foreign lands, and 
to map out a plan of travel that might occupy some months. 
He was pleased to find that Tom had already learned enough 
of French to make himself understood at least upon common- 
place matters, and still more pleased to discover that he had 
been not only reading the proper guide-books or manuals de- 
scriptive of the principal places in Europe worth visiting, 
hut that he had acquired an interest in the places; interest 
in the fame attached to them by tbeir history in the past, or 
by the treasures of art they contained. 

So they talked far into the night ; and when Tom retired 
to his room, Kenelm let himself out of the house noiselessly, 
and walked with slow steps towards the old summer-house in 
which he had sat with Lily. The wind had risen, scattering 
the clouds that had veiled the preceding day, so that the 
stars were seen in far chasms of the sky beyond, — seen for a 
while in one place, and, when the swift clouds rolled over 
them there, shining out elsewhere. Amid the varying sounds 
of the trees, through which swept the night gusts, Kenelm 
fancied he could distinguish the sigh of the willow on the 
opposite lawn of Grasmere. 
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CHAPTER H. 

Ivexelm despatched a note to Will Somers early the next 
morning, inviting himself and Mr. Bowles to supper that 
evening. His tact was sufficient to make him aware that in 
such social meal there would be far less restraint for each 
and all concerned than in a more formal visit from Tom dur- 
ing the day-time; and when Jessie, too, was engaged with 
Customers to the shop. 

But he led Torn through the town and showed him the 
shop itself, with its pretty goods at the plate-glass windows, 
and its general air of prosperous trade; then he carried him 
off into the lanes and fields of the country, drawing out the 
mind of his companion, and impressed with great admiration 
of its marked improvement in culture, and in the trains of 
thought which culture opens out and enriches. 

But throughout all their multiform range of subject Kenelm 
could perceive that Tom was still preoccupied and abstracted : 
the idea of the coming interview with Jessie weighed upon 
him. 

When they left Cromwell Lodge at nightfall, to repair to 
the supper at Will’s, Kenelm noticed that Bowles had availed 
himself of the contents of his carpet-bag to make some refined 
alterations in his dress. The alterations became him. 

When they entered the parlour, Will rose from his chair 
with the evidence of deep emotion on his face, advanced to 
Tom, took his hand and grasped and dropped it without a 
word. Jessie saluted both guests alike, with drooping eye- 
lids and an elaborate curtsy. The old mother alone was 
perfectly self-possessed and up to the occasion. 

“J am heartily glad to see you, Mr. Bowles,” said she, 
“ and so all three of us are, and ought to he ; and if baby was 
older, there would he four,” 
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“ And where on earth have you hidden hah y ? ” cried Kenelm. 
“Surely he might hare been kept up for me to-night, when 
I was expected ; the last time I supped here I took you by 
surprise, and therefore had no right to complain of baby’s 
want of respect to her parents’ friends.” 

Jessie raised the window-curtain, and pointed to the cradle 
behind it. Kenelm linked his arm in Tom’s, led him to the 
cradle, and, leaving him alone to gaze on the sleeping inmate, 
seated himself at the table, between old Mrs. Somers and 
Will. Will’s eyes were turned away towards the curtain, 
Jessie holding its folds aside, and the formidable Tom, who 
had been the terror of his neighbourhood, bending smiling 
over the cradle: till at last he laid his large hand on the 
pillow, gently, timidly, careful not to awake the helpless 
sleeper, and his lips moved> doubtless with a blessing; then 
he, too, came to the table, seating himself, and Jessie carried 
the cradle upstairs. 

Will fixed his keen, intelligent eyes on his bygone rival; 
and noticing the changed expression of the once aggressive 
countenance, the changed costume in which, without tinge of 
rustic foppery, there was the token of a certain gravity of 
station scarcely compatible with a return to old loves and 
old habits in the village world, the last shadow of jealousy 
vanished from the clear surface of Will’s affectionate nature. 

“Mr. Bowles,” he exclaimed, impulsively, “yon have a 
kind heart, and a good heart, and a generous heart. And 
your coming here to-night on this friendly visit is an honour 
which — • which ” — “ Which,” interrupted Kenelm, compas- 
sionating Will’s embarrassment, “is on the side of us single 
men. In this free country a married man who has a male 
baby may be father to the Lord Chancellor or the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. But — well, my friends, such a meeting as 
we have to-night does not come often; and after supper let 
us celebrate it with a bowl of punch. If we have headaches 
the next morning none of us will grumble.” 

Old Mrs. Somers laughed out jovially. “ Bless you, sir, I 
did not think of the punch; I will go and see about it,” and, 
baby’s socks still in her bauds, she hastened from the room. 
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What with the supper, what with the punch, and what 
with Ken el in’s art of cheery talk on general subjects, all re- 
serve, all awkwardness, all shyness between the eonvivialists, 
rapidly disappeared. Jessie mingled in the talk; perhaps 
(excepting only Kenelm) she talked more than the others, 
artlessly, gay ly, no vestige of the old coquetry ; but, now and 
then, with a touch of genteel finery, indicative of her rise in 
life, and of the contact of the fancy shopkeeper with noble 
customers. It was a pleasant evening; Kenelm had resolved 
that it should be so. Not a hint of the obligations to Mr. 
Bowles escaped until Will, following his visitor to the door, 
whispered to Tom, “You don’t want thanks, and I can’t ex- 
press them. But when we say our prayers at night, we have 
always asked God to bless him who brought us together, and 
has since made us so prosperous,-— I mean Mr. Chillingly. 
To-night there will he another besides him, for whom we 
shall pray, and for whom baby, when he is older, will pray 
too.” 

Therewith Will’s voice thickened; and he prudently re- 
ceded, with no unreasonable fear lest the punch might make 
him too demonstrative of emotion if he said more. 

Tom was very silent on the return to Cromwell Lodge; it 
did not seem the silence of depressed spirits, but rather of 
quiet meditation, from which Kenelm did not attempt to 

rouse him. . . * 

It was not till they reached the garden pales of Grasmere 
that Tom, stopping short, and turning his face to Kenelm, 
said, “I am very grateful to you for this evening,— very,” 

“It has revived no painful thoughts then?” 

“No; I feel so much calmer in mind than I ever believed I 
could have been, after seeing her again.” 

“Is it possible!” said Kenelm, to himself. “How should 
I feel if I ever saw in Lily the wife of another man, the 
mother of his child?” At that question he shuddered, and 
an involuntary groan escaped from his lips. Just then hav- 
ing, willingly in those precincts, arrested his steps when 
Tom paused to address him, something softly touched the 
arm which he had rested on the garden pale. He looked, 
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and saw that it was Blanche. The creature, impelled by its 
instincts towards night- wanderings, had, somehow or other, 
escaped from its own bed within the house, and hearing a 
voice that had grown somewhat familiar to its ear, crept 
from among the shrubs behind upon the edge of the pale. 

There it stood, with arched bach, purring low as in pleased 
salutation. I 

Ivenelm bent down and covered with kisses the blue ribbon 
which Lily’s hand had bound round the favourite’s neck. 

Blanche submitted to the caress for a moment, and then 
catching a slight rustle among the shrubs made by some awak- 
ing bird, sprang into the thick of the quivering leaves and 
vanished. 

Kenelm moved on with a quick impatient stride, and no 
further words were exchanged between him and his compan- 
ion till they reached their lodging and parted for the night. 



CHAPTER III. 


The next day, towards noon, Kenelm and his visitor, walk- 
ing together along the brook side, stopped before Izaak 
Walton’s summer-house, and, at Kenelm’s suggestion, en- 
tered therein to rest, and more at their ease to continue the 
conversation they had begun. 

“ Yon have just told me,” said Kenelm, “that you feel as 
if a load were taken off your heart, now that you have again 
met Jessie Somers, and that you find her so changed that she 
is no longer the woman yon loved. As to the change, what- 
ever it he, I own, it seems to me for the better, in person, in 
manners, in character; of course I should not say this, if I 
were not convinced of your perfect sincerity when you as- 
sured me that you are cured of the old wound. But I feel so 
deeply interested in the question how a fervent love, once 
entertained and enthroned in the heart of a man so earnestly 
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affectionate and so warm-blooded as yourself, can be, all of a 
sudden, at a single interview, expelled or transferred into the 
calm sentiment of friendship, that I pray you to explain.” 

“That is what puzzles me, sir,” answered Tom, passing his 
hand over his forehead. “ And I don’t know if I can explain 
it.” 

“Think over it, and try.” 

Tom mused for some moments and then began. “You see, 
sir, that I was a very different man myself when I fell in 
love with Jessie Wiles, and said, ‘Come what may, that girl 
shall be my wife. Nobody else shall have her.’ ” 

“Agreed; go on.” 

“But while I was becoming a different man, when I thought 
of her — and I was always thinking of her — I still pictured 
her to myself as the same Jessie Wiles; and though, when 
I did see her again at Graveleigh, after she had married — 
the day — ” 

“You saved her from the insolence of the Squire.” 

“She was but very recently married. I did not realize her 
as married. I did not see her husband, and the difference 
within myself was only then beginning. Well, so all the 
time I was reading and thinking, and striving to improve my 
old self at Luscombe, still Jessie Wiles haunted me as the 
only girl I had ever loved, ever could love; I could not be- 
lieve it possible that I could ever marry any one else. And 
lately I have been much pressed to marry some one else; all 
my family wish it: but the face of Jessie rose up before 
me, and I said to myself, ‘I should be a base man if I married 
one woman, while I could not get another woman out of my 
head.’ I must see Jessie once more, must learn whether her 
face is now really the face that haunts me when I sit alone; 
and I have seen her, and it is not that face : it may be hand- 
somer, but it is not a girl’s face, it is the face of a wife and a 
mother. And, last evening, while she was talking with an 
open-heartedness which I had never found in her before* I 
became strangely conscious of the difference in myself that 
had been silently at work within the last two years or so. 
Then, sir, when I was but an ill-conditioned, uneducated, 
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petty village farrier, there was no inequality between me and 
a peasant girl; or, rather, in all things except fortune, the 
peasant girl was much above me. But last evening I asked 
myself, watching her and listening to her talk, ‘ If Jessie 
were now free, should I press her to be my wife? ’ and I 
answered myself, ‘No.’” 

Kenelm listened with rapt attention, and exclaimed briefly, 
but passionately, “ Why? ” 

“It seems as if I were giving myself airs to say why. But, 
sir, lately 1 have been thrown among persons, women as well 
as men, of a higher class than I was born in; and in a wife 
I should want a companion up to their mark, and who would 
keep me up to mine; and ah, sir, I don’t feel as if I could 
find that companion in Mrs. Somers.” 

“ I understand you now, Tom. But you are spoiling a silly 
romance of mine. I had fancied the little girl with the 
flower face would grow up to supply the loss of Jessie; and, 
I am so ignorant of the human heart, I did think it would 
take all the years required for the little girl to open into a 
woman, before the loss of the old love could be supplied. I 
see now that the poor little child with the flower face has no 
chance.” 

“Chance? Why, Mr. Chillingly,” cried Tom, evidently 
much nettled, “Susey is a dear little thing, but she is scarcely 
more than a mere charity girl. Sir, when I last saw you in 
London you touched on that matter as if I were still the vil- 
lage farrier’s son, who might marry a village labourer’s 
daughter. But,” added Tom, softening down his irritated 
tone of voice, “ even if Susey were a lady horn I think a man 
would make a very great mistake, if he thought he could 
bring up a little girl to regard him as a father; and then, 
when she grew up, expect her to accept him as a lover.” 

“Ah, you think that!” exclaimed Kenelm, eagerly, and 
turning eyes that sparkled with joy towards the lawn of 
Grasmere. “You think that; it is very sensibly said, — well, 
and you have been pressed to marry, and have hung back till 
you had seen again Mrs. Somers. Now you will be bettei 
disposed to such a step; tell me about it?” 
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“I said, last evening, that one of the principal capitalists 
at Luscombe, the leading corn-merchant, had offered to take 
me into partnership. And, sir, he has an only daughter, she 
is a very amiable girl, has had a first-rate education, and has 
such pleasant manners and way of talk, quite a lady. If I 
married her I should soon be the first man in Luseombe, and 
Lnscombe, as you are no doubt aware, returns two members 
to Parliament; who knows, but that some day the farrier’s 
son might be — ” Tom stopped abruptly, abashed at the aspir- 
ing thought which, while speaking, had deepened his hardy 
colour and flashed from his honest eyes. 

“Ah!” said Kenelm, almost mournfully, “is it so? must 
each man in his life play many parts? Ambition succeeds to 
love, the reasoning brain to the passionate heart. True, you 
are changed; my Tom Bowles is gone.” 

“Hot gone in his undying gratitude to you, sir,” said Tom, 
with great emotion. “Your Tom Bowles would give up all 
his dreams of wealth or of rising in life, and go through fire 
and water to serve the friend who first bid him be a new Tom 
Bowles! Don’t despise me as your own work: you said to 
me that terrible day, when madness was on my brow and 
crime within my heart, ‘I will be to you the truest friend 
man ever found in man.’ So you have been. You com- 
manded me to read; you commanded me to think; you taught 
me that body should be the servant of mind.” 

“Hush, hush, times are altered; it is you who can teach 
me now Teach me, teach me; how does ambition replace 
love? How does the desire to rise in life become the all- 
mastering passion, and, should it prosper, the all-atoning 
consolation of our life? We can never be as happy, though 
we rose to the throne of the Caesars, as we dream that we 
could have been, had Heaven but permitted us to dwell in 
the obscurest village, side by side with the woman we love.” 

Tom was exceedingly startled by such a burst of irrepressi- 
ble passion from the man who had told him that, though 
friends were found only once in a life, sweethearts were as 
plentiful as blackberries. 

Again he swept his hand over his forehead, and replied 
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hesitatingly: “I can’t pretend to say what may be the ease 
with others. But to judge by my own ease, it seems to me 
this : a young man who, out of his own business, has nothing 
to interest or excite him, finds content, interest, and excite- 
ment when he falls in love; and then, whether for good or 
ill, he thinks there is nothing like love in the world, he don’t 
care a fig for ambition then. Over and over again did my 
poor uncle ask me to come to him at Luscombe, and represent 
all the worldly advantage it would be to me; but I could not 
leave the village in which Jessie lived, and, besides, I felt 
myself unfit to he anything higher than I was. But when 
I had been some time at Luscombe, and gradually got accus- 
tomed to another sort of people, and another sort of talk, 
then I began to feel interest in the same objects that inter- 
ested those about me; and when, partly by mixing with bet- 
ter educated men, and partly by the pains I took to educate 
myself, I felt that I might now more easily rise above my 
uncle’s rank of life than two years ago I could have risen 
above a farrier’s forge, then the ambition to rise did stir in 
me, and grew stronger every day. Sir, I don’t think you 
can wake up a man’s intellect but what you wake with it em- 
ulation. And, after all, emulation is ambition.” 

“Then, I suppose, I have no emulation in me, for certainly 
I have no ambition.” 

“That I can’t believe, sir; other thoughts may cover it 
over and keep it down for a time. But sooner or later, it 
will force its way to the top, as it has done with me. To get 
on in life, to be respected by those who know you, more and 
more as you grow older, I call that a manly desire. I am 
sure it comes as naturally to an Englishman as • — as — ” 

“As the wish to knock down some other Englishman who 
stands in his way does. I perceive now that you were always 
a very ambitious man, Tom; the ambition has only taken 
another direction. Caesar might have been 

“ ‘ But the first wrestler on the greea.’ 

And now, I suppose, you abandon the idea of travel : you 
will return to Luscombe, cured of all regret for the loss of 
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Jessie; you will marry the young lady you mention, and rise, 
through progressive steps of alderman and mayor, into the 
rank of member for Luscbmbe.” 

“All that may come in good time,” answered Tom, not re- 
senting the tone of irony in which he was addressed, “but I 
still intend to travel: a year so spent must render me all the 
more fit for any station I aim at. I shall go back to Lus- 
combe to arrange my affairs, come to terms with Mr. Leland 
the corn-merchant, against my return, and — ” 

“The young lady is to wait till then.” 

“Emily — ”. 

“Oh, that is the name? Emily! a much more elegant 
aame than Jessie.” 

“Emily,” continued Tom, with an unruffled placidity, 
which, considering the aggravating bitterness for which 
Kenelirt had exchanged his wonted duleitudes of indifferent- 
ism, was absolutely saintlike, “Emily knows that if she were 
my wife I should be proud of her, and will esteem me the 
more if she feels how resolved I am that she shall never be 
ashamed of me. ” 

“Pardon me, Tom,” said Kenelm softened, and laying his 
hand on his friend’s shoulder with brotherlike tenderness. 
“Mature has made yon a thorough gentleman; and yon could 
not think and speak more nobly if you had come into the 
world as the head of all the Howards.” 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tom went away the next morning. He declined to see 
Jessie again, saying curtly, “I don’t wish the impression 
made on me the other evening to incur a chance of being 
weakened.” 

Kenelm was in no mood to regret his friend’s departure. 
Despite all the improvement in Tom’s manners and culture, 
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which raised him so much nearer to equality with the polite 
and instructed heir of the Ghillinglys, Kenelm would have 
felt more in sympathy and rapport with the old disconsolate 
fellow-wanderer who had reclined with him on the grass, lis- 
tening to the minstrel’s talk or verse, than he did with the. 
practical, rising citizen of Luseombe. To the young lover of 
Lily Mordaunt there was a discord, a jar, in the knowledge 
that the human heart admits of such well-reasoned, well-jus- 
tified transfers of allegiance; a Jessie to-day, or an Emily 
to-morrow; “La reine est morte: vive la reine! ” 

An hour or two after Tom had gone, Kenelm found himself 
almost mechanically led towards Braefieldville. He had in- 
stinctively divined Elsie’s secret wish with regard to himself 
and Lily, however skilfully she thought she had concealed it. 

At Braefieldville he should hear talk of Lily, and in the 
scenes where Lily had been first beheld. 

He found Mrs. Braefield alone in the drawing-room, seated 
by a table covered with flowers, which she was assorting and 
intermixing for the vases to which they were destined. 

It struck him that her manner was more reserved than 
usual and somewhat embarrassed; and when, after a few 
preliminary matters of small talk, he rushed boldly in median 
res and asked if she had seen Mrs. Cameron lately, she re- 
plied briefly, “Yes, I called there the other day,” and imme- 
diately changed the conversation to the troubled state of the 
Continent. 

Kenelm was resolved not to be so put off, and presently 
returned to the charge. 

“The other day you proposed an excursion to the site of 
the Homan villa, and said you would ask Mrs. Cameron to be 
of the party. Perhaps you have forgotten it?” 

“No; but Mrs. Cameron declines. We can ask the Emlyns 
instead. He will be an excellent cicerone.” 

“Excellent! Why did Mrs. Cameron decline? ” 

Elsie hesitated, and then lifted her clear brown eyes to his 
face, with a sudden determination to bring matters to a crisis. 

“I cannot say why Mrs. Cameron declined, but in declining 
she acted very wisely and very honourably. Listen to me, 
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Mr. Chillingly. You know how highly I esteem, and how 
cordially I like you, and judging by what I felt for some 
weeks, perhaps longer, after we parted at Tor Hadkam — ” 
Here again she hesitated, and, with a half laugh and a slight 
blush, again went resolutely on. “'If I were Lily’s aunt or 
elder sister, I should do as Mrs. Cameron does; decline to let 
Lily see much more of a young gentleman too much above 
her in wealth and station for— 

‘‘Stop,” cried Kenelm, haughtily, “I cannot allow that any 
man’s wealth or station would warrant his presumption in 
thinking himself above Miss Mordaunt.” 

“Above her in natural grace and refinement, certainly not. 
But in the world there are other considerations which, per- 
haps, Sir Peter and Lady Chillingly might take into account.” 

“You did not think of that before you last saw Mrs. 
Cameron.” 

“Honestly speaking, I did not. Assured that Miss Mor- 
daunt was a gentlewoman by birth, I did not sufficiently 
reflect upon other disparities.” 

“You know, then, that she is by birth a gentlewoman? ” 

“I only know it as all here do, by the assurance of Mrs. 
Cameron, whom no one could suppose not to be a lady. But 
there are different degrees of lady and of gentleman, which 
are little heeded in the ordinary intercourse of society, but 
become very perceptible in questions of matrimonial alliance ; 
and Mrs. Cameron herself says very plainly that she does 
not consider her niece to belong to that station in life from 
which Sir Peter and Lady Chillingly would naturally wish 
their son should select his bride. Then (holding out her 
hand) pardon me if I have wounded or offended you. X speak 
as a true friend to you and to Lily both. Earnestly I advise 
you, if Miss Mordaunt be the cause of your lingering here, 
earnestly I advise you to leave while yet in time for her 
peace of mind and your own.” 

“'Her peace of mind,” said Kenelm, in low faltering tones, 
scarcely hearing the rest of Mrs. Braefield’s speech. “Her 
peace of mind? Do you sincerely think that she cares for 
me, — could care for me, — if I stayed?” 


“X wish T could answer you decidedly. I am not in the 
secrets of her heart. I can but conjecture that it might be 
dangerous for the peace of any young girl to see too much of 
a man like yourself, to divine that he loved her, and not to 
be aware that he could not, with the approval of his family, 
ask her to become his wife.” 

Kenelm bent his face down, and covered it with his right 
hand. He did not speak for some moments. Then he rose, 
the fresh cheek very pale, and said,- — 

“ You are right. Miss Mordaiint’s peace of mind must be 
the first consideration. Excuse me if I quit you thus ab- 
ruptly. You have given me much to think of, and I can only 
think of it adequately when alone.” 


CHAPTER Y. 

FROM KENELM CHILLINGLY TO SIR PETER CHILLINGLY. 

My Father, my dear Father, — This is no reply to your 
letters. I know not if itself can be called a letter. I cannot 
yet decide whether it be meant to reach yonr hands. Tired 
with talking to myself, I sit down to talk to you. Often 
have I reproached myself for not seeing every fitting occasion 
to let you distinctly know how warmly I love, how deeply I 
reverence yon; you, 0 friend, 0 father. But we Chill in glys 
are not a demonstrative race. I don’t remember that you, 
by words, ever expressed to me the truth that you loved your 
son infinitely more than he deserves. Yet, do I not know 
that you would send all your beloved old books to the ham- 
mer rather than I should pine in vain for some untried, if 
sinless, delight on which I had set my heart? And do you 
not know equally well, that I would part with all my her- 
itage, and tum day-labourer, rather than yon should miss the 
beloved old books? 

That mutual knowledge is taken for granted in all that 
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my heart yearns to pour forth to your own. But, if I divine 
aright, a day is coming when, as between you and me, there 
must be a sacrifice on the part of one to the other. If so, I 
implore that the sacrifice may come from you. How is this? 
How am I so ungenerous, so egotistical, so selfish, so ungrate- 
fully unmindful of all I already owe to you, and may never re- 
pay? I can only answer, “ It is fate, it is nature, it is love ” — 

Here I must break off. It is midnight, the moon halts 
opposite to the window at which I sit, and on the stream that 
runs below there is a long narrow track on which every wave 
trembles in her light; on either side of the moonlit track 
all the other waves, running equally to their grave in the 
invisible deep, seem motionless and dark. I can write no 
more. 

(Dated two days later.) 

They say she is beneath us in wealth and station. Are 
we, my father — we, two well-born gentlemen — coveters of 
gold or lackeys of the great? When I was at college, if there 
were any there more heartily despised than another it was 
the parasite and the tuft-hunter; the man who chose his 
friends according as their money or their rank might be of 
use to him. If so mean where the choice is so little impor- 
tant to the happiness and career of a man who has something 
of manhood in him, how much more mean to be the parasite 
and tuft-hunter in deciding what woman to love, what woman 
to select as the sweetener and ennobler of one’s everyday life ! 
Could she be to my life that sweetener, that ennobler? I 
firmly believe it. Already life itself has gained a charm that 
I never even guessed in it before; already I begin, though as 
yet but faintly and vaguely, to recognize that interest in the 
objects and aspirations of my fellow-men which is strongest 
in those whom posterity ranks among its ennoblers. In this 
quiet village it is true that I might find examples enough to 
prove that man is not meant to meditate upon life, but to take 
active part in it, and in that action to find his uses. But I 
doubt if I should have profited by such examples; if I should 
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not have looked on this small stage of the world as I have 
1 looked on the large one, with the indifferent eyes of a spec- 

tator on a trite familiar play carried on by ordinary actors, 
had not ray whole being suddenly leaped out of philosophy 
| into passion, and, at once made warmly human, sympathized 

| with humanity wherever it burned and glowed. Ah, is there 

| to be any doubt of what station, as mortal bride, is due to 

I her,— her, my princess, my fairy? If so, how contented 

] you shall be, my father, with the worldly career of your son ! 

| how perse Veringly he will strive (and when did perseverance 

fail?) to supply all his deficiencies of intellect, genius, knowl- 
] edge, by the energy concentrated on a single object which — 

more than intellect, genius, knowledge, unless they attain to 
equal energy equally concentrated — commands what the world 
calls honours. 

Yes, with her, with her as the hearer of my name, with 
her to whom I, whatever I might do of good or of great, could 
say, “It is thy work,” I promise that yon shall bless the day 
when you took to your arms a daughter. 

“Thou art in contact with the beloved in all that thou 
feelest elevated above thee.” So it is written by one of those 
weird Germans who search in our bosoms for the seeds of 
buried truths, and conjure them into flowers before we our- 
selves were even aware of the seeds. 

Every thought that associates itself with my beloved seems 
to me born with wings. 

I have just seen her, just parted from her. Since I had been 
told — kindly, wisely told — that I had no right to hazard 
| hex peace of mind unless I were privileged to woo and to win 

i her, I promised myself that I would shun her presence until 

i I had bared my heart to yon, as I am doing now, and received 

that privilege from yourself; for even had I never made the 
promise that binds my honour, your consent and blessing 
must hallow my choice. I do not feel as if I could dare to 
ask one so innocent and fair to wed an ungrateful, disobedi- 
ent sou. But this evening I met her, unexpectedly, at the 
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vicars, an excellent man, from whom I have learned much; , 
■whose precepts, whose example, whose delight in his home, 
and his life at once active and serene, are in harmony with 
my own dreams when I dream of her. 

I will tell you the name of the beloved; hold it as yet 
a profound secret between you and me. But oh for the day 
when I may hear yon call her by that name, and print on he* 
forehead the only kiss by man of which I should not be 
Jealous. 

It is Sunday, and after the evening service it is my 
friend’s custom to gather his children round him, and, with- 
out any formal sermon or discourse, engage their interests in 
subjects harmonious to associations with the sanctity of the 
day; often not directly bearing upon religion; more often, 
indeed, playfully starting from some little incident or some 
slight story-book which had amused the children in the course 
of the past week, and then gradually winding into reference 
to some sweet moral precept or illustration from some divine 
example. It is a maxim with him that, while much that 
children must learn they can only learn well through con- 
scious labour, and as positive task-work, yet Eeligion should 
be connected in their minds not with labour and task-work, 
but should become insensibly infused into their habits of 
thought,; blending itself with memories and images of peace 
and love; with the indulgent tenderness of the earliest teach- 
ers, the sinless mirthfulness of the earliest home; with con- 
solation in after sorrows, support through after trials, and 
never parting company with its twin sister, Hope. 

I entered the vicar’s Toorn this evening just as the group 
had collected round him. By the side of his wife sat a lady 
in whom I feel a keen interest. Her face wears that kind of 
calm which speaks of the lassitude bequeathed by sorrow. 
She is the aunt of my beloved one. Lily had nestled herself 
on a low ottoman, at the good pastor’s feet, with one of his 
little girls, round whose shoulder she had wound her arm. 
She is much more fond of the companionship of children 
than that of girls of her own age. The vicar’s wife, a very 
clever woman, once, in my hearing, took her to task for this 
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preference, asking her why she persisted in grouping herself 
with mere infants who could teach her nothing? Alii could 
you have seen the innocent, angel-like expression of her face 
when she answered simply, “ I suppose because with them I 
feel safer, I mean nearer to God.” 

Mr. Enilyn — that is the name of the vicar — deduced his 
homily this evening from a pretty fairy tale which Lily had 
been telling to his children the day before, and which he 
drew her on to repeat. 

Take, in brief, the substance of the story: — 

“ Once on a time, a king and queen made themselves very 
unhappy because they had no heir to their throne; and they 
prayed for one; and lo, on some bright summer morning, the 
queen, waking from sleep, saw a cradle beside her bed, and 
in the cradle a beautiful sleeping babe. Great day through- 
out the kingdom! But as the infant grew up, it became very 
wayward and fretful: it lost its beauty; it would not learn 
its lessons; it was as naughty as a child could be. The par- 
ents were very sorrowful; the heir, so longed for, promised 
to be a great plague to themselves and their subjects. At 
last one day, to add to their trouble, two little bumps ap- 
peared on the prince’s shoulders. All the doctors were con- 
sulted as to the cause and the cure of this deformity. Of 
course they tried the , effect of back-bands and steel machines, 
which gave the poor little prince great pain, and made him 
more unamiable than ever. . The bumps, nevertheless, grew 
larger, and as they increased, so the prince sickened and 
pined away. At last a skilful surgeon proposed, as the only 
chance of saving the prince’s life, that the bumps should be 
cutout; and the next morning was fixed for that operation. 
But at night the queen saw, or dreamed she saw, a beautiful 
shape standing by her bedside. And it said to her reproach- 
fully, ‘Ungrateful woman! How wouldst thou repay me for 
the precious boon that my favour bestowed on thee ! In 
me behold the Queen of the Fairies. For the heir to thy 
kingdom, I consigned to thy charge an infant from Fairy- 
land, to become a blessing to thee and to thy people; 
and thou wouldst inflict upon it a death of torture by 
the surgeon’s knife.’ And the queen answered, ‘Precious 
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indeed- .thou mayest call the boon, — a miserable, sickly, 
feverish changeling. 

“ ‘ Art thou so dull, ’ said the beautiful visitant, ‘as not to 
comprehend that the earliest instincts of the fairy child would 
be those of discontent, at the exile from its native home? and 
in that discontent it would have pined itself to death, or 
grown up, soured and malignant, a fairy still in its power 
but a fairy of wrath and evil, had not the strength of its in- 
born nature sufficed to develop the growth of its wings. 
That which thy blindness condemns as the deformity of the 
human-born, is to the fairy-horn the crowning perfection of 
its beauty. Woe to thee, if thou suffer not the wings of the 
fairy child to grow.’ 

“And the next morning the queen sent away the surgeon 
when he came with his horrible knife, and removed the back- 
board and the steel machines from the prince’s shoulders, 
though all the doctors predicted that the child would die. 
And from that moment the royal heir began to recover bloom 
and health. And when at last, out of those deforming bumps, 
budded delicately forth the plumage of snow-white wings, 
the wayward peevishness of the prince gave place to sweet 
temper. Instead of scratching his teachers, he became the 
quickest and most docile of pupils, grew up to be the joy of 
his parents and the pride of their people; and people said, 
‘In him we shall have hereafter such a king as we have never 
yet known.* ” 

Here ended Lily’s tale. I cannot convey to you a notion 
of the pretty, playful manner in which it was told. Then ■ 
she said, with a grave shake of the head, “ But you do not 
seem to know what happened, afterwards. Bo you suppose 
that the prince never made use of his wings? Listen to me. 

It was discovered by the courtiers who attended on His Loyal 
Highness that on certain nights, every week, he disappeared. 
In fact, on these nights, obedient to the instinct of the wings, 
he flew from palace halls into Fairyland; coming back thence 
all the more lovingly disposed towards the human home from 
which he had escaped for a while.” 

“Oh, my children,” interposed the preacher earnestly, “the 
wings would be given to us in vain if we did not obey the 
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instinct which allures us to soar; vain, no less, would be the 
soaring, were it not towards the home whence we came, bear- 
ing back from its native airs a stronger health, and a serener 
joy; more reconciled to the duties of earth by every new 
flight into heaven.” 

As he thus completed the moral of Lily’s fairy tale, the 
girl rose from her low seat, took his hand, kissed it rever- 
ently, and walked away towards the window. I could see 
that she was affected even to tears, which she sought to con- 
ceal. Later in the evening, when we were dispersed on the 
lawn, for a few minutes before the party broke up, Lily came 
to my side timidly and said, in a low whisper,— 

“Are you angry with me? what have I done to displease 
you?” 

“Angry with yon; displeased? How can you think of 
me so unjustly?” 

“It is so many days since you have called, since I have 
seen you,” she said so artlessly, looking up at me with eyes 
in which tears still seemed to tremble. 

Before I could trust myself to reply, her aunt approached, 
and noticing me with a cold and distant “Good-night,” led 
away her niece. 

I had calculated on walking back to their home With 
them, as I generally have done when we met at another 
house. But the annt had probably conjectured I might be at 
the vicarage that evening, and in order to frustrate my inten- 
tion had engaged a carriage for their return. Ho doubt she 
has been warned against permitting further intimacy with 
her niece. 

My father, I must come to you at once, discharge my 
promise, and receive from your own lips your consent to my 
choice; for you will consent, will you not? But I wish you 
to be prepared beforehand, and I shall therefore put up these 
disjointed fragments of my commune with my own heart and 
with yours, and post them to-morrow. Expect me to follow 
them after leaving you a day free to consider them alone, — 
alone, my dear father : they are meant for no eye but yours. 

K.O. 
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CHAPTER Yl. 

The nest day Kenelm walked into the town, posted his 
voluminous letter to Sir Peter, and then looked in at the 
shop of Will Somers, meaning to make some purchases of 
basket-work or trifling fancy goods in Jessie’s pretty store of 
such articles, that might please the taste of his mother. 

On entering the shop his heart beat quicker. He saw two 
young forms bending over the counter, examining the con- 
tents of a glass case. One of these customers was Clemmy; 
in the other there was no mistaking the slight graceful shape 
of Lily Mordaunt. Clemmy was exclaiming, “Oh, it is so 
pretty, Mrs. Somers! but,” turning her eyes from the counter 
to a silk purse in her hand, she added sorrowfully, “I can’t 
buy it. I have not got enough, not by a great deal.” 

“And what is it, Miss Clemmy?” asked Kenelm. 

The two girls turned round at his voice, and Clemmy ’s face 
brightened. 

“Look here,” she said, “is it not too lovely?” 

The object thus admired and coveted was a little gold 
locket, enriched by a cross composed of small pearls. 

“I assure you, miss,” said Jessie, who had acquired all 
the coaxing arts of her trade, “it is really a great bargain. 
Miss Mary Burrows, who was here just before you came, 
bought one not nearly so pretty and gave ten shillings more 
for it.” 

Miss Mary Burrows was the same age as Miss Clementina 
Emlyn, and there was a rivalry as to smartness between 
those youthful beauties. “Miss Burrows!” sighed Clemmy, 
very scornfully. 

But Kenelm’s attention was distracted from Clemmy ’s 
locket to a little ring which Lily had been persuaded by Mrs. 
Somers to try on, and which she now drew off and returned 
with a shake of the head. Mrs. Somers, who saw that she 
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Lad small chance of selling the locket to Clemmy, was now 
addressing herself to the elder girl more likely to have suffi- 
cient pocket-money, and whom, at all events, it was quite 
safe to trust. 

“The ring fits you so nicely, Miss Mordaunt, and every 
young lady of your age wears at least one ring; allow me to 
put it up.” She added in a lower voice, ‘‘Though we only 
sell the articles in this ease on commission, it is all the same 
to us whether we are paid now or at Christmas.” 

“ ’T is no use tempting me, Mrs. Somers,” said Lily, 
laughing, and then with a grave air, “I promised Lion, I 
mean my guardian, never to run into debt, and I never will.” 

Lily turned resolutely from the perilous counter, taking 
up a paper that contained a new ribbon she had bought for 
Blanche, and Clemmy reluctantly followed her out of the 
shop. 

Kenelm lingered behind and selected very hastily a few 
trifles, to he sent to him that evening with some specimens of 
basket-work left to Will’s tasteful discretion; then purchased 
the locket on which Clemmy had set her heart; but all the 
while his thoughts were fixed on the ring which Lily had 
tried on. It was no sin against etiquette to give the locket 
to a child like Clemmy, but would it not be a cruel imperti- 
nence to offer a gift to Lily? 

Jessie spoke: “Miss Mordaunt took a great fancy to this 
ring, Mr. Chillingly. I am sure her aunt would like her to 
have it. I have a great mind to put it by on the chance of 
Mrs. Cameron’s calling here. It would be a pity if it were 
bought by some one else.” 

“I think,” said Kenelm, “that I will take the liberty of 
showing it to Mrs. Cameron. No doubt she will buy it for 
her niece. Add the price of it to my bill.” He seized the 
ring and carried it off; a very poor little simple ring, with a 
single stone shaped as a heart, not half the price of the locket. 

Kenelm rejoined the young ladies just where the path split 
into two, the one leading direct to Grasmere, the other 
through the churchyard to the vicarage. He presented the 
locket to Clemmy with brief kindly words which easily re* 
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moved any scruple she might have had in accepting it; and, 
delighted with her acquisition, she hounded off to the vicar- 
age, impatient to show the prize to her mamma and sisters, 
and more especially to Miss Mary Burrows, who was coming 
to lunch with them. 

Kenelm. walked on slowly by Lily’s side. 

“You have a good heart, Mr. Chillingly, 5 ’ said she, some- 
what abruptly. “ How it must please you to give such pleas- 
ure! Dear little Glemmy!” 

This artless praise, and the perfect absence of envy or 
thought of self evinced by her joy that her friend’s wish was 
gratified, though her own was not, enchanted Kenelm. 

“If it pleases to give pleasure,” said he, “ it is your turn to 
be pleased now; you can confer such pleasure upon me.” 

“How?” she asked, falteringly, and with quick change of 
colour. 

“By conceding to me the same right your little friend has 
allowed.” 

And he drew forth the ring. 

Lily reared her head with a first impulse of haughtiness. 
But when her eyes met his the head drooped down again, and 
a slight shiver ran through her frame. 

“Miss Mordaunt,” resumed Kenelm, mastering his passion- 
ate longing to fall at her feet and say, “ But, oh ! in this ring 
it is my love that I offer,— it is my troth that I pledge!” 
“Miss Mordaunt, spare me the misery of thinking that I 
have offended yon ; least of all would I do so on this day, for 
it may be some little while before I see yon again. I am go- 
ing home for a few days upon a matter which may affect the 
happiness of my life, and on which I should be a bad son and 
an unworthy gentleman if I did not consult him who, in all 
that concerns my affections, has trained me to turn to him, 
the father; in all that concerns my honour to him, the 
gentleman.” 

A speech more unlike that which any delineator of manners 
and morals in the present day would put into the mouth of a 
lover, no critic in “The Londoner” could ridicule. But, 
somehow or other, this poor little tamer of butterflies and 
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teller of fairy tales comprehended on the instant all that 
this most eccentric of human beings thus frigidly left untold. 
Into her innermost heart it sank more deeply than would the 
most ardent declaration put into the lips of the boobies or the 
scamps in whom delineators of manners in the present clay 
too often debase the magnificent chivalry embodied in the 
name of “lover.” 

Where these two had, while speaking, halted on the path 
along the brook-side, there was a bench, on which it so hap- 
pened that they had seated themselves weeks before. A few 
moments later on that bench they were seated again. 

And the trumpery little ring with its turquoise heart was 
on Lily’s finger, and there they continued to sit for nearly 
half an hour; not talking much, but wondrously happy; not 
a single vow of troth interchanged. No, not„even a word 
that could be construed into “I love.” And yM when they 
rose from the bench, and went silently along the brook-side, 
each knew that the other was beloved. 

When they reached the gate that admitted into the garden 
of Grasmere, Kenelm made a slight start. Mrs. Cameron 
Was leaning over the gate. Whatever alarm at the appear- 
ance Kenelm might have felt was certainly not shared by 
Lily ; she advanced lightly before him, kissed her aunt on the 
cheek; and passed on across the lawn with a bound in her 
step and the carol of a song upon her lips. 

Kenelm remained by the gate, face to face with Mrs. Cam- 
eron. She opened the gate, put her arm in his, and led him 
back along the brook side. 

“I am sure, Mr. Chillingly,” she said, “that you will not 
impute to my words any meaning more grave than that which 
I wish them to convey, when I remind you that there is no 
place too obscure to escape from the ill-nature of gossip, and 
you must own that my niece incurs the chance of its notice if 
she be seen walking alone in these by-paths with a man of 
your age and position, and whose sojourn in the neighbour- 
hood, without any ostensible object or motive, has already 
begun to excite conjecture. I do not for a moment assume 
that you regard my niece in any other light than that of an 
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artless child, whose originality of tastes or fancy may serve 
to amuse you; and still less do I suppose that she is in danger 
of misrepresenting any attentions on your part. But for her 
sake I am bound to consider what others may say. Excuse 
me, then, if I add that I think you are also bound in honour 
and in good feeling to do the same. Mr. Chillingly, it would 
give me a great sense of relief if it suited your plans to move, 
from the neighbourhood.” 

“My dear Mrs. Cameron,” answered Kenelm, who had lis- 
tened to this speech with imperturbable calm of visage, “ I 
thank you much for your candour, and I am glad to have this 
opportunity of informing you that I am about to move from 
this neighbourhood, with the hope of returning to it in a very 
few days and rectifying your mistake as to the point of view 
in which I regard your niece. In a word,” here the expres- 
sion of his countenance and the tone of his voice underwent a 
sudden change, “it is the dearest wish of my heart to be 
empowered by my parents to assure you of the warmth with 
which they will welcome your niece as their daughter, should 
she deign to listen to my suit and intrust me with the charge 
of her happiness.” 

Mrs. Cameron stopped short, gazing into his face with a 
look of inexpressible dismay. 

“No! Mr. Chillingly,” she exclaimed, “this must not be, 
— cannot be. Put out of your mind an idea so wild. A young 
man's senseless romance. Your parents cannot consent to 
your union with my niece ; I tell you beforehand they cannot.” 

“But why?” asked Kenelm, with a slight smile, and not 
much impressed by the vehemence of Mrs. Cameron’s 
adjuration. 

“Why?” she repeated passionately; and then recovering 
something of her habitual weariness of quiet. “The why is 
easily explained. Mr. Kenelm Chillingly is the heir of a 
v t :ry ancient house and, I am told, of considerable estates, 
Lily Mordaunt is a nobody, an orphan, without fortune, with- 
out connection, the ward of a humbly born artist, to whom 
she owes the roof that shelters her; she is without the ordi- 
nary education of a gentlewoman; she has seen nothing of the. 
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world in which you move. Your parents have not the right 
to allow a son so young as yourself to throw himself out of 
his proper sphere by a rash and imprudent alliance. And, 
never would I consent, never would Walter Melville consent, 
to her entering into any family reluctant to receive her. 
There, — that is enough: Dismiss the notion so lightly 
entertained. And farewell.” 

“Madam,” answered Kenelm very earnestly, “believe me, 
that had I not entertained the hope approaching to conviction 
that the reasons you urge against my presumption will not 
have the weight with my parents which you ascribe to them, 
I should not have spoken to you thus frankly. Young 
though I be, still I might fairly claim the right to choose for 
myself in marriage. But I gave to my father a very binding 
promise that I would not formally propose to any one till I 
had acquainted him with my desire to do so, and obtained his 
approval of my choice; and he is the last man in the world 
who would withhold that approval where my heart is set on 
it as it is now. I want no fortune with a wife, and should I 
ever care to advance my position in the world, no connection 
would help me like the approving smile of the woman I love. 
There is but one qualification which my parents would deem 
they had the right to exact from my choice of one who is to 
hear our name. I mean that she should have the appearance, 
the manners, the principles, and— -my mother at least might 
add' — the birth of a gentlewoman. Well, as to appearance 
and manners, I have seen much of fine society from, my boy- 
hood, and found no one among the highest born who can ex- 
cel the exquisite refinement of every look, and the inborn 
delicacy of every thought, in her of whom, if mine, I shall 
he as proud as I shall be fond. As to defects in tbe frippery 
and tinsel of a boarding-school education, they are very soon 
remedied. Bemains only the last consideration,- — birth. 
Mrs. Brae field informs me that you have assured her that, 
though circumstances into which as yet I have no right to 
inquire, have made her the ward of a man of humble origin, 
Miss Mordaunt is of gentle birth. Do you deny that?” 

“No,” said Mrs, Cameron, hesitating, but with a flash of 
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pride in Iter eyes as she went on. “No. I cannot deny that 
my niece is descended from those who, in point of birth, 
were not unequal to your own ancestors. But what of that? ” 
she added, with a bitter despondency of tone. “Equality of 
birth ceases when one falls into poverty, obscurity, neglect, 
nothingness!” 

“Really this is a morbid habit on youi' part. But, since 
we have thus spoken so confidentially, will you not empower 
me to answer the question which will probably be put to me, 
and the answer to which will, I doubt not, remove every obsta- 
cle in the way of my happiness? Whatever the reasons which 
might very sufficiently induce you to preserve, whilst living 
so quietly in this place, a discreet silence as to the parentage 
of Miss Mordaunfc and your own, — and I am well aware that 
those whom altered circumstances of fortune have compelled 
to altered modes of life may disdain to parade to strangers 
the pretensions to a higher station than that to which they 
reconcile their habits, —whatever, I say, such reasons for si- 
lence to strangers, should they preclude you from confiding 
to me, an aspirant to your niece’s hand, a secret which, after 
all, cannot he concealed from her future husband?” 

“From her future husband? of course not,” answered Mrs. 
Cameron. “But I decline to be questioned by one whom I 
may never see again, and of whom I know so little. I de- 
cline, indeed, to assist in removing any obstacle to a union 
with my niece, which I hold to be in every way unsuited to 
either party. I have no cause even to believe that my niece 
would accept you if you were free to propose to her. You 
have not, I presume, spoken to her as an aspirant to her 
hand. You have not addressed to her any declaration of 
your attachment, or sought . to extract from her inexperience 
any words that warrant you in thinking that her heart will 
break if she never sees you again.” 

“I do not merit such cruel and taunting questions,” said 
Ivenelm, indignantly. “But I will say no more now. When 
we again meet let me hope ,you will treat me less unkindly'. 
Adieu!” 

“Stay, sir, A word or two more. You persist in asking 
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your father and Lady Chillingly to consent to your proposal 
to Miss Mordaunt ? ” 

“Certainly I do.” 

‘ y° a promise me, on your word as a gentleman, 
to state fairly all the causes which might fairly operate 
against their consent, — the poverty, the humble rearing, the 
imperfect education of my niece, — so that they might not here- 
after say you had entrapped their consent, and avenge them- 
selves for your deceit by contempt for her? ” 

Ah, madam, madam, you really try my patience too far. 
But take my promise, if you can hold that of value from one 
whom you can suspect of deliberate deceit.” 

“ I your pardon, Mr. Chillingly. Bear with my rude- 
ness. I have been so taken by surprise, I scarcely know 
what I am saying. But let us understand each other com- 
pletely before we part. If your parents withhold their con- 
sent you will communicate it to me; me only, not to Lily. 
I repeat I know nothing of the state of her affections. But 
it might embitter any girl’s life to be led on to love one 
whom she could not marry.” 

Jt shall, be as you say. But if they do consent?” 

.Then you will speak to me before you seek an interview 
with Lily, for then comes another question: Will her guar- 
dian consent? — and — and — ” 

“And what?” 

No matter. I rely on your honour in this request, as in 
all else. G-ood-day.” 

bhe turned back with hurried footsteps, muttering to her- 
self, ‘but they will not consent. Heaven grant that they 
will not consent, or if they do, what — what is to be said or 
done? Oh, that Walter Melville were here, or that I knew 
where to write to him!” 


On his way back to Cromwell Lodge, Kenelm was overtaken 
by the vicar. 

“I was coming to you, my dear Mr. Chillingly, first to 
thank you for the very pretty present with which you have 
gladdened the heart of my little Clemmy, and next to ask 
you to come with me quietly to-day to meet Mr. •, the 
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pride in her eyes as she went on. “No. I cannot deny that 
my niece is descended from those who, in point of birth, 
were not unequal to your own ancestors. But what of that ? ” 
she added, with a bitter despondency of tone. “ Equality of 
birth ceases when one falls into poverty, obscurity, neglect, 
nothingness ! ” 

“Beallythis is a morbid habit on your part. But, since 
we have thus spoken so confidentially, will you not empower 
me to answer the question which will probably be put to me, 
and the answer to which will, I doubt not, remove every obsta- 
cle in the way of my happiness? 'Whatever the reasons which 
might very sufficiently induce you to preserve, whilst living 
so quietly in this place, a discreet silence as to the parentage 
of Miss Mordaunt and your own, — and I am well aware that 
those whom altered circumstances of fortune have compelled 
to altered modes of life may disdain to parade to strangers 
the pretensions to a higher station than that to which they 
reconcile their habits, — whatever, Isay, such reasons for si- 
lence to strangers, should they preclude you from confiding 
to me, an aspirant to your niece’s hand, a secret which, after 
all, cannot he concealed from her future husband? ” 

“From her future husband? of course hot, ” answered Mrs. 
Cameron. “But I decline to be questioned by one whom I 
may never see again, and of whom I know so little. I de- 
cline, indeed, to assist in removing any obstacle to a union 
with my niece, which I hold to be in every way unsuited to 
either party. I have no cause even to believe that my niece 
would accept you if you were free to propose to her. You 
have not, I presume, spoken to her as an aspirant to her 
hand. Yon have not addressed to her any declaration of 
your attachment, or sought to extract from her inexperience 
any words that warrant you in thinking that her heart will 
break if she never sees you again.” 

“I do not merit such cruel and taunting questions,” said 
Benelux, indignantly. “But I will say no more now. When 
we again meet let me hope you will treat me less unkindly. 
Adieu!” 

. “ Stay, sir. A word or two more. You persist in asking 
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your father and Lady Chillingly to consent to your proposal 
to Miss Mordauut ?” 

“Certainly I do.” 

“ And you will promise me, on •• your word as a gentleman , 
to state fairly all the causes which might fairly operate 
against their consent, — the poverty, the humble rearing, the 
imperfect education of my niece, -— so that they might not here- 
after say you had entrapped their consent, and avenge them- 
selves for your deceit by contempt for her? ” 

“Ah, madam, madam, you really try my patience too far. 
But take my promise, if you can hold that of value from one 
whom you can suspect of deliberate deceit.” 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Chillingly. Bear with my rude- 
ness. I have been so taken by surprise, I scarcely know 
what I am saying. Bnt let us understand each other com- 
pletely before we part. If your parents withhold their con- 
sent yon will communicate it to me; me only, not to Lily. 
I repeat I know nothing of the state of her affections. But 
it might embitter any girl’s life to be led on to love one 
whom she could not marry.” 

“It shall be as you say. But if they do consent? ” 

“Then you will speak to me before you seek an interview 
with Lily, for then comes another question: Will her guar- 
dian consent? — and — and — ” 

“ And what?” 

“No matter. I rely on your honour in this request, as in 
all else. Good-day.” 

She turned back with hurried footsteps, muttering to her- 
self, “But they will not consent. Heaven grant that they 
will not consent, or if they do, what — what is to be said or 
done? Oh, that Walter Melville were here, or that I knew 
where to write to him! ” 

On his way back to Cromwell Lodge, Kenelm was overtaken 
by the vicar. 

“ I was coining to you, my dear Mr. Chillingly, first to 
thank you for the very pretty present with which you have 
gladdened the heart of my little Clemmy, and next to ask 
you to come with me quietly to-day to meet Mr. , the 
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celebrated antiquarian, who came to Moleswieh this morning 
at my request to examine that old Gothic tomb in our church- 
yard. Only think, though he cannot read the inscription any 
better than we can, he knows all about its history. It seems 
that a young knight renowned for feats of valour in the reign 
of Henry IV. married a daughter of one of those great Earls 
of Montfichet who were then the most powerful family in 
these parts. He was slain in defending the church from an 
assault by some disorderly rioters of the Lollard faction; he 
fell on the very spot where the tomb is now placed. That 
accounts for its situation in the churchyard, not within the 

fabric. Mr. discovered this fact in an old memoir of 

the ancient and once famous family to which the young 
knight Albert belonged, and which came, alas ! to so shame- 
ful an end, the Fletwodes, Barons of Fletwode and Malpas. 
What a triumph over pretty Lily Mordaunt, who always chose 
to imagine that the tomb must be that of some heroine of her 

own romantic invention! Do come to dinner; Mr. . is a 

most agreeable man, and full of interesting anecdotes.” 

“I am so sorry I cannot. I am obliged to return home at 
once for a few days. That old , family of Fletwode ! I think 
I see before me, while we speak, the gray tower in which they 
once held sway ; and the last of the race following Mammon 
along the Progress of the Age, — a convicted felon! What a 
terrible satire on the pride of birth ! ” 

Kenelm left Cromwell Lodge that evening, but he still kept 
on his apartments there, saying he might be back unex- 
pectedly any day in the course of the next week. 

He remained two days in London, wishing all that he had 
communicated to Sir Peter in writing to sink into his father’s 
heart before a personal appeal to it. 

The more he revolved the ungracious manner in which Mrs. 
Cameron had received his confidence, the less importance he 
attached to it. An exaggerated sense of disparities of for- 
tune in a person who appeared, to him to have the pride so 
common to those who have known better days, coupled with 
a nervous apprehension lest his family should ascribe to her 
any attempt to ensnare a very young man of considerable 
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worldly pretensions into a marriage with, a penniless niece, 
seemed to account for much that had at first perplexed and 
angered him. And if, as he conjectured, Mrs. Cameron had 
once held a much higher position in the world than she did 
now, — a conjecture warranted by a certain peculiar conven- 
tional undeniable elegance which characterized her habitual 
manner,- — and -was now, as she implied, actually a dependant 
on the bounty of a painter who had only just acquired some 
professional distinction, she might well shrink from the mor- 
tification of becoming an object of compassion to her richer 
neighbours; nor, when he came to think of it, had he any- 
more right than those neighbours to any confidence as to her 
own or Lily’s parentage, so long as he was not formally en- 
titled to claim admission into her privity. 

London seemed to him intolerably dull and wearisome. He 
called nowhere except at Lady Glenalvon’s ; he was glad to 
hear from the servants that she was still at Exmundham. He 
relied much on the influence of the queen of the fashion with 
his mother, whom he knew would he more difficult to per- 
suade than Sir Peter, nor did he doubt that he should win to 
his side that sympathizing and warm-hearted queen. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

It is somewhere about three weeks since the party invited 
by Sir Peter and Lady Chillingly assembled at Exmundham, 
and they are still there, though people invited to a country 
house have seldom compassion enough for the dulness of its 
owner to stay more than three days. Mr. Chillingly Mivers, 
indeed, had not exceeded that orthodox limit. Quietly obser- 
vant, during his stay, of young Gordon’s manner towards 
Cecilia, and hers towards him, he had satisfied himself that 
there was no cause to alarm Sir Peter, or induce the worthy 
baronet to regret the invitation he had given to that clever 
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kinsman. For all the visitors remaining Exmundham had a 
charm. 

To Lady Glenalvon, because in the hostess she met her 
most familiar friend when both were young girls, and because 
it pleased her to note the interest which Cecilia Travers took 
in the place so associated with memories of the man to whom 
it was Lady Glenalvon’ s hope to see her united. To Chillingly 
Gordon, because no opportunity could be so favourable for 
his own well-concealed designs on the hand and heart of 
the heiress. To the heiress herself the charm needs no 
explanation. 

To Leopold Travers the ;; attractions of Exmundham were 
unquestionably less fascinating. Still even he was well 
pleased to prolong his stay. His active mind found amuse- 
ment in wandering over an estate the acreage of which would 
have warranted a much larger rental, and lecturing Sir Peter 
on the old-fashioned system of husbandry which that good- 
natured easy proprietor permitted his tenants to adopt, as 
well as on the number of superfluous hands that were em- 
ployed on the pleasure-grounds and in the general manage- 
ment of the estate, such as carpenters, sawyers, woodmen, 
bricklayers, and smiths. 

When the Squire said, “ You could do just as well with a 
third of those costly dependants, 5 ’ Sir Peter, unconsciously 
plagiarizing the answer of the old French grand seigneur, 
replied, “Very likely. Put the question is, could the rest 
do just as well without me?” 

Exmundham, indeed, was a very expensive place to keep 
up. The house, built by some ambitious Chillingly three 
centuries ago, would have been large for an owner of thrice 
the revenues ; and though the flower-garden was smaller than 
that at Braefieldville, there were paths and drives through 
miles of young plantations and old woodlands that furnished 
lazy occupation to an army of labourers. No wonder that, 
despite his nominal ten thousand a year, Sir Peter was far 
from being a rich man. Exmundham devoured at least half 
the rental. The active mind of Leopold Travers also found 
ample occupation in the stores of his host’s extensive library. 
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Travers, never much of a reader, was by no means a despiser 
of learning, and lie soon took to historical and archaeological 
researches with the ardour of a man who must always throw 
energy into any pursuit that occasion presents as an escape 
from indolence. Indolent Leopold Travers never could be. 
But, more than either of these resources of occupation, the 
companionship of Chillingly Gordon excited his interest and 
quickened the current of his thoughts. Always fond of re- 
newing his own youth in the society of the young, and of the 
sympathizing temperament which belongs to cordial natures, 
he had, as we have seen, entered very heartily into the am- 
bition of George Belvoir, and reconciled himself very pliably 
to the humours of Kenelm Chillingly. But the first of these 
two was a little too commonplace, the second a little too ec- 
centric, to enlist the complete good-fellowship which, being 
alike very clever and very practical, Leopold Travers estab- 
lished with that very clever and very practical representative 
of the rising generation, Chillingly Gordon. Between them 
there was this meeting-ground, political and worldly, a 
great contempt for innocuous old-fashioned notions; added to 
which, in the mind of Leopold Travers, was a contempt — 
which would have been complete, but that the contempt ad- 
mitted dread — of harmful new-fashioned notions which, in- 
terpreted by his thoughts, threatened ruin to his country and 
downfall to the follies of existent society, and which, inter- 
preted by his language, tamed itself into the man of the 
world’s phrase, “Going too far for me.” Notions which, by 
the much more cultivated intellect and the immeasurably 
more soaring ambition of Chillingly Gordon, might be viewed 
and criticised thus; “Could I accept these doctrines? I don’t 
see my way to being Prime Minister of a country in which 
religion and capital are still powers to be consulted. And, 
putting aside religion and capital, I don’t see how, if these 
doctrines passed into law, with a good coat on my back I 
should not be a sufferer. Either I, as having a good coat, 
should have it torn off my back as a capitalist, or, if I re- 
monstrated in the name of moral honesty, be put to death a 
a religionist.” 
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Therefore when Leopold Travers said, “Of course we must 
go on,” Chillingly Gordon smiled and answered, “Certainly, 
go on.” And when Leopold Travers added, “But we may 
go too far,” Chillingly Gordon shook his head, and replied, 
“How true that is! Certainly too far.” 

Apart from the congeniality of political sentiment, there 
were other points of friendly contact between the older and 
younger man. Each was an exceedingly pleasant man of the 
world; and, though Leopold Travers could not have plumbed 
certain deeps in Chillingly Gordon’s nature, — and in every 
man’s nature there are deeps which his ablest observer can- 
not fathom, — yet he was not wrong when he said to himself, 
“Gordon is a gentleman.” 

Utterly would my readers misconceive that very clever 
young man, if they held him to be a hypocrite like Blifil or 
Joseph Surface. Chillingly Gordon, in every private sense 
of the word, was a gentleman. If he had staked his whole 
fortune on a rubber at whist, and an undetected glance at his 
adversary’s hand would have made the difference between 
loss and gain, he would have turned away his head and said,, 
“ Hold up your cards.” Neither, as I have had occasion to 
explain before, was he actuated by any motive in common 
with the vulgar fortune-hunter in his secret resolve to win 
the hand of the heiress. He recognized no inequality of 
worldly gifts between them. He said to himself, “Whatever 
she may give me in money, I shall amply repay in worldly 
position if I succeed, and succeed I certainly shall. If I 
were as rich as Lord Westminster, and still cared about being 
Prime Minister, I should select her as the most fitting woman 
I have seen for a Prime Minister’s wife.” 

It must be acknowledged that this sort of self-commune, if 
not that of a very ardent lover, is very much that of a sensi- 
ble man setting high value on himself, bent on achieving the 
prizes of a public career, and desirous of securing in his wife 
a woman who would adorn the station to which he confidently 
aspired. In fact, no one so able as Chillingly Gordon would 
ever have conceived the ambition of being Minister of Eng- 
land if in all that in private life constitutes the English gen- 
tleman he could be fairly subject to reproach. 
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He was but in public life what many a gentleman honest' 
in private life has been before him, an ambitious, resolute- 
egotist, by no means without personal affections, but holding 
them all subordinate to the objects of personal ambition, and 
with no more of other principle than that of expediency in 
reference to his own career than would cover a silver penny. 
But expediency in itself he deemed the statesman’s only ra- 
tional principle. And to trie consideration of expediency he 
brought a very unprejudiced intellect, quite fitted to decide 
whether the public opinion of a free and enlightened people 
was for turning St. Paul’s Cathedral into an Agapemone or 
not. 

During the summer weeks he h'ud thus vouchsafed to the 
turfs and groves of Exmundham, Leopold Travers was not 
the only person whose good opinion' Chillingly Gordon had 
ingratiated. He had won the warn. ies ^ approbation from 
Mrs. Campion. His conversation remim led her of that which 
she had enjoyed in the house of her de i T)ai ^ e d spouse. In 
talking with Cecilia she was fond of cc uitrasting him to 
Kenelm, not to the favour of the latter, whv ose humours she 
utterly failed to understand, and whom she pertinaciously 
described as “so affected.” “A most superior" y° un S mai1 
Mr. Gordon, so well informed, so sensible, — above ' a ^> so na ^~ 
Ural.” Such was her judgment upon the unavowed candidate 
to Cecilia’s hand; and Mrs. Campion required no av owa l 
divine the candidature. Even Lady Glenalvon had beg Yun 
take friendly interest in the fortunes of this promising yc 
man. Most women can sympathize with youthful amhitio ' n * 
He impressed her with a deep conviction of his abilities, anu 1 
still more with respect for their concentration upon practical 
objects of power and renown. She too, like Mrs. Campion,, 
began to draw comparisons unfavourable to Kenelm between 
the two cousins: the one seemed so slothfully determined to* 
hide his candle under a bushel, the other so honestly disposed 1 , 
to set his light before men. She felt also annoyed and angry- 
that Kenelm was thus absenting himself from the paternal’ 
home at the very time of her first visit to it, and when he ■ 
had so felicitous an opportunity of seeing more of the girl in 
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•whom lie knew that Lady Glenalvon deemed lie might win, 
if he would properly woo, the wife that would best suit him. 
So that when one day Mrs. Campion, walking through the 
gardens alone with Lady Glenalvon while from the gardens 
into the park went Chillingly Gordon, arm-in-arm with 
Leopold Travers, abruptly asked, “ Don’t you think that 
Mr. Gordon is smitten with Cecilia, though he, with his 
moderate fortune, does not dare to say so? And don’t you 
think that any girl, if she were as rich as Cecilia will be, 
would be nore proud of such a husband as Chillingly Gordon 
than of some silly earl?” — 

Lady Glenalvon answered curtly, hut somewhat sorrow- 
fully, “Yes.” 

After a pause she added, “ There is a man with whom I did 
once think she would have been happier than with any other. 
One man who ought to be dearer to me than Mr. Gordon, for 
he saved the life of my son, and who, though perhaps less 
clever than Mr. Gordon, still has a great deal of talent within 
him, which might come forth and make him — what shall I 
say? — a useful and distinguished member of society, if mar- 
ried to a girl so sure of raising any man she marries as 
Cecilia Travers. But if I am to renounce that hope, and 
look through the range of young men brought under my no- 
tice, I don’t know one, putting aside consideration of rank 
and fortune, I should prefer for a clever daughter who went 
heart and soul with the ambition of a clever man. But, Mrs. 
Campion, I have not yet quite renounced my hope; and, un- 
less I do, I yet think there is one man to whom I would 
rather give Cecilia, if she were my daughter.” 

Therewith Lady Glenalvon so decidedly broke off the sub- 
ject of conversation that Mrs. Campion could not have re- 
newed it without such a breach of the female etiquette of 
good breeding as Mrs. Campion was the last person to 
adventure. 

Lady Chillingly could not help being pleased with Gordon. 
He was light in hand, served to amuse her guests, and made 
up a rubber of whist in case of need. 

There were two persons, however, with whom Gordon made 
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no ground; namely. Parson John and Sir Peter. When 
Travers praised him one day for the solidity of his parts and 
the soundness of his judgment, the Parson replied snap- 
pishly, “Yes, solid and sound as one of those tables you buy 
at a broker’s ; the thickness of the varnish hides the defects 
in the joints: the whole framework is rickety.” But when 
the Parson was indignantly urged to state the reason by 
which he arrived at so harsh a conclusion, he could only 
reply by an assertion which seemed to his questioner a de- 
clamatory burst of parsonic intolerance. 

“Because,” said Parson John, “he has no love for man, 
and no reverence for God. And no character is sound and 
solid which enlarges its surface at the expense of its 
supports.” 

On the other hand, the favour with which Sir Peter had at 
first regarded Gordon gradually vanished, in proportion as, 
acting on the hint Mivers had originally thrown out but did 
not deem it necessary to repeat, he watched the pains which 
the young man took to insinuate himself into the good graces 
of Mr. Travers and Mrs. Campion, and the artful and half- 
suppressed gallantry of his manner to the heiress. 

Perhaps Gordon had not ventured thus “ to feel his way ” 
till after Mivers had departed; or perhaps Sir Peter’s pa- 
rental anxiety rendered him, in this instance, a shrewder 
observer than was the man of the world, whose natural acute- 
ness was, in matters of affection, not unfrequently rendered 
languid by his acquired philosophy of indifferentism. 

More and more every day, every hour, of her sojourn be- 
neath his roof, did Cecilia become dearer to Sir Peter, and 
stronger and stronger became his wish to secure her for his 
daughter-in-law. He was inexpressibly flattered by her pref- 
erence for his company : ever at hand to share his customary 
walks, his kindly visits to the cottages of peasants or the 
homesteads of petty tenants; wherein both were sure to hear 
many a simple anecdote of Master Kenelm in his childhood, 
anecdotes of whim or good-nature, of considerate pity or 
reckless courage. 

Throughout all these varieties of thought or feeling in the 
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social circle around her, Lady Chillingly preserved the un- 
moved calm of her dignified position, A very good woman 
•certainly, and very ladylike. No one could detect a flaw in 
her character, or a fold awry in her flounce. She was only, 
like the gods of Epicurus, too good to trouble her serene ex- 
istence with the cares of us simple mortals. Not that she 
was without a placid satisfaction in the tribute which the 
world laid upon her altars; nor Was she so supremely god- 
dess-like as to soar above the household affections which hu- 
manity entails on the dwellers and denizens of earth. She 
liked her husband as much as most elderly wives like their 
elderly husbands. She bestowed upon Kenelm a liking some- 
what more warm, and mingled with compassion. His eccen- 
tricities would have puzzled her, if she had allowed herself 
to be puzzled : it troubled her less to pity them. She did not 
share her husband’s desire for his union with Cecilia. She 
thought that her son would have a higher place in the county 
if he married Lady Jane, the Duke of Clanville’s daughter ; 
and “that is what he ought to do,” said Lady Chillingly to 
herself. She entertained none of the fear that had induced 
Sir Peter to extract from Kenelm the promise not to pledge 
his hand before he had received his father’s consent. That 
the son of Lady Chillingly should make a mesalliance, how- 
ever crotchety he might be in other respects, was a thought 
that it would have so disturbed her to admit that she did not 
admit it. 

Such was the condition of things at Exmundham when the 
lengthy communication of Kenelm reached Sir Peter’s hands. 


BOOK VIII. 


CHAPTER I. 

Never in Ms whole life had the mind of Sir Peter been so 
agitated as it was during and after the perusal of Kenelm’s 
flighty composition. He had received it at the breakfast- 
table, and, opening it eagerly, ran his eye hastily over the 
contents, till he very soon arrived at sentences which ap- 
palled him. Lady Chillingly, who was fortunately busied at 
the tea-urn, did not observe the dismay on his countenance. 
It was visible only to Cecilia and to Gordon. Neither 
guessed who that letter was from. 

“No bad news, I hope,” said Cecilia, softly. 

“Bad news,” echoed Sir Peter. “No, my dear, no; a let- 
ter on business. It seems terribly long,” and he thrust the 
packet into his pocket, muttering, “see to it by and by.” 

“That slovenly farmer of yours, Mr. Nostock, has failed, 
I suppose,” said Mr. Travers, looking up and observing a 
quiver on his host’s lip. “ I told you he would, — ■ a fine farm 
too. Let me choose you another tenant.” 

Sir Peter shook his head with a wan smile. 

“Nostock will not fail. There have been six generations 
of Nostocks on the farm.” 

“So I should guess,” said Travers, dryly. 

“ And — and, ” faltered Sir Peter, “if the last of the race 
fails, he must lean upon me, and — if one of the two break 
down — it shall not be — ” 

“ Shall not be that cross-cropping blockhead, my dear Sir 
Peter. This is carrying benevolence too far.” 

Here the tact and savoir vivre of Chillingly Gordon came 
to the rescue of the host. Possessing himself of the “ Times ” 
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newspaper, lie uttered an exclamation of surprise, genuine or 
simulated, and read aloud an extract from tlie leading article, 
announcing an impending change in the Cabinet. 

As soon as he could quit the breakfast-table, Sir Peter hur- 
ried into his library and there, gave himself up to the study 
of Kenelm’s unwelcome communication. The task took him 
long, for he stopped at intervals, overcome by the struggle of 
his heart, now melted into sympathy with the passionate elo- 
quence of a son hitherto so free from amorous romance, and 
now sorrowing for the ruin of his own cherished hopes. This 
uneducated country girl would never be such a helpmate to a 
man like Kenelm as would have been Cecilia Travers. At 
lengthy having finished the letter, he buried his head between 
his clasped hands, and tried hard to realize the situation that 
placed the father and son into such direct antagonism. 

“But,” he murmured, “after all it is the boy’s happiness 
that must be consulted. If he will not be happy in my way, 
what right have I to say that he shall not be happy in his?” 

Just then Cecilia came softly into the room. She had ac - 
quired the privilege of entering his library at will ; some- 
times to choose a book of his recommendation, sometimes to 
direct and seal his letters, — Sir Peter was grateful to any 
one who saved him an extra trouble, — and sometimes, espe- 
cially at this hour, to decoy him forth into his wonted con- 
stitutional walk. 

He lifted his faee at the sound of her approaching tread 
and her winning voice, a.nd the face was so sad that the tears 
rushed to her eyes on seeing it. She laid her hand on his 
shoulder, and said pleadingly, “ Dear Sir Peter, what is it,- — 
what is it?” 

“Ah — ah, my dear,” said Sir Peter, gathering up the scat- 
tered sheets of Kenelm’s effusion with hurried, trembling 
hands. “Don’t ask, — don’t talk of it; ’tis but one of the 
disappointments that all of us must undergo, when we invest 
our hopes in the uncertain will of others.” 

Then, observing that the tears were trickling down the 
girl’s fair, pale cheeks, he took her hand in both his, kissed 
her forehead, and said, whisperingly, “ Pretty one, how good 
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you have been, to me! Heaven bless you. What a wife you 
will be to some man!” 

Thus saying, he shambled out of the room through the 
open casement. She followed him impulsively, wonderingly ; 
but before she reached his side he turned round, waved his 
hand with a gently repelling gesture, and went his way alone 
through dense fir-groves which had been planted in honour of 
Kenelm’s birth. 


CHAPTER II. 

Kenelm arrived at Exmundham just in time to dress for 
dinner. His arrival was not unexpected, for the morning 
after his father had received his communication, Sir Peter 
had said to Lady Chillingly — - “ that he had heard from 
Kenelm to the effect that he might be down any day.” 

“Quite time he should come,” said Lady Chillingly. 

“ Have you his letter about you? ” 

“No, my dear Caroline. Of course he sends you his 
kindest love, poor fellow.” 

“Why poor fellow? Has he been ill? ” 

“No; but there seems to be something on his mind. If so 
we must do what we can to relieve it. He is the best of sons, 
Caroline.” 

“I am sure I have nothing to say against him, 'except,” 
added her Ladyship, reflectively, “that I do wish he were a 
little more like other young men.” 

“Hum — like Chillingly Gordon; for instance? ” 

“Well, yes; Mr. Gordon is a remarkably well-bred, sensi- 
ble young man. How different from that disagreeable, bear- 
ish father of his, who went to law with you! ” 

“ Very different indeed, but with just as much of the Chil- 
lingly blood in him. How the Chillinglys ever gave birth to 
a Kenelm is a question much more puzzling.” 
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“Oh, my dear Sir Peter, don’t be metaphysical. You 
know bow I hate puzzles.” 

“ And yet, Caroline, I have to thank you for a puzzle which 
I can never interpret by my brain. There are a great many 
puzzles in human nature which can only be interpreted by the 
heart.” 

“Very true,” said Lady Chillingly. “I suppose Kenelm 
is to have his old room, just oppposite to Mr. Gordon’s.” 

“Ay — ay, just opposite. Opposite they will be all their 
lives. Only think, Caroline, I have made a discovery! ” 

“Dear me! I hope not. Your discoveries are generally 
very expensive, and bring us in contact with such very odd 
people.” 

“This discovery shall not cost us a penny, and I don’t 
know any people so odd as not to comprehend it. Briefly it 
is this : To genius the first requisite is heart ; it is no requi- 
site at all to talent. My dear Caroline, Gordon has as much 
talent as any young man I know, but he wants the first re- 
quisite of genius. I am not by any means sure that Kenelm 
has genius, but there is no doubt that he has the first requi- 
site of genius, — heart. Heart is a very perplexing, way- 
ward, irrational thing; and that perhaps accounts for the 
general incapacity to comprehend genius, while any fool ean 
comprehend talent. My dear Caroline, you know that it is 
very seldom, not more than once in three years, that I pre- 
sume to have a will of my own against a will of yours ; but 
should there come a question in which our son’s heart is con- 
cerned, then (speaking between ourselves) my will must 
govern yours.” 

“ Sir Peter is growing more odd every day, ” said Lady 
Chillingly to herself when left alone. “ But he does not 
mean ill, and there are worse husbands in the world.” 

Therewith she rang for her maid, gave requisite orders for 
the preparing of Kenelm ’s room, which had not been slept in 
for many months, and then consulted that functionary as to 
the adaptation of some dress of hers, too costly to be laid 
aside, to the style of some dress less costly which Lady 
Glenalvon had imported from Paris as la demure mode. 
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On the very day on which Kenelm arrived at Exmundham, 
Chillingly Gordon had received this letter from Mr. Gerald 
Danvers. 

Dear Gordon, — In the ministerial changes announced as rumour 
in the public papers, and which you may accept as certain, that sweet 

little cherub is to be sent to sit up aloft and pray there for the 

life of poor Jack ; namely, of the government he leaves below. In ac- 
cepting the peerage, which I persuaded him to do, — — creates a vacancy 
for the borough of — — , just the place for you, far better in every way 

than Saxborough. promises to recommend you to bis committee. 

Come to town at once. Yours, etc. 

G. Danvers. 

Gordon showed this letter to Mr. Travers, and, on receiv- 
ing the hearty good-wishes of that gentleman, said, with 
emotion partly genuine, partly assumed, “You cannot guess 
all that the realization of your good-wishes would be. Once 
in the House of Commons, and my motives for action are so 
strong that • — do not think me very conceited if I count upon 
Parliamentary success.” 

“My dear Gordon, I am as certain of your success as I am 
of my own existence.” 

“Should I succeed, — should the great prizes of public life 
be within my reach, — should I lift myself into a position 
that would warrant my presumption, do you think I could 
come to you and say, ‘There is an object of ambition dearer 
to me than power and office, — the hope of attaining which 
was the strongest of all my motives of action? And in that 
hope shall I also have the good-wishes of the father of Cecilia 
Travers?” 

“My dear fellow, give me your hand; you speak manfully 
and candidly as a gentleman should speak. I answer in the 
same spirit. I don’t pretend to say that I have not enter- 
tained views for Cecilia which included hereditary rank and 
established fortune in a suitor to her hand, though I never 
should have made them imperative conditions. I am neither 
potentate nor parvenu enough for that; and I can never for- 
get ” (here every muscle in the man’s face twitched) “ that I 
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myself married for love, and was so happy. How happy 
Heaven only knows! Still, if you had thus spoken a few 
weeks ago, I should not have replied very favourably to your 
question. But now that I have seen so much of you, my 
answer is this : If you lose your election,- — if you don’t come 
into Parliament at all, you have my good-wishes all the same. 
If you win my daughter’s heart, there is no man on whom I 
would more willingly bestow her hand. There she is, by 
herself too, in the garden. Go and talk to her.” 

Gordon hesitated. He knew too well that he had not won 
her heart, though he had no suspicion that it was given to 
another. And he was much too clever not to know also how 
much he hazards who, in affairs of courtship, is premature. 

“ Ah! ” he said, “ I cannot express my gratitude for words 
so generous, encouragement so cheering. But I have never 
yet dared to utter to Miss Travers a word that would prepare 
her even to harbour a thought of me as a suitor. And I 
scarcely think I should have the courage to go through this 
election With the grief of her rejection on my heart.” 

“Well, go in and win the election first; meanwhile, at all 
events, take leave of Cecilia.” 

Gordon left his friend, and joined Miss Travers, resolved 
not indeed to risk a formal declaration, but to sound his way 
to his chances of acceptance. 

The interview was very brief. He did sound his way skil- 
fully, and felt it very unsafe for his footsteps. The advan- 
tage of having gained the approval of the father was too 
great to be lost altogether, by one of those decided answers 
on the part of the daughter which allow of no appeal, espe- 
cially to a poor gentleman who wooes an heiress. 

He returned to Travers, and said simply, “I bear with me 
her good-wishes as well as yours. That is all, I leave 
myself in your kind hands.” 

Then he hurried away to take leave of his host and hostess, 
say a few significant words to the ally he had already gained 
in Mrs. Campion, and within an hour was on his road to 
London, passing on his way the train that bore Kenelm to 
Exmundham. Gordon was in high spirits. At least he felt 
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| as certain of winning Cecilia as lie did of winning his 

| election. 

| “I have never yet failed in what I desired/’ said he to 

| himself, “because I have ever taken pains not to fail.” 

| The cause of Gordon’s sudden departure created a great ex- 

citement in that quiet circle, shared by all except Cecilia and 
| . : Sir Peter. ■ 


CHAPTER III. 

Kenelm did not see either father or mother till he ap- 
peared at dinner. Then he was seated next to Cecilia. There 
was but little conversation between the two 5 in fact, the 
prevalent subject of talk was general and engrossing, the in- 
terest in Chillingly Gordon’s election; predictions of his suc- 
cess, of what he would do in Parliament. “ Where,” said 
Lady Glenalvon, “there is such a dearth of rising young men, 
that if he were only half as clever as he is he would be a 
gain.” 

“A gain to what?” asked Sir Peter, testily. “To his 
country? about which I don’t believe he cares a brass 
button.” 

To this assertion Leopold Travers replied warmly, and was 
not less warmly backed by Mrs. Campion. 

“For my part,” said Lady Glenalvon, in conciliatory ac- 
cents, “I think every able man in Parliament is a gain to the 
country ; and he may not serve his country less effectively 
because he does not boast of his love for it. The politicians 
I dread most are those so rampant in France nowadays, the 
bawling patriots. When Sir Robert Walpole said, ‘All those 
men have their price,’ he pointed to the men who called 
themselves ‘patriots.’” 

“Bravo! ’’ cried Travers. 

“ Sir Robert Walpole showed his love for his country by 
corrupting it. There are many ways besides bribing for cor- 
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rupting a country,” said Kenelm, mildly, and that was 
Kenelm’s sole contribution to the general conversation. 

It was not till the rest of tlie party bad retired to rest that 
the conference, longed for by Kenelm, dreaded by Sir Peter, 
took place in the library. It lasted deep into the night ; both 
parted with lightened hearts and a fonder affection for each 
other. Kenelm had drawn so charming a picture of the 
Pairy, and so thoroughly convinced Sir Peter that his own 
feelings towards her were those of no passing youthful fancy, 
but of that love which has its roots in the innermost heart, that 
though it was still with a sigh, a deep sigh, that he dismissed 
the thought of Cecilia, Sir Peter did dismiss it ; and, taking 
comfort at last from the positive assurance that Lily was of 
gentle birth, and the fact that her name of Mordaunt was 
that of ancient and illustrious houses, said, with half a smile, 
“It might have been worse, my dear boy. I began to be 
afraid that, in spite of the teachings of Mivers and Welby, 
it was 'The Miller’s Daughter, ’ after all. But we still have 
a difficult task to persuade your poor mother. In covering 
your first flight from our roof I unluckily put into her head 
the notion of Lady Jane, a duke’s daughter, and the notion 
has never got out of it. That comes of fibbing.” 

“I count on Lady Glenalvon’s influence on my mother in 
support of your own,” said Kenelm. “If so accepted an 
oracle in the great world pronounce in my favour, and prom- 
ise to present my wife at Court and bring her into fashion, I 
think that my mother will consent to allow us to reset the 
old family diamonds for her next reappearance in London. 
And then, too, you can tell her that I will stand for the 
county. I will go into Parliament, and if I meet there our 
clever cousin, and find that he does not care a brass button 
for the country, take my word for it, I will lick him more 
easily than I licked Tom Bowles.” 

“Tom Bowles! who is he? — ah! I remember some letter 
of yours in which you spoke of a Bowles, whose favourite 
study was mankind, a moral philosopher.” 

“Moral philosophers,” answered Kenelm, “have so mud- 
dled their brains with the alcohol of new ideas that their 
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moral legs have become shaky, and the humane would rather 
help them to bed than give them a licking. My Tom Bowles 
is a muscular Christian, who became no less muscular, but 
much more Christian, after he was licked.” 

And in this pleasant manner these two oddities settled their 
conference, and went up to bed with arms wrapped round each 
other’s shoulder. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Kenelm found it a much harder matter to win Lady Glen- 
alvon to his side than he had anticipated. With the strong 
interest she had taken in Kenelm’s future, she could not but 
revolt from the idea of his union with an obscure portionless 
girl whom he had only known a few weeks, and of whose 
very parentage he seemed to know nothing, save an assurance 
that she was his equal in birth. And, with the desire, which 
she had cherished almost as fondly as Sir Peter, that Kenelm 
might win a bride in every way so worthy of his choice as 
Cecilia Travers, she felt not less indignant than regretful at 
the overthrow of her plans. 

At first, indeed, she was so provoked that she would not 
listen to his pleadings. She broke away from him with a 
rudeness she had never exhibited to any one before, refused 
to grant Him another interview in order to re-discuss the 
matter, and said that, so far from using her influence in fa- 
vour of his -romantic folly, she would remonstrate well with 
Lady Chillingly and Sir Peter against yielding their assent 
to his “thus throwing himself away.” 

It was not till the third day after his arrival that, touched 
by the grave but haughty mournfulness of his countenance, 
she yielded to the arguments of Sir Peter in the course of a 
private conversation with that worthy baronet. Still it was 
reluctantly (she did not fulfil her threat of remonstrance with 
31 
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Lady Chillingly) that she conceded the point, that a son who, 
succeeding to the absolute fee-simple of an estate, had volun- 
teered the resettlement of it on terms singularly generous to 
both his parents, was entitled to some sacrifice of their incli- 
nations bn a question in which lie deemed his happiness 
vitally concerned; and that he was of age to choose for him- 
self independently of their consent, but for a previous prom- 
ise extracted from him by his father, a promise which, rigidly 
construed, was not extended to Lady Chillingly, but confined 
to Sir Peter as the head of the family and master of the 
household. The father’s Consent was already given, and, if 
in his reverence for both parents Kenelm could not dispense 
with his mother’s approval, surely it was the part of a true 
friend to remove every scruple from his conscience, and 
smooth away every obstacle to a love not to be condemned 
because it was disinterested. 

After this conversation, Lady Glenalvon sought Kenelm, 
found him gloomily musing on the banks of the trout-stream, 
took his arm, led him into the sombre glades of the fir-grove, 
and listened patiently to all he had to say. Even then her 
woman’s heart was not won to his reasonings; until he said 
pathetically, “You thanked me once for saving your son’s 
life: you said then that you could never repay me; you can 
repay me tenfold. Could your son, who is now, we trust, in 
heaven, look down and judge between us, do you think he 
would approve you if you refuse?” 

Then Lady Glenalvon wept, and took his hand, kissed his 
forehead as a mother might kiss it, and said, “You triumph; 
I will go to Lady Chillingly at once. Marry her whom you 
so love, on one condition: marry her from my house.” 

Lady Glenalvon was not one of those women who serve a 
friend by halves. She knew well how to propitiate and rea- 
son down the apathetic temperament of Lady Chillingly; 
she did not cease till that lady herself came into Kenelm’s 
room, and said very quietly, — 

“So you are going to propose to Miss Mordaunt, the War- 
wickshire Mordaunts I suppose? Lady Glenalvon says she 
is a very lovely girl, and will stay with her before the wed- 
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ding. And as the young lady is an orphan Lady Glenalvon’s 
uncle the Duke, who is connected with the eldest branch of 
the Mordaunts, will give her away. It will be a very bril- 
liant affair. I am sure I wish you happy; it is time you 
should have sown your wild oats.” 

Two days after the consent thus formally given, Kenelm 
quitted Exmundham. Sir Peter would have accompanied 
him to pay his respects to the intended, but the agitation he 
had gone through brought on a sharp twinge of the gout, 
which consigned his feet to flannels. 

After Kenelm had gone, Lady Glenalvon went into Cecilia’s 
room. Cecilia was seated very desolately by the open win- 
dow. She had detected that something of an anxious and 
painful nature had been weighing upon the minds of father 
and son, and had connected it with the letter which had so 
disturbed the even mind of Sir Peter; but she did not di- 
vine what the something was, and if mortified by a certain re- 
serve, more distant than heretofore, which had characterized 
Kenelm ’s manner towards herself, the mortification was less 
sensibly felt than a tender sympathy for the sadness she had 
observed on his face and yearned to soothe. His reserve 
had, however, made her own manner more reserved than of 
old, for which she was now rather chiding herself than, 
reproaching him. 

Lady Glenalvon put her arms round Cecilia’s neck and 
kissed her, whispering, “ That man has so disappointed me : 
he is so unworthy of the happiness I had once hoped for 
him ! ” 

“Whom do you speak of?” murmured Cecilia, turning 
very pale. 

“Kenelm Chillingly. It seems that he has conceived a 
fancy for some penniless girl whom he has met in his wan- 
derings, has come here to get the consent of his parents to 
propose to her, has obtained their consent, and is gone to 
propose.” 

Cecilia remained silent for a moment with her eyes closed, 
then she said, “He is worthy of all happiness, and he would 
never make an unworthy choice, Heaven bless him — ami — - 
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and — ” She would have added, “his bride,” but her lips 
refused to utter the word bride. 

■‘Cousin Gordon is worth ten of him,” cried Lady Glenalvon, 
indignantly. 

She had served Kenelm, but she had not forgiven him. 



CHAPTER V. 


Kenelm slept in London that night, and, the next day, 
being singularly fine for an English summer, he resolved to 
go to Moleswich on foot. He had no need this time to en- 
cumber himself with a knapsack; he had left sufficient change 
of dress in his lodgings at Cromwell Lodge. 

It was towards the evening when he found himself in one 
of the prettiest rural villages by which 

“ Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way.” 

It was not in the direet road from London to Moleswich, 
but it was a pleasanter way for a pedestrian. And when, 
quitting the long street of the sultry village, he came to the 
shelving margin of the river, he was glad to rest a while, 
enjoy the cool of the rippling waters, and listen to their 
placid murmurs amid the rushes in the bordering shallows. 
He had ample time before him. His rambles while at Crom- 
well Lodge had made him familiar with the district for miles 
round Moleswich, and he knew that a footpath through the 
fields at the right would lead him, in less than an hour, to 
the side of the tributary brook on which Cromwell Lodge 
was placed, opposite the wooden bridge which conducted to 
Grasmere and Moleswich. 

To- one who loves the romance of history, English history, 
the whole course of the Thames is full of charm. Ah ! could 
I go back to the days in which younger generations than that 
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of Kenelm Chillingly were unborn, when every •wave of tlxe 
Rhine spoke of history and romance to me, what fairies 
should meet on thy banks, 0 thou bur own Father Thames! 
Perhaps some day a German pilgrim may repay tenfold to 
thee the tribute rendered by the English kinsman to the 
Father Rhine. 

Listening to the whispers of the reeds, Kenelm Chillingly 
felt the haunting influence of the legendary stream. Many 
a poetic incident or tradition in antique chronicle, many a 
votive rhyme in song, dear to forefathers whose very names 
have become a poetry to us, thronged dimly and confusedly 
back to his memory, which had little cared to retain such 
graceful trinkets in the treasure-house of love. But every- 
thing that, from childhood upward, connects itself with ro- 
mance, revives with yet fresher bloom in the memories of him 
who loves. 

And to this man, through the first perilous season of 
youth, so abnormally safe from youth’s most wonted peril, — 
to this would-be pupil of realism, this learned adept in the 
schools of a Welby or a Mivers, — to this man, love came at 
last as with the fatal powers of the fabled Cytherea; and 
with that love all the realisms of life became -ideals, all the 
stern lines of our commonplace destinies undulated into 
curves of beauty, all the trite sounds of our every-day life 
attuned into delicacies of song. How full of sanguine yet 
dreamy bliss was his heart — and seemed his future — in 
the gentle breeze and the softened glow of that summer eve 1 
He should see Lily the next morn, and his lips were now free 
to say all that they had as yet suppressed. 

Suddenly he was roused from the half-awake, half-asleep 
happiness that belongs to the moments in which we transport 
ourselves into Elysium, by the carol of a voice more loudly 
joyous than that of his own heart — 

“ Singing, singing. 

Lustily singing, 

Down the road, with his dogs before, 

Came the Ritter of Nierestein.” 
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Kenelm turned his head so quickly that he frightened Max, 
•who had for the last minute been standing behind him in- 
quisitively with one paw raised, and sniffing, in some doubt 
whether he recognized an old acquaintance ; but at Kenelm ’s 
quick movement the animal broke into a nervous bark, and 
ran back to his master. 

The minstrel, little heeding the figure reclined on the bank, 
would have passed on with his light tread and his cheery 
carol, but Kenelm rose to his feet, and holding out his hand, 
said, “I hope you don’t share Max’s alarm at meeting me 
again?” 

“Ah, my young philosopher, is it indeed you?” 

“ If I am to be designated a philosopher it is certainly not 
I. And, honestly speaking, l am not the same. I, who spent 
that pleasant day with you among the fields round Luseombe 
two years ago — ” 

“Or who advised me at Tor Hadham to string my lyre to 
the praise of a beefsteak. I, too, am not quite the same, — I, 
whose dog presented you with the begging-tray.” 

“Yet you still go through the world singing.” 

“Even that vagrant singing time is pretty well over. But 
I disturbed you from your repose ; I would rather share it. 
You are probably not going my way, and as I am in no hurry, 
I should not like to lose the opportunity chance has so hap- 
pily given me of renewing acquaintance with one "who lias 
often been present to my thoughts since we last met.” Thus 
saying, the minstrel stretched himself at ease on the bank, 
and Kenelm followed his example. 

There certainly was a change in the owner of the dog with 
the begging-tray, a change in costume, in countenance, in that 
indescribable self -evidence which we call “manner.” The 
costume was not that Bohemian attire in which Kenelm had 
first encountered the wandering minstrel, nor the studied, 
more graceful garb, which so well became his shapely form 
during his visit to Luseombe. It was now neatly simple, the 
cool and quiet summer dress any English gentleman might 
adopt in a long rural walk. And as he uncovered his head to 
court the cooling breeze, there was a graver dignity in the 
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man’s handsome Eubens-like face, a line of more concen- 
trated thought in the spacious forehead, a thread or two of 
gray shimmering here and there through the thick auburn 
curls of hair and beard. And in his manner, though still 
very frank, there was just perceptible a sort of self-assertion, 
not offensive, but manly; such as does not misbecome one of 
maturer years, and of some established position, addressing 
another man much younger than himself, who in all proba- 
bility has achieved no position at all beyond that which the 
accident of birth might assign to him. 

“Yes,” said the minstrel, with a half-suppressed sigh, 
“the last year of my vagrant holidays has come to its close. 
I recollect that the first day we met by the road-side fountain, 
I advised you to do like me, seek amusement and adventure 
as a foot-traveller. Now, seeing you, evidently a gentleman 
by education and birth, still a foot-traveller, I feel as if I 
ought to say, ‘You have had enough of such experience : vag- 
abond life has its perils as well as charms; cease it, and 
settle down. ’ ” 

“ I think of doing so, ” replied Kenelm, laconically. 

“In a profession? — army, law, medicine?” 

“No.” 

“Ah, in marriage then. Eight; give me your hand on 
that. So a petticoat indeed has at last found its charm for 
you in the actual world as well as on the canvas of a 
picture? ” 

“I conclude,” said Kenelm, evading any direct notice of 
that playful taunt, “ I conclude from your remark that it is 
in marriage you are about to settle down.” 

“Ay, could 1 have done so before I should have been saved 
from many errors, and been many years nearer to the goal 
which dazzled my sight through the haze of my boyish 
dreams.” 

“What is that goal, — the grave?” 

“The grave! That which allows of no grave, — fame.” 

“I see — despite of what you just now said — you still 
mean to go through the world seeking a poet’s fame.” 

“Alas! I resign that fancy,” said the minstrel, with an- 
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other half -sigh. “It was not indeed wholly, but in great 
part the hope of the poet’s fame that made me a truant in 
the way to that which destiny, and such few gifts as Nature 
conceded to me, marked out for my proper and only goal. 
But what a strange, delusive Will-oMhe-Wisp the love of 
verse-making is ! How rarely a man of good sense deceives 
himself as to other things for which he is fitted, in which he 
can succeed; but let him once drink into his being the charm 
of verse-making, how the glamour of the charm bewitches 
his understanding! how long it is before he can believe that 
the world will not take his word for it, when he cries out to 
sun, moon, and stars, % too, am a poet.’ And with what 
agonies, as if at the wrench of soul from life, he resigns him- 
self at last to the conviction that whether he or the world be 
right, it comes to the same thing. Who can plead his cause 
before a court that will not give him a hearing? ” 

It was with an emotion so passionately strong, and so in- 
tensely painful, that the owner of the dog with the begging- 
tray thus spoke, that Kenelm felt, through sympathy, as if 
he himself were torn asunder by the wrench of life from soul. 
But then Kenelm was a mortal so eccentric that, if a single 
acute suffering endured by a fellow mortal could be brought 
before the evidence of his senses, I doubt whether he would 
hot have suffered as much as that fellow-mortal. So that, 
though if there were a thing in the world which Kenelm 
Chillingly would care not to do, it was verse-making, his 
mind involuntarily hastened to the arguments by which lie 
could best mitigate the pang of the verse-maker. 

Quoth he: “According to my very scanty reading, you 
share the love of verse-making with men the most illustrious 
in careers which have achieved the goal of fame. It must, 
then, be a very noble love: Augustus, Pollio, Yarius, 
Maecenas, — the greatest statesmen of their day, —they were 
verse-makers. Cardinal Biehelieu was a verse-maker; 
Walter Raleigh and Philip Sidney, Pox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Warren Hastings, Canning, even the grave William Pitt, — 
all were verse-makers. Yerse-making did not retard — no 
doubt the qualities essential to verse-making accelerated — 
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their race to the goal of fame. What great painters have 
been verse-makers! Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, 
Salvator Rosa ” — and Heaven knows how may other great 
names Kenelm Chillingly might have proceeded to add to his 
list, if the minstrel had not here interposed. 

“What! all those mighty painters were verse -makers?” 

“ Verse-makers so good, especially Michael Angelo,-— the 
greatest painter of all,— that they would have had the fame 
of poets, if, unfortunately for that goal of fame, their glory 
in the sister art of painting did not outshine it. But when 
you give to your gift of song the modest title of verse-mak- 
ing, permit me to observe that your gift is perfectly distinct 
from that of the verse-maker. Your gift, whatever it may 
be, could not exist without some sympathy with the non- 
verse-making human heart. No doubt in your foot travels, 
you have acquired not only observant intimacy with external 
Nature in the shifting hues at each hour of a distant moun- 
tain, in the lengthening shadows which yon sunset casts on 
the waters at our feet, in the habits of the thrush dropped 
fearlessly close beside me, in that turf moistened by its 
neighbourhood to those dripping rushes, all of which I could 
describe no j less accurately than you, — as a Peter Bell might 
describe them no less accurately than a William Wordsworth, 
But in such songs of yours as you have permitted me to 
hear, you seem to have escaped out of that elementary acci- 
dence of the poet’s art, and to touch, no matter how slightly, 
on the only lasting interest which the universal heart of man 
can have in the song of the poet; namely, in the sound which 
the poet’s individual sympathy draws forth from the latent 
chords in that universal heart. As for what you call ‘the 
world, ’ what is it more than the fashion of the present day? 
How far the judgment of that is worth a poet’s pain I can’t 
pretend to say. But of one thing I am sure, that while I 
could as easily square the circle as compose a simple couplet 
addressed to the heart of a simple audience with sufficient 
felicity to decoy their praises into Max’s begging-tray, I 
could spin out by the yard the sort of verse-making which 
characterizes the fashion of the present day.” 
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Much flattered, and not a little amused, the wandering 
minstrel turned his bright countenance, no longer dimmed by 
a cloud, towards that of his lazily reclined consoler, and 
answered gayly, — 

“You say that you could spin out by the yard verses in 
the fashion of the present day. I wish you would give me 
a specimen of your skill in that handiwork. ” 

“Very well; on one condition, that you will repay my 
trouble by a specimen of your own verses, not in the fashion 
of the present day, — something which I can construe. 1 defy 
you to construe mine.” 

“Agreed.” 

“Well, then, let us take it for granted that this is the 
Augustan age of English poetry, and that the English lan- 
guage is dead, like the Latin. Suppose I am writing for a 
prize-medal in English, as I wrote at college for a prize- 
medal in Latin; of course, I shall be successful in proportion 
as I introduce the verbal elegances peculiar to our Augustan 
age, and also catch the prevailing poetic characteristic of that 
classical epoch. 

“Now I think that every observant critic will admit that 
the striking distinctions of the poetry most in the fashion of 
the present day, namely, of the Augustan age, are, — first, a 
selection of such verbal elegances as would have been most 
repulsive to the barbaric taste of the preceding century; and, 
secondly, a very lofty disdain of all prosaic condescensions to 
common-sense, and an elaborate cultivation of that element 
of the sublime which Mr. Burke defines Under the head of 
obscurity. 

“These premises conceded, I will only ask you to choose 
the metre. Blank verse is very much in fashion just now.” 

“Pooh! blank verse indeed! I am not going so to free 
your experiment from the difficulties of rhyme.” 

“It is all one to me,” said Kenelm, yawning; “rhyme be 
it : heroic or lyrical? ” 

“Heroics are old-fashioned; but the Chaucer couplet, as 
brought to perfection by our modern poets, I think the best 
adapted to dainty leaves and uncrackable nuts. I accept the 
modern Chaucerian. The subject?” 
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“Oh, never trouble yourself about that. By whatever 
title your Augustan verse-maker labels his poem, his ge- 
nius, like Pindar’s, disdains to be. cramped by the subject. 
Listen, and don’t suffer Max to howl, if he can help it. 

Here goes.” 

And in an affected but emphatic sing-song Kenelm began: — 

“In Attica the gentle Pythias dwelt. 

Youthful he was, and passing rich: he felt 
As if nor youth nor riches could suffice 
P or bliss. Lark-eyed Sophrouia was a nice 
Girl: and one summer day, when Neptune drove 
His sea-car slowly, and the olive grove 
That skirts Ilissus, to thy shell, Harmonia, 

Rippled, he said ' I love thee ’ to Sophronia. 

Crocus and iris, when they heard him, wagged 
Their pretty heads in glee : the honey-bagged 
Bees became altars : and the forest dove 
Her plumage smoothed. Such is the charm of love. 

Of this sweet story do ye long for more? 

Wait till I publish it in volumes four ; 

Which certain critics, my good friends, will cry 
Up beyond Chaucer. Take their word for ’fc. I 
Say ‘ Trust them, but not read, — or you ’ll not buy.’ ” 

“You. have certainly kept your word,” said the minstrel, 
laughing; “ and if this be the Augustan age, and the English 
were a dead language, you deserve to win the prize-medal.” 

“You flatter me,” said Kenelm, modestly. “But if I, who 
never before strung two rhymes together, can improvise so 
readily in the style of the present day, why should not a 
practical rhymester like yourself dash off at a sitting a vol- 
ume or so in the same style; disguising completely the verbal 
elegances borrowed, adding to the delicacies of the rhyme by 
the frequent introduction of a line that will not scan, and 
towering 3 r et more into the sublime by becoming yet more 
unintelligible? I)o that, and I promise you the most glow- 
ing panegyric in ‘The Londoner,’ for I will write it myself.” 

“‘The Londoner’! ” exclaimed the minstrel, with an angry 
flush on his cheek and brow, “my bitter, relentless enemy.” 

“I fear, then, you have as little studied the critical press 
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of the Augustan age as you have imbued your maze with the 
classical spirit of its verse. For the art of writing a man 
nnist cultivate himself. The art of being reviewed consists 
in cultivating the acquaintance of reviewers. In the Augustan 
age criticism is cliquism. Belong to a clique and you are 
Horace or Tibullus. Belong to no clique and, of course, you 
are Bavius or Msevius. -The Londoner’ is the enemy of no 
man : it holds all men in equal contempt. But as, in order 
to amuse, it must abuse, it compensates the praise it is com- 
pelled to bestow upon the members of its clique by heaping 
additional scorn upon all who are eliqueless. Hit him hard: 
he has no friends.” 

“Ah,” said the minstrel, “I believe that there is much 
truth in what you say. I never had a friend among the 
cliques. And Heaven knows with what pertinacity those 
from whom I, in utter ignorance of the rules which govern 
so-called organs of opinion, had hoped, in my time of strug- 
gle, for a little sympathy, a kindly encouragement, have 
combined to crush me down. They succeeded long. But at 
last I venture to hope that I am beating them. Happily, 
Nature endowed me with a sanguine, joyous, elastic tem- 
perament. He who never despairs seldom completely fails.” 

This speech rather perplexed Kenelm, for had not the 
minstrel declared that his singing days were over, that he 
had decided on the renunciation of verse-making? What 
other path to fame, from which the critics had not been able 
to exclude his steps, was he, then, now pursuing, — he whom 
Kenelm had assumed to belong to some commercial money- 
making firm? No doubt some less difficult prose-track, prob- 
ably a novel. Everybody writes novels nowadays, and as 
the public will read novels without being told to do so, and 
will not read poetry unless they are told that they ought, 
possibly novels are not quite so much at the mercy of cliques 
as are the poems of our Augustan age. 

However, Kenelm did not think of seeking for further con- 
fidence on that score. His mind at that moment, not unnat- 
urally, wandered from hooks and critics to love and wedlock. 

“Our talk,” said he, “has digressed into fretful courses ; 
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permit me to return to the starting-point. You are going to 
settle down into the peace of home. A peaceful home is like 
a good conscience. The rains without do not pierce its roof, 
the winds without do not shake its walls. If not an imperti- 
nent question, is it long since you have known your intended 
bride?” 

“Yes, very long.” 

“ And always loved her? ” 

“Always, from her infancy. Out of all womankind, she 
was designed to be my life’s playmate and my soul’s purifier. 
I know not what might have become of me, if the thought of 
her had not walked beside me as my guardian angel. Tor, 
like many vagrants from the beaten high roads of the world, 
there is in my nature something of that lawlessness which 
belongs to high animal spirits, to the zest of adventure, and 
the warm blood that runs into song, chiefly because song is 
the voice of a joy. And no doubt, when I look back on the 
past years I must own that I have too often been led astray 
from the objects set before my reason, and cherished at my 
heart, by erring impulse or wanton fancy. ” 

“ Petticoat interest, I presume,” interposed Kenelm, dryly. 

“I wish I could honestly answer ‘No,’” said the minstrel, 
colouring high. “But from the worst, from ail that would 
have permanently blasted the career to which I intrust my 
fortunes, all that would have rendered me unworthy of the 
pure love that now, I trust, awaits and crowns my dreams of 
happiness, I have been saved by the haunting smile in a sin- 
less infantine face. Only once was I in great peril, — that 
hour of peril I recall with a shudder. It was at Luscombe.” 

“ At Luscombe ! ” 

“ In the temptation of a terrible crime I thought I heard a 
voice say, ‘Mischief! Remember the little child.’ In that 
supervention which is so readily accepted as a divine warn- 
ing, when the imagination is morbidly excited, and when the 
conscience, though lulled asleep for a moment, is still asleep 
so lightly that the sigh of a breeze, the fall of a leaf, can 
awake it with a start of terror, I took the voice for that of 
my guardian angel. Thinking it over later, and coupling the 
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voice with the moral of those weird lines you repeated to me 
so appositely the next clay, I conclude that I am not mistaken 
when I say it was from your lips that the voice which pre- 
served me came.” 

“I confess the impertinence: you pardon it?” 

The minstrel seized Kenelm’s hand and pressed it ear- 
nestly. 

‘‘Pardon it! Oh, could you but guess what cause I have 
to be grateful, everlastingly grateful ! That sudden cry, the 
remorse and horror of my own self that it struck into me, 
— deepened "by those rugged lines which the next day made 
me shrink in dismay from ‘the face of my darling sin ’ ! 
Then came the turning-point of my life. From that day, 
the lawless vagabond within me was killed. I mean not, in- 
deed, the love of Nature and of song which had first allured 
the vagabond, but the hatred of steadfast habits and of seri- 
ous work , — that was killed. I no longer trifled with my call- 
ing: I took to it as a serious duty. And when I saw her, 
whom fate has reserved and reared for my bride, her face 
was no longer in my eyes that of the playful child; the soul 
of the woman was dawning into it. It is but two years since 
that day, to me so eventful. Yet my fortunes are now se- 
cured. And if fame be not established, I am at last in a 
position which warrants my saying to her I love, ‘The time 
lias come when, without fear for thy future, I can ask thee to 
be mine.’ 55 

The man spoke with so fervent a passion that Ken elm 
silently left him to recover his wonted self-possession,— not 
unwilling to be silent, — not unwilling, in the softness of the 
hour, passing from roseate sunset into starry twilight, to 
murmur to himself, “And the time, too, has come for me!” 

After a few moments the minstrel resumed lightly and 
cheerily, — 

“Sir, your turn: pray have yon long known — judging by 
our former conversation you cannot have long loved — the lady 
whom you have wooed and won? ” 

As Kenelm had neither as yet wooed nor won the lady in 
question, and did not deem it necessary to enter into any de- 
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tails on the subject of love particular to himself, he replied 
by a general observation, — 

“ It seems to me that the coming of love is like the coming 
•of spring: the date is not to be reckoned by the calendar. It 
may be slow and gradual ; it may be quick and sudden. But 
in tiie morning, when we wake and recognize a change in the 
world without, verdure on the trees, blossoms on the sward, 
warmth in the sunshine, music in the air, then we say Spring 
lias come ! ” 

“I like your illustration. And if it be an idle question to 
ask a lover how long he has known the beloved one, so it is 
almost as idle to ask if she be not beautiful. He cannot but 
see in her face the beauty she has given to the world 
without.” 

“True; and that thought is poetic enough to make me 
remind yon that I favoured you with the maiden specimen of 
my verse-making on condition that yon repaid me by a speci- 
men of your own practical skill in the art. And I claim the 
right to suggest the theme. Let it be — ” 

“ Of a beefsteak? ” 

“Tush, you have worn out that tasteless joke at my ex- 
pense. The theme must be of love, and if you could impro- 
vise a stanza or two expressive of the idea you just uttered I 
shall listen with yet more pleased attention.” 

“Alas! I am no improvisatoi'e. Yet I will avenge myself 
on your former neglect of my craft by chanting to you a trifle 
somewhat in unison with the thought you ask me to versify, 
hut which you would not stay to hear at Tor Hadham (though 
you did drop a shilling into Max’s tray) ; it was one of the 
songs I sang that evening, and it was not ill-received by my 
humble audience. 

THE BEAUTY OF THE MISTRESS IS IN THE 
LOVER’S EYE. 

“ Is she not pretty, my Mabel May 1 
Nobody ever yet called her so. 

Are not her lineaments faultless, say ’> 

If I must answer yon plainly. No. 
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" Joy to believe thaMhe maid I love 
None but myself as she is can see ; 

Joy that she steals from her heaven above, 

And is only revealed on this earth to me ! ” 

As soon as lie liad finished this very artless ditty, the 
minstrel rose and said, — 

“Now I must bid you good-by. My way lies through 
those meadows, and yours no doubt along the high road.” 

“Not so. Permit me to accompany you. I have a lodging 
not far from hence, to which the path through the fields is 
the shortest way.” 

The minstrel turned a somewhat surprised and somewhat 
inquisitive look towards Kenelm. But feeling, perhaps, 
that having withheld from his fellow-traveller all confidence 
as to his own name and attributes, he had no right to ask any 
confidence from that gentleman not voluntarily made to him, 
he courteously said (C that he wished the way were longer, 
since it would be so pleasantly halved, ” and strode forth at a 
brisk pace. 

The twilight was now closing into the brightness of a starry 
summer night, and the solitude of the fields was unbroken. 
Both these men, walking side by side, felt supremely happy. 
But happiness is like wine; its effect differing with the 
differing temperaments on which it acts. In this case gar- 
rulous and somewhat vaunting with the one man, warm-col- 
oured, sensuous, impressionable to the influences of external 
Nature, as an iEolian harp to the rise or fall of a passing 
wind; and, with the other man, taciturn and somewhat mod- 
estly expressed, saturnine, meditative, not indeed dull to the 
influences of external Nature, but deeming them of no value, 
save where they passed out of the domain of the sensuous 
into that of the intellectual, and the sonl of man dictated to 
the soulless Nature its own questions and its own replies. 

The minstrel took the talk on himself, and the talk charmed 
his listener. It became so really eloquent in the tones of its 
utterance, in the frank play of its delivery, that I could no 
more adequately describe it than a reporter, however faithful 
to every word a true orator may say, can describe that which, 
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apart from all words, belongs to the presence of the orator 
himself. 

Not, then, venturing to report the language of this singular 
itinerant, I content myself with saying that the substance of 
it was of the nature on which it is said most men can be elo- 
quent : it was personal to himself. He spoke of aspirations 
towards the achievement of a name, dating back to the dawn 
of memory; of early obstacles in lowly birth, stinted for- 
tunes ; of a sudden opening to his ambition while yet in boy- 
hood, through the generous favour of a rich man, who said, 
“ The child has genius : I will give it the discipline of cul- 
ture; one day it shall repay to the world what it owes to 
me;” of studies passionately begun, earnestly pursued, and 
mournfully suspended in early youth. He did not say how 
or wherefore: he rushed on to dwell upon the struggles for a 
livelihood for himself and those dependent on him; how in 
such struggles he was compelled to divert toil and energy 
from the systematic pursuit of the object he had once set be- 
fore him; the necessities for money were too urgent to be 
postponed to the visions of fame. “But even,” he exclaimed; 
passionately, “even in such hasty and crude manifestations 
of what is within me, as circumstances limited my powers, I 
know that I ought to have found from those who profess to 
be authoritative judges the encouragement of praise. How 
much better, then, I should have done if I had found it! 
How a little praise warms out of a man the good that is in 
him, and the sneer of a contempt which he feels to be unjust 
chills the ardour to excel! However, I forced my way, so 
far as was then most essential to me, the sufficing bread- 
maker for those I loved; and in my holidays of song and 
ramble I found a delight that atoned for all the rest. But 
still the desire of fame, once conceived in childhood, once 
nourished through youth, never dies but in our grave. Boot 
and hoof may tread it down, bud, leaf, stalk; its root is too 
deep below the surface for them to reach, and year after year 
stalk and leaf and bud re-emerge. Love may depart from 
our mortal life: we console ourselves; the beloved will be 
reunited to us in the life to come. But if he who sets 
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his heart on fame loses it in this life, what can console, 
him? ” 

"Did yon not say a little while ago that fame allowed of no. 
grave? ” 

“True; hut if we do not achieve it before we ourselves are 
in the grave, what comfort can it give to us? Love ascends 
to heaven, to which we hope ourselves to ascend; but fame 
remains on the earth, which we shall never again revisit. 
And it is because fame is earth-born that the desire for it 
is the most lasting, the regret for the want of it the most 
bitter, to the child of earth. But I shall- achieve it now; it 
is already in my grasp.” 

By this time the travellers had arrived at the brook, facing 
the wooden bridge beside Cromwell Lodge. 

Here the minstrel halted; and Kenelm with a certain 
tremble in his voice, said, “Is it not time that we should 
make ourselves known to each other by name? I have no 
longer any cause to conceal mine, indeed I never had any 
cause stronger than whim, — Kenelm Chillingly, the only 
son of Sir Peter, of Exmundham, shire.” 

“I wish your father joy of so clever a son,” said the min- 
strel with his wonted urbanity. “You already know enough 
of me to be aware that I am of much humbler birth and sta- 
tion than you; but if you chance to have visited the exhi- 
bition of the Boyal Academy this year — ah! I understand 
that start — you might have recognized a picture of which 
you have seen the rudimentary sketch, "The Girl with the 
Flower-ball,’ one of three pictures very severely handled by 
‘The Londoner, ’ but, in spite of that potent enemy, insuring 
fortune and promising fame to the wandering minstrel, 
whose name, if the sight of the pictures had induced you to 
inquire into that, you would have found to be Walter Mel- 
ville. Next January I hope, thanks to that picture, to add, 
‘Associate of the Boyal Academy.’ The public will not let 
them keep me out of it, in spite of ‘The Londoner.’ You are 
probably an expected guest at one of the more imposing villas 
from which we see the distant lights. I am going to a very 
humble cottage, in which henceforth I hope to find my estab- 
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lished home. I am there now only for a few days, but pray 
let me welcome you there before I leave. The cottage is 
called Grasmere.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

The minstrel gave a cordial parting shake of the hand to 
the fellow-traveller whom he had advised to settle down, not 
noticing how very cold had become the hand in his own ge- 
nial grasp. Lightly he passed over the wooden bridge, pre- 
ceded by Max, and merrily, when he had gained the other 
side of the bridge, came upon Kenelm’s ear, through the hush 
of the luminous night, the verse of the uncompleted love- 
song,— 

“ Singing, singing, 

Lustily singing, 

Down the road, with his dogs before, 

Came the Ritter of Nierestein.” 

Love-song, uncompleted; why uncompleted? It was not 
given to Kenelm to divine the why. It was a love-song ver- 
sifying one of the prettiest fairy tales in the world, which 
was a great favourite with Lily, and which Lion had prom- 
ised Lily to versify, but only to complete it in her presence 
and to her perfect satisfaction. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Ip I could not venture to place upon paper the exact words 
of an eloquent coveter of fame, the earth-born, still less can 
I dare to place upon paper all that passed through the voice- 
loss heart of a coveter of love, the heaven-horn. 

From the hour in which Kenelm Chillingly had parted 
from Walter Melville until somewhere between sunrise and 
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noon, the next day, the summer joyousness of that external 
Nature which does now and then, though, for the most part, 
deceitfully, address to the soul of man questions and answers 
all her soulless own, laughed away the gloom of his mis- 
givings. 

No doubt this Walter Melville was the beloved guardian 
of Lily; no doubt it was Lily whom he designated as reserved 
and reared to become his bride. But on that question Lily 
herself had the sovereign voice. It remained yet to be seen 
whether Kenelm had deceived himself in the belief that had 
made the world so beautiful to him since the hour of their 
last parting. At all events it was due to her, due even to 
his rival, to assert his own claim to her choice. And the 
more he recalled all that Lily had ever said to him of her 
guardian, so openly, so frankly, proclaiming affection, admi- 
ration, gratitude, the more convincingly his reasonings al- 
layed his fears, whispering, “So might a child speak of a 
parent: not so does the maiden speak of the man she loves; 
she can scarcely trust herself to praise.” 

In fine, it was not in despondent mood, nor with, dejected 
looks, that, a little before noon, Kenelm crossed the bridge 
and re-entered the enchanted land of Grasmere. In answer 
to his inquiries, the servant who opened the door said that 
neither Mr. Melville nor Miss Mordaunt were at home ; they 
had but just gone, out together for a walk. He was about to 
turn back, when Mrs. Cameron came into the hall, and, rather 
by gesture than words, invited him to enter. Kenelm fol- 
lowed her into the drawing-room, taking his seat beside her. 
He was about to speak, when she interrupted him in a tone 
of voice so unlike its usual languor, so keen, so sharp, that it 
sounded like a cry of distress. 

“I was just about to come to you. Happily, however, you 
find me alone, and what may pass between us will be soon 
over. But first tell me: you have seen your parents; you 
have asked their consent to wed a girl such as I described; 
tell me, oh tell me that that consent is refused! ” 

“On the contrary, I am here with their full permission to 
ask the hand of your niece.” 
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Mrs. Cameron sank back in her chair, rocking herself to 
and fro in the posture of a person in great pain. 

“I feared that. Walter said he had met yon last evening; 
that you, like himself, entertained the thought of marriage. 
You, of course when you learned his name, must have known 
with whom his thought was connected. Happily, he could 
not divine what was the choice to which your youthful fancy 
had been so blindly led.” 

“My dear Mrs. Cameron,” said Kenelin, very mildly, but 
very firmly, “you were aware of the purpose for which I left 
Moles wich a few days ago, and it seems to me that you might 
have forestalled my intention, the intention which brings me 
thus early to your house. I come to say to Miss Mordaunt’s 
guardian, ‘I ask the hand of your ward. If you also woo her, 
I have a very noble rival. With both of us no consideration 
for our own happiness can be comparable to the duty of con- 
sulting hers. Let her choose between the two. 5 ” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Mrs. Cameron; “impossible. 
You know not what you say; know not, guess not, how sacred 
are the claims of Walter Melville to all that the orphan 
whom he has protected from her very birth can give him in 
return. She has no right to a preference for another: her 
heart is too grateful to admit of one. If the choice were 
given to her between him and you, it is he whom she would 
choose. Solemnly I assure you of this. Bo not, then, sub- 
ject her to the pain of such a choice. Suppose, if you will, 
that you had attracted her fancy, and that now you pro- 
claimed your love and urged your suit, she would not, must 
not, the less reject your hand, but yon might cloud her hap- 
piness in accepting Melville’s. Be generous. Conquer your 
own fancy; it can be but a passing one. Speak not to her, 
nor to Mr. Melville, of a wish which can never he realized. 
Go hence, silently, and at once.” 

The words and the manner of the pale imploring woman 
struck a vague awe into the heart of her listener. But he did 
not the less resolutely answer, “I cannot obey you. It seems 
to me that my honour commands me to prove to your niece 
that, if I mistook the nature of her feelings towards me, I 
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did not, by word or look, lead her to believe mine towards 
herself were less in earnest than they are; and it seems 
scarcely less honourable towards my worthy rival to endanger 
his own future happiness, should he discover later that his 
bride would have been happier with another. Why be so 
mysteriously apprehensive? If, as you say, with such appar- 
ent conviction, there is no doubt of your niece’s preference 
for another, at a word from her own lips I depart, and you 
will see me no more. But that word must be said by her ; 
and if you will not permit me to ask for it in your own house, 
I will take my chance of finding her now, on her walk with 
Mr. Melville; and, could he deny me the right to speak to 
her alone, that which I would say can be said in his presence. 
Ah! madam, have you no mercy for the heart that you so 
needlessly torture? If I must bear the worst; let me learn it, 
and at once.” , 

<f Learn it, then, from my lips,” said Mrs. Cameron, speak- 
ing with voice unnaturally calm, and features rigidly set into 
stern, composure. “ And I place the secret you wring from me 
under the seal of that honour which you so vauntingly make 
your excuse for imperilling the peace of the home I ought 
never to have suffered you to enter. An honest couple, of 
humble station and narrow means, had an only son, who 
evinced in early childhood talents so remarkable that they 
attracted the notice of the father’s employer, a rich man of 
very benevolent heart and very cultivated taste. He sent 
the child, at Ms expense, to a first-rate commercial school, 
meaning to provide for him later in his own firm. The rich 
man was the head partner of an eminent bank; but very in- 
firm health, and tastes much estranged from business, had in- 
duced him to retire from all active share in the firm, the 
management of which was confined to a son whom he idolized. 
But the talents of the protegb he had sent to school took 
there so passionate a direction towards art and estranged from 
trade, and his designs in drawing when shown to connoisseurs 
were deemed so promising of future excellence, that the 
patron changed his original intention, entered him as a pupil 
in the studio of a distinguished French painter, and after - * 
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wards bade him perfect bis taste by the study of Italian and 
Flemish, masterpieces. 

“ He was still abroad, when — ” here Mrs. Cameron stopped, 
with visible effort, suppressed a sob, and went on, whisper- 
ingly, through teeth clenched together — ‘‘when a thunder- 
bolt fell on the house of the patron, shattering his fortunes, 
blasting his name. The son, unknown to the father, had 
been decoyed into speculations which proved unfortunate: 
the loss might have been easily retrieved in the first in- 
stance ; unhappily he took the wrong course to retrieve it, 
and launched into new hazards. I must be brief. One day 
the world was startled by the news that a firm, famed for its 
supposed wealth and solidity, was bankrupt. Dishonesty 
was alleged, was proved, not against the father,— -he went 
forth from the trial, censured indeed for neglect, not com 
demned for fraud, but a penniless pauper. The — son, the 
son, the idolized son, was removed from the prisoner’s dock, 
a convicted felon, sentenced to penal servitude; escaped 
that sentence by — by — you guess — you guess. How could 
he escape except through death? — death by his own guilty 
deed?”'' 

Almost as much overpowered by emotion as Mrs. Cameron 
herself, Kenelni covered his bended face with one hand, 
stretching out the other blindly to clasp her own, but she 
would not take it. 

A dreary foreboding. Again before his eyes rose the old 
gray tower,— again in his ears thrilled the tragic tale of the 
Fletwodes . What was yet left untold held the young man in 
spell-bound silence. Mrs. Cameron resumed, — 

“I said the father was a penniless pauper; he died linger- 
ingly bedridden. But one faithful friend did not desert that 
bed, — the youth to whose genius his wealth had ministered. 
He had come from abroad with some modest savings from 
the sale of copies or sketches made in Florence. These sav- 
ings kept a roof over the heads of the old man and the two 
helpless, broken-hearted women, — paupers like himself, — 
his own daughter and his son’s widow. When the savings 
were gone, the young man stooped from, his destined calling, 
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found employment somehow, no matter liow alien to Ms 
tastes, and these three whom his toil supported never wanted 
a home or food. Well, a few weeks after her husband’s ter- 
rible death, his young widow (they had not been a year mar- 
ried) gave birth to a child, — a girl. She did not survive the 
exhaustion of her confinement many days. The shock of her 
death snapped the feeble thread of the poor father’s life. 
Both were borne to the grave on the same day. Before they 
died, both made the same prayer to their sole two mourners, 
the felon’s sister, the old man’s ; young benefactor. The 
prayer was this, that the new-born infant should be reared, 
however humbly, in ignorance of her birth, of a father’s guilt 
and shame. She was not to pass a suppliant for charity to rich 
and high-born kinsfolk, who had vouchsafed no word even of 
pity to the felon’s guiltless father and as guiltless wife. That 
promise has been kept till now. lam that daughter. The 
name I bear, and the name which I gave to my niece, are not 
ours, save as we may indirectly claim them through alliances 
centuries ago. I have never married. I was to have been a 
bride, bringing to the representative of no ignoble house what 
was to have been a princely dower; the wedding day was 
fixed, when the bolt fell. I have never again seen my be- 
trothed. He went abroad and died there. I think he loved 
me; he knew I loved him. Who can blame him for deserting 
me? Who could marry the felon’s sister? Who would marry 
the felon’s child? Who but. one? The man who knows her 
secret, and will guard it; the man who, caring little for other 
education, has helped to instil into her spotless childhood so 
steadfast a love of truth, so exquisite a pride of honour, that 
did she know such ignominy, rested on her birth she would 
pine herself away.” 

“Is there only one man on earth,” cried Kenelm, sud- 
denly, rearing his face, — till then concealed and downcast, — 
and with a loftiness of pride on its aspect, new to its wonted 
mildness, “is there only one man who would deem the virgin 
at whose feet he desires to kneel and say, ‘Deign to be the 
queen of my life,’ not far too noble in herself to be debased 
by the sins of others before she was even born; is there only 
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one man who does not think that the love of truth and the 
pride of honour are most royal attributes of woman or of man, 
no matter whether the fathers of the woman or the man were 
pirates as lawless as the fathers of Norman kings, or liars as 
unscrupulous, where their own interests were concerned, as 
have been the crowned representatives of lines as deservedly 
famous as Caesars and Bourbons, Tudors and Stuarts? Nobil* 
ity, like genius, is inborn. One man alone guard her secret! 
— guard a secret that if made known could trouble a heart 
that recoils from shame! Ah, madam, we Chillinglys are 
a very obscure, undistinguished race, but for more than a 
thousand years we have been English gentlemen. Guard her 
secret rather than risk the chance of discovery that could 
give her a pang! I would pass my whole life by her side in 
Kamtchatka, and even there I would not snatch a glimpse of 
the secret itself with mine own eyes : it should be so closely 
muffled and wrapped round by the folds of reverence and 
worship.” 

This burst of passion seemed to Mrs. Cameron the senseless 
declamation of an inexperienced, hot-headed young man; and 
putting it aside, much as a great lawyer dismisses as balder- 
dash the florid rhetoric of some junior counsel, rhetoric in 
which the great lawyer had once indulged, or as a woman for 
whom romance is over dismisses as idle verbiage some roman- 
tic sentiment that befools her young daughter, Mrs. Cameron 
simply replied, “All this is hollow talk, Mr. Chillingly; let 
us come to the point. After all I have said, do you mean to 
persist in your suit to my niece?” 

“I persist.” 

“What! ” she. cried, this time indignantly, and with gener- 
ous indignation; “ what, even were it possible that you could 
win your parents’ consent to marry the child of a man con- 
demned to penal servitude, or, consistently with the duties a 
son owes to parents, conceal that fact from them, could you, 
born to a station on which every gossip will ask, ‘Who and 
what is the name of the future Lady Chillingly?’ believe 
that the who and the what will never be discovered! Have 
you, a mere stranger, unknown, tio us a few weeks ago, a. 
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right to say to Walter Melville, £ Resign to me that which is 
your sole reward for the sublime sacrifices, for the loyal de- 
votion, for the watchful tenderness of patient years ’ ? ” 

“ Surely, madam, ” cried Ivenelm, more startled, more 
shaken in soul by this appeal, than by the previous revela- 
tions, “surely, when we last parted, when I confided to you 
my love for your niece, when you consented to my proposal 
to return home and obtain my father’s approval of my suit, 
— surely then was the time to say, ‘No ; a suitor with claims 
paramount and irresistible has come before you. ’ ” 

“I did not then know, Heaven is my witness, I did not 
then even suspect, that Walter Melville ever dreamed of 
seeking a wife in the child who had grown up under his eyes. 
You must own, indeed, how much I discouraged your suit; I 
could not discourage it more without revealing the secret of 
her birth, only to be revealed as an extreme necessity. Rut 
my persuasion was that your father would not consent to 
your alliance with one so far beneath the expectations he was 
entitled to form, and the refusal of that consent would termi- 
nate all further acquaintance between you and Lily, leaving 
her secret undisclosed. It was not till you had left, only in- 
deed two days ago, that I received a letter from Walter 
Melville,— a letter which told me what I had never before 
conjectured. Here is the letter, read it, and then say if you 
have the heart to force yourself into rivalry, with — with — ” 
She broke off, choked by her exertion, thrust the letter into 
his hands, and with keen, eager, hungry stare watched his 
countenance while he read. 

Street, Bloomsbury. 

My beak Friend, — Joy and triumph ! My picture is completed, 
the picture on which for so many months I have worked night and day in 
this den of a studio, without a glimpse of the green fields, concealing my 
address from every one, even from you, lest I might be tempted to sus- 
pend my labours. The picture is completed: it is sold; guess the 
price! Fifteen hundred guineas, and to a dealer, — a dealer ! Think 
of that I It is to be carried about the country exhibited by itself. You 
remember those three little landscapes of mine which two years ago I 
would gladly have sold for ten pounds, only neither Lily nor you would 
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let me. My good friend and earliest patron, the German merchant at 
Luscombe, who called on me yesterday, offered to cover them with 
guineas thrice piled over the canvas. Imagine how happy I felt when 
I forced him to accept them as a present. What a leap in a man's life 
it is when he can afford to say, “I give ! ” Now then, at last, at last I 
am in a position which justifies the utterance of the hope which has for 
eighteen years been my solace, my support ; been the sunbeam that ever 
shone through the gloom w T hen my fate was at the darkest ; been the 
melody that buoyed me aloft as in the song of the skylark, when in the 
voices of men I heard but the laugh of scorn. Do you remember the night 
on which Lily’s mother besought, us to bring up her child in ignorance 
of her parentage, not even to communicate to unkind and disdainful 
relatives that such a child was born ? Do you remember how plaintively, 
and yet how proudly, she, so nobly horn , so luxuriously nurtured, clasp- 
ing my hand when I ventured to remonstrate, and say that her own 
family could not condemn her child because of the father’s guilt, — she, 
the proudest woman lever knew, she whose smile I can at rare moments 
detect in Lily, raised her head from her pillow, and gasped forth, — 

“ I am dying: the last words of the dying are commands. I com- 
mand you to see that my child’s lot is not that of a felon’s daughter trans- 
ported to the hearth of nobles. To be happy, her lot must be humble : 
no roof too humble to shelter, no husband too humble to wed, the felon’s 
daughter.” . 

From that hour I formed a resolve that I would keep hand and heart 
free, that when the grandchild of my princely benefactor grew up into 
womanhood I might say to her, “I am humbly born, but thy mother 
would have given thee to me.” The newborn, consigned to our charge, has 
now ripened into woman, and I have now so assured my fortune that it 
is no longer poverty and struggle that I should ask her to share. I am 
conscious that, were her fate not so exceptional, this hope of mine would 
be a vain presumption, conscious that I am but the creature of her 
grandsire’s bounty, and that from it springs all I ever can be, — con- 
scious of the disparity in years, — conscious of many a past error and 
present fault. But, as fate so ordains, such considerations are trivial ; 
I am her rightful choice. What other choice, compatible with these 
necessities which weigh, dear and honoured friend, immeasurably more 
on your sense of honour than they do upon mine? and yet mine is not 
dull. Granting, then, that you, her nearest and most responsible relative, 
do not contemn me for presumption, all else seems to me clear. Lily’s 
childlike affection for me is too deep and too fond not to warm into a 
wife’s love. Happily, too, she has not been reared in the stereotyped 
hoarding-school shallowness of knowledge and vulgarities of gentility; 
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but educated, like myself, by the free influences of Nature, longing for 
no halls and palaces save tliose that we build as we list, in fairyland ; 
educated to comprehend and share the fancies which are more than book- 
lore to the worshipper of art and song. In a day or two, perhaps the 
day after you receive this, I shall be able to escape from London, and 
most likely shall come on foot as usual. How I long to see once more 
the woodbine on the hedgerows, the gveen blades of the cornfields, the 
sunny lapse of the river, and dearer still the tiny falls of our own little 
noisy rill ! Meanwhile I entreat you, dearest, gentlest, most honored of 
such few friends as my life has hitherto won to itself, to consider well the 
direct purport of this letter. If you, horn in a grade so much higher 
than mine, feel that it is unwarrantable insolence in me to aspire to the 
hand of my patron’s grandchild, say so plainly; and I remain not less 
grateful for your friendship than I was to your goodness when dining for 
the first time at your father's palace. Shy and sensitive and young, I 
felt that his grand guests wondered why I was invited to the same board 
as themselves. You, then courted, admired, you had sympathetic com- 
passion on the raw, sullen boy; left those, who then seemed to me like 
the gods and goddesses of a heathen Pantheon, to come and sit beside 
your father’s protege and eheeringiy whisper to him such words as make 
a low-born ambitious lad go home light-hearted, saying to himself, “Some 
day or other.” And what it is to an ambitious lad, fancying himself 
lifted by the gods and goddesses of a Pantheon, to go home light-hearted 
muttering to himself, “Some day or other,” I doubt if even you can 
divine. 

But should you be as kind to the presumptuous man as you were to 
the bashful boy, and say, “ Realized be the dream, fulfilled be the object 
of your life ! take from me as her next of kin, the last descendant of 
your benefactor,” then I venture to address to you this request. You are 
in the place of mother to your sister's child, act for her as a keeper now, 
to prepare her mind and heart for the coming change in the relations be- 
tween her and me. When I last saw her, six months ago, slie was still 
so playfully infantine that it half seems to me I should be sinning against 
the reverence due to a child, if I said too abruptly, “ You are woman, and 
I love you not as child but as woman.” And yet, time is not allowed 
to me for long, cautious, and gradual slide from the relationship of friend 
into that of lover. I now understand what the great master of my art 
once said to me, “ A career, is a destiny.” By one of those merchant 
princes who now at Manchester, as they did once at Genoa or Venice, 
reign alike over those two civilizers of the world which to dull eyes seem 
antagonistic, Art and Commerce, an offer is made to me for a picture 
on a subject which strikes, bis fancy : an offer so magnificently liberal 
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that his commerce must command my art ; and the nature of the subject 
compels me to seek the banks of the Rhine as soon as maybe. I must 
have all the hues of the foliage in the meridian glories of summer. I 
can but stay at Grasmere a very few days ; but before I leave I must 
know this, am I going to work for Lily or am I not? On the answer to 
that question depends all. If not to work for her, there would be no 
glory in the summer, no triumph in art to me: I refuse the offer. If 
she says, “ Yes ; it is for me you work,” then she becomes my destiny. 
She assures my career. Here I speak as an artist : nobody who is not an 
artist can guess bow sovereign over even his moral being, at a certain 
critical epoch in his career of artist or his life of man, is the success or 
the failure of a single work. But I go on to speak as man. My love 
for Lily is such for the last six months that, though if she rejected me 
I should still serve art, still yearn for fame, it would be as an old man 
might do either. The youth of my life would be gone. 

As man I say, all my thoughts, all my dreams of happiness, distinct 
from Art and fame, are summed up in the one question, “ Is Lily to be 
my wife or not ? ” 

Yours affectionately, 

W. M. 

Kenelm returned the letter without a word. 

Enraged by his silence, Mrs. Cameron exclaimed, “Now, 
sir, what say you? Yon have scarcely known Lily five weeks. 
What is the feverish fancy of five weeks’ growth to the life- 
long devotion of a man like this? Do you now dare to say, 
‘I persist ’?” 

Kenelm waved his hand very quietly, as if to dismiss all 
conception of taunt and insult and said with his soft melan- 
choly eyes fixed upon the working features of Lily’s aunt, 
“This man is more worthy of her than I; He prays you, in 
his letter, to prepare your niece for that change of relation- 
ship which he dreads too abruptly to break to her himself. 
Have you done so?” 

“I have; the night 1 got the letter.” 

“And — you hesitate j speak truthfully, I implore. And 
she — ” 

“She,” answered : Mrs.' Cameron, feeling herself inyolnn* 
tarily compelled to obey the voice of that prayer — “she 
seemed stunned at first, muttering, ‘This is a dream : it can- 
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not be true, — cannot! 1 Lion’s wife — I — I! I, bis des- 
tiny! In me bis happiness!’ And then she laughed her 
pretty child’s laugh, and put her arms round my neck, and 
said, ‘You are jesting, aunty. He could not write thus!’ So 
I put that part of his letter under her eyes ; and when she 
had convinced herself, her face became very grave, more like 
a woman’s face than I ever saw it; and after a pause she cried 
out passionately, ‘Can you think me — can I think myself — 
so bad, so ungrateful, as to doubt what I should answer, if 
Lion asked me whether I would willingly say or do anything 
that made him unhappy? If there be such a doubt in my 
heart, I would tear it out by the roots, heart and all ! ’ Oh, 
Mr. Chillingly! There would be no happiness for her with 
another, knowing that she had blighted the life of him to 
whom she owes so much, though she never will learn how 
much more she owes.” Kenelm not replying to this remark, 
Mrs. Cameron resumed, “I will be perfectly frank with you, 
Mr. Chillingly. I was not quite satisfied with Lily’s manner 
and looks the next morning, that is, yesterday. I did fear 
there might be some struggle in her mind in which there 
entered a thought of yourself. And when Walter, on his 
arrival here in the evening, spoke of you as one he had met 
before in his rural excursions, but whose name he only learned 
on parting at the bridge by Cromwell Lodge, I saw that Lily 
turned pale, and shortly afterwards went to her own room for 
the night. Fearing that any interview with you, though it 
would not alter her resolve, might lessen her happiness on 
the only choice she can and ought to adopt, 1 resolved to visit 
you this morning, and make that appeal to your reason and 
your heart which I have done now, — not, I am sure, in vain. 
Hush ! I hear his voice ! ” 

Melville entered the room, Lily leaning on his arm. The 
artist’s comely face was radiant with ineffable joyousness. 
Leaving Lily, he reached Kenelm’s side as with a single 
bound, shook him heartily by the hand, saying, “I find that 
you have already been a welcomed visitor in this house. 
Long may you be so, so say I, so (I answer for her) says my 
fair betrothed, to whom I need not present you.” 
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Lily advanced, and held out her hand very timidly. 
Kenelm touched rather than clasped it. His own strong 
hand trembled like a leaf. He ventured but one glance at 
her face. All the bloom had died out of it, but the expres 
sion seemed to him wondrously, cruelly tranquil. 

“ Your betrothed! your future bride! ” he said to the artist, 
with a mastery over his emotion rendered less difficult by the 
single glance at that tranquil face. “I wish you joy. All 
happiness to you. Miss Mordaunt. You have made a noble 
choice.” 

He looked round for his hat ; it lay at his feet, but he did 
not see it; his eyes wandering away with uncertain vision, 
like those of a sleep-walker. 

Mrs. Cameron picked up the hat and gave it to him. 

“Thank you,” he said meekly; then with a smile half 
sweet, half bitter, “I have so much to thank you for, Mrs. 
Cameron.” 

“But you are not going already, — just as I enter too. 
Hold! Mrs. Cameron tells me you are lodging with my old 
friend Jones. Come and stop a couple of days with us: we 
can find you a room; the room over your butterfly cage, eh, 
Pairy?” 

“ Thank you too. Thank you all. No; I must be in Lon- 
don by the first train.” 

Speaking thus, he had found his way to the door, bowed 
with the quiet grace that characterized all his movements, 
and was gone. 

“Pardon his abruptness, Lily; he too loves; he too is im- 
patient to find a betrothed,” said the artist gayly; “but now 
he knows my dearest secret, I think I have a right to know 
his; and I will try.” 

He had scarcely uttered the words before he too had quitted 
the room and overtaken Kenelm just at the threshold. 

“ If you are going back to Cromwell Lodge, — to pack up, I 
suppose, — let me walk with you as far as the bridge.” 

Kenelm inclined his head assentingly and tacitly as they 
passed through the garden-gate, winding backwards through 
the lane which skirted the garden pales ; when, at the very 
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spot in which the day after their first and only quarrel Lily’s 
face had been seen brightening through the evergreen, that 
day on which the old woman, quitting her, said, “God bless 
you! ” and on which the vicar, walking with Kenelm, spoke 
of her fairy charms; well, just in that spot Lily’s face ap- 
peared again, not this time brightening through the ever- 
greens, unless the palest gleam of the palest moon can he 
said to brighten. Kenelm saw, started, halted. His com- 
panion, then in the rush of a gladsome talk, of which Kenelm 
had not heard a word, neither saw nor halted ; he walked on 
mechanically, gladsome, and talking. 

Lily stretched forth her hand through the evergreens. 
Kenelm took it reverentially. This time it was not his hand 
that trembled. 

“Good-by,” she said in a whisper, “good-by forever in 
this world. You understand,- — you do understand me. Say 
that you do.” 

“I understand. Noble child! noble choice! God bless 
you! God comfort me!” murmured Kenelm. Their eyes 
met. Oh, the sadness ; and, alas! oh the love in the eyes of 
both! 

Kenelm passed on. 

All said in an instant. How many Alls are said in an in- 
stant! Melville was in the midst of some glowing sentence, 
begun when Kenelm dropped from his side, and the end of 
the sentence was this : 

“Words cannot say how fair seems life; how easy seems 
conquest of fame, dating from this day — this day ” — and in 
his turn he halted, looked round on the sunlit landscape, and 
breathed deep, as if to drink into his soul all of the earth’s 
joy and beauty which his gaze could compass and the arch of 
the horizon bound. 

“They who knew her even the best, ” resumed tbe artist, 
striding on, “even her aunt, never could guess bow serious 
and earnest, under all her infantine prettiness of fancy, is 
that girl’s real nature. We were walking along the brook 
side, when I began to tell how solitary the world would be to 
me if I could not win her to my side; while I spoke she had 
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turned aside from the path we had taken, and it was not till 
we were under the shadow of the church in which we shall 
be married that she uttered the word that gives to every 
cloud in my fate the silver lining; implying thus how sol- 
emnly connected in her mind was the thought of love with 
the sanctity of religion.” 

Kenelm shuddered, — the church, the burial-ground, the 
old Gothic tomb, the flowers round the infant’s grave! 

“But I am talking a great deal too much about myself,” re- 
sumed the artist. “ Lovers are the most consummate of all 
egotists, and the most garrulous of all gossips. You have 
wished me joy on my destined nuptials, when shall I wish 
you joy on yours? Since we have begun to confide in each 
other, you are in my debt as to a confidence.” 

They had now gained the bridge. Kenelm turned round 
abruptly, “Good-day; let us part here. I have nothing to 
confide to you that might not seem to your ears a mockery 
when X wish you joy.” So saying, so obeying in spite of 
himself the anguish of his heart, Kenelm wrung his compan- 
ion’s hand with the force of an uncontrollable agony, and 
speeded over the bridge before Melville recovered his 
surprise. 

The artist would have small claim to the essential attribute 
of genius — namely, the intuitive sympathy of passion with 
passion — if that secret of Kenelm’s which he had so lightly 
said “lie had acquired the right to learn,” was not revealed 
to him as by an electric flash. “Poor fellow!” he said to 
himself pityingly; “how natural that he should fall in love 
with Fairy ! but happily he is so young, and such a philoso- 
pher, that it is but one of those trials through which, at least 
ten times a year, I have gone with wounds that leave not a 
scar.” 

Thus soliloquizing, the warm-blooded worshipper of Nature 
returned homeward, too blest in the triumph of his own love 
to feel more than a kindly compassion for the wounded heart, 
consigned with no doubt of the healing result to the fickle- 
ness of youth and the consolations of philosophy. Not for a 
moment did the happier rival suspect that Kenelm’s love was 
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returned; that an atom in the lieart of tlie girl who Lad prom- 
ised to be his bride could take its light or shadow from any 
love but his own. Yet, more from delicacy of respect to the 
rival so suddenly self-betrayed than from any more pruden- 
tial motive, he did not speak even to Mrs. Cameron of 
Kenelm’s secret and sorrow; and certainly neither she nor 
Lily was disposed to ask any question that concerned the 
departed visitor. 

In fact the name of Kenelrn Chillingly was scarcely, if at. 
all, mentioned in that household during the few days which 
elapsed before Walter Melville quitted Grasmere for the 
banks of the Rhine, not to return till the autumn, when his 
marriage with Lily was to take place. During those days 
Lily was calm and seemingly cheerful; her manner towards 
her betrothed, if more subdued, not less affectionate than of 
old. Mrs. Cameron congratulated herself on having so suc- 
jj; cessMly got rid of Kenelrn Chillingly. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

So, then, but for that officious warning, uttered under the 
balcony at Luseombe, Kenelrn Chillingly might never have 
had a rival in Walter Melville. But ill would any reader 
construe the character of Kenelrn, did he think that such a 
thought increased the bitterness of his sorrow. No sorrow 
in the thought that a noble nature had been saved from the 
temptation to a great sin. 

The good man does good merely by living. And the good 
he does may often mar the plans he formed for his own hap- 
piness. But he cannot regret that Heaven has permitted him 
to do good. 

What Kenelrn did feel is perhaps best explained in the 
letter to Sir Peter, which is here subjoined: — 
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“My Dearest Father, — Never till my dying day shall I forget 
that tender desire for my happiness with which, overcoming all worldly 
considerations, no matter at what disappointment to your own cherished 
plans or ambition for the heir to your name and race, you sent me away 
from your roof, these words ringing in my ear like the sound of joy-bells, 
* Choose as you will, with my blessing on your choice. I open my heart 
to admit another child: your wife shall be my daughter.’ It is such an 
unspeakable comfort to me to recall those words now. Of all human 
affections gratitude is surely the holiest ; and it blends itself with the 
sweetness of religion when it is gratitude to a father. And, therefore, 
do not grieve too much for me, when I tell you that the hopes which 
enchanted me when we parted are not to be fulfilled. Her hand is 
pledged to another, — another with claims upon her preference to which 
mine cannot he compared ; and he is himself, putting aside the accidents 
of birth and fortune, immeasurably my superior. In that thought — I 
mean the thought that the man she selects deserves her more than I do, 
and that in his happiness she will blend her own- — I shall find comfort, 
so soon as I can fairly reason down the first all-engrossing selfishness 
that follows the sense of unexpected and irremediable loss. Mean- 
while you will think it not unnatural that I resort to such aids 
for change of heart as are afforded by change of scene, I start 
for the Continent to-night, and shall not rest till I reach Venice, 
which I have not yet seen. I feel irresistibly attracted towards still 
canals and gliding gondolas. I will write to you and to my dear mother 
the day I arrive. And I trust to write cheerfully, with full accounts of 
all I see and encounter. Do not, dearest father, in your letters to me, 
revert or allude to that grief which even the tenderest word from your 
own tender self might but chafe into pain more sensitive. After all, a 
disappointed love is a very common lot. And we meet every day, men 
— ay, and women too — who have known it, and are thoroughly cured. 

The manliest of our modern lyrical poets has said very nobly, and, no 
doubt, very justly, 

“ To bear is to conquer our fate.” 

Ever your loving son, 

K. C. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Nearly a year and a half lias elapsed since the date of my 
last chapter. Two Englishmen were — ’the one seated, the 
other reclined at length — on one of the mounds that furrow 
the ascent of Posilippo. Before them spread the noiseless 
sea, basking- in the sunshine, without visible ripple; to the 
left there was a distant glimpse through gaps of brushwood 
of the public gardens and white water of the Chiaja. They 
were friends who had chanced to meet abroad unexpectedly, 
joined company, and travelled together for many months, 
chiefly in the East. They had been but a few days in Naples . 
The elder of the two had important affairs in England which 
ought to have summoned him back long since. But he did 
not let his friend know this; his affairs seemed to him less 
important than the duties he owed to one for whom lie enter- 
tained that deep and noble love which is something stronger 
than brotherly, for with brotherly affection it combines grati- 
tude and reverence. He knew, too, that his friend was op- 
pressed by a haunting sorrow, of which the cause was divined 
by one, not revealed by the other. 

To leave him, so beloved, alone with that sorrow in strange 
lands, was a thought not to be cherished by a friend so ten- 
der; for in the friendship of this man there was that sort of 
tenderness which completes a nature, thoroughly manlike, by 
giving it a touch of the woman’s. 

It was a day which in our northern climates is that of win- 
ter: in the southern clime of Naples it was mild as an Eng- 
lish summer day, lingering on the brink of autumn; the sun 
sloping towards the west, and already gathering around it 
roseate and purple fleeces; elsewhere the deep blue sky was 
without a cloudlet. 

Both had been for some minutes silent; at length, the man 
reclining on the grass — it was the younger man — said sort- 
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denly, and with no previous hint of the subject introduced, 
“Lay your hand on your heart, Tom, and answer me truly. 
Are your thoughts as clear from regrets as the heavens above 
us are from a cloud? Man takes regret from tears that have 
ceased to flow, as the heavens take clouds from the rains that 
have ceased to fall.” 

“Regrets? Ah, I understand, for the loss of the girl I 
once loved to distraction! No; surely I made that clear to 
you many, many, many months ago, when I was your guest 
at Moles wich.” 

“Ay, but I have never, since then, spoken to you on that 
subject. I did not dare. It seems to me so natural that a 
man, in the earlier struggle; between love and reason, should 
say, ‘Reason shall conquer, and has conquered;’ and yet — 
and yet — as time glides on, feel that the conquerors who 
cannot put down rebellion have a very uneasy reign. Answer 
me not as at Moleswieh, during the first struggle, but now, 
in the after-day, when reaction from struggle comes.” 

“ Upon my honour, ” answered the friend, “ I have had no 
reaction at all. I was cured entirely, when I had once seen 
Jessie again, another maids wife, mother to his child, happy 
in her marriage; and, whether she was changed or not,— 
very different from the sort of wife I should like to marry, 
now that I am no longer a village farrier.” 

“And, I remember, you spoke of some other girl whom it 
would suit you to marry. You have been long abroad from 
her. Do you ever think of her, — think of her still as your 
future wife? Can you love her? Can you, who have once 
loved so faithfully, love again?” 

“ I am sure of that. I love Emily better than I did when I 
left England. We correspond. She writes such nice letters.” 
Tom hesitated, blushed, and continued timidly, “I should 
like to show you one of her letters.” 

“Do.” 

Tom drew forth the last of such letters from his breast- 
■ pocket. 

Kenelm raised himself from the grass, took the letter, and 
read slowly, carefully, while Tom watched in vain for some 
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approving smile to brighten up the dark beauty of that 
melancholy face. 

Certainly it was the letter a man in love might show with 
pride to a friend: the letter of a lady, well educated, well 
brought up, evincing affection modestly, intelligence mod- 
estly too; the sort of letter in which a mother who loved her 
daughter, and approved the daughter’s choice, could not have 
suggested a correction. 

As Kenelin gave back the letter, his eyes met his friend’s. 
Those were eager eyes, — eyes hungering for praise. Kenelin ’s 
heart smote him for that worst of sins in friendship, — want 
of sympathy; and that uneasy heart forced to his lips con- 
gratulations, not perhaps quite sincere, but which amply sat- 
isfied the lover. In uttering them, Kenelm rose to his feet, 
threw his arm round his friend’s shoulder, and said, “ Are 
you not tired of this plaee, Tom? I am. Let us go back to 
England to-morrow.” Tom’s honest face brightened vividly. 
“ How selfish and egotistical I have been ! ” continued Kenelm ; 
“I ought to have thought more of you, your career, your 
marriage, — pardon me — ” 

“Pardon you, — pardon! Don’t I owe to you all,-— owe to 
you Emily herself? If you had never come to Graveleigli, 
never said, ‘Be my friend,’ what should I have been now? 
what — what?” 

The next day the two friends quitted Naples en route for 
England, not exchanging many words by the way. The old 
loquacious crotchety humour of Kenelm had deserted him. 
A duller companion than he was you could not have con- 
ceived. He might have been the hero of a young lady’s novel. 

It was only when they parted in London, that Kenelm 
evinced more secret purpose, more external emotion than 
one of his heraldic Daces shifting from the bed to the surface 
of a waveless pond. 

“If I have rightly understood you, Tom, all this change 
in you, all this cure of torturing regret, was wrought, — 
wrought lastingly,— wrought so as to leave you heart-free for 
the world’s actions and a home’s peace, on that eve when you 
saw her whose face till then had haunted you, another man’s 
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happy wife, and in so seeing her, either her face was changed 
or your heart became so.” 

“Quite true. I might express it otherwise, but the fact 
remains the same.” . 

“ God bless you, Tom; bless you in your career without, in 
your home within,” said Kenelm, wringing his friend’s hand 
at the door of the carriage that was to whirl to love and 
wealth and station the whilom bully of a village, along the 
iron groove of that contrivance which, though now the tritest 
of prosaic realities, seemed once too poetical for a poet’s 
wildest visions. 


CHAPTEE X. 

A winter’s evening at Moleswich. Very different from a 
winter sunset at Naples. It is intensely cold. There has been 
a slight fall of snow, accompanied with severe, bright, clean 
frost, a thin sprinkling of white on the pavements. Kenelm 
Chillingly entered the town on foot, no longer a knapsack 
on his back. Passing through the main street, he paused a 
moment at the door of Will Somers. The shop was closed. 
No, he would not stay there to ask in a roundabout way for 
news. He would go in straightforwardly and manfully to 
Grasmere. He would take the inmates there by surprise. 
The sooner he could bring Toni’s experience home to himself, 
the better. He had schooled his heart to rely on that experi- 
ence, and it brought him back the old elasticity of his stride. 
In his lofty carriage and buoyant face were again visible the 
old haughtiness of the indifferentism that keeps itself aloof 
from the turbulent emotions and conventional frivolities of 
those whom its philosophy pities and scorns. 

“Ha! ha! ” laughed he who like Swift never laughed aloud, 
and often laughed inaudibly. “Ha! ha! I shall exorcise 
the ghost of my grief. I shall never he haunted again. If 
that stormy creature whom love might have maddened into 
crime, if he were cured of love at once by a single visit to the 
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home of her whose face was changed to him, — for the smiles 
and the tears of it had become the property of another man, 
— how much more should I be left without a sear! I, the 
heir of the Chillinglys ! I, the kinsman of a Mi vers ! I, the 
pupil of a Welhy! I — I, Kenelm Chillingly, to be thus — 
thus — ” Here, in the midst, of his boastful soliloquy, the 
well-remembered brook rushed suddenly upon eye and ear, 
gleaming and moaning under the wintry moon. Kenelm 
Chillingly stopped, covered his face with his hands, and 
burst into a passion of tears. 

Recovering himself slowly, he went on along the path, 
every step of which was haunted by the form of Lily. 

He reached the garden gate of Grasmere, lifted the latch, 
and entered. As he did so, a man, touching his hat, rushed 
beside, and advanced before him, — the village postman. 
Kenelm drew back, allowing the man to pass to the door, and 
as he thus drew back, he caught a side view of lighted win- 
dows looking on the lawn, — the windows of the pleasant 
drawing-room in which he had first heard Lily speak of lier 
guardian. 

The postman left his letters, and regained the garden gate, 
while Kenelm still stood wistfully gazing on those lighted 
windows. He had, meanwhile, advanced along the whitened 
sward to the light, saying to himself, “Let me just see her 
and her happiness, and then I will knock boldly at the door, 
and say, 4 Good-evening, Mrs. Melville. 5 ” 

So Kenelm stole across the lawn, and, stationing himself 
at the angle of the wall, looked into the window. 

Melville, in dressing-robe and slippers, was seated alone 
by the fireside. His dog was lazily stretched on the hearth- 
rug. One by one the features of the room, as the scene of his 
vanished happiness, grew out from its stillness; the deli- 
cately tinted walls, the dwarf bookcase, with its feminine 
ornaments on the upper shelf; the piano standing in the same 
place. Lily’s own small low chair; that was not in its old 
place, hut thrust into a remote angle, as if it had passed 
into disuse. Melville was reading a letter, no doubt one of 
those which the postman had left. Surely the contents were 
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pleasant, for his fair face, always frankly expressive of emo* 
tion, "brightened wonderfully as he read on. Then he rose 
with a quick, brisk movement, and pulled the bell hastily. 

A neat maid-servant entered,- — a strange face to Kenelm. 
Melville gave her some brief message. “ He has had joyous 
news,” thought Kenelm. “He has sent for his wife that she 
may share his joy.” Presently the door opened, and entered 
not Lily, but Mrs. Cameron. 

She looked changed. Her natural quietude of mien and 
movement the same, indeed, but with more languor in it. 
Her hair had become gray. Melville was standing by the 
table as she approached him. He put the letter into her 
hands with a gay, proud smile, and looked over her shoulder 
while she read it, pointing with his finger as to some lines 
that should more emphatically claim her attention. 

When she had finished her face reflected his smile. They 
exchanged a hearty shake of the hand, as if in congratulation. 
“Ah,” thought Kenelm, “the letter is from Lily. She is 
abroad. Perhaps the birth of a first-born.” 

Just then Blanche, who had not been visible before, 
emerged from under the table, and as Melville reseated him- 
self by the fireside, sprang into his lap, rubbing herself 
against his breast. The expression of his face changed; he 
uttered some low exclamation. Mrs. Cameron took the creat- 
ure from his lap, stroking it quietly, carried it across the 
room, and put it outside the door. Then she seated herself 
beside the artist, placing her hand in his, and they conversed 
in low tones, till Melville’s face again grew bright, and again 
he took up the letter. 

A few minutes later the maid-servant entered with the tea- 
things, and after arranging them on the table approached the 
window. Kenelm retreated into the shade, the servant closed 
the shutters and drew the curtains; that scene of quiet home 
comfort vanished from the eyes of the looker-on. 

Kenelm felt strangely perplexed. What had become of 
Lily? was she indeed absent from her home? Had he con- 
jectured rightly that the letter which had evidently so glad' 
dened Melville was from her, or was it possible; — here a 
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thought of joy seized his heart and held him breathless — was 
it possible that, after all, she had not married her guardian; 
had found a home elsewhere, — was free? He moved on 
farther down the lawn, towards the water, that he might bet- 
ter bring before his sight that part of the irregular building 
iu which Lily formerly had her sleeping-chamber, and her 
“own — own room.” 

All was dark there; the shutters inexorably closed. The 
place with which the childlike girl had associated her most 
childlike fancies, taming and tending the honey-drinkers des- 
tined to pass into fairies, that fragile tenement was not closed 
against the winds and snows ; its doors were drearily open ; 
gaps in the delicate wire-work; of its dainty draperies a few 
tattered shreds hanging here and there ; and on the depopu- 
lated floor the moonbeams resting cold and ghostly. No 
spray from the tiny fountain; its basin chipped and moulder- 
ing ; the scanty waters therein frozen. Of all the pretty wild 
ones that Lily fancied she could tame, not one. Ah I yes, 
there was one, probably not of the old familiar number; a 
stranger that might have crept in for shelter from the first 
blasts of winter, and now clung to an angle in the farther 
wall, its Wings folded, — asleep, not dead. But Kenelm 
saw it not; he noticed only the general desolation of the spot. 

“Natural enough,” thought he. “She has outgrown all 
such. pretty silliness. A wife cannot remain a child. Still, 
if she had belonged to me — ” The thought choked even 
his inward, unspoken utterance. He turned away, paused a 
moment under the leafless boughs of the great willow still 
dipping into the brook, and then with impatient steps strode 
hack towards the garden gate. 

“No, — no, — iiq. I cannot now enter that house and ask 
for Mrs. Melville. Trial enough for one night to stand on 
the old ground. I will return to the town. I will call at 
Jessie’s, and there I can learn if she indeed be happy.” 

So he went on by the path along the brook side, the night 
momently colder and colder, and momently clearer and 
clearer, while the moon noiselessly glided into loftier heights. 
Wrapped in his abstracted thoughts, when he came to the spot 
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in which the path split in twain, he did not take that which 
led more directly to the town. His steps, naturally enough 
following the train of his thoughts, led him along the path 
with which the object of his thoughts was associated. He 
found himself on the burial-ground, and in front of the old 
ruined tomb with the effaced inscription. 

“Ah! child! child!” he murmured almost audibly, “what 
depths of woman tenderness lay concealed in thee ! In what 
loving sympathy with the past — sympathy only vouchsafed 
to the tenderest women and the highest poets — didst thou 
lay thy flowers on the tomb, to which thou didst give a 
poet’s history interpreted by a woman’s heart, little dream- 
ing that beneath the stone slept a hero of thine own fallen 
race.” 

He passed beneath the shadow of the yews, whose leaves no 
winter wind can strew, and paused at the ruined tomb, — no 
flower now on its stone, only a sprinkling of snow at the foot 
of it, — sprinklings of snow at the foot of each humbler grave- 
mound. Motionless in the frosty air rested the pointed 
church-spire, and through the frosty air, higher and higher 
up the arch of heaven, soared the unpausing moon. Around 
and below and above her, the stars which no science can 
number; yet not less difficult to number are the thoughts, 
desires, aspirations which, in a spaee of time briefer than a 
winter’s night, can pass through the infinite deeps of a human 
soul. 

From his stand by the Gothic tomb, Kenelm looked along 
the churchyard for the infant’s grave which Lily’s pious 
care had bordered with votive flowers. Yes, in that direc- 
tion there was still a gleam of colour; could it be of flowers 
in that biting winter time? — the moon is so deceptive, it 
silvers into the hue of the jessamines the green of the 
everlastings. 

He passed towards the white grave-mound. His sight had 
duped him; no pale flower, no green “everlasting” on its neg- 
lected border,— only brown mould, withered stalks, streaks 
of snow. 

“And yet,” he said sadly, “she told me she had never 
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broken a promise; and she had given a promise to the dying 
child. Ah! she is too happy now to think of the dead.” 

So murmuring, he was about to turn towards the town, 
when close by that child’s grave he saw another. Round that 
other there were pale “everlastings,” dwarfed blossoms of the 
laurestinus ; at the four angles the drooping bud of a Christ- 
mas rose; at the head of the grave was a white stone, its 
sharp edges cutting into the starlit air ; and on the head, in 
fresh letters, were inscribed these words : — 

To the Memory of 
L. M. 

Aged 17, 

Died October 29, A. D. 18 — , 

This stone, above the grave to which her mortal 
remains are consigned, heside that of an infant not 
more sinless, is consecrated by those who 
most mourn and miss her, 

Isabel CAMEitotr, 

Walter Melville. 

“ Suffer the little children to come unto mo. w 


CHAPTER XI. 

The nest morning Mr. Emlyn, passing from his garden to 
the town of Moleswieh, descried a human form stretched on 
the burial-ground, stirring restlessly but very slightly, as if 
with an involuntary shiver, and uttering broken sounds, very 
faintly heard, like the moans that a man in pain strives to 
suppress and cannot. 

The rector hastened to the spot. The man was lying, his 
face downward, on a grave-mound, not dead, not asleep. 

“Poor fellow overtaken by drink, I fear,” thought the 
gentle pastor; and as it was the habit of his mind to compas- 
sionate error even more than grief, he accosted the supposed 
sinner in very soothing tones — trying to raise him from the 
ground — and with very kindly words. 

Then the man lifted his face from its pillow on the grave- 
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mound, looked round kirn dreamily into the gray, blank air 
of the cheerless morn, and rose to his feet quietly and slowly. 

The vicar was startled; he recognized the face of him he 
had last seen in the magnificent affluence of health and 
strength. But the character of the face was changed,— so 
changed! its old serenity of expression, at once grave and 
sweet, succeeded by a wild trouble in the heavy eyelids and 
trembling lips. 

“ Mr. Chillingly, — you ! Is it possible?” 

“Varus, Varus,” exclaimed Kenelm, passionately, “what 
hast thou done with my legions? ” 

At that quotation of the well-known greeting of Augustus to 
his unfortunate general, the scholar recoiled. Had his young 
friend’s mind deserted him, — dazed, perhaps, by over-study? 

He was soon reassured; Kenelm’s face settled back into 
calm, though a dreary calm, like that df the wintry day. 

“I beg pardon, Mr. Einlyn; I had not quite shaken off the 
hold of a strange dream. I dreamed that I was worse off 
than Augustus : he did not lose the world when the legions 
he had trusted to another vanished into a grave.” 

Here Kenelm linked his arm in that of the rector,— on 
which he leaned rather heavily, — and drew him on from the 
burial-ground into the open space where the two paths met. 

“But how long have you returned to Moleswieh?” asked 
Emlyn; “and how came you to choose so damp a bed for your 
morning slumbers?” 

“The wintry cold crept into my veins when I stood in the 
burial-ground, and I was very weary; I had no sleep at night. 
Bo not let me take you out of your way; l am going on to 
Grasmere. So I see, by the record on a gravestone, that it is 
more than a year ago since Mr. Melville lost his wife.” 

“Wife? He never married.” 

“What! ’’ cried Kenelm. “Whose, then, is that grave- 
stone, — ‘L. M.’?” 

“Alas! it is our poor Lily’s.” 

“And she died unmarried?” 

As Kenelm said this he looked up, and the sun broke out 
from the gloomy haze of the morning. “I may claim thee, 
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then/’ lie thought within Lira self, “ claim thee as mine when 
we meet again.” 

“Unmarried; — yes,” resumed the vicar. “She was indeed 
betrothed to her guardian; they were to have been married 
in the autumn, on his return from the Ehine. He went there 
to paint on the spot itself his great picture, which is now so 
famous, — ‘Boland, the Hermit Knight, looking towards the 
convent lattice for a sight of the Holy Nun.’ Melville had 
scarcely gone before the symptoms of the disease which 
proved fatal to poor Lily betrayed themselves; they baffled 
all medical skill, — rapid decline. She was always very deli- 
cate, but no one detected in her the seeds of consumption. 
Melville only returned a day or two before her death. Dear 
childlike Lily ! how we all mourned for her ! — not least the 
poor, who believed in her fairy charms.” 

“And least of all, it appears, the man she was to have 
married.” 

“He?— -Melville? How can you wrong him so? His grief 
was intense — overpowering — for the time.” 

“For the time! what time?” muttered Kenelm, in tones 
too low for the pastor’s ear. 

They moved on silently. Mr. Emlyn resumed, — 

“You noticed the text on Lily’s gravestone — ‘Suffer the 
little children to come unto me’? She dictated it herself 
the day before she died. I was with her then, so I was at 
the last.” 

“Were you — were you — at the last — the last? Good- 
day, Mr. Emlyn; we are just in sight of the garden gate. 
And — excuse me — I wish to see Mr. Melville alone.” 

“Well, then, good-day; but if you are making any stay in 
the neighbourhood, will you not be our guest? We have a 
room at your service. ” 

“I thank you gratefully; but I return to London in an 
hour or so. Hold, a moment. You were with her at the 
last? She was resigned to die?” 

“Besigned! that is scarcely the word. The smile left upon 
her lips was not that of human resignation: it was the smile 
of a divine joy.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

u Yes, sir, Mr. Melville is at home in his studio. ” 

Kenelm followed the maid across the hall into a room not 
built at the date of Kenelm ’s former visits to the house : the 
artist, making Grasmere his chief residence after Lily's 
death, had added it at the back of the neglected place wherein 
Lily had encaged “the souls of infants unbaptized.” 

A lofty room, with a casement partially darkened, to the 
bleak north ; various sketches on the walls ; gaunt specimens 
of antique .furniture, and of gorgeous Italian silks, scattered 
about in confused disorder; one large picture on its easel 
curtained; another as large, and half finished, before which 
stood the painter. He turned quickly, as Kenelm entered 
the room unannounced, let fall brush and palette, came up to 
him eagerly, grasped his hand, drooped his head on Kenelm’ s 
shoulder, and said, in a voice struggling with evident and 
strong emotion, — 

“Since we parted, such grief! such a loss!” 

“ I know it ; I have seen her grave. Let us not speak of 
it. Why so needlessly revive your sorrow? So-so — your 
sanguine hopes are fulfilled : the world at last has done you 
justice? Emlyn tells me that you have painted a very famous 
picture.” 

Kenelm had seated himself as he thus spoke. The painter 
still stood with dejected attitude on the middle of the floor, 
and brushed his hand over his moistened eyes once or twice 
before he answered, “Yes, wait a moment, don’t talk of fame 
yet. Bear with me. The sudden sight of you unnerved me. ” 

The artist here seated himself also on an old worm-eaten 
Gothic chest, rumpling and chafing the golden or tinselled 
threads of the embroidered silk, so rare and so time-worn, 
flung over the Gothic chest, so rare also, and so worm-eaten. 

Kenelm looked through half-closed lids at the artist, and 
his lips, before slightly curved with a secret scorn, became 
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gravely compressed. In Melville’s struggle to conceal emo- 
tion the strong man recognized a strong man, — recognized, 
and yet only wondered; wondered how such a man, to whom 
Lily had pledged her hand, could so soon after the loss of 
Lily go on painting pictures, and care for any praise bestowed 
on a yard of canvas. 

In a very few minutes Melville recommenced conversation, 
— no more reference to Lily than if she had never existed. 
“Yes, my last picture has been indeed a success, — a reward 
complete, if tardy, for all the bitterness of former struggles 
made in vain, for the galling sense of injustice, the anguish 
of which only an artist knows, when unworthy rivals are 
ranked before him. 

“ * Foes quick to blame, and friends afraid to praise/ 

True that I have still much to encounter; the cliques still 
seek to disparage me, but between me and the cliques there 
stands at last the giant form of the public, and at last critics 
of graver weight than the cliques have deigned to accord to 
me a higher rank than even the public yet acknowledge. Ah, 
Mr. Chillingly, you do not profess to be a judge of paint- 
ings, but, excuse me, just look at this letter. I received it 
only last night from the greatest connoisseur of my art, cer- 
tainly in England, perhaps in Europe.” Here Melville drew, 
from the side-pocket of his picturesque moyen dge surtout, a 
letter signed by a name authoritative to all who, being paint- 
ers themselves, acknowledge authority in one who could no 
more paint a picture himself than Addison, the ablest critic 
of the g eatest poem modern Europe has produced, could 
have 1 written ten lines of the “Paradise Lost,” and thrust the 
letter into Kenelm’s hand. Kenelm read it listlessly, with 
an increased contempt for an artist who could so find in grat- 
ified vanity consolation for the life gone from earth. But, 
listlessly as he read the letter, the sincere and fervent enthu- 
siasm of the laudatory contents impressed him, and the pre- 
eminent authority of the signature could not be denied. 

The letter was written on the occasion of Melville’s recent 
election to the dignity of R.A., successor to a very great 
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artist whose death had created a vacancy in the Academy. 
He returned the letter to Melville, saying, “ This is the letter 
I saw you reading last night as I looted in at your window. 
Indeed, for a man who cares for the opinion of other men, 
this letter is very flattering; and for the painter who cares 
for money, it must he very pleasant to know by how many 
guineas every inch of his canvas may be covered.” Unable 
longer to control his passions of rage, of scorn, of agonizing 
grief, Kenelm then burst forth : “ Man, man, whom I once 
accepted as a teacher on human life, — a teacher to warm, to 
brighten, to exalt mine own indifferent, dreamy, slow-pulsed 
self! has not the one woman whom thou didst select out of 
this overcrowded world to be bone of thy bone, flesh of thy 
flesh, vanished evermore from the earth, — little more than a 
year since her voice was silenced, her heart ceased to beat? 
But how slight is such loss to thy life compared to the worth 
of a compliment that flatters thy vanity ! ” 

The artist rose to his feet with an indignant impulse. But 
the angry flush faded from his cheek as he looked on the 
countenance of his rebuker. He walked up to him, and at- 
tempted to take his hand, but Kenelm snatched it scornfully 
from his grasp. 

“Poor friend,” said Melville, sadly and soothingly, “I did 
not think you loved her thus deeply. Pardon me.” He 
drew a chair close to Kenelm’ s, and after a brief pause went 
on thus, in very earnest tones, “I am not so heartless, not 
so forgetful of my loss as you suppose. But reflect, you have 
but just learned of her death, you are under the first shock 
of grief. More than a year has been given to me for gradual 
submission to the decree of Heaven. How listen to me, and 
try to listen calmly. , I am many years older than you: X 
ought to know better the conditions on which man holds the 
tenure of life. Life is composite, many-sided : nature does 
not permit it to be lastingly monopolized by a single passion, 
or while yet in the prime of its strength to be lastingly 
blighted by a single sorrow. Survey the great mass of our 
common race, engaged in the various callings, some the hum- 
blest, some the loftiest, by which the business of the world ia 
34 
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carried on, — can you justly despise as heartless the poor tra- 
der, or the great statesman, when it may be but a few days 
after the loss of some one nearest and dearest to his heart, 
the trader reopens his shop, the statesman reappears in his 
office? But in me, the votary of art, in me you behold but 
the weakness of gratified vanity; if I feel joy in the hope 
that my art may triumph, and my country may add my name 
to the list of those who contribute to her renown, where and 
when ever lived an artist not sustained by that hope, in priva- 
tion, in sickness, in the sorrows he must share with his kind? 
Nor is this hope that of a feminine vanity, a sicklier craving 
for applause ; it identifies itself with glorious services to our 
land, to our race, to the children of all after time. Our art 
cannot triumph, our name cannot live, unless we achieve a 
something that tends to beautify or ennoble the world in 
which we accept the common heritage of toil and of sorrow, 
in order therefrom to work out for successive multitudes a 
recreation and a joy.” 

While the artist thus spoke Kenelm lifted towards his face 
eyes charged with suppressed tears. And the face, kindling 
as the artist vindicated himself from the young man’s bitter 
charge, became touchingly sweet in its grave expression at 
the close of the not ignoble defence. 

“ Enough,” said Kenelm, rising. “There is a ring of truth 
in what you say. I can conceive the artist’s, the poet’s es- 
cape from this world, when all therein is death and winter, 
into the world he creates and colours at his will with the 
hues of summer. So, too, I can conceive how the man whose 
life is sternly fitted into the grooves of a trader’s calling, or a 
statesman’s duties, is borne on by the force of custom, afar 
from such brief halting-spot as a grave. But I am no poet, 
no artist, no trader, no statesman; I have no calling, my life 
is fixed into no grooves. Adieu.” 

“Hold a moment. Not now, but somewhat later, ask your- 
self whether any life can be permitted to wander in space, a 
monad detached from the lives of others. Into some groove 
or other, sooner or later, it must settle, and be borne on obe- 
dient to the laws of Nature and the responsibility to God.” 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

Ken-elm went back alone, and with downcast looks, through 
the desolate, flowerless garden, when at the other side of the 
gate a light touch was laid on his arm. He looked up, and 
recognized Mrs. Cameron. 

“I saw you,” she said, “from my window coming to the 
house, and I have been waiting for you here. I wished to 
speak to you alone. Allow me to walk beside you.” 

Kenelm inclined his head assentingly, but made no answer. 

They were nearly midway between the cottage and the 
burial-ground when Mrs. Cameron resumed, her tones quick 
and agitated, contrasting her habitual languid quietude, — 

“I have a great weight on my mind; it ought not to be re- 
morse. I acted as I thought in my conscience for the best. 
But oil, Mr. Chillingly, if I erred, — if I judged wrongly, — 
do say yon at least forgive me.” She seized his hand, press- 
ing it convulsively. Kenelm muttered inaudibly : a sort of 
dreary stupor had succeeded to the intense excitement of 
grief. Mrs. Cameron went on, — 

“You could not have married Lily; you know you could 
not. The secret of her birth could not, in honour, have been 
concealed from your parents. They could not have consented 
to your marriage; and even if you had persisted, without 
that consent and in spite of that secret, to press for it, — even 
had she been yours — ” 

“Might she not be living now?” cried Kenelm, fiercely. 

“No, — no; the secret must have come out. The cruel 
world would have discovered it; it would have reached her 
ears. The shame of it would have killed her. How bitter 
then would have been her short interval of life! As it is, 
she passed away, — resigned and happy. But I own that I 
did not, could not, understand her, could not believe her feel- 
ing for you to be so deep. .1 did think that when she knew 
her own heart she would find that love for her guardian was 
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its strongest affection. She assented, apparently without a 
pang, to become his wife ; and she seemed always so fond of | 

him, and what girl would not be? But I was mistaken, — • ! 

deceived. From the day you saw her last, she began to fade- 
away; but then Walter left a few days after, and I thought j 

that it was his absence she mourned. She never owned to 
me that it was yours, — never till too late, — too late, — just 
when my sad letter had summoned him back, only three days 
before she died. Had I known earlier, while yet there was 
hope of recovery, I must have written to you, even though 
the obstacles to your union with her remained the same. Oh, 
again I implore you, say that if I erred you forgive me. She 
did, kissing me so tenderly. She did forgive me. Will not 
you? It would have been her wish.” 

“Her wish? Do you think I could disobey it? I know 
not if I have anything to forgive. If I have, now could I j 

not forgive one who loved her? God comfort us both.” 

He bent down and kissed Mrs. Cameron’s forehead. The 
poor woman threw her arm gratefully, lovingly round him, 
and burst into tears. 

When she had recovered her emotion, she said, — 

“ And now, it is with so much lighter a heart that I can 
fulfil her commission to you. But, before I place this in 
your hands, can you make me one promise? Never tell 
Melville how she loved you. She was so careful he should 
never guess that. And if he knew it was the thought of 
union with him which had killed her, he would never smile 
again.” j 

“You would not ask such a promise if you could guess how I 

sacred from all the world I hold the secret that you confide 
to me. By that secret the grave is changed into an altar. 

Our bridals now are ordy a while deferred.” 

Mrs. Cameron placed a letter in Kenelm’s hand, and mur- 
muring in accents broken by a sob, “She gave it to me the 
day before hex last,” left him, and with quick vacillating ? 

steps hurried back towards the cottage. She now understood | 

him,, at last, too well not to feel that on opening that letter he ? 

must be alone with the dead. 1 
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It is strange that we need have so little practical house* 
hold knowledge of each other to be in love. Never till then 
had Kenelm’s eyes rested upon Lily’s handwriting. And 
he now gazed at the formal address on the envelope with a 
sort of awe. Unknown handwriting coming to him from an 
unknown world, — delicate, tremulous handwriting, — hand- 
writing not of one grown up, yet not of a child who had long 
to live. 

He turned the envelope over and over, — not impatiently, 
as does the lover w r hose heart beats at the sound of the ap- 
proaching footstep, but lingeringly, timidly. He would not 
break the seal. 

He was now so near the burial-ground. Where should the 
first letter ever received from her — the sole letter he ever 
could receive — be so reverentially, lovingly read, as at her 
grave? 

He walked on to the burial-ground, sat down by the grave, 
broke the envelope; a poor little ring, with a poor little single 
turquoise, rolled out and rested at his feet. The letter 
contained only these words, — - 

The ring comes back to you. I could not live to marry another. I 
never knew how I loved you — till, till I began to pray that you might 
not love me too much. Darling ! darling 1 good-by, darling 1 

Lily. 

Don’t let Lion ever see this, or evgr know what it says to you. He is so 
good, and deserves to be so happy. Do you remember the day of the 
ring ? Darling 1 darling I 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Somewhat more than another year has rolled away. It is 
early spring in London. The trees in the park and squares 
are budding into leaf and blossom. Leopold Travers has had 
a brief but serious conversation with his daughter, and is? 
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now gone forth on horseback. Handsome and graceful still, 
Leopold Travers when in London is pleased to find himself 
scarcely less the fashion with the young than he was when 
himself in youth. He is now riding along the banks of the 
Serpentine, no one better mounted, better dressed, better look- 
ing, or talking with greater fluency on the topics which interest 
his companions. 

Cecilia is in the smaller drawing-room, which is exclusively 
appropriated to her use, alone with Lady Glenalvon. 

Lady Glenalvon. — “ I own, my dear, dear Cecilia, that I 
arrange myself at last on the side of your father. How ear- 
nestly at one time I had hoped that ICenelm Chillingly might 
woo and win the bride that seemed to me most fitted to adorn 
and to cheer his life, I need not say. But when at Exrnund- 
ham he asked me to‘ befriend his choice of another, to recon- 
cile his mother to that choice, — evidently not a suitable one, 
— I gave him up. And though that affair is at an end, he 
Seems little likely ever to settle down to practical duties and 
domestic habits, an idle wanderer over the face of the earth, 
only heard of in remote places and with strange companions. 
Perhaps he may never return to England.” 

Cecilia. — “He is in England now, and in London.” 

Lady Glenalvon. — “ You amaze me ! Who told you so?” 

Cecilia. — “ His father, who is with him. Sir Peter called 
yesterday, and spoke to me so kindly.” Cecilia here turned 
aside her face to conceal the "tears that had started to her 
eyes. / 

Lady Glenalvon. — “ Did Mr. Travers see Sir Peter?” 

Cecilia. — “Yes; and I think it was something that passed 
between them which made my father speak to me — for the 
first time— almost sternly.” 

Lady Glenalvon. — “In urging Chillingly Gordon’s suit? ” 

Cecilia. — “ Commanding me to reconsider my rejection of 
it. He has contrived to fascinate my father.” 

Lady Glenalvon. — “So he has me. Of course you might 
choose among other candidates for your hand one of much 
higher worldly rank, of much larger fortune; yet, as you 
have already rejected them, Gordon’s merits become still 
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more entitled to a fair hearing. He has already leaped into 
a position that mere rank and mere wealth cannot attain. 
Men of all parties speak highly of his parliamentary abilities. 
He is already marked in public opinion as a coming man,-— a 
future minister of the highest grade. He has youth and good 
looks; his moral character is without a blemish: yet his 
manners are so free from affected austerity, so frank, so gen- 
ial. Any woman might be pleased with his companionship; 
and you, with your intellect, your culture, — you, so born for 
high station, — you of all women might be proud to partake 
the anxieties of his career and the rewards of his ambition.” 

Cecilia (clasping her hands tightly together). — “ I cannot, 
I cannot. He may be all you say,— I know nothing against 
Mr. Chillingly Gordon, — but my whole nature is antagonis- 
tic to his, and even were it not so — ” 

She stopped abruptly, a deep blush warming up her fair 
face, and retreating to leave it coldly pale. 

Lady Glenal von (tenderly kissing her). — “You have 
not, then, even yet conquered the first maiden fancy; the un- 
grateful one is still remembered?” 

Cecilia bowed her head on her friend’s breast, and mur- 
mured imploringly, “Don’t speak against him; he has been 
so unhappy. How much he must have loved!” 

“But it is not you whom he loved.” 

“ Something here, something at my heart, tells me that he 
will love me yet; and, if not, I am contented to be his 
friend.” 


CHAPTER XY. 

While the conversation just related took place between 
Cecilia and Lady Glenal von, Chillingly Gordon was seated 
alone with Mivers in the comfortable apartment of the cyni- 
cal old bachelor. Gordon had breakfasted with his kinsman, 
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but that meal was long over; the two men having found 
much to talk about on matters very interesting to the younger, 
nor without interest to the elder one. 

It is true that Chillingly Gordon had, within the very short 
space of time that had elapsed since his entrance into the 
House of Commons, achieved one of those reputations which 
mark out a man for early admission into the progressive ca- 
reer of office, — not a very showy reputation, but a very solid 
one. He had none of the gifts of the genuine orator, no en- 
thusiasm, no imagination, no imprudent bursts of fiery words 
from a passionate heart. But he had all the gifts of an ex- 
ceedingly telling speaker, — a clear metallic voice; well-bred, 
appropriate action, not less dignified for being somewhat too 
quiet; readiness for extempore replies; industry and method 
for prepared' expositions of principle or fact. But his princi- 
pal merit with the chiefs of the assembly was in the strong 
good sense and worldly tact which made him a safe speaker. 
For this merit he was largely indebted to his frequent confer- 
ences with Chillingly Mivers. That gentleman, whether 
owing to his social qualities or to the influence of “ The Lon- 
doner ” on public opinion, enjoyed an intimate acquaintance 
with the chiefs of all parties, and was up to his ears in the 
wisdom of the world. “ Nothing,” he would say, “hurts a 
young Parliamentary speaker like violence in opinion, one 
way or the other. Shun it. Always allow that much may 
be said on both sides. When the chiefs of your own side 
suddenly adopt a violence, you can go with them or against 
them, according as best suits your own book.” 

“So,” said Mivers, reclined on his sofa, and approaching 
the end of his second Trabuco (he never allowed himself 
more than two), “so I think we have pretty well settled the 
tone you must take in your speech to-night. It is a great 
occasion.” 

“True. It is the first time in which the debate has been 
arranged so that I may speak at ten o’clock or later. That 
in itself is a great leap; and it is a Cabinet minister whom I 
am to answer,— -luckily, he is a very dull fellow. Do you 
think I might hazard a joke, — at least a witticism ? ” 
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“At his expense? Decidedly not. Though his office com- 
pels him to introduce this measure, he was by no means in 
its favour when it was discussed in the Cabinet ; and though, 
as you say, he is dull, it is precisely that sort of dulness 
which is essential to the formation of every respectable Cab- 
inet. Joke at him, indeed ! Learn that gentle dulness never 
loves a joke — at its own expense. Y ain man! seize tlie oc- 
casion which your blame of his measure affords you to secure 
his praise of yourself; compliment him. Enough of polities. 
It never does to think too much over what one has already 
decided to say. Brooding over it, one may become too much 
in earnest, and commit an indiscretion. So Kenelm has 
come back?” 

“Yes. I heard that news last night, at White’s, from 
Travers. Sir Peter had called on Travers.” 

“Travers still favours your suit to the heiress?” 

“ More, I think, than ever. Success in Parliament has 
great effect on a man who has success in fashion and respects 
the opinion of clubs. But last night he was unusually cor- 
dial. Between you and me, I think he is a little afraid that 
Kenelm may yet be my rival. I gathered that from a hint 
he let fall of the unwelcome nature of Sir Peter’s talk to 
him.” ; 

“Why has Travers conceived a dislike to poor Kenelm? 
He seemed partial enough to him once.” 

“ Ay, but not as a son-in-law, even before I had a chance of 
becoming so. And when, after Kenelm appeared at Exmund- 
ham, while Travers was staying there, Travers learned, I 
suppose from Lady Chillingly, that Kenelm had fallen in 
love with and wanted to marry some other girl, who it seems 
rejected him ; and still more when he heard that Kenelm had 
been subsequently travelling on the Continent in company 
with a low-lived fellow, the drunken, riotous son of a farrier, 
you may well conceive how so polished and sensible a man as 
Leopold Travers would dislike the idea of giving his daughter 
to one so little likely to make an agreeable son-in-law. Bah! 
I have no fear of Kenelm. By the way, did Sir Peter say if 
Kenelm had quite recovered his health? He was at death’s 
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door some eighteen months ago, when Sir Peter and Lady 
Chillingly were summoned to town by the doctors.” 

“ My dear Gordon, I fear there is no chance of your succes- 
sion to Exmundham. Sir Peter says that his wandering 
Hercules is as stalwart as ever, and more equable in tempera- 
ment, more taciturn and grave, — in short, less odd. But 
when you say you have no fear of Kenelm’s rivalry, do you 
mean only as to Cecilia Travers?” 

“Neither as to that nor as to anything in life; and as to 
the succession to Exmundham, it is his to leave as he pleases, 
and I have cause to think he would never leave it to me. 
More likely to Parson John or the parson’s son, — or why not 
to yourself? I often think that for the prizes immediately 
set before my ambition I am better off without land : land is 
a great obfuscator.” 

“Humph, there is some truth in that. Yet the fear of land 
and obfuscation does not seem to operate against your suit to 
Cecilia Travers?” 

“Her father is likely enough to live till I maybe contented 
to “rest and be thankful ’ in the Upper House; and I should 
not like to be a landless peer.” 

“You are right there; but I should tell you that, now 
Kenelm has come back, Sir Peter has set his heart on his 
son’s being your; rival.” 

“For Cecilia?” 

“Perhaps; but certainly for Parliamentary reputation. 
The senior member for the county means to retire, and Sir 
Peter has been urged to allow his son to be brought forward, 
—from what I hear, with the certainty of success.” 

“What! in spite of that wonderful speech of his on coming 
of age? ” 

“Pooh! that is now understood to have been but a bad joke 
on the new ideas, and their organs, including ‘The Londoner. ’ 
But if Kenelm does come into the House, it will not be on 
your side of the question; and unless I greatly overrate his 
abilities — which very likely I do — he will not he a rival to 
despise. Except, indeed, that he may have one fault which in 
the present day would be enough to unfit him for public life.” 
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“ And what is that fault? ” 

“Treason to the blood of the Chillinglys. This is the age, 
in England, when one cannot be too much of a Chillingly. I 
fear that if Kenelm does become bewildered by a political 
abstraction,— call it, no matter what, say, f love of his coun- 
try,’ or some such old-fashioned crotchet, — I fear, I greatly 
fear, that he may be — in earnest.” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

It was a field night in the House of Commons, — an ad-’ 
journed debate, opened by George Belvoir, who had been, the 
last two years, very slowly creeping on in the favour, or 
rather the indulgence of the House, and more than justifying 
Kenelm’ s prediction of his career. Heir to a noble name 
and vast estates, extremely hard-working, very well in- 
formed, it was impossible that he should not creep on. That 
night he spoke sensibly enough, assisting his memory by fre- 
quent references to his notes; listened to courteously, and 
greeted with a faint “Hear, hear!” of relief when he had 
done. 

Then the House gradually thinned till nine o’clock, at 
which hour it became very rapidly crowded. A Cabinet min- 
ister had solemnly risen, deposited on the table before him a 
formidable array of printed papers, including a corpulent 
blue-book. Leaning his arm on the red box, he commenced 
with this awe-compelling sentence, — 

“Sir, I join issue with the right honourable gentleman op- 
posite. He says this is not raised as a party question. I 
deny it. Her Majesty’s Government are put upon their 
trial.” 

Here there were cheers, so loudly, and so rarely greeting a 
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speecli from that Cabinet minister, that he was put out, and 
had much to “hum” aud to “ha,” before he could recover the 
thread of his speech. Then he went on, with unbroken but 
lethargic fluency; read long extracts from the public papers, 
inflicted a whole page from the blue-book, wound up with a 
peroration of respectable platitudes, glanced at the clock, saw 
that he had completed the hour which a Cabinet minister who 
does not profess to be oratorical is expected to speak, but not 
to exceed; and sat down. 

Up rose a crowd of eager faces, from which the Speaker, as 
previously arranged with the party whips, selected one, — a 
young face, hardy, intelligent, emotionless. 

f need not say that it was the face of Chillingly Gordon. 

His position that night was one that required dexterous 
management and delicate tact. He habitually supported the 
Government; his speeches had been hitherto in their favour. 
On this occasion he differed from the Government. The 
difference was known to the chiefs of the Opposition, and 
Hence the arrangement of the whips, that he should speak for 
the first time after ten o’clock, and for the first time in reply 
to a Cabinet minister. It is a position in which a young party 
man makes or mars his future. Chillingly Gordon spoke 
from the third row behind the Government; he had been duly 
cautioned by Mivers not to affect a conceited independence, 
or an adhesion to “violence” in ultra-liberal opinions, by 
seating himself below the gangway. Speaking thus, amid 
the rank and file of the Ministerial supporters, any opinion at 
variance with the mouthpieces of the Treasury Bench -would be 
sure to produce a more effective sensation than if delivered 
from the ranks of the mutinous Bashi Bazouks divided by the 
gangway from better disciplined forces. His first brief sen- 
tences enthralled the House, conciliated the Ministerial side, 
kept the Opposition side in suspense. The -whole speech 
was, indeed, felicitously adroit, and especially in this, that, 
while in opposition to the Government as a whole, it ex- 
pressed the opinions of a powerful section of the Cabinet, 
which, though at present a minority, yet being the most en- 
amoured of a Hew Idea, the progress of the age would proba- 
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bly render a safe investment for the confidence which honest 
Gordon reposed in its chance of beating its colleagues. 

It was not, however, till Gordon had concluded that the 
cheers of his audience — impulsive and hearty as are the 
cheers of that assembly when the evidence of intellect is un- 
mistakable — made manifest to the gallery and the reporters 
the full effect of the speech he had delivered. The chief of 
the Opposition whispered to his next neighbour, “I wish we 
could get that man.” The Cabinet minister whom Gordon 
had answered — more pleased with a personal compliment to 
himself than displeased with an attack on the measure his 
office compelled him to advocate — whispered to his chief, 
“That is a man we must not lose.” 

Two gentlemen in the Speaker’s gallery, who had sat there 
from the opening of the debate, now quitted their places. 
Coming into the lobby, they found themselves commingled 
with a crowd of members who had also quitted their seats, 
after Gordon’s speech, in order to discuss its merits, as they 
gathered round the refreshment table for oranges or soda- 
water. Among them was George Belvoir, who, on sight of 
the younger of the two gentlemen issuing from the Speaker’s 
gallery, accosted him with friendly greeting,— 

“Ha! Chillingly, how are you? Did mot know you were in 
town. Been here all the evening? Yes; very good debate. 
How did you like Gordon’s speech?” 

“I liked yours much better.” 

“Mine! ” cried George, very much flattered and very much 
surprised. “ Oh, mine was a mere humdrum affair, a plain 
statement of the reasons for the vote I should give. And 
Gordon’s was anything but that. You did not like bis 
opinions?” 

“ I don’t know what his opinions are. But I did not like 
his ideas.” 

“I don’t quite understand you. What ideas?” 

“ The new ones ; by which it is shown how rapidly a great 
state can be made small.” 

Here Mr. Belvoir was taken aside by a brother member, on 
an important matter to be brought before the committee on 
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salmon fisheries, on which they both served; and Kenelm, 
with his companion, Sir Peter, threaded his way through the 
crowded lobby and disappeared. Emerging into the broad 
space, with its lofty clock-tower, Sir Peter halted, and point- 
ing towards the old Abbey, half in shadow, half in light, 
under the tranquil moonbeams, said, — 

“ It tells much for the duration of a people when it accords 
with the instinct of immortality in a man; when an honoured 
tomb is deemed recompense for the toils and dangers of a 
noble life. How much of the history of England Nelson 
summed up in the simple words, — ‘Victory or Westminster 
Abbey.’ ” 

“Admirably expressed, my dear father,” said Kenelm, 
briefly. 

“I agree with your remark, which I overheard, on Gordon’s 
speech,” resumed Sir Peter. “It was wonderfully clever; 
yet I should have been sorry to hear you speak it. It is not 
by such sentiments that Nelsons become great. If such sen- 
timents should ever be national, the cry will not be ‘Victory 
or Westminster Abbey!’ but ‘Defeat and the Three per 
Cents'! ’ ” 

Pleased with his own unwonted animation, and with the 
sympathizing half-smile on his son’s taciturn lips, Sir Peter 
then proceeded more immediately to the subjects which 
pressed upon his heart. Gordon’s success in Parliament, 
Gordon’s suit to Cecilia Travers, favoured, as Sir Peter had 
learned, by her father, rejected as yet by herself, were some- 
how inseparably mixed up in Sir Peter’s mind and his words, 
as he sought to kindle his son’s emulation. He dwelt on the 
obligations which a country imposed on its citizens, espe- 
cially on the young and vigorous generation to which the des- 
tinies of those to follow were intrusted ; and with these stern 
obligations he combined all the cheering and tender associa- 
tions which an English public man connects with an English 
home; the wife with a smile to soothe the cares, and a mind 
to share the aspirations, of a life that must go through labour 
to achieve renown; thus, in all he said, binding together, as 
if they could not be disparted, Ambition and Cecilia. 
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His son did not interrupt him by a word, Sir Peter in his 
eagerness not noticing that Kenelm had drawn him aside 
from the direct thoroughfare, and had now made halt in the 
middle of Westminster bridge, bending over the massive par- 
apet and gazing abstractedly upon the waves of the starlit 
river. On the right the stately length of the people’s legis- 
lative palace, so new in its date, so elaborately in each detail 
ancient in its form, stretching on towards the lowly and 
jagged roofs of penury and crime. Well might these be so 
near to the halls of a people’s legislative palace: near to the 
heart of every legislator for a people must be the mighty 
problem how to increase a people’s splendour and its virtue, 
and how to diminish its penury, and its crime. 

“How strange it is,” said Kenelm, still bending over the 
parapet, “that throughout all my desultory wanderings I 
have ever been attracted towards the sight and the sound of 
running waters, even those of the humblest rill! Of what 
thoughts, of what dreams, of what memories, colouring the 
history of my past, the waves of the humblest rill could 
speak, were the waves themselves not such supreme philoso- 
phers, — roused indeed on their surface, vexed by a check to 
their own course, but so indifferent to all that makes gloom 
or death to the mortals who think and dream and feel beside 
their banks.” 

“Bless me,” said Peter to himself, “the boy has got back 
to his old vein of humours and melancholies. He has not 
heard a word I have been saying. Travers is right. He 
will never do anything in life. Why did I christen him 
Kenelm? he might as well have been christened Peter.” 
Still, loth to own that his eloquence had been expended in 
vain and that the wish of his heart was doomed to expire dis- 
appointed, Sir Peter said aloud, ‘‘You have not listened to 
what I said; Kenelm, you grieve me.” 

“Grieve you! you! do not say that, Father, dear Father. 
Listen to you! Every word you have said has sunk into the 
deepest deep of my heart. Pardon my foolish, purposeless 
snatch of talk to myself: it is but my way, only my way, 
dear Father!” 
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“Boy, boy,” cried Sir Peter, with tears in his voice, “if 
you could get out of those odd ways of yours I should be so 
thankful But if you cannot, nothing you can do shall grieve 
me. Only, let me say this; running waters have had a great 
charm, for you. With a humble rill you associate thoughts, 
dreams, memories in your past. But now you halt by the 
stream of the mighty river: before you the senate of an em- 
pire wider than Alexander’s; behind you the market of a 
commerce to which that of Tyre was a pitiful trade. Look 
farther down, those squalid hovels, how much there to re- 
deem or to remedy; and out of sight, but not very distant, 
the nation’s Walhalia, ‘Victory or Westminster Abbey! ’ The 
humble rill has witnessed your past. Has the mighty river 
no effect on your future? The rill keeps no record of your 
past: shall the river keep no record of your future? Ah, 
boy, boy, I see you are dreaming still,-— no use talking. Let 
us go home.” 

“I was not dreaming, I was telling myself that the time 
had come to replace the old Kenelm with the new ideas, by a 
new Kenelm with the Ideas of Old. Ah! perhaps we must, 
— at whatever cost to ourselves, — we must go through the 
romance of life before we clearly detect what is grand in its 
realities. I can no longer lament that I stand estranged 
from the objects and pursuits of my race. I have learned 
how much I have with them in common. I have known love ; 
I have known sorrow.” 

Kenelm paused a moment, only a moment, then lifted the 
head which, during that pause, had drooped, and stood erect 
at the full height of his stature, startling his father by the 
change that had passed over his face; lip, eye, his whole 
aspect, eloquent with a resolute enthusiasm, too grave to be 
the flash of a passing moment. 

“Ay, ay,” he said, “Victory or Westminster Abbey! The 
world is a battle-field in which the worst wounded are the 
deserters, stricken as they seek to fly, and hushing the groans 
that would betray the secret of their inglorious hiding-place. 
The pain of wounds received in the thick of the fight is 
scarcely felt in the joy of service to some honoured cause, 
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and is amply atoned by the reverence for noble scars. My 
choice is made. Not that of deserter, that of soldier in the 

ranks.” 

“It will not be long before yon rise from the ranks, my 
boy, if you hold fast to the Idea of Old, symbolized in the 
English battle-cry, ‘Victory or Westminster Abbey.’” 

So saying, Sir Peter took his son’s arm, leaning on it 
proudly; and so, into the crowded thoroughfares, from the 
halting-place on the modern bridge that spans the legendary 
river, passes the Man of the Young Generation to fates be- 
yond the verge of the horizon to which the eyes of my gener- 
ation must limit their wistful gaze. 
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most accomplished gentleman of our time. Will you, then, allow him 
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and to boast the honour of your friendship ? 

Believe me, my dear Count d’Orsay, with the sincerest regard, 

Yours, very faithfully and truly, 


E. B. L. 
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In the Prefaces to this edition of mj works, I have occa- 
sionally so far availed myself of that privilege of self-criti- 
cism which the French comic writer M. Picord maintains 
or exemplifies in the collection of his plays, — as, if not 
actually to sit in judgment on my own performances, still 
to insinuate some excuse for their faults by extenuatory 
depositions as to their character and intentions. Indeed, a 
writer looking back to the past is unconsciously inclined to 
think that he may separate himself from those children of 
his brain which have long gone forth to the world ; and 
though he may not expatiate on the merits his paternal 
affection would ascribe to them, that he may speak at 
least of the mode in which they were trained and reared, 
— of the hopes he cherished, or the objects he entertained, 
when he finally dismissed them to the opinions of others 
and the ordeal of Fate or Time. 

For my part, I own that even when I have thought but 
little of the value of a work, I have always felt an interest 
in the author’s account of its origin and formation ; and 
willing to suppose that what thus affords a gratification to 
my own curiosity may not be wholly unattractive to others, 
I shall thus continue from time to time to play the Showman 
to my own machinery, and explain the principle of the 
mainspring and the movement of the wheels. 

This novel was begun somewhere in the third year of 
my authorship, and completed in the fourth. It was, 
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therefore, composed almost simultaneously with “ Eugene 
Aram,” and afforded to me at least some relief from the 
gloom of that village tragedy. It is needless to observe 
how dissimilar in point of scene, character, and fable the 
one is from the other; yet they are alike in this, — that 
both attempt to deal with one of the most striking prob- 
lems in the spiritual history of man ; namely, the frustra- 
tion or abuse of power in a superior intellect originally 
inclined to good. Perhaps there is no problem that more 
fascinates the attention of a man of some earnestness at 
that period of his life when his eye first disengages 
itself from the external phenomena around him., and his 
curiosity leads him to examine the cause and account for 
the effect; when, to cite reverently the words of the wisest, 
“ He applies his heart to know and to search, and to seek 
out wisdom and the reason of things, and to know the 
wickedness of folly, even of foolishness and madness.” 

In “ Eugene Aram,” the natural career of genius is 
arrested by a single crime ; in “ Godolphin,” a mind of 
inferior order, but more fanciful colouring, is wasted away 
by the indulgence of those morbid sentiments which are the 
nourishment of egotism, and the gradual influence of the 
frivolities which make the business of the idle. Here, 
the Demon tempts or destroys the hermit in his solitary 
cell ; there, he glides amidst the pomps and vanities of the 
world, and whispers away the soul in the voice of his soft 
familiars, Indolence and Pleasure. 

Of all my numerous novels, “ Pelham ” and u Godolphin ” 
are the only ones which take their absolute groundwork in 
what is called “ The Fashionable World.” I have sought 
in each to make the general composition in some harmony 
with the principal figure in the foreground. Pelham is 
represented as almost wholly unsusceptible to the more 
poetical influences. He has the physical compound, which, 
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versatile and joyous, amalgamates easily with the world ; 
he views life with the lenient philosophy that Horace com- 
mends in Aristippus ; he laughs at the follies he shares, 
and is ever ready to turn into uses ultimately (if indi- 
rectly) serious the frivolities that only serve to sharpen 
his wit, and augment that peculiar expression which we 
term “ knowledge of the world.” In a word, dispel all his 
fopperies, real or assumed, he is still the active man of 
crowds and cities, determined to succeed, and gifted with 
the ordinary qualities of success. Godolphin, on the con- 
trary, is the man of poetical temperament, out of his place 
alike among the trifling idlers and the bustling actors of 
the world ; wanting the stimulus of necessity, or the higher 
motive which springs from benevolence, to give energy to 
his powers or definite purpose to his fluctuating desires; 
not strong enough to break the bonds that confine his 
genius, not supple enough to accommodate its movements 
to their purpose. He is the moral antipodes to Pelham, 
In evading the struggles of the world, he grows indifferent 
to its duties ; he strives with no obstacles ; he can triumph 
in no career. Kepresented as possessing mental qualities 
of a higher and a richer nature than those to which Pelham 
can pretend, he is also represented as very inferior to him 
in constitution of character, and he is certainly a more 
ordinary type of the intellectual trifler. 

The characters grouped around Godolphin are those with 
which such a man usually associates his life. They are 
designed to have a certain grace, a certain harmony with 
one form or the other of his two-fold temperament ; namely, 
either its conventional elegance of taste or its constitutional 
poetry of idea. But all alike are brought under varying 
operations of similar influences; for whether in Saville, 
Constance, Fanny, or Lueilla, the picture presented is 
still the picture of gifts misapplied, of life misunderstood. 
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The Preacher who exclaimed “ Vanity of vanities! all 
is vanity” perhaps solved his own mournful saying, 
when he added elsewhere, “ This only have I found, that 
God made men upright, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” 

This work was first published anonymously, and for that 
reason perhaps it has been slow in attaining to its rightful 
Station amongst its brethren, whose parentage at first was 
openly acknowledged. If compared with “Pelham” it 
might lose, at the first glance, but would perhaps gain on 
any attentive reperusal. 

For although it must follow from the inherent difference 
in the design of the two works thus referred to that in 
“ Godolphin ” there can be little of the satire or vivacity 
which have given popularity to its predecessor, yet, on the 
other hand, in “Godolphin” there ought to be a more 
faithful illustration of the even polish that belongs to 
luxurious life, of the satiety that pleasure inflicts upon 
such of its votaries as are worthy of a higher service. 
The subject selected cannot admit the same facility for 
observation of things that lie on the surface; but it may 
well lend itself to subtler investigation of character, allow 
more attempt at pathos, and more appeal to reflection. 

Regarded as a story, the defects of “ Godolphin” most 
apparent to myself are in the manner in which Lucilla is 
re-introduced in the later chapters, and in the final catas- 
trophe of the hero. There is an exaggerated romance in 
the one, and the admission of accident as a crowning 
agency in the other, which my maturer judgment would 
certainly condemn, and which at all events appear to me 
out of keeping with the natural events, and the more 
patient investigation of moral causes and their conse- 
quences, from which the previous interest of the tale is 
sought to be attained. On the other hand, if I may pre~ 
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surne to conjecture the most probable claim to favour 
which the work, regarded as a whole, may possess, it may 
possibly be found in a tolerably accurate description of 
certain phases of modem civilization, and in the sugges- 
tion of some truths that may be worth considering in our 
examination of social influences or individual conduct. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE DEATH-BED OF JOHN VERNON. HIS DYING WORDS. — 

DESCRIPTION OF HIS DAUGHTER, THE HEROINE. — THE OATH. 

“Is the night calm, Constance? ” 

“Beautiful! the moon is up.” 

^ Open the shutters wider, there. It ‘is a beautiful night. 
How beautiful! Come hither, my child.” 

The rich moonlight that now shone through the windows 
streamed on little that it could invest with poetical attrac- 
tion. The room was small, though not squalid in its eharac 
ter and appliances. The bed-curtains, of a dull chintz, were 
drawn back, and showed the form of a man, past middle age, 
propped by pillows, and bearing on his countenance the marks 
of approaching death. But what a countenance- it still was! 
The broad, pale, lofty brow ; the fine, straight, Grecian nose; 
the short, curved lip; the full, dimpled chin; the stamp of 
genius in every line and lineament,— -these still defied dis- 
ease, or rather borrowed from its very ghastliness a more im- 
pressive majesty. Beside the bed was a table spread with 
books of a motley character, — here an abstruse system of Cal- 
culations on Finance; there a volume of wild Bacchanalian 
Songs; here the lofty aspirations of Plato’s “Phsedon; ” and 
there the last speech of some County Paris on a Malt Tax: 
old newspapers and dusty pamphlets completed the intel- 
lectual litter; and above them rose, mournfully enough, the 
tall spectral form of a half-emptied phial, and a chamber 
candle-stick, crested by its extinguisher. 
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A light step approached the bedside, and opposite the dy- 
ing man now stood a girl, who might have seen her thirteenth 
year. But her features — of an exceeding, and what may be 
termed a regal beauty — were as fully developed as those of 
one who had told twice her years; and not a trace of the 
bloom or the softness of girlhood could be marked on her 
countenance. Her complexion was pale as the whitest mar- 
ble, but clear and lustrous; and her raven hair, parted over 
her brow in a fashion then uncommon, increased the statue- 
like and classic effect of her noble features. The expression 
of her countenance seemed cold, sedate, and somewhat stern; 
but it might, in some measure, have belied her heart; for, 
when turned to the moonlight, you might see that her eyes 
were filled with tears, though she did not weep; and you 
might tell by the quivering of her lip, that a little hesitation 
in replying to any remark from the sufferer arose from her 
difficulty in commanding her emotions. 

“Constance, 55 said the invalid, after a pause, in which he 
seemed to have been gazing with a quiet heart on the soft 
skies, that, blue and eloquent with stars, he beheld through 
the unclosed windows, Constance, the hour is coming; I 
feel it by signs which I cannot mistake. I shall die this 
night. 55 

“0 God! my Father! my dear, dear Father! 55 broke from 
Constance’s lips, “do not speak thus — do not; I will go to 
Doctor — ” 

“No, child, no! I loathe, I detest the thought of help. 
They denied it me while it was yet time. They left me to 
starve or to rot in jail, or to hang myself ! They left me like 
a dog, and like a dog I will die! I would not have one iota 
taken from the justice, the deadly and dooming weight, of my 
dying curse.” Here violent spasms broke on the speech of 
the sufferer; and when, by medicine and his daughter’s at- 
tentions, he had recovered, he said, in a lower and calmer 
key: “Is all quiet below, Constance? Are all in bed, — the 
landlady, the servants, our fellow-lodgers? 55 

“All, my Father.” 

“ Ay ; then I shall die happy. Thank Heaven, you are my 
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only nurse and attendant. I remember the day when I was 
ill after one of their rude debauches. 111! — a sick headache, 
a fit of the spleen, a spoiled lapdog’s illness! Well: they 
wanted me that night to support one of their paltry meas- 
ures, — their parliamentary measures; and I had a prince 
feeling my pulse, and a duke mixing my draught, and a 
dozen earls sending their doctors to me. I was of use to 
them then! Poor me! Bead me that note, Constance,— 
Flamborough’s note. Do you hesitate? Bead it, I say! ” 
Constance trembled and complied. 


My beau Veknon, — I am really au desespoir to hear of your mel- 
ancholy state, — so sorry I cannot assist you ; but you know my embar- 
rassed circumstances. By the by, I saw his Royal Highness yesterday. 
* ‘ Poor Vernon ! ” said he ; “ would a hundred pounds do him any good ? ” 
So we don’t forget you, man cher. Ah, how we missed you at the Beef- 
steak ! Never shall we know again so glorious a bon vivant. You would 

laugh to hear L attempting to echo your old jokes. But time 

presses: I must be off to the House. You know what a motion it is 1 

Would to Heaven you were to bring it on instead of that ass T . 

Adieu! I wish I could come and see you; but it would break my heart. 
Can I send you any books from Hookliam’s ? 

Yours ever, 


Flambokougb. 


“This is the man whom I made Secretary of State,” said 
Vernon. “Very well! oh, it’s very well, — very well indeed. 
Let me kiss thee, my girl. Poor Constance! You will have 
good friends when I am dead ! They will be proud enough to 
be kind to Vernon’s daughter, when Death has shown them 
that Vernon is a loss. You are very handsome, — -your poor 
mother’s eyes and hair, my father’s splendid brow and lip; 
and your figure even now so stately! They will court you: 
you will have lords and great men enough at your feet; but 
you will never forget this night, nor the agony of your 
father’s death-bed face, and the brand they have burned in 
his heart. And now, Constance, give me the Bible in which 
you read to me this morning: that will do. Stand away from 
the light and fix your eyes on mine, and listen as if your soul 
were in your ears. 
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“When I was a young man, toiling my way to fortune 
through the labours of the Bar,— prudent, cautious, indefatig- 
able, confident of success, — certain lords, who heard I pos- 
sessed genius and thought I might become their tool, came to 
me, aud besought me to enter parliament. I told them I was 
poor, was lately married, that my public ambition must not 
be encouraged at the expense of my private fortunes. They 
answered that they pledged themselves those fortunes should 
be their care. I yielded; I deserted my profession; lobeyed 
their wishes; I became famous — and a ruined man! They 
could not dine without me ; they could not sup without me ; 
they could not get drunk without me; no pleasure was sweet 
but in my company. What mattered it that, while I minis- 
tered to their amusement, I was necessarily heaping debt 
upon debt, accumulating miseries for future years, laying up 
bankruptcy, and care and shame and a broken heart and an 
early death? But listen, Constance 1 Are yon listening, — 
attentively? Well! note now, I am a just man. I do not 
blame my noble friends, my gentle patrons, for this. No; if 
I were forgetful of my interests, if I preferred their pleasure 
to my happiness and honour, that was my crime, and I de- 
serve the punishment! But look you: time went by, and my 
constitution was broken; debts came upon me; I could not 
pay; men mistrusted my word; my name in the country fell) 
With my health, my genius deserted me; I was no longei 
useful to my party; I lost my seat in parliament; and when 
I was on a siek-bed — you remember it, Constance — the 
bailiffs came, and tore me away for a paltry debt, — the value 
of one of those suppers the prince used to beg me to give him. 
From that time my familiars forsook me! — not a visit, not a 
kind act, not a service for him whose day of work was over ! 
‘ Poor Vernon’s character was gone! Shockingly involved, 
could not perform his promises to his creditors, always so 
extravagant, quite unprincipled, must give him up ! ’ 

“In those sentences lies the secret of their conduct. They 
did not remember that for them, by them, the character was 
gone, the promises broken, the ruin incurred! They thought 
not how 1 had served them; how my best years had been de- 
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rated to advance them, — to ennoble their cause in the lying 
page of History! All this was not thought of: my life was 
reduced to two epochs, — that of use to them, that not. Dur- 
ing the first, I was honoured; during the last, I was left to 
starve, to rot! Who freed me from prison; who protects me 
now? One of my * party/ my 4 noble friends/ my ‘ honour- 
able, right honourable friends ’ ? No ! a tradesman whom I 
once served in my holiday, and who alone, of all the world, 
forgets me not in my penance. You see gratitude, friend- 
ship, spring up only in middle life; they grow not in high 
stations ! 

“And now, come nearer, for my voice falters, and I would 
have these words distinctly heard. Child, girl as you are, 
you I consider pledged to record, to fulfil my desire, my 
curse ! Lay your hand on mine : swear that through life to 
death, — swear! You speak not! repeat my words after me” 
— Constance obeyed — “through life to death; through good, 
through ill, through weakness, through power, you will de- 
vote yourself to humble, to abase that party from whom your 
father received ingratitude, mortification, and death! Swear 
that you will not marry a poor and powerless man, who can- 
not minister to the ends of that solemn retribution I invoke ! 
Swear that you will seek to marry from amongst the great; 
not through love, not through ambition, but through hate, 
and for revenge ! You will seek to rise that you may humble 
those who have betrayed me ! In the social walks of life you 
will delight to gall their vanities; in state intrigues yon will 
embrace every measure that can bring them to their eternal 
downfall. For this great end yon will pursue all means. — 
What! you hesitate? Repeat, repeat, repeat! — You will lie, 
cringe, fawn, and think vice not vice, if it bring you one jot 
nearer to Revenge! With this curse on my foes, I entwine 
my blessing, dear, dear Constance, on you, — you, who have 
nursed, watched, all but saved me! God, God bless you, my 
child! ” And Vernon burst into tears. 

It was two hours after this singular scene, and exactly in 
the third hour of morning, that Vernon woke from a short and 
troubled sleep. The gray dawn (for the time was the height 
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of summer) already began to labour through the shades and 
against the stars of night. A raw and comfortless chill crept 
over the earth, and saddened the air in the death-chamber. 
Constance sat by her father’s bed, her eyes fixed upon him, 
and her cheek more wan than ever by the pale light of that 
crude and cheerless dawn. When Vernon woke, his eyes, 
glazed with death, rolled faintly towards her, fixing and 
dimming in their sockets as they gazed; his throat rattled. 
But for one moment his voice found vent; a ray shot across 
his countenance as he uttered his last words, — words that 
sank at once and eternally to the core of his daughter’s heart, 
— words that ruled her life, and sealed her destiny : “ Con- 
stance, remember — the Oath — "Revenge! ” 


CHAPTER II. 

REMARK ON THE TENURE OF LIFE. — THE COFFINS OF GREAT 
MEN SELDOM NEGLECTED. — CONSTANCE TAKES REFUGE 
WITH LADY ERPINGHAM. — THE HEROINE’S ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS AND CHARACTER. — THE MANOEUVRING TEMPERA- 
MENT. 

What a strange life this is! What puppets we are! How 
terrible an enigma is Pate ! I never set my foot without my 
door but what the fearful darkness that broods over the next 
moment rushes upon me. How awful an event may hang 
over our hearts! The sword is always above us, seen or 
invisible ! 

And with this life, this scene of darkness and dread, some 
men would have us so contented as to desire, to ask for 
no other! 

Constance was now without a near relation in the world. 
But her father predicted rightly: vanity supplied the place 
of affection. Vernon, who for eighteen months preceding his 
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death had struggled with the sharpest afflictions of want,— 
Vernon, deserted in life by all, was interred with the insult- 
ing ceremonials of pomp and state. Six nobles bore his pall; 
long trains of carriages attended his funeral; the journals 
were filled with outlines of his biography and lamentations 
at his decease. They buried him in Westminster Abbey, and 
they made subscriptions for a monument in the very best sort 
of marble. Lady Erpingham, a distant connection of the 
deceased, invited Constance to live with her ; and Constance 
of course consented, for she lmd no alternative. 

On the day that she arrived at Lady Erpingham’s house, 
in Hill Street, there were several persons present in the 
drawing-room. 

“I fear, poor girl,” said Lady Erpingham, — for they were 
talking of Constance’s expected arrival,— “I fear that she 
will be quite abashed by seeing so many of us, and under such 
unhappy circumstances.” 

“How old is she?” asked a beauty. 

“ About thirteen, I believe.” 

“ Handsome? ” 

“I have not seen her since she was seven years old. She 
promised then to be very beautiful; but she was a remarkably 
.shy, silent child.” 

“Miss Vernon,” said the groom of the chambers, throwing 
open the door. 

With the slow step and self-possessed air of womanhood, 
but with a far haughtier and far colder mien than women 
commonly assume, Constance Vernon walked through the long 
apartment, and greeted her future guardian. Though every 
eye was on her, she did not blush; though the Queens of the 
London World were round her, her gait and air were more 
royal than all. Every one present experienced a revulsion of 
feeling. They were prepared for pity; this was no case in 
which pity could be given. Even the words of protection 
died on Lady Erpingham’s lip, and she it was who felt bash- 
ful and disconcerted. 

I intend to pass rapidly over the years that elapsed till 
Constance became a woman. Let us glance at her education. 
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Vernon had not only had her instructed in the French and 
Italian, hut, a deep and impassioned scholar himself, he had 
taught her the elements of the two great languages of the an- 
cient world. The treasures of those languages she afterwards 
conquered of her own accord. 

Lady Erpingham had one daughter, who married when 
Constance had reached the age of sixteen. The advantages 
Lady Eleanor Erpingham possessed in her masters and hex- 
governess Constance shared. Miss Vernon drew well, and 
sang divinely; but she made no very great proficiency in the 
science of music. To say truth, her mind was somewhat too 
stern, and somewhat too intent on other subjects, to surrender 
to that most jealous of accomplishments the exclusive devo- 
tion it requires. 

But of all her attractions, and of all the evidences of her 
cultivated mind, none equalled the extraordinary grace of hex- 
conversation. Wholly disregarding the conventional leading- 
strings in which the minds of young ladies are accustomed to 
be held, — leading-strings, disguised by the name of “proper 
diffidence ” and “becoming modesty, ” — she never scrupled to 
share, nay, to lead, discussions even of a grave and solid na- 
ture. Still less did she scruple to adorn the common trifles 
that make the snm of conversation with the fascinations of a 
wit, which, playful, yet deep, rivalled even the paternal source 
from which it was inherited. 

It seems sometimes odd enough to me, that while young- 
ladies are so sedulously taught the accomplishments that a 
husband disregards, they are never taught the great one he 
would prize. They are taught to be exhibitors; he wants a 
companion. He wants neither a singing animal, nor a draw- 
ing animal, nor a dancing animal: he wants a talking animal. 
But to talk they are never taught; all they know of conversa- 
tion is slander, and that “comes by nature.” 

But Constance did talk beautifully , — not like a pedant or 
bine ox a Frenchwoman. A child would have been as much 
charmed with her as a scholar; but both would have been 
charmed. Her father’s eloquence had descended to her; but 
in him eloquence commanded* in her it won. There was 
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another trait she possessed in common with, her father: Ver- 
non (as most disappointed men are wont) had done the world 
injustice by his accusations. It was not his poverty and his 
distresses alone which had induced his party to look coolly 
on his declining day. They were not -without some apparent 
excuse for desertion, — they doubted his sincerity. It is true 
that it was without actual cause. No modern politician had 
ever been more consistent. He had refused bribes, though 
poor; and place, though ambitious. But he was essentially — 
here is the secret — essentially an intriguant . Bred in the 
old school of policy, he thought that manoeuvring was wis- 
dom, and duplicity the art of governing. Like Lysander , 1 
he loved plotting, yet neglected self-interest. There was not 
a man less open, or more honest. This character, so rare in 
all countries, is especially so in England. Your blunt squires, 
your politicians at Bellamy’s, do not comprehend it. They 
saw in Vernon the arts which deceive enemies, and they 
dreaded lest, though his friends, they themselves should be 
deceived. This disposition, so fatal to Vernon, his daughter 
inherited. With a dark, bold, and passionate genius, which 
in a man would have led to the highest enterprises, she 
linked the feminine love of secrecy and scheming. To borrow 
again from Plutarch and Lysander, “When the skin of the 
lion fell short, she was quite of opinion that it should be 
eked out with the fox’s.” 


1 Plutarch : Life of Lysander. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE HERO INTRODUCED TO OUR READER’S NOTICE. — DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN HIMSELF AND HIS FATHER. PERCY GODOL- 

PHIN’S CHARACTER AS A BOY. — THE CATASTROPHE OP 
HIS SCHOOL LIFE. 

“Percy, remember that it is to-morrow you will return to 
school,” said Mr. Godolpliin to his only son. 

Percy pouted, and after a momentary silence replied, “Mo, 
Father, I think I shall go to Mr. Saville’s. He has asked me 
to spend a month with him; and he says rightly that I shall 
learn more with him than at Dr. Shallo well’s, where I am 
already head of the sixth form.” 

“Mr. Saville is a coxcomb, and yoii are another! ” replied 
the father, who, dressed in an old flannel dressing-gown, with 
a worn velvet cap on his head, and cowering gloomily over a 
wretched fire, seemed no bad personification of that mixture 
of half -hypochondriac, half -miser, which he was in reality. 
“Don’t talk to me of going to town, sir, or — ” 

“ Father, ” interrupted Percy, in a cool and nonchalant tone, 
as he folded his arms, and looked straight and shrewdly on 
the paternal face, — “Father, let us understand each other. 
My schooling, I suppose, is rather an expensive affair? ” 
“You may well say that, sir! Expensive! it is frightful, 
horrible, ruinous! Expensive! £20 a year board and Latin; 
five guineas washing; five more for writing and arithmetic. 
Sir, if I were not resolved that yon should not want education, 
though you may want fortune, I should — yes, I should — 
What do you mean, sir? — you are laughing! Is this your 
respect, your gratitude to your father? ” 

A slight shade fell over the bright and intelligent counte- 
nance of the boy. 

“Don’t let us talk of gratitude,” said he, sadly; “Heaven 
knows what either you or I have to be grateful for ! Fortune 
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has left to your proud name but these bare walls and a handful 
of barren acres; to me she gave a father’s affection, — not 
such as Nature had made it, but cramped and soured by- 
misfortunes.”: 

Here Percy paused, and his father seemed also struck and 
affected. “Let us,” renewed in a lighter strain this singular 
boy, who might have passed, by some months, his sixteenth 
year, — “ let us see if we cannot accommodate matters to our 
mutual satisfaction. You can ill afford my schooling, and I 
am resolved that at school I will not stay. Saville is a rela- 
tion of ours; he has taken a fancy to me; he has even hinted 
that he may leave me his fortune; and he has promised, at 
least, to afford me a home and liis tuition as long as I like. 
Give me free passport hereafter to come and go as I list, and 
I in turn will engage never to cost you another shilling. 
Come, sir, shall it be a compact? ” 

“You wound me, Percy,” said the father, with a mournful 
pride in his tone; “I have not deserved this, at least from 
you. You know not, boy, you know not all that has hard- 
ened this heart; but to you it has not been hard, and a taunt 
from you, — yes, that is the serpent’s tooth! ” 

Percy in an instant was at his father’s feet; lie seized both 
his hands, and burst into a passionate fit of tears. “ Forgive 
me,” he said, in broken words; “I — I meant not to taunt 
you. I am but a giddy boy ! Send me to school ! do with me 
as you will! ” 

“Ay,” said the old man, shaking his head gently, “you 
know not what pain a son’s hitter word can send to a parent’s 
heart. But it is. all natural, perfectly natural ! You would 
reproach me with a love of money, it is the sin to which 
youth is the least lenient. But what ! can I look round the 
•world and not see its value, its necessity? Year after year, 
from my first manhood, I have toiled and toiled to preserve 
from the hammer these last remnants of my ancestors’ re- 
mains. Year after year fortune has slipped from my grasp; 
and, after all my efforts, and towards the close of a long life, 
I stand on the very verge of penury. But you cannot tell — 
no man whose heart is not seared with many years can tell o t 
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can appreciate — - tlie motives that have formed my character. 
You, however,” — and his voice softened as he laid his hand 
on his son’s head, — “you, however, — the gay, the bold, the 
young, — should not have your brow crossed and your eye 
dimmed by the cares that surround me. Go! I will accom- 
pany you to town; I will see Saville myself. If he be one 
with whom my son can at so tender an age be safely trusted, 
you shall pay him the visit you wish.” 

Percy would have replied, but his father checked him; and 
before the end of the evening, the father had resolved to for- 
get as much as he pleased of the conversation. 

The elder Godolphin was one of those characters on whom 
it is vain to attempt making a permanent impression. The 
habits of his mind were durably formed: like waters, they 
yielded to any sudden intrusion, but closed instantly again. 
Early in life he had been taught that he ought to marry an 
heiress for the benefit of his estate, — his ancestral estate; 
the restoration of which he had been bred to consider the 
grand object and ambition of life. His views had been 
strangely baffled; but the more they were thwarted the more 
pertinaciously he clung to them. Naturally kind, generous, 
and social, he had sunk at length into the anchorite and the 
miser. All other speculations that should retrieve his ances- 
tral honours had failed; hut there is one speculation that, 
never fails, — the speculation of saving ! It was to this that 
he now indissolubly attached himself. At moments he was 
open to all his old habits ; but such moments were rare and 
few. A cold, hard, frosty penuriousness was his prevalent 
characteristic. He had sent his son, with eighteenpence in 
his pocket, to a school of £20 a year, where, naturally enough, 
he learned nothing but mischief and cricket; yet he conceived 
that his son owed him eternal obligations. 

Luckily for Percy, he was an especial favourite with a cer- 
tain not uncelebrated character of the name of Saville; and 
Saville claimed the privilege of a relation to supply him with 
money and receive him at his home. Wild, passionate, fond 
to excess of pleasure, the young Godolphin caught eagerly at 
these occasional visits; and at each his mind, keen and pene- 
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trating as it naturally was, took new flights, and revelled in 
new views. He was already the leader of his school, the tor- 
ment of the master, and the lover of the master’s daughter. 
He was sixteen years old, but a character. A secret pride, a 
secret bitterness, and an open wit and recklessness of bearing, 
rendered him to all seeming a boy more endowed with ener- 
gies than affections; yet a kind word from a friend’s lips was 
never without its effect on him, and he might have been led by 
the silk while he would have snapped the chain. But these 
were his boyish traits of mind: the world soon altered them. 

The subject of the visit to Saville was not again touched 
upon. A little reflection showed Mr. Godolphin how nuga- 
tory were the promises of a schoolboy that he should not cost 
his father another shilling; and he knew that Saville’ s house 
was not exactly the spot in which economy was best learned,. 
He thought it, therefore, more prudent that his son should 
return to school. 

To school went Percy Godolphin; and about three weeks 
afterwards, Percy Godolphin was condemned to expulsion for 
returning, with considerable unction, a slap in the face that 
he had received from Dr. Shallowell. Instead of waiting for 
his father’s arrival, Percy made up a small bundle of clothes, 
let himself drop, by the help of the bed-curtains, from the 
window of the room in which he was confined, and towards 
the close of a fine summer’s evening found himself on the 

highroad between and London, with independence at his 

heart and — Saville’s last gift — ten guineas in his pocket. 


CHAPTER IY. 

Percy’s first adventure as a free agent. 

It was a fine, picturesque outline of road on which the 
young outcast found himself journeying, whither he neither 
knew nor cared. His heart was full of enterprise and the un- 
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fledged valour of inexperience. He had proceeded several 
miles, and the dusk of the evening was setting in, when he 
observed a stage-coach crawling heavily up a hill, a little 
ahead of him, and a tall, well-shaped man walking alongside 
of it, and gesticulating somewhat violently. Godolphin re- 
marked him with some curiosity; and the man, turning 
abruptly round, perceived, and in his turn noticed very in- 
quisitively, the person and aspect of the young traveller. 

“And how now? ” said he, presently, and in an agreeable, 
though familiar and unceremonious tone of voice ; “ whither 
are you hound this time of day? ” 

“It is no business of yours, friend,” said the boy, with the 
proud petulance of his age; “mind what belongs to yourself.” 

“You are sharp on me, young sir,” returned the other; 
“hut it is our business to be loquacious. Know, sir,” — and 
the stranger frowned, — “that we have ordered many a taller 
fellow than yourself to execution for a much smaller inso- 
lence than you seem capable of.” 

A laugh from the coach caused Godolphin to lift up his 
eyes, and he saw the door of the vehicle half -open, as if for 
coolness, and an arch female face looking down on him. 

“You are merry on me, I see,” said Percy; “come out, and 
I J 11 he even with you, pretty one.” 

The lady laughed yet more loudly at the premature gal- 
lantry of the traveller; but the man, without heeding her, 
and laying his hand on Percy’s shoulder, said, — 

“Pray, sir, do you live at B ? ” naming the town they 

were now approaching. 

“Not I,” said Godolphin, freeing himself from the 
intrusion. 

“You will, perhaps, sleep there?” 

“Perhaps I shall.” 

“You are too young to travel alone.” 

“And you are too old to make such impertinent remarks,” 
retorted Godolphin, reddening with anger. 

“Faith, I like this spirit, my Hotspur,” said the stranger, 
coolly. “If you are really going to put up for the night at 
B , suppose we sup together? ” 
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“And who and what are you? 55 asked Percy, bluntly. 

“ Anything and everything ! in other words, an actor ! ” 

“And the young lady?” 

“Is our jrrima donna. In fact, except the driver, the coach 
holds none but the ladies and gentlemen of our company. 

We have made an excellent harvest at A- , and we are now 

on our way to the theatre at B pretty theatre it is too, 

and has been known to hold seventy -one pounds eight shil- 
lings. 5 '* Here the actor fell into a revery; and Percy, moving 
nearer to the coach-door, glanced at the damsel, who returned 
the look with a laugh which, though coquettish, was too low 
and musical to be called bold. 

“ So that gentleman, so free and easy in his manners, is not 
your husband? 55 

“Heaven forbid! Do you think I should be so gay if he 
were? But, pooh! what can you know of married life? Ho! 55 
she continued, with a pretty air of mock dignity; “I am the 
Belvidera, the Calista, of the company, — above all control, 
all husbanding, and reaping thirty -three shillings a week.” 

“But are you above lovers as well as husbands? 55 asked 
Percy, with a rakish air, borrowed from Saville. 

“Bless the boy! Ho; but then my lovers must be at least 
as tall, and at least as rich, and, I am afraid, at least as old, 
as myself.’ 5 

“Don’t frighten yourself, my dear,” returned Percy; “X 
was not about to make love to you.” 

“Were you not? Yes, you were, and you know it. But 
why will you not sup with us? 55 

“ Why not, indeed ? ” thought Percy, as the idea, thus more 
enticingly put than it was at first, pressed upon him. “If 
i/02c ask me,” he said, “I will.” 

“I do ask you, then,” said the actress; and here the hero 
of the company turned abruptly round with a theatrical 
start, and exclaimed, “To sup or not to sup? that is the 
question.” 

“To sup, sir,” said Godolphin. 

“Very well! I am glad to hear it. Had you not better 
mount and rest yourself in the coach? You can take my 
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place — I am studying a new part. We have two miles far- 
ther to B yet.” 

Percy accepted the invitation, and was soon by the side of 
the pretty actress. The horses broke into a slow trot, and 
thus delighted with his adventure, the son of the ascetic 
Grodolphin, the pupil of the courtly Saville, entered the town 

of B , and commenced his first independent campaign in 

the great world. 


CHAPTER V. 

THE MUMMERS. — GODOLPHIN IN LOVE. — * THE DEFECT OF 

FANNY MILLINGER’s ACTING UPON HIM. — THE TWO OFFERS. 

— GODOLPHIN QUITS THE PLAYERS. 

Our travellers stopped at the first inn in the outskirts of 
the town. Here they were shown into a large room on the 
ground-floor, sanded, with a long table in the centre ; and be- 
fore the supper was served, Percy had leisure to examine all 
the companions with whom he had associated himself. 

In the first place, there was an old gentleman, of the age of 
sixty-three, in a bob-wig, and inclined to be stout, who always 
played the lover. He was equally excellent in the pensive 
Romeo and the bustling Rapid. Pie had an ill way of talking 
oft’ the stage, partly because he had lost all his front teeth, — 
a circumstance which made him avoid, in general, those parts 
in which he had to force a great deal of laughter. Next, 
there was a little girl of about fourteen, who played angels, 
fairies, and, at a pinch, was very effective as an old woman. 
Thirdly, there was our free-and-easy cavalier, who, having a 
loud voice and a manly presence, usually performed the 
tyrant. He was great in Macbeth, greater in Bombastes 
Furioso. Fourthly, came this gentleman’s wife, a pretty, 
slatternish woman, much painted. She usually performed 
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the second female, — tlie confidante, the chambermaid, — the 
Emilia to the Desdeinona. And fifthly, was Percy’s new in- 
amorata, — a girl of about one-and-twenty, fair, with a nez 
retrousse: beautiful auburn hair, that was always a little di- 
shevelled; the prettiest mouth, teeth, and dimple imaginable ; 
a natural colour; and a person that promised to incline here- 
after towards that roundness of proportion which is more dear 
to the sensual than the romantic. This girl, whose name was 
Fanny Millinger, was of so frank, good-humoured, and lively 
a turn, that she was the idol of the whole company, and her 
superiority in acting was never made a matter of jealousy. 
Actors may believe this, or not, as they please. 

“But is this all your company? ” said Percy. 

“All? no!” replied Eanny, taking off her bonnet, and curl- 
ing up her tresses by the help of a dim glass. “The rest are 
provided at the theatre along with the candle-snuffer and 
scene-shifters part of the fixed property. Why won’t you 
take to the stage? I wish you would! you would make a very 
respectable — - page.” 

“ Upon my word! ” said Percy, exceedingly offended. 

“Come, come!” cried the actress, clapping her hands, and 
perfectly unheeding his displeasure, “ why don’t you help me 
off with my cloak; why don’t you set me a chair; why don’r 
you take this great box out of my way; why don’t you— • 
Heaven help me! ” and she stamped her little foot quite seri- 
ously on the floor. “ A pretty person for a lover you are ! ” 

“Oho! then I am, a lover, you acknowledge? ” 

“Nonsense! get a chair next me at supper.” 

The young Godolphin was perfectly fascinated by the lively 
actress ; and it was with no small interest that he stationed 
himself the following night in the stage-box of the little 

theatre at , to see how his Fanny acted. The house was 

tolerably well filled, and the play was “ She Stoops to Con- 
quer.” The male parts were, on the whole, respectably man- 
aged ; though Percy was somewhat surprised to observe that a 
man, who had joined the corps that morning, blessed with the 
most solemn countenance in the world, — a fine Roman nose, 
and a forehead like a sage’s, — was now dressed in nankeen 
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tights, and a coat without skirts, splitting the sides of the 
gallery in the part of Tony Lumpkin. But into the heroine 
Fanny Millinger threw a grace, a sweetness, a simple yet 
dignified spirit of true love, that at once charmed and aston- 
ished all present. The applause was unbounded; and Percy 
Godolphin felt proud of himself for having admired one whom 
every one else seemed also resolved upon admiring. 

When the comedy was finished, he went behind the scenes, 
and for the first time felt the rank which intellect bestows. 
This idle girl, with whom he had before been so familiar; 
who had seemed to him, hoy as he was, only made for jesting 
and coquetry and trifling, he now felt to be raised to a sudden 
eminence that startled and abashed him. He became shy and 
awkward, and stood at a distance stealing a glance towards 
her, but without the courage to approach and compliment 
her. 

The quick eye of the actress detected the effect she had 
produced. She was naturally pleased at it, and coming up to 
Godolphin, she touched his shoulder, and with a smile ren- 
dered still more brilliant by the rouge yet unwashed from the 
dimpled cheeks, said, “Well, most awkward swain, no flat- 
tery ready for me? Go to! you won’t suit me; get yourself 
another empress.” 

‘‘You have pleased me into respecting you, ” said Godolphin. 

There was a delicacy in the expression that was very char- 
acteristic of the real mind of the speaker, though that mind 
was not yet developed; and the pretty actress was touched by 
it at the moment, though, despite the grace of her acting, she 
•was by nature far too volatile to think it at all advantageous 
to be respected in the long run. She did not act in the after- 
piece, and Godolphin escorted her home to the inn. 

So long as Ms ten guineas lasted — which the reader will 
conceive was not very long — Godolphin stayed with the gay 
troop, as the welcome lover of its chief ornament. To her he 
confided his name and history: she laughed heartily at the 
latter,— for she was one of Yenus’s true children, fond of 
striking mirth out of all subjects. “But what,” said she, 
patting his cheek affectionately, “what should hinder you 
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from joining us for a little while? I could teach you to be 
an actor in three lessons. Come now, attend! It is but a 
mere series of tricks, — this art that seems to you so 
admirable.” 

Godolphin grew embarrassed. There was in him a sort of 
hidden pride that could never endure to subject itself to the 
censure of others. He had no propensity to imitation, and he 
had a strong susceptibility to the ridiculous. These traits of 
mind thus early developed — which, in later life prevented his 
ever finding fit scope for his natural powers, which made him 
too proud to bustle, and too philosophical to shine — were of 
service to him on this occasion, and preserved him from the 
danger into which he might otherwise have fallen. He could 
not be persuaded to act: the fair Fanny gave up the attempt 
in despair. “Yet stay with us,” said she, tenderly, “and 
share my poor earnings.” 

Godolphin started; and in the wonderful contradictions of 
the proud human heart, this generous offer from the poor 
actress gave him a distaste, a displeasure, that almost recon- 
ciled, him to parting from her. It seemed to open to him at 
once the equivocal mode of life he had entered upon. “Ho, 
Fanny,” said he, after a pause, “I am here because I resolved 
to be independent; I cannot, therefore, choose dependence.” 

“Miss Millinger is wanted instantly for rehearsal,” said the 
little girl who acted fairies and old women, putting her head 
suddenly into the room. 

“Bless me! ” cried Fanny, starting up; “is it so late? Well, 
I must go now. Good-by! look in upon ns, — do!” 

But Godolphin, moody and thoughtful, walked into the 
street; and lo! the first thing that greeted his eyes was a 
handbill on the wall, describing his own person, and offering 
twenty guineas reward for his detention. “ Let him return to 
his afflicted parent,” was the conclusion of the bill, “and all 
shall be forgiven.” 

Godolphin crept back to his apartment; wrote a long, affec- 
tionate letter to Fanny; enclosed her his watch, as the only 
keepsake in his power; gave her his address at Saville’s; and 
then, towards dusk, once more sallied forth, and took, a place 
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in the mail for London. He had no money for his passage, 
hut his appearance was such that the coachman readily trusted 
him ♦ and the next morning at daybreak he was under Saville’s 
roof. 



CHAPTER VI. 

PERCY GODOLPHIN THE GUEST OF SAVILLE. — HE ENTERS THE 
LIFE-GUARDS AND BECOMES THE FASHION. 

"And so,” said Saville, laughing, "you really gave them 
the slip: excellent! But I envy you your adventures with 
the player folk. ’Gad! if I were some years younger, I 
would join them myself ; I should act Sir Pertinax Macsyco- 
phant famously; I have a touch of the mime in me. Well! 
but what do you propose to do, — live with me, eh? ” 

“Why, I think that might be the best, and certainly it 
would be the pleasantest, mode of passing my life. But — ” 

“But what?” 

“Why, I can scarcely quarter myself on your courtesy; I 
should soon grow discontented. So I shall write to my father, 
whom I, kindly and considerately, by the way, informed of 

my safety the very first day of my arrival at B . I told 

him to direct liis letters to your house; but I regret to find 
that the handbill which so frightened me from my propriety 
is the only notice he has deigned to take of my whereabout. 
I shall write to him therefore again, begging him to let me 
enter the army. It is not a profession I much fancy; but 
what then? I shall be my own master.” 

“Very well said!” answered Saville; “and here I hope I 
can serve you. If your father will pay the lawful sum for a 
commission in the Guards, why, I think I have interest to get 
you in for that sum alone, — no trifling favour.” 

Godolphin was enchanted at this proposal, and instantly 
wrote to his father, urging it strongly upon him; Saville, in a 
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separate epistle, seconded the motion. “ You see,” wrote the 
latter, — “you see, my dear sir, that your son is a wild, reso- 
lute scapegrace. You can do nothing with him by schools 
and coercion: put him to discipline in the king’s service, and 
condemn him to live on his pay. It is a cheap mode, after 
all, of providing for a reprobate ; and as he will have the good 
fortune to enter the army at so early an age, by the time he is 
thirty, he may be a colonel on full pay. Seriously, this is the 
best thing you can do with him, — unless you have a living in 
your family.” 

The old gentleman was much discomposed by these letters, 
and by his son’s previous elopement. He could not, however, 
but foresee that if he resisted the hoy ’s Wishes, he was likely 
to have a troublesome time of it. Scrape after scrape, diffi- 
culty following difficulty, might ensue, all costing both anx- 
iety and money. The present offer furnished him with a fair 
excuse for ridding himself, for a long time to come, of further 
provision for his offspring; and now growing daily more and 
more attached to the indolent routine of solitary economies in 
which he moved, he was glad of an opportunity to deliver 
himself from future interruption, and surrender his whole 
soul to his favourite occupation. 

At length, after a fortnight’s delay and meditation, he 
wrote shortly to Saville and his son, saying, after much re- 
proach to the latter, that if the commission could really he 
purchased at the sum specified he was willing to make a sac- 
rifice, for which he must pinch himself, and conclude the 
business. This touched the son, but Saville laughed him out 
of the twinge of good feeling; and very shortly afterwards, 

Percy Godolphin was gazetted as a cornet in the Life- 

Guards. 

The life of a soldier, in peace, is indolent enough, Heaven 
knows ! Percy liked the new uniforms and the new horses — 
all of which were bought on credit. He liked his new com- 
panions; he liked balls; he liked flirting; he did not dislike 
Hyde Park from four o’clock till six; and he was not very 
much bored by drills and parade. It was much to his credit 
in the world that he was the jproteg6 of a man who had so 
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great st character for profligacy and gambling as Augustus 
Saville; and under such auspices he found himself launched 
at once into the full tide of “good society. ” 

Young, romantic, high-spirited, with the classic features of 
an Antinous, and a very pretty knack of complimenting and 
writing verses, Percy Godolphin soon became, while yet more 
lit in years for the nursery than the world, “ the curled dar- 
ling 55 of that wide class of high-born women who have noth- 
ing to do but to hear love made to them, and who, all artifice 
themselves, think the love sweetest which springs from the 
most natural source. They like boyhood when it is not bash- 
ful; and from sixteen to twenty, a Juan need scarcely go to 
Seville to find a Julia. 

But love was not the worst danger that menaced the intoxi- 
cated boy. Saville, the most seductive of tutors, — Saville 
who, in his wit, his bon ton , his control over the great world, 
seemed as a god to all less elevated and less aspiring, — Saville 
was Godolphin’s constant companion; and Saville was worse 
than a profligate, — lie was a gambler! One would think that 
gaming was the last vice that could fascinate the young : its 
avarice, its grasping, its hideous selfishness, its cold, calcu- 
lating meanness, would, one might imagine, scare away all 
who have yet other and softer deities to worship. But, in 
fact, the fault of youth is that it can rarely resist whatever is 
the Mode. Gaming, in all countries, is the vice of an aris- 
tocracy. The young find it already established in the best 
circles; they are enticed by the habit of others, and ruined 
when the habit becomes their own. 

“You look feverish, Percy, ” said Saville, as he met his 
pupil in the Park. “I don’t wonder at it; you lost infernally 
last, night.” 

“More than I can pay,” replied Percy, with a quivering 
lip. 

“No! you shall pay it to-morrow, for you shall go shares 
with me to-night. Observe,” continued Saville, lowering his 
voice, “ X never lose," 

“How never ?” 

“Never, unless by design. I play at no game where chance 
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only presides. Whist is my favourite game : it is not popu- 
lar; I am sorry for it. I take up with other games., — I am 
forced to do it; but even at rouge-et-noir I carry about with 
me the rules of whist. I calculate, I remember . 53 

“But hazard ? 53 

“I never play at that / 3 said Saville, solemnly. “It is the 
devil’s game; it defies skill. Forsake hazard, and let me 
teach you eearte: it is coming into fashion . 33 

Saville took great pains with Godolphin; and Godolphin, 
who was by nature of a contemplative, not hasty mood, was 
no superficial disciple. As his biographer, I grieve to confess 
that he became, though a punctiliously honest, a wise and 
fortunate gamester ; and thus he eked out betimes the slender 
profits of a subaltern’s pay. 

This was the first great deterioration in Percy’s mind, — a 
mind which ought to have made him a very different being 
from what he became, but which no vice, no evil example, 
could ever entirely pervert. 


CHAPTER VII. 

SAVILLE EXCUSED FOE HAVING HUMAN AFFECTIONS. — GODOL- 
PHIN SEES ONE WHOM HE NEVEE SEES AGAIN. — THE NEW 
ACTEESS. 

Saville was deemed the consummate man of the world, — 
wise and heartless. How came he to take such gratuitous 
pains with the boy Godolphin? In the first place, Saville 
had no legitimate children; Godolphin was his relation: in 
the second place, it may be observed, that hackneyed and 
sated men of the world are fond of the young, in whom 
they recognize something — a better something — belonging 
to themselves. In Godolphin’s gentleness and courage, Sa- 
ville thought he saw the mirror of his own crusted urbanity 
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and scheming perseverance; in Godolphin’s fine imagination 
and subtle intellect he beheld his own cunning and hypocrisy. 
The boy’s popularity flattered him; the boy’s conversation 
amused. No man is so heartless but that he is capable of 
strong likings, when they do not put him much out of his 
way; it was this sort of liking that Saville had for Godol- 
phin. Besides, there was yet another reason for attachment, 
which might at first seem too delicate to actuate the refined 
voluptuary; but examined closely, the delicacy vanished. 
Saville had loved, at least had offered his hand to, Godol- 
phin’s mother (she was supposed an heiress!). He thought 
he had just missed being Godolphin’s father; his vanity made 
him like to show the boy what a much better father he would 
have been than the one that Providence had given him. His 
resentment, too, against the accepted suitor, made him love to 
exercise a little spiteful revenge against Godolphin’s father; 
he was glad to show that the son preferred where the mother 
rejected. All these motives combined made Saville take, as 
it were, to the young Percy; and being rich, and habitually 
profuse, though prudent, and a shrewd speculator withal, the 
pecuniary part of his kindness cost him no pain. But Godol- 
phin, who was not ostentatious, did not trust himself largely 
to the capricious fount of the worldling’s generosity. For- 
tune smiled on her boyish votary ; and during the short time 
he was obliged to cultivate her favours, showered on him at 
least a sufficiency for support, or even for display. 

Crowded with fine people, and blazing with light, were the 

rooms of the Countess of B , as, flushed from a late dinner 

at Saville’s, young Godolphin made his appearance in the 
scene. He was not of those numerous gentlemen, the stock- 
flowers of the parterre, who stick themselves up against 
walls in the panoply of neckclothed silence. He came not to 
balls from the vulgar motive of being seen there in the most 
conspicuous situation, — a motive so apparent among the stiff 
exquisites of England. He came to amuse himself; and if he 
found no one capable of amusing him, he saw no necessity in 
staying. He was always seen, therefore, conversing or danc- 
ing, or listening to music — or he was not. seen at all. 
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In exchanging a few words with a Colonel D , a noted 

rou6 and gamester, he observed, gazing on him very intently 

— and as Percy thought, very rudely — an old gentleman in 
a dress of the last century. Turn where he would, Godol- 
phin could not rid himself of the gaze; so at length he met it 
with a look of equal scrutiny and courage. The old gentle- 
man slowly approached. “Percy Godolphin, I think? ” said 
he. 

“That is my name, sir,” replied Percy. “Yours — ” 

“No matter! Yet stay! you shall know it. I am Henry 
Johnstone, — old Harry Johnstone. You have heard of him? 

— your father’s first cousin. Well, I grieve, young sir, to 
find that you associate with that rascal Saville. — Hay, never 
interrupt me, sir ! — I grieve to find that you, thus young, 
thus unguarded, are left to be ruined in heart and corrupted 
in nature by any one who will take the trouble! Yet I like 
your countenance! I like your countenance! — it is open, yet 
thoughtful ; frank, and yet it has something of melancholy. 
You have not Charles’s coloured hair; but you are much 
younger,— -much. I am glad I have seen you; I came here 
on purpose; good-night!” and without waiting for an answer, 
the old man disappeared. 

Godolphin, recovering from his surprise, recollected that 
he had often heard his father speak of a rich and eccentric 
relation named Johnstone. This singular interview made a 
strong but momentary impression on him. He intended to 
seek out the old man’s residence; but one thing or another 
drove away the fulfilment of the intention, and in this world 
the relations never met again. 

Percj 1 , now musingly gliding through the crowd, sank into 
a seat beside a lady of forty-five, who sometimes amused her- 
self in making love to him — because there could be no harm 
in such a mere boy! And presently afterwards, a Lord 
George Somebody sauntering up asked the lady if he had not 
seen her at the play on the previous night. 

“Oh, yes! we went to see the new actress. How pretty she 
is! so unaffected too! how well she sings! ” 

“Pretty well — er! ” replied Lord George, passing his 
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hand through his hair. “ Very nice girl — er ! — good ankles. 
Devilish hot — er, is it not — er — er ? What a bore this is, 
eh 1 Ah, Godolphin I don’t forget Wattier’s — er ! ” and his 
lordship er’d himself off. 

« What actress is this ? ” 

11 Oh, a very good one indeed ! — came out in ‘ The Belle’s 
Stratagem.’ We are going to see her to-morrow; will you 
dine with us early, and be our cavalier ? ” 

“ Nothing will please me more ! Your ladyship has dropped 
your handkerchief.” 

“ Thank you ! ” said the lady, bending till her hair touched 
Godolphin’s cheek, and gently pressing the hand that was 
extended to her. It was a wonder that Godolphin never 
became a coxcomb. 

He dined at Wattier’s the next day according to appoint- 
ment ; he went to the play ; and at the moment his eye first 
turned to the stage, a universal hurst of applause indicated 
the entrance of the new actress, — Danny Millinger ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

GODOLPHIN’S PASSION POE THE STAGE. — THE DIFFERENCE 
IT ENGENDERED IN HIS HABITS OF LIFE. 

Now this event produced a great influence over Godolphin’s 
habits, — and I suppose, therefore, I may add, over his char- 
acter. He renewed his acquaintance with the lively actress. 

“ What a change ! ” cried both. 

“ The strolling player risen into celebrity ! ” 

“ And the runaway boy polished into fashion ! ” 

“ You are handsomer than ever, Danny.” 

“I return the compliment,” replied Danny, with a 
courtesy. 


a 
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And now Godolphin became a constant attendant at the 
theatre. This led him into a mode of life quite different 
from that which he had lately cultivated. 

There are in London two sets of idle men: one set, the 
butterflies of balls, the loungers of the Tegular walks of so- 
ciety, diners out, the “old familiar faces,” seen everywhere, 
known to every one; the other set, a more wild, irregular, 
careless race, who go little into parties, and vote balls a 
nuisance, who live in clubs, frequent theatres, drive about 
late o’ nights in mysterious-looking vehicles, and enjoy a 
vast acquaintance among the Aspasias of pleasure. These 
are the men who are the critics of theatricals ; black-neek- 
elothed and well-booted, they sit in their boxes and deeide 
on the ankles of a dancer or the voice of a singer. They 
have a smattering of literature, and use a great deal of 
French in their conversation; they have something of ro- 
mance in their composition, and have been known to marry 
for love. In short, there is in their whole nature a more rov- 
ing, liberal, Continental character of dissipation than belongs 
to the cold, tame, dull, prim, hedge-clipped indolence of more 
national exquisitism. Into this set, out of the other set, fell 
young Godolphin; and oh! the merry mornings at actresses’ 
houses; the jovial suppers after the play; the buoyancy, the 
brilliancy, the es-prit, with which the hours, from midnight to 
cockcrow, were often pelted with rose-leaves and drowned in 
Bhenish. 

By degrees, however, as Godolphin warmed into his attend- 
ance at the playhouses, the fine intellectual something that 
lay yet nndestroyed at his heart stirred up emotions which 
he felt his more vulgar associates were unfitted to share. 

There is that in theatrical representation which perpetually 
awakens whatever romance belongs to our character. The 
magic lights, the pomp of scene, the palace, the camp, the 
forest, the midnight wold, the moonlight reflected on the 
water, the melody of the tragic rhythm, the grace of the comic 
wit, the strange art that gives such meaning to the poet’s 
lightest word; the fair, false, exciting life that is detailed 
before us, crowding into some three little hours all that our 
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most busy ambition eould desire — love, enterprise, war, 
glory; the kindling exaggeration of the sentiments which 
belong to the stage like our own in our boldest moments,— 
all these appeals to our finer senses are not made in vain. 
Our taste for castle-building and visions deepens upon us; 
and we chew a mental opium which stagnates all the other 
faculties, but wakens that of the ideal. 

Godolphin was peculiarly fascinated by the stage; he loved 
to steal away from his companions, and, alone and un- 
heeded, to feast his mind on the unreal stream of existence 
that mirrored images so beautiful. And oh! while yet we 
are young; while yet the dew lingers on the green leaf of 
spring; while all the brighter, the more enterprising part of 
the future is to come ; while we know not whether the true 
life may not be visionary and excited as the false, — how deep 
and rich a transport is it to see, to feel, to hear Shakspeare’s 
conceptions made actual, though all imperfectly, and only for 
an hour! Sweet Arden! are we in thy forest,— thy “shadowy 
groves and unfrequented glens” ? Rosalind, Jaqnes, Orlando, 
have you indeed a being upon earth? Ah, this is true en- 
chantment! And when we turn hack to life, we turn from 
the colours which the Claude glass breathes over a winter’s 
landscape to the nakedness of the landscape itself! 


CHAPTER IX. 

THE LEGACY. — A NEW DEFORMITY IN SAVILLE. — THE NA- 
TURE OF WORLDLY LIAISONS. GODOLPHIN LEAVES ENG- 

LAND. 

But then it is not always a sustainer of the stage delusion 
to be enamoured of an actress : it takes us too much behind 
the scenes. Godolphin felt this so strongly that he liked 
those plays least in which Eanny performed. Off the stage 
her character had so little romance that he eould not deceive 
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himself into the romance of her character before the lamps. 
Luckily, however, Fanny did not attempt Shakspeare. She 
was inimitable in vaudeville, in farce, and in the lighter 
comedy; but she had prudently abandoned tragedy in desert- 
ing the barn. She was a girl' of much talent and quickness, 
and discovered exactly the paths in which her vanity could 
walk without being wounded. And there was a simplicity, a 
frankness, about her manner, that made her a most agreeable 
companion. 

The attachment between her and Godolphin was not very 
violent; it was a silken tie, which opportunity could knit and 
snap a hundred times over without doing much wrong to the 
hearts it so lightly united. Over Ctodolphin the attachment 
itself had no influence, while the effects of the attachment had 
an influence so great. 

One night, after an absence from town of two or three days, 
Godolphin returned home from the theatre, and found among 
the letters waiting his arrival one from his father. It was 
edged with black; the seal, too, was black. Godolphin J s 
heart misgave him: tremblingly he opened it, and read as 
follows : — 

» Dear Percy, — I have news for you, which I do not know whether 
I should call good or bad. On the one hand, your cousin, that old 
oddity, Harry Johnstone, is dead, and has left you, out of his immense 
fortune, the poor sum of £20,000. But mark! on condition that you 
leave the Guards, and either reside with me, or at least leave London, 
till your majority is attained. If you refuse these conditions you lose 
the legacy. It is rather strange that this curious character should take 
such pains with your morals, and yet not leave me a single shilling. 
But justice is out of fashion nowadays; your showy virtues only are 
the rage. I beg, if you choose to come down here, that you will get me 
twelve yards of house-flannel ; I inclose a pattern of the quality. 
Snug, in Oxford Street, near Tottenham Court Road, is my man. It is 
certainly a handsome thing in old Johnstone; but so odd to omit me. 
How did you get acquainted with him? The £20,000 will, however, do 
much for the poor property. Pray take care of it, Percy, — pray do. 

I have had a touch of the gout, for the first time, I have been too 
luxurious; by proper abstinence, I trust to bring it down. Compli- 
ments to that smooth rogue, Saville. 

Your affectionate, 


A. G. 
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P. S.— Discharged Old Sally fov flirting with the butcher’s boy, ~~ 
flirtations of that sort make meat weigh much heavier. Bess is my only 
she-helpmate now, besides the old creature who shows the ruins : so 
much the better. What an eccentric creature that Johnstone was 1 I 
hate eccentric people. 

The letter fell from Percy’s hands. And this, then, was 
the issue of his single interview with the poor old man! It 
was events like these, wayward and strange (events which 
checkered his whole life), that, secretly to himself, tinged 
G-odolphin’s character with superstition. He afterwards dealt 
con amove with fatalities and influences. 

You may be sure that he did not sleep much that night. 
Early the next morning he sought Saville, and imparted to 
him the intelligence he had received. 

“Droll enough!” said Saville, languidly, and more than a 
little displeased at this generosity to Godolphin from another ; 
for, like all small-hearted persons, he was jealous; “droll 
enough! Hem! and you never knew him but once, and then 
he abused me! I wonder at that; I was very obliging to his 
vulgar son.” 

“What! he had a son, then?” 

“Some two-legged creature of that sort, raw and bony, 
dropped into London, like a ptarmigan, wild, and scared out 
of his wits. Old Johnstone was in the country, taking care 
of his wife, who had lost the use of her limbs ever since she 
had been married, — caught a violent — husband — the first 
day of wedlock! The boy, sole son and heir, dame up to 
town at the age of discretion; got introduced to me; I pat- 
ronized him; brought him into a decent degree of fashion; 
played a few games at cards with him; won some money; 
would not win any more; advised him to leave off, — too 
young to play; ueglected my advice; went on, and, d — n the 
fellow! if he did not cut his throat one morning; and the 
father, to my astonishment, laid the blame upon me ! ” 

Godolphin stood appalled in speechless disgust. He never 
loved Saville from that hour. 

“In fact,” resumed Saville, carelessly, “he had lost very 
considerably. His father was a stern, hard man, and the 
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poor boy was frightened at the thought of his displeasure. 
I suppose Monsieur Papa imagined me a sort of moral ogre, 
eating up all the little youths that fall in my way, since he 
leaves you £ 20,000 on condition that you take care of your- 
self and shun the castle I live in! Well, well! ’t is all very 
flattering! And where will you go? To Spain?” 

This story affected Percy sensibly. He regretted deeply 
that he had not sought out the bereaved father, and been of 
some comfort to his later hours. He appreciated all that 
warmth of sympathy, that delicacy of heart, which had made 
the old man compassionate his young relation’s unfriended 
lot, and couple his gift with a condition, likely perhaps to 
limit Percy’s desires to the independence thus bestowed, and 
certain to remove his more tender years from a scene of con- 
stant contagion. Thus melancholy and thoughtful, Godol- 
phin repaired to the house of the now famous, the now 
admired Miss Millinger. 

Fanny received the good news of his fortune with a smile, 
and the bad news of his departure from England with a tear. 
There are some attachments, of which we so easily sound the 
depth that the one never thinks of exacting from the other 
the sacrifices that seem inevitable to more earnest affections. 
Fanny never dreamed of leaving her theatrical career, and 
accompanying Godolphin; Godolphin never dreamed of de- 
manding it. These are the connections of the great world : 
my good reader, learn the great world as you look at them! 

All was soon settled. Godolphin was easily disembarrassed 
of his commission. Six hundred a year from his fortune was 
allowed him during his minority. He insisted on sharing 
this allowance with his father; the moiety left to himself was 
quite sufficient for all that a man so young could require. At 
the age of little more than seventeen, but with a character 
which premature independence had half formed, and also half 
enervated, the young Godolphin saw the shores of England 
recede before him, and felt himself alone in the universe, — 
the lord of his own fate. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE EDUCATION OP CONSTANCE’S MIND. 

Meanwhile, Constance Vernon grew up in womanhood and 
beauty. All around her contributed to feed that stern re- 
membrance which her father’s dying words had bequeathed. 
Naturally proud, quick, susceptible, she felt slights, often 
merely incidental, with a deep and brooding resentment. 
The forlorn and dependent girl could not, indeed, fail to 
meet with many bitter proofs that her situation was not for- 
gotten by a world in which prosperity and station are the 
cardinal virtues. Many a loud whisper, many an intentional 
“aside,” reached her haughty ear and coloured her pale cheek. 
Such accidents increased her early-formed asperity of thought, 
chilled the gushing flood of her young affections, and sharp- 
ened with a relentless edge her bitter and caustic hatred to a 
society she deemed at once insolent and worthless. To a 
taste intuitively fine and noble, the essential vulgarities — 
the fierceness to-day, the cringing to-morrow ; the veneration 
for power; the indifference to virtue, — which characterized 
the framers and rulers of “society ” could not but bring con- 
tempt as well as anger; and amidst the brilliant circles to 
which so many aspirers looked up with hopeless ambition, 
Constance moved only to ridicule, to loathe, to despise. 

So strong, so constantly nourished, was this sentiment of 
contempt, that it lasted with equal bitterness when Con- 
stance afterwards became the queen and presider over that 
great world in which she now shone, — to dazzle, but not to 
rule. What at first might have seemed an exaggerated and 
insane prayer on the part of her father grew, as her experi- 
ence ripened, a natural and laudable command. She was 
thrown entirely with that party amongst whom were his 
early friends and his late deserters. She resolved to humble 
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the crested arrogance around her, as much from her own de- 
sire as from the wish to obey and avenge her father. From 
contempt for rank rose naturally the ambition of rank. The 
young beauty resolved to banish love from her heart ; to de- 
vote herself to one aim and object; to win title and station, 
that she might be able to give power and permanence to her 
disdain of those qualities in others; and in the secrecy of 
night she repeated the vow which had consoled her father’s 
death-bed, and solemnly resolved to crush love within her 
heart and marry solely for station and for power. 

As the daughter of so celebrated a politician, it was natural 
that Constance should take interest in politics. She lent to 
every discussion of state events an eager and thirsty ear. She 
embraced with masculine ardour such sentiments as -were then 
considered the extreme of liberality ; and she looked on that 
career which society limits to man , as the noblest, the loftiest 
in the world. She regretted that she was a woman, and pre- 
vented from personally carrying into effect the sentiments she 
passionately espoused. Meanwhile, she did not neglect, nor 
suffer to rust, the bright weapon of a wit which embodied at 
times all the biting energies of her contempt. To insolence 
she retorted sarcasm ; and, early able to see that society, like 
virtue, must be trampled upon in order to yield forth its in- 
cense, she rose into respect by the hauteur of her manner, the 
bluntness of her satire, the independence of her mind, far 
more than by her various accomplishments and her unrivalled 
beauty. 

Of Lady Erpingham she had nothing to complain: kind, 
easy, and characterless, her protectress sometimes wounded 
her by carelessness, but never through design; on the con- 
trary, the countess at once loved and admired her, and was as 
anxious that her protegee should form a brilliant alliance as if 
she had been her own daughter. Constance, therefore, loved 
Lady Erpingham with sincere and earnest warmth, and en- 
deavoured to forget all the commonplaces and littlenesses 
which made up the mind of her protectress, and which, other- 
wise, would have been precisely of that nature to which one 
like Constance would have been the least indulgent- 
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CHAPTER XI. 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN LADY, ERPINGHAM AND CONSTANCE, 

— FURTHER PARTICULARS OF GODOLPHIN’s FAMILY, ETC. 

Lady Erpingham was a widow; her jointure, for she had 
been an heiress and a duke’s daughter, was large; and the 
noblest mansion of all the various seats possessed by the 
wealthy and powerful house of Erpingham had been allotted 
by her late lord for her widowed residence. Thither she went 
punctually on the first of every August, and quitted it punctu- 
ally bn the eighth of every January. 

It was some years after the date of Godolphin’s departure 
from England, and the summer following the spring in which 
Constance had been “brought out; ” and after a Mbut of such 
splendour that at this day (many years subsequent to that 
period) the sensation she created is not only a matter of re- 
membrance but of conversation, Constance, despite the tri- 
umph of her vanity, was not displeased to seek some refuge, 
even from admiration, among the shades of Wendover Castle. 

“When,” said she one morning, as she was walking with 
Lady Erpingham upon a terrace beneath the windows of the 
castle, which overlooked the country for miles, — “when will 
you go with me, dear Lady Erpingham, to see those ruins of 
which I have heard so much and so often, and which I have 
never been able to persuade you to visit? Look! the day is 
so clear that we can see their outline now — there, to the 
right of that church ! — they cannot be so ' very far from 
Wendover.” 

“ Godolphin Priory is about twelve miles off,” said Lady 
Erpingham; “but it may seem nearer, for it is situated on 
the highest spot of the county. Poor Arthur Godolphin ! he 
is lately dead! ” Lady Erpingham sighed. 

“ I never heard you speak of him before.” 
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“There might "be a reason for my silence, Constance. He 
was the person, of all whom I ever saw, who appeared to me 
when I was at yonr age the most fascinating. Hot, Con- 
stance, that I was in love with him, or that he gave me any 
reason to become so through gratitude foT any affection on 
his part. It was a girl’s faney, idle and short-lived, — noth- 
ing more! ” 

“And the young Godolphin, — the boy who, at so early an 
age, has made himself known for his eccentric life abroad? ” 

“ Is his son ; the present owner of those ruins, and, I fear, 
of little more, unless it be the remains of a legacy received 
from a relation.” 

“Was the father extravagant, then?” 

“Hot he ! But his father had exceeded a patrimony greatly 
involved, and greatly reduced from its ancient importance. 
All the lands we see yonder — * those villages, those woods — 
once belonged to the Godolphins. They were the most an- 
cient and the most powerful family in this part of England; 
but the estates dwindled away with each successive genera- 
tion, and when Arthur Godolphin, my Godolphin, succeeded 
to the property, nothing was left for him but the choice of 
three evils, — a profession, obscurity, or a wealthy marriage. 
My father, who had long destined me for Lord Erpingham, 
insinuated that it was in me that Mr. Godolphin wished to 
find the resource I have last mentioned, and that in such re- 
source was my only attraction in his eyes. I have some rea- 
son to believe he proposed to the dnke; but he was silent to 
me, from whom, girl as I was, he might have been less certain 
of refusal.” 

“ What did he at last? ” 

“Married a lady who was supposed to be an heiress; but he 
had scarcely enjoyed her fortune a year before it became the 
subject of a lawsuit. He lost the cause and the dowry; and, 
what was worse, the expenses of litigation, and the sums he 
was obliged to refund, reduced him to what, for a man of his 
rank, might be considered absolute poverty. He was thor- 
oughly chagrined and soured by this event; retired to those 
ruins, or rather to the small cottage that adjoins them, and 
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there lived to the day of his death, shunning society, and cer- 
tainly not exceeding his income.” 

“I understand you: he became parsimonious.” 

“To the excess which his neighbours called miserly.” 

“And his wife? ” 

“Poor woman! she was a mere fine lady, and died, I be- 
lieve, of the same vexation which nipped, not the life, but the 
heart of her husband.” 

“ Had they only one son? ” 

“Only the present owner: Percy, I think, — yes, Percy; it 
was his mother’s surname, — Percy Godolphin.” 

“ And how came this poor boy to be thrown so early on the 
world? Did he quarrel with Mr. Godolphin? - ” 

“I believe not; but when Percy was about sixteen, he left 
the obscure school at which he was educated, and resided for 
some little time with a relation, Augustus Saville. He stayed 
with him in London for about a year, and went everywhere 
with him, though so mere a boy. His manners were, I well 
remember, assured and formed. A relation left him some 
moderate legacy, and afterwards he went abroad alone.” 

“But the ruins? The late Mr. Godolphin, notwithstanding 
his reserve, did not object to indulging the curiosity of his 
neighbours?” 

“No; he was proud of the interest the ruins of his heredi- 
tary mansion so generally excited, — proud of their celebrity 
in print-shops and in tours; but he himself was never seen. 
The cottage in which he lived, though it adjoins the ruins, 
was, of course, sacred from intrusion, and is so walled in, 
that that great delight of English visitors at show-places, — 
peeping in at windows, — was utterly forbidden. However 
that he, during Mr. Godolphin’s life I never had courage to 
visit what, to me, would have been a melancholy scene ; now, 
the pain would be somewhat less ; and since yon wish it, sup- 
pose we drive over and visit the ruins to-morrow? It is the 
regular day for seeing them, by the by.” 

“Not. dear Lady Erpingham, if it give you the least-—” 

“My sweet girl,” interrupted Lady Erpingham, when a 
servant approached to announce visitors at the eastle. 
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“Will you go into the saloon, Constance?” said the elder 
lady, as, thinking still of love and Arthur Godolphin, she 
took her way to her dressing-room to renovate her rouge. 

It would have been a pretty amusement to one of the lesser 
devils, if, during the early romance of Lady Erpingham’s 
feelings towards Arthur Godolphin, he had foretold her the 
hour when she would tell how Arthur Godolphin died a 
miser, — just five minutes before she repaired to the toilette 
to decorate the cheek of age for the heedless eyes of a com- 
mon acquaintance. 5 I is the world’s way ! Lor my part, I 
would undertake to find a better world in that rookery opposite 
my windows. 


CHAPTEE, XII. 

DESCRIPTION OF GODOLPHIN’s HOUSE. — THE FIRST INTER- 
VIEW. — ITS EFFECT ON CONSTANCE. 

“But,” asked Constance, as, the next day, Lady Erping- 
ham and herself were performing the appointed pilgrimage to 
the ruins of Godolphin Priory, “'if the late Mr. Godolphin, 
as he grew in years, acquired a turn of mind so penurious, 
was he not enabled to leave bis son some addition to the pied 
de terre we are about to visit? ” 

“He must certainly have left some ready money,” answered 
Lady Erpingham. “ But is it, after all, likely that so young 
a man as Percy Godolphin could have lived in the manner he 
has done without incurring debts? It is most probable that 
he had some recourse to those persons so willing to encourage 
the young and extravagant, and that repayment to them will 
more than swallow up any savings his father might have 
amassed.” 

“ True enough ! ” said Constance ; and the conversation 
glided into remarks on avaricious fathers and prodigal sons. 
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Constance was witty on the subject, and Lady Erpingham 
laughed herself into excellent humour. 

It was considerably past noon when they arrived at the 
ruins. 

The carriage stopped before a small inn, at the entrance of 
a dismantled park; and taking advantage of the beauty of the 
day, Lady Erpingham and Constance walked slowly towards 
the remains of the Priory. 

The scene, as they approached, was wild and picturesque 
in the extreme. A wide and glassy lake lay stretched be- 
neath them ; on the opposite side stood the ruins. The large 
oriel window, the Gothic arch, the broken yet still majestic 
column, all embrowned and mossed with age, were still 
spared, and now mirrored themselves in the waveless and 
silent tide. Fragments of stone lay around, for some con- 
siderable distance, and the whole was backed by bills, cov- 
ered with gloomy and thick woods of pine and fir. To the 
left, they saw the stream which fed the lake stealing away 
through grassy banks, overgrown with the willow and pollard 
oak; and there, from one or two cottages, only caught in 
glimpses, thin wreaths of smoke rose in spires against the 
clear sky. To the right, the ground was broken into a thou- 
sand glens and hollows; the deer-loved fern, the golden 
broom, were scattered about profusely; and here and there 
were dense groves of pollards; or, at very rare intervals, 
some single tree decaying (for all round bore the seal of 
vassalage to Time), but mighty, and greenly venerable in its 
decay. 

As they passed over a bridge that, on either side of the 
stream, emerged, as it were, from a thick copse, they caught 
a view of the small abode that adjoined the ruins. It seemed 
covered entirely with ivy; and so far from diminishing, 
tended rather to increase the romantic and imposing effect of 
the crumbling pile from which it grew. 

They opened a little gate at the other extremity of the 
bridge, and in a few minutes more, they stood at the entrance 
to the Priory. 

It was an oak door, studded with nails. The jessamine 
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grew upon either side; and, to descend to a commonplace 
matter, they had some difficulty in finding the bell among the 
leaves in which it was imbedded. When they had found and 
touched it, its clear and lively sound rang out in that still 
and lovely though desolate spot with an effect startling and 
impressive from its contrast. There is something very fairy- 
like in the cheerful voice of a bell sounding among the wilder 
scenes of nature, particularly where Time advances his claim 
to the sovereignty of the landscape; for the cheerfulness is a 
little ghostly, and might serve well enough for a tocsin to the 
elfish hordes whom our footsteps may be supposed to disturb. 

An old woman, in the neat peasant dress of our country, 
when, taking a little from the fashion of the last century (the 
cap and the kerchief), it assumes no ungraceful costume, re- 
plied to their summons. She was the solitary cicerone of the 
place. She had lived there, a lone and childless widow, for 
thirty years; and of all the persons I have ever seen would 
furnish forth the best heroine to one of those pictures of 
homely life which Wordsworth has dignified with the patri- 
archal tenderness of his genius. 

They wound a narrow passage, and came to the ruins of the 
great hall. Its gothic arches still sprang lightly upward on 
either side; and opening a large stone box that stood in a 
recess, the old woman showed them the gloves and the helmet 
and the tattered banners, which had belonged to that Godol- 
phin who had fought side by side with Sidney, when he, 
whose life — as the noblest of British lyrists hath somewhere 
said — was “poetry put into action , 5 ’ 1 received his death- 
wound in the field of Zutphen. 

Thence they ascended by the dilapidated and crumbling 
staircase to a small room, in which the visitors were always 
expected to rest themselves, and enjoy the scene in the garden 
below. A large chasm yawned where the casement once was ; 
and round this aperture the ivy wreathed itself in fantastic 
luxuriance. A sort of ladder, suspended from this chasm 
to the ground, afforded a convenience for those who were 
tempted to a short excursion by the view without, 
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And tiie view was tempting! A smooth green lawn, sur- 
rounded by shrubs and flowers, was ornamented in the centre 
by a fountain. The waters were, it is true, dried up; but 
the basin, and the “Triton with his wreathed shell,” still 
remained. A little to the right was an old monkish sun-dial; 
and through the green vista you caught the glimpse of one of 
those gray, grotesque statues with which the taste of Eliza- 
beth’s day shamed the classic chisel. 

There was something quiet and venerable about the whole 
place; and when the old woman said to Constance, “Would 
you not like, my lady, to walk down and look at the sun-dial 
and the fountain? ” Constance felt she required nothing more 
to yield to her inclination. Lady Erpingham, less adventu- 
rous, remained in the ruined chamber; and the old woman, 
naturally enough, honoured the elder lady with her company. 

Constance, therefore, descended the rude steps alone. As 
she paused by the fountain, an indescribable and delicious 
feeling of repose stole over a mind that seldom experienced 
any sentiment so natural or so soft. The hour, the stillness, 
the scene, — all conspired to lull the heart into that dreaming 
and half -unconscious revery in which poets would suppose the 
hermits of elder times to have wasted a life, indolent, and 
yet scarcely, after all, unwise. “Metliinks,” she inly solilo- 
quized, “while I look around, I feel as if I could give up my 
objects of life; renounce my hopes; forget to be artificial 
and ambitious; live in these ruins, and” (whispered the 
spirit within), “ loved and loving, fulfil the ordinary doom 
of woman.” 

Indulging a mood which the proud and restless Constance, 
who despised love as the poorest of human weaknesses, though 
easily susceptible to all other species of romance, had scarcely 
ever known before, she wandered away from the lawn into 
one of the alleys cut amidst the grove around. Caught by 
the murmur of an unseen brook, she tracked it through the 
trees, as its sound grew louder and louder on her ear, till at 
length it stole upon her sight. The sun, only winning 
through the trees at intervals, played capriciously upon the 
cold and dark waters as they glided on, and gave to her, as 
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the same effect has done to a thousand poets, ample matter for 
a simile or a moral. 

She approached the brook, and came unawares upon the 
figure of a young man, leaning against a stunted tree that 
overhung the waters, and occupied with the idle amusement 
of dropping pebbles in the stream. She saw only his profile j 
but that view is, in a fine countenance, almost always the 
most striking and impressive, and it was eminently so in the 
face before her. The stranger, who was scarcely removed 
from boyhood, was dressed in deep mourning. He seemed 
slight, and small of stature. A travelling cap of sables con- 
trasted, not hid, light brown hair of singular richness and 
beauty. His features were of that pure and severe Greek of 
which the only fault is that in the very perfection of the 
chiselling of the features there seems something hard and 
stern. The complexion was pale, even to wanness; and the 
whole cast and contour of the head were full of intellect, and 
betokening that absorption of mind which cannot be marked 
in any one without exciting a certain vague curiosity and 
interest. 

So dark and wondrous are the workings of our nature, that 
there are scarcely any of us, however light and unthinking, 
who would not be arrested by the countenance of one in deep 
reflection ; who would not pause, and long to pierce into the 
mysteries that were agitating that world, most illimitable by 
nature, but often most narrowed by custom, — the world 
within. 

And this interest, powerful as it is, spelled and arrested 
Constance at once. She remained for a minute gazing on the 
countenance of the young stranger, and then she — the most 
self-possessed and stately of human creatures — blushing 
deeply, and confused though unseen, turned lightly away and 
stopped not on her road till she regained the old chamber and 
Lady Erpingham. 

The old woman was descanting upon the merits of the late 
lord of Godolpliin Priory. 

“ For though they called him close, and so forth, my lady, 
yet he was generous to others ; it was only himself he pinched. 
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But, to be sure, the present squire won’t take after him 
there . 55 

“ Has Mr. Percy Godolphin been here lately ? 55 asked Lady 
Erpingliam. 

“He is at the cottage now, m 3 * lady , 55 replied the old 
woman. “He came two days ago . 55 

“Is he like his father?” 

“ Oh, not near so fine-looking a gentleman ! much smaller, 
and quite pale-like. He seems sickly: them foreign parts do 
nobody no good. He was as fine a lad at sixteen years old as 
ever I seed; but now he is not like the same thing . 55 

So then it was evidently Percy Godolphin whom Constance 
had seen by the brook, — the owner of a home without coffers, 
and estates without a rent-roll; the Percy Godolphin, of 
whom, before he had attained the age when others have left 
the college, or even the school, every one had learned to 
speak, — - some favourably, all with eagerness. Constance felt 
a vague interest respecting him spring up in her mind. She 
checked it, for it was a sin in her eye to think with interest 
on a mail neither rich nor powerful ; and as she quitted the 
ruins with Lady Erpingham, she communicated to the latter 
her adventure. She was, however, disingenuous, for though 
Godolphin’s countenance was exactly of that cast which Con- 
stance most admired, she described him just as the old 
woman had done ; and Lady Erpingham figured . to herself, 
from the description, a little yellow man, with white hair 
and a turned-up nose. 0 Truth! what a hard path is thine! 
Does any keep it for three inches together in the commonest 
trifle? — and yet two sides of my library are filled with 
histories! 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A BALL ANNOUNCED. — GODOLPHIN’s VISIT TO WENDOVER 
CASTLE. — HIS MANNERS AND CONVERSATION. 

Lady Erpingham (besides her daughter, Lady Eleanor, 
married to Mr. Clare, a county member, of large fortune) 
was blessed with one son. 

The present earl had been for the last two years abroad. 
He had never, since his accession to his title, visited Wend- 
over Castle; and Lady Erpingham one morning experienced 
the delight of receiving a letter from him, dated Dover, and 
signifying his intention of. paying her a visit. In honour of 
this event, Lady Erpingham resolved to give a grand ball. 
Cards were issued to all the families in the county; and, 
among others, to Mr. Godolphin. 

On the third day after this invitation had been sent to the 
person I have last named, as Lady Erpingham and Constance 
were alone in the saloon, Mr. Percy Godolphin was an- 
nounced. Constance blushed as she looked up, and Lady 
Erpingham was struck by the nobleness of his address, and 
the perfect self-possession of his manner. And yet nothing 
could be so different as was his deportment from that which 
she had been accustomed to admire, from that manifested by 
the exquisites of the day. The calm, the nonchalance , the 
artificial smile of languor, the evenness, so insipid, yet so 
irreproachable, of English manners when considered most 
polished, — all this was the reverse of Godolphin’s address 
and air. In short, in all he said or did there was something 
foreign, something unfamiliar. He was abrupt and enthusi- 
astic in conversation, and used gestures in speaking. His 
countenance lighted up at every word that broke from him on 
the graver subjects of discussion. You felt, indeed, with 
him that you were with a man of genius, — a wayward and a 
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spoiled man, who had acquired his habits in solitude, but his 
graces in the world. 

They conversed about the ruins of the Priory, and Con- 
stance expressed her admiration of their romantic and pictu- 
resque beauty. “Ah,” said he, smiling, but with a slight 
blush, in which Constance detected something of pain, “I 
heard of your visit to my poor heaps of stone. My father 
took great pleasure in the notice they attracted. When a 
proud man has not riches to be proud of, he grows proud of 
the signs of his poverty itself. This was the case with my 
poor father. Had he been rich, the ruins would not have 
existed, — he would have rebuilt the old mansion. As he 
was poor, he valued himself on their existence, and fancied 
magnificence in every handful of moss. But all life is de- 
lusion; all pride, all vanity, all pomp, are equally deceit. 
Like the Spanish hidalgo, we put on spectacles when we eat 
our cherries, in order that they may seem ten times as big as 
they are ! ” 

Constance smiled; and Lady Erpingham, who had more 
kindness than delicacy, continued her praises of the Priory 
and the scenery round it. 

“The old park,” said she, “with its wood and water, is so 
beautiful! It wants nothing but a few deer, just tame enough 
to come near the ruins, and wild enough to start away as you 
approach.” 

“How you would borrow an attraction from wealth,” said 
Godolphin, who, unlike English persons in general, seemed 
to love alluding to his poverty. “It is not for the owner of 
a ruined Priory to consult the aristocratic enchantments of 
that costly luxury, the Picturesque. Alas! I have not even 
wherewithal to feed a few solitary partridges ; and I hear that 
if I go beyond the green turf, once a park, I shall be warned 
off forthwith, and my very qualification disputed.” 

“ Are you fond of shooting? ” said Lady Erpingham. 

“ I fancy I should he ; but I have never enjoyed the sport in 
England.”: 

“Do pray come, then,” said Lady Erpingham, kindly, “and 
spend your first week in September here. Let me see: the 
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first of the month will be next Thursday; dine with us on 
Wednesday. We have keepers and dogs here enough, thanks 
to Robert; so you need only bring your gun.” 

“You are very kind, dear Lady Erpingliain,” said Godol- 
phin, warmly; “I accept your invitation at once." 

“Your father was a very old friend of mine,” said the lady 
with a sigh. 

“ He was an old admirer,” said the gentleman, with a bow. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

CONVERSATION BETWEEN GODOLPHIN AND CONSTANCE. — THE 
COUNTRY LIFE AND THE TOWN LIFE. 

And Godolphin came on the appointed Wednesday. He 
was animated that day even to brilliancy. Lady Erpingham 
thought him the most charming of men; and even Constance 
forgot that he was no match for herself. Gifted and culti- 
vated as she was, it was not without delight that she listened 
to his glowing descriptions of scenery, and to his playful, yet 
somewhat melancholy strain of irony upon men and their pur- 
suits. The peculiar features of her mind made her, indeed, 
like the latter more than she could appreciate the former; for 
in her nature there was more bitterness than sentiment. Still, 
his rich language and fluent periods, even in description, 
touched her ear and fancy, though they sank not to her heart ; 
and she yielded insensibly to the spells she would almost have 
despised in another. 

The next day, Constance, who was no very early riser, 
tempted by the beauty of the noon, strolled into the gardens. 
She was surprised to hear Godolphin’s voice behind her : she 
turned round aud he joined her. 

“ I thought you were on your shooting expedition? ” 

“ I have been shooting, and I am returned. I was out by 
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daybreak, and I came back at noon in the hope of being ah 
lowed to join you in your ride or walk.” 

Constance smilingly acknowledged the compliment-, and as 
they passed up the straight walks of the old-fashioned and 
stately gardens, Godolphin turned the conversation upon the 
varieties of garden scenery; upon the poets who have de- 
scribed those varieties best; upon that difference between the 
town life and the country, on which the brothers of the min- 
strel craft have, in all ages, so glowingly insisted. In this 
conversation, certain points of contrast between the characters 
of these two young persons might be observed. 

“I confess to you,” said Godolphin, “that I have little faith 
in the permanence of any attachment professed for the country 
by the inhabitants of cities. If we can occupy our minds 
solely with the objects around us, if the brook and the old 
tree, and the golden sunset and the summer night, and the 
animal and homely life that we survey, — if these can fill our 
contemplation, and take away from us the feverish schemes 
of the future,— then indeed I can fully understand the reality 
of that tranquil and happy state which our elder poets have 
described as incident to a country life. But if we carry with 
us to the shade all the restless and perturbed desires of the 
city; if we only employ present leisure in schemes for an 
agitated future, — then it is in vain that we affect the hermit 
and fly to the retreat. The moment the novelt} 7, of green 
fields is over, and our projects are formed, we wish to hurry 
to the city to execute them. We have, in a word, made our 
retirement only a nursery for schemes now springing up, and 
requiring to be transplanted.” 

“You are right,” said Constance, quickly; “and who would 
pass life as if it were a dream? It seems to me that we put 
retirement to the right use when we make it only subservient 
to our aims in the world.” 

“A strange doctrine for a young beauty,” thought Godol- 
phin, “ whose head ought to be full of groves and love. — 
Then,” said he aloud, “I must rank among those who abuse 
the purposes of retirement; for I have hitherto been flattered 
to think that I enjoy it for itself. Despite the artificial life 
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I have led, everything that speaks of Nature has a voice that 
I can rarely resist. What feelings created in a city can com- 
pare with those that rise so gently and so unhidden within us 
when the trees and the waters are- our only companions, our 
only sources of excitement and intoxication? Is not contem- 
plation better than ambition? ” 

“ Can you believe it? ” said Constance, incredulously. 

“I do.” 

Constance smiled; and there would have been contempt in 
that beautiful smile, had not Godolphin interested her in 
spite of herself. 


CHAPTER XV. 

THE PEELINGS OP CONSTANCE AND GODOLPHIN TOWARDS EACH 
OTHER. — THE DISTINCTION IN THEIR CHARACTERS. - — RE- 
MARKS ON THE EFFECTS PRODUCED BY THE WORLD UPON 
GODOLPHIN. — THE RIDE. — RURAL DESCRIPTIONS. — OMENS. 
— THE FIRST INDISTINCT CONFESSION. 

Evert day, at the hour in which Constance was visible, 
Godolphin had loaded the keeper, and had returned to attend 
upon her movements. They walked and rode together; and 
in the evening, Godolphin hung over her chair, and listened 
to her songs; for though, as I have before said, she had but 
little science in instrumental music, her voice was rich and 
soft beyond the pathos of ordinary singers. 

Lady Erpingham saw, with secret delight, what she be- 
lieved to be a growing attachment. She loved Constance for 
herself, and Godolphin for his father’s memory. She thought 
again and again what a charming couple they would make, — 
so handsome, so gifted : and if Prudence whispered also — so 
poor, the kind countess remembered that she herself had 
saved from her ample jointure a sum which she had always 
designed as a dowry for Constance, and which, should Godol- 
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phin be the bridegroom, she felt she should have a tenfold 
pleasure in bestowing. With this fortune, which would place 
them, at least, in independence, she united in her kindly 
imagination the importance which she imagined Godolphin J s 
talents must ultimately acquire; and for which, in her aristo- 
cratic estimation, she conceived the senate the only legitimate 
sphere. She said, she hinted, nothing to Constance ; but she 
suffered nature, youth, and companionship to exercise their 
sway. 

And the complexion of Godolphin’s feelings for Constance 
Vernon did indeed resemble love, — was love itself, though 
rather love in its romance than its reality. What were those 
of Constance for him? She knew not herself at that time. 
Had she been of a character one shade less ambitious or less 
powerful, they would have been love, and love of no common 
character. But within her musing and self-possessed and 
singularly constituted mind there was, as yet, a limit to every, 
sentiment, a chain to the wings of every thought, save those 
of one order; and that order was not of love. There was a 
marked difference, in all respects, between the characters of 
the two; and it was singular enough that that of the woman 
was the less romantic, and composed of the simpler materials. 

A volume of Wordsworth’s most exquisite poetry had then 
just appeared. “Is not this wonderful?” said Godolphin, 
reciting some of those lofty hut refining thoughts which char- 
acterize the Pastor of modern poets. 

Constance shook her head. 

“What! you do not admire it? ” 

“I do not understand it.” 

“What poetry do you admire? ” 

“This.” 

It was Pope’s translation of the “Iliad.” 

“Yes, yes, to be sure,” said Godolphin, a little vexed; “we 
all admire this in its way: but what else? ” 

Constance pointed to a passage in the “ Palamon and Arcite ” 
of Dryden. 

Godolphin threw down his Wordsworth. “You take an 
ungenerous advantage of me,” said he. “Tell me something 
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you admire, which, at least, I may have the privilege of dis - 
puting, — something that you think generally neglected.” 

“I admire few things that are generally neglected,” an 
swered Constance, with her bright and proud smile. “Fame 
gives its stamp to all metal that is of intrinsic value.” 

This answer was quite characteristic of Constance ; she 
worshipped fame far more than the genius which won it. 

“Well, then,” said Godolphin, “let us see now if we can 
come to a compromise of sentiment ; ” and he took up the 
“ Comus ” of Milton. 

No one read poetry so beautifully : his voice was so deep 
and flexible; and his countenance answered so well to every 
modulation of his voice. Constance was touched by the 
reader, but not by the verse. Godolphin had great penetra- 
tion; he perceived it, and turned to the speeches of Satan in 
“Paradise Lost.” The noble countenance before him grew 
luminous at once; the lip quivered, the eye sparkled; the 
enthusiasm of Godolphin was not comparable to that of Con- 
stance. The fact was, that the broad and common emotions 
of the intellectual character struck upon the right key. Cour- 
age, defiance, ambition, — these she comprehended to their 
fullest extent; but the rich subtleties of thought which mark 
the cold and bright page of the “Comus,” the noble Platon- 
ism, the high and rare love for what is abstractedly good,— 
these were not “sonorous and trumpet-speaking” enough for 
the heart of one meant by Nature for a heroine or a queen, 
not a poetess or a philosopher. ' 

But all that in literature was delicate and half-seen and 
abstruse had its peculiar charm for Godolphin. Of a reflec- 
tive and refining mind, he had early learned to despise the 
common emotions of men : glory touched him not, and to am- 
bition he had shut his heart. Love, with him — even though 
he had been deemed, nor unjustly, a man of gallantry and 
pleasure — love was not compounded of the ordinary elements 
of the passions. Full of dreams and refinements and intense 
abstractions, it was a love that seemed not homely enough 
for endurance, and of too rare a nature to hope for sympathy 
in return. 
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And so it was in his intercourse witli Constance both were 
continually disappointed. “You do not feel this/’ said Con- 
stance. “ She cannot understand me,” sighed G-odolphin. 

But we must not suppose — despite his refinements and his 
reveries and his love for the intellectual and the pure — that 
G-odolphin was of a stainless character or mind. He was one 
who, naturally full of decided and marked qualities, was, by 
the peculiar elements of our society, rendered a doubtful, 
motley, and indistinct character, tinctured by the frailties 
that leave us in a wavering state between vice and virtue. 
The energies that had marked his boyhood were dulled and 
crippled in the indolent life of the world. His wandering 
habits for the last few years, the soft and poetical existence 
of the South, had fed his natural romance, and nourished 
that passion for contemplation which the intellectual man of 
pleasure so commonly forms ; for pleasure has a philosophy 
of its own, — a sad, a fanciful, yet deep persuasion of the 
vanity of all things, a craving after the bright ideal — 

“ The desire of the moth for the star.” 

Solomon’s thirst for pleasure was the companion of his 
wisdom: satiety was the offspring of the one, discontent of 
the other. But this philosophy, though seductive, is of no 
wholesome nor useful character; it is the philosophy of feel- 
ings, not principles ; of the heart, not head. So with Godol- 
phin : he was too refined in his moralizing to cling to what 
was moral. The simply good and the simply bad he left for 
us plain folks to discover. He was unattracted by the doc- 
trines of right and wrong which serve for all men ; but he had 
some obscure and shadowy standard in his own mind by which 
he compared the actions of others. He had imagination, ge - 
nius, even heart ; was brilliant always, sometimes profound ; 
graceful in society, yet seldom social; a lonely man, yet a 
man of the world; generous to individuals, selfish to the 
mass. How many fine qualities worse than thrown away! 

Who will not allow that he has met many such men? — 
and who will not follow this man to his end? 

One day (it was the last of Godolphin’s protracted visit). 
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as the sun was waning to its close, and the time was unusu- 
ally soft and tranquil, Constance and Godolpliin were return- 
ing slowly home from their customary ride. They passed by 
a small inn, bearing the common sign of the Chequers, round 
which a crowd of peasants were assembled, listening to the 
rude music which a wandering Italian boy drew from his 
guitar. The scene was rustic and picturesque; and as Godol- 
Xjhin reined in his horse and gazed on the group, he little 
dreamed of the fierce and dark emotions with which, at a far 
distant period, he was destined to revisit that spot. 

“ Our peasants,” said he, as they rode on, “require some 
humanizing relaxation like that we have witnessed. The 
music and the morris-dance have gone from England; and in- 
stead of providing, as formerly, for the amusement of the 
grinded labourer, our legislators now regard with the most 
watchful jealousy his most distant approach to festivity. They 
cannot bear the rustic to be merry : disorder and amusement 
are words for the same offence.” 

“I doubt,” said the earnest Constance, “whether the legis- 
lators are not right ; for men given to amusement are easily 
enslaved. All noble thoughts are grave.” 

Thus talking, they passed a shallow ford in the stream. 
“We are not far from the Priory, ” said Codolphin, pointing 
to its ruins, that rose grayly in the evening skies from the 
green woods around it. 

Constance sighed involuntarily. She felt pain in being 
reminded of the slender fortunes of her companion. Ascend- 
ing the gentle hill that swelled from the stream, she now, to 
turn the current of her thoughts, pointed admiringly to the 
blue course of the waters, as they wound through their shagged 
banks. And deep, dark, rushing, even at that still hour, went 
the stream through the boughs that swept over its surface. 
Here and there the banks suddenly shelved down, mingling 
with the waves; then abruptly they rose, overspread with 
thick and tangled umbrage, several feet above the level of 
the river. 

“How strange it is,” said Codolphin, “that at times a feel' 
mg comes over us, as we gaze upon certain places, which 
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associates the scene either with some dim-remembered and 
dream-like images of the Past, or with a prophetic and fear- 
ful omen of the Future! As I gaze now upon this spot — 
those banks, that whirling river — it seems as if my destiny 
claimed a mysterious sympathy with the scene: when, how, 
wherefore, I know not, guess not; only this shadowy and 
chilling sentiment unaccountably creeps over me. Every 
one has known a similar strange, indistinct feeling at certain 
times and places, and with a similar inability to trace the 
cause. And yet, is it not singular that in poetry, which wears 
most feelings to an echo, I have never met with any attempt 
to describe it? ” 

“ Because poetry,” said Constauce, “is, after all, but a 
hackneyed imitation of the most common thoughts, giving 
them merely a gloss by the brilliancy of verse. And yet how 
little poets know ! They imagine, and they imitate >— behold 
all their secrets ! ” 

“Perhaps you are right,” said Godolphin, musingly;, “and 
I, who have often vainly fancied I had the poetical tempera- 
ment, have been so chilled and sickened by the characteristics 
of the tribe that I have checked its impulses with a sort of 
disdain; and thus the Ideal, having no vent in me, preys 
within, creating a thousand undefined dreams and unwilling- 
superstitions, making me enamoured of the Shadowy and Un- 
known, and dissatisfying me with the petty ambitions of the 
world .’ 5 

“You will awake hereafter,” said Constance, earnestly. 

Godolphin shook his head, and replied not. 

Their way now lay along a green lane that gradually wound 
round a hill commanding a view of great richness and beauty. 
Cottages and spires and groves gave life — but it was scat- 
tered and remote, life — to the scene ; and the broad stream, 
whose waves, softened in the distance, did not seem to break 
the even surface of the tide, flowed onward, glowing in the 
sunlight, till it was lost among dark and luxuriant woods. 

Both once more arrested their horses by a common impulse, 
and both became suddenly silent as they gazed. Godolphin 
was the first to speak; it brought to his memory a scene in 
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that delicious land, whose Southern loveliness Claude has 
transfused to the canvas, and De Stael to the page. With, 
his own impassioned and earnest language, he spoke to Con- 
stance of that scene and that country. Every tree before him 
furnished matter for his illustration or his contrast; and as 
she heard that magic voice, and speaking, too, of a country 
dedicated to love, Constance listened with glistening eyes, 
and a cheek which he — consummate master of the secrets of 
womanhood — perceived was eloquent with thoughts which 
she knew not, but which he interpreted to the letter. 

“And in such a spot, 5 ’ said he, continuing, and fixing his 
deep and animated gaze on her, — “in such a spot I could 
have stayed forever but for one recollection, one feeling,-— I 
should have been too much alone! In a wild or a grand or 
even a barren country, we may live in solitude, and find fit 
food for thought; but not in one so soft, so subduing, as 
that which I saw and see. Love comes over us then in spite 
of ourselves; and I feel — I feel now — ” his voice trembled 
as he spoke — “that any secret we may before have nursed, 
though hitherto unacknowledged, makes itself at length a 
voice. We are oppressed with the desire to be loved; we 
long for the courage to say we love.” 

Never before had Godolphin, though constantly verging 
into sentiment, spoken to Constance in so plain a language. 
Eye, voice, cheek, — all spoke. She felt that he had con- 
fessed he loved her ! And was she not happy at that thought? 
She was ; it was her happiest moment. But, in that sort of 
vague and indistinct shrinking from the subject with which 
a woman who loves hears a disclosure of love from him on 
whose lips it is most sweet, she muttered some confused at- 
tempt to change the subject, and quickened her horse’s pace. 
Godolphin did not renew the topic so interesting and so dan- 
gerous, only, as with the winding of the road the landscape 
gradually faded from their view, he said in a low voice, as 
if to himself, — “How long, how fondly, shall I remember 
this day ! ” 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

GODOLrHIN’s RETURN HOME. — HIS SOLILOQUY. — LORD ERP’ 

ingham’s arrival at wenbover castle. — the earl de- 
scribed. — HIS ACCOUNT OF GODOLPHIN’s LIFE AT ROME. 

With a listless step, Godolphin re-entered the threshold of 
his cottage-home. He passed into a small chamber, which 
was yet the largest in his house. The poor and scanty furni- 
ture scattered around; the old, tuneless, broken harpsichord; 
the worn and tattered carpet; the tenantless birdcage in the 
recess by the window ; the book-shelves, containing some 
dozens of worthless volumes ; the sofa of the last century 
(when, if people knew comfort, they placed it not in loung- 
ing), small, narrow, highbacked, hard, and knotted,— these, 
just as his father had left, just as his boyhood had seen, them, 
greeted him with a comfortless and chill though familiar wel- 
come. It was evening. He ordered a fire and lights; and 
leaning his face on his hand as he contemplated the fitful and 
dusky ontbreakings of the flame through the bars of the nig- 
gard and contracted grate, he sat himself down to hold com- 
mune with his heart. 

“So, I love this woman,” said he, “do I? Have I not de- 
ceived myself? She is poor, — no connection; she has noth- 
ing whereby to reinstate my house’s fortunes, to rebuild this 
mansion, or repurchase yonder demesnes. I love her ! I who 
have known the value of her sex so well, that I have said, 
again and again, I would not shackle life with a princess! 
Love may withstand possession, — true; but not time. In 
three years there would be no glory in the face of Constance, 
and I should be — what? My fortunes, broken as they are, 
can support me alone, and with my few wants. But if mar- 
ried! the haughty Constance my wife! Hay, nay, nay! this 
must not he thought of ! I, the hero of Paris ! the pupil of 
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Saville ! I, to be so beguiled as even to dream of such, a 
madness ! 

“Yet I have that within me that might make a stir in the 
world; I might rise. Professions are open; the Diplomacy, 
the House of Commons. What! Percy Godolphin be ass 
enough to grow ambitious! to toil, to fret, to slave, to answer 
fools on a first principle, and die at length of a broken heart 
or a lost place! Pooh, pooh! I, who despise your prime 
ministers, can scarcely stoop to their apprenticeship. Life is 
too short for toil. And what do men strive for? — to enjoy ; 
but why not enjoy without the toil? And relinquish Con- 
stance? Ay, it is but one woman lost ! ” 

So ended the soliloquy of a man scarcely of age. The world, 
teaches us its last lessons betimes; but then, lest we should 
have nothing left to acquire from its wisdom, it employs the 
rest of our life in unlearning all that it first taught. 

Meanwhile, the time approached when Lord Erpingham 
was to arrive at Wendover Castle; and at length came the 
day itself. Naturally anxious to enjoy as exclusively as pos- 
sible the company of her son the first day of his return from 
so long an absence, Lady Erpingham had asked no one to 
meet him. The earl’s heavy travelling-carriage at length, 
rolled clattering up the courtyard; and in a few minutes a 
tall man, in the prime of life, and borrowing some favourable 
effect as to person from the large cloak of velvet and furs 
which hung round him, entered the room, and Lady Erping- 
ham embraced her son. The kind and familiar manner with 
which he answered her inquiries and congratulations was 
somewhat changed when he suddenly perceived Constance. 
Lord Erpingham was a cold man, and, like most cold men, 
ashamed of the evidence of affection. He greeted Constance 
very quietly, and as she thought, slightly; but his eyes 
turned to her far more often than any friend of Lord Erping- 
ham’s might ever have remarked those large round hazel eyes 
turn to any one before. 

When the earl withdrew to adjust his toilet for dinner, 
Lady Erpingham, as she wiped her eyes, could not help ex- 
claiming to Constance, “Is he not handsome? What a 
figure ! ” 
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Constance was a little addicted to flattery where she liked 
the one who was to be flattered, and she assented readily 
enough to the maternal remark. Hitherto, however, she had 
not observed anything more in Lord Erpingham than his 
height and his cloak; as he re-entered and led her to the 
dining-room she took a better, though still but a casual, 
survey. 

Lord Erpingham was that sort of person of whom men al- 
ways say, “What a prodigiously fine fellow ! ” He was above 
six feet high, stout in proportion: not, indeed, accurately 
formed, nor graceful in bearing, but quite as much so as a 
man of six feet high need be. He had a manly complexion 
of brown, yellow, and red. His whiskers were exceedingly 
large, black, and well arranged. His eyes, as I have before 
said, were round, large, and hazel; they were also unmean- 
ing. His teeth were good; and his nose, neither aquiline nor 
Grecian, was yet a very showy nose upon the whole. All the 
maidservants admired him; and you felt, in looking at him, 
that it was a pity our army should lose so good a grenadier. 

Lord Erpingham was a Whig of the old school : he thought 
the Tory boroughs ought to be thrown open. He was gener- 
ally considered a sensible man. He had read Blackstone, 
Montesquieu, Cowper’s Poems, and “The Rambler; ” and he 
was always heard with great attention in the House of Lords. 
In his moral character he was a bon vivant, as far as wine is 
concerned; for choice eating he cared nothing. He was good- 
natured, but close; brave enough to fight a duel, if necessary; 
and religious enough to go to church once a week — in the 
country. 

So far Lord Erpingham might seem modelled from one of 
Sir Walter’s heroes: we must reverse the medal, arid show 
the points in which he differed from those patterns of 
propriety. 

Like the generality of his class, he was peculiarly loose in 
his notions of women, though not ardent in pursuit of them. 
His amours had been among opera-dancers, “because,” as he 
was wont to say, “there was no d — d bore with them” Lord 
Erpingham was always considered a high-minded man. Pco- 
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pie chose Lira as an umpire in. quarrels; and told a story 
(which was not true) of his having held some state office for 
a whole year, and insisted on returning the emoluments. 

Such was Robert Earl of Erpingham. During dinner, at 
which he displayed, to his mother’s great delight, a most ex- 
cellent appetite, he listened, as well as lie might, considering 
the more legitimate occupation of the time and season, to 
Lady Erpingham’s recitals of county history, her long an- 
swers to his brief inquiries whether old frieuds were dead 
and young ones married; and his countenance brightened up 
to an expression of interest — almost of intelligence — when 
he was told that birds were said to be plentiful. 

As the servants left the room, and Lord Erpingham took 
his first glass of claret, the conversation, fell upon Percy 
Godolphin. 

“ He has been staying with us a whole fortnight,” said Lady 
Erpingham ; “ and, by the by, he said he had met you in Italy, 
and mentioned your name as it deserved.” 

“Indeed! And did he really condescend to praise me?” 
said Lord Erpingham, with eagerness; for there was that 
about Godolphin, and his reputation for fastidiousness, which 
gave a rarity and a value to his praise, at least to lordly 
ears. “Ah, he’s a queer fellow; he led a very singular life 
in Italy.” 

“So I have always heard,” said Lady Erpingham. “But of 
what description, — was he very wild? ” 

“ Ho, not exactly ; there was a good deal of mystery about 
him; he saw very few English, and those were chiefly men 
who played high. He was said to have a great deal of learn- 
ing and so forth.” 

“Oh, then he was surrounded, I suppose, by those medallists 
and picture-sellers and other impostors, who live upon such 
of our countrymen as think themselves blessed with a taste 
or afflicted with a genius,” said Lady Erpingham, — who, hav- 
ing lived with the wits and orators of the time, had caught 
mechanically their way of rounding a period. 

“ Far from it ! ” returned the earl. “ Godolphin is much too 
deep a fellow for that; he ’s not easily taken in, I assure you. 
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I confess I don’t like him the worse for that,” added the close 
noble. ‘‘But he lived with the Italian doctors and men of 
science ; and encouraged, in particular, one strange fellow who 
affected sorcery, I fancy, or something very like it. Godol- 
phin resided in a very lonely spot at Rome: and I believe 
laboratories and caldrons, and all sorts of devilish tilings, 
ivere always at work there — at least so people said.” 

“And yet,” said Constance, “you thought him too sensible 
to be easily taken in? ” 

“Indeed I do, Miss Yernon; and the proof of it is, that no 
roan has less fortune or is made more of. He plays, it is true, 
but only occasionally ; though as a player at games of skill — 
piquet, billiards, whist — he has no equal, unless it be Sa- 
ville. But then Saville, entre nous, is suspected of playing 
unfairly.” 

“And you are quite sure,” said the placid Lady Erping- 
ham, “that Mr. Godolphin is only indebted to skill for his 
success? ” 

Constance darted a glance of fire at the speaker. 

“Why, faith, I belie\ r e so! No one ever accused him of a 
single shabby or even suspicious trick ; and indeed, as I said 
before, no one was ever more sought after in society, though 
he shuns it 5 and he ’s devilish right, for it ’s a cursed bore! ” 

“My dear Robert! at your age! ” exclaimed the mother. 

“But,” continued the earl, turning to Constance, — “but, 
Miss Yernon, a man may have his weak point; and the cun- 
ning Italian may have hit on Godolphin ’s, clever as he is in 
general; though, for my part, I -will tell you frankly, I think 
he only encouraged him to mystify and perplex people, just to 
get talked of — vanity, in short. He ’s a good-looking fellow, 
that Godolphin, eh?” continued the earl, in the tone of a 
man who meant you to deny rvhat he asserted. 

“Oh, beautiful!” said Lady Erpingham. “Such a coun- 
tenance ! ” 

“Deuced pale, though! — eh? — and not the best of figures; 
thin, narrow-shouldered, eh, eh?” 

Godolphin’s proportions were faultless; but your strapping 
heroes think of a moderate-sized man as mathematicians de- 
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fine . a point* — declare that he has no length nor breadth 
whatsoever. 

“What say you, Constance? ” asked Lady Erpingham, 
meaningly. 

Constance felt the meaning, and replied calmly that Mr. 
Godolphin appeared to her handsomer than any one she had 
seen lately. 

Lord Erpingham played with his neckcloth, and Lady Erp- 
ingham rose to leave the room. “D — d fine girl!” said the 
earl, as he shut the door upon Constance; “but d—d sharp! ” 
added he, as he resettled himself on his chair. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

CONSTANCE AT HER TOILET. — HER FEELINGS. — HER CHARAC- 
TER OF BEAUTY DESCRIBED. — THE BALL. — THE DUCHESS 
OF WINSTOUN AND HER DAUGHTER. — • AN INDUCTION FROM 
THE NATURE OF FEMALE RIVALRIES. — JEALOUSY IN A 
LOVER. — IMPERTINENCE RETORTED. — LISTENERS NEVER 
HEAR GOOD OF THEMSELVES. REMARKS ON THE AMUSE- 

MENTS OF A PUBLIC ASSEMBLY. — THE SUPPER. — THE 
FALSENESS OF SEEMING GAYETY. — VARIOUS REFLECTIONS, 
NEW AND TRUE. — WHAT PASSES BETWEEN GODOLPHIN 
AND CONSTANCE. 

It was the evening of the ball to be given in honour of Lord 
Erpingham : s arrival. Constance, dressed for conquest, sat 
alone in her dressing-room. Her woman had just left her. 
The lights still burned in profusion about the antique cham- 
ber (antique, for it was situated in the oldest part of the 
castle) ; those lights streamed full upon the broad brow and 
exquisite features of Miss Vernon. As she leaned, back in 
her chair — the fairy foot upon the low Gothic stool, and the 
hands drooping beside her despondingly — her countenance, 
betrayed much but not serene thought; and mixed with that 
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thought was something of irresolution and of great and real 
sadness. 

It is not, as I have before hinted, to be supposed that Con- 
stance’s lot had been hitherto a proud one, even though she 
was the most admired beauty of her day; even though she 
lived with, and received adulation from, the high and noble 
and haughty of her land. Often in the glittering crowd that 
she attracted around her, her ear, sharpened by the jealousy 
and pride of her nature, caught words that dashed the cup of 
pleasure and of vanity with shame and anger. “What! that 
the Vernon’s daughter? Poor girl! dependent entirely on 
Lady Erpingham! Ah, she’ll take in some rich voturier , I 
hope.” 

Such words from ill-tempered dowagers and faded beauties 
were no unfrequent interruption to her brief-lived and weari- 
some triumphs. She heard manoeuvring mothers caution their 
booby sons, whom Constance would have looked into the dust 
had they dared but to touch her hand, against her untitled 
and undowried charms. She saw cautious earls, who were all 
courtesy one night, all coldness another, as some report had 
reached them accusing their hearts of feeling too deeply her 
attractions, or as they themselves suspected for the first time 
that a heart was not a word for a poetical nothing, and that 
to look on so beautiful and glorious a creature was sufficient 
to convince them, even yet, of the possibility of emotion. 
She had felt to the quick the condescending patronage of 
duchesses and chaperons; the oblique hint; the nice and fine 
distinction which, in polished circles, divides each grade from 
the other, and allows you to be galled without the pleasure of 
feeling justified in offence. 

All this, which, in the flush and heyday of youth and gayety 
and loveliness, would have been unnoticed by other women, 
rankled deep in the mind of Constance Vernon. The image 
of her dying father, his complaints, his accusations (the jus- 
tice of which she never for an instant questioned), rose up 
before her in the brightest hours of the dance and the revel. 
She was not one of those women whose meek and gentle na- 
ture would fly what wounds them: Constance had resolved to 
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conquer. Despising glitter and gayety and show, she burned, 
she thirsted for power, — a power which could retaliate the 
insults she fancied she had received, and should turn conde- 
scension into homage. This object, which every casual word, 
every heedless glance from another, fixed deeper and deeper 
in her heart, took a sort of sanctity from the associations 
with which she linked it, — her fathers memory and his 
dying breath. 

At this moment in which we have portrayed her, all these 
restless and sore and haughty feelings were busy within; but 
they were combated, even while the more fiercely aroused, by 
one soft and tender thought, — the image of Godolphin,- — of 
Godolpliin, the spendthrift heir of a broken fortune and a 
fallen house. She felt too deeply that she loved him; and 
ignorant of his worldlier qualities, imagined that he loved 
her with all the devotion of that romance, and the ardour of 
that genius, which appeared to her to compose his character. 
But this persuasion gave her now no delightful emotion. 
Convinced that she ought to reject him, his image only 
coloured with sadness those objects and that ambition which 
she had hitherto regarded with an exulting pride. She was 
not the less bent on the lofty ends of her destiny; but the 
glory and the illusion had fallen from them. She had taken 
an insight into futurity, and felt that to enjoy power was to 
lose happiness. Yet, with this full conviction, she forsook 
the happiness and clung to the power. Alas! for our best 
and wisest theories, our problems, our systems, our philoso- 
phy! Human beings will never cease to mistake the means 
for the end; and despite the dogmas of sages, our conduct 
does not depend on our convictions. 

Carriage after carriage had rolled beneath the windows of 
the room where Constance sat, and still she moved not; until 
at length a certain composure, as if the result of some deter- 
mination, stole over her features. The brilliant and trans- 
parent hues returned to her cheek; and as she rose and stood 
erect, with a certain calmness and energy on her lip and fore- 
head, perhaps her beauty bad never seemed of so lofty and 
august a cast. In passing through the chamber, she stopped 
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for a moment opposite the mirror that reflected her stately 
shape in its full height. Beauty is so truly the weapon of 
woman that it is as impossible for her, even in grief, wholly 
to forget its effect, as it is for the dying warrior to look with 
indifference on the sword with which he has won his trophies 
or his fame, Nor was Constance that evening disposed to be 
indifferent to the effect she should produce. She looked on 
the reflection of herself with a feeling of triumph, not arising 
from vanity alone. 

And when did mirror ever give back a form more worthy 
of a Pericles to worship, or an Apelles to paint? Though 
but little removed from the common height, the impression 
Constance always gave was that of a person much taller than 
she really was. A certain majesty in the turn of the head, 
the fall of the shoulders, the breadth of the brow, and the 
exceeding calmness of the features invested her with an air 
which X have never seen equalled by any one, but which, bad 
Pasta been a beauty, she might have possessed. But there 
was nothing hard or harsh in this majesty. Whatsoever of a 
masculine nature Constance might have inherited, nothing 
masculine, nothing not exquisitely feminine, was visible in 
hex person. Her shape was rounded, and sufficiently full to 
show that in middle age its beauty would be preserved by 
that richness and freshness which a moderate increase of the 
proportions always gives to the sex. Her arms and hands 
were, and are, even to this day, of a beauty the more striking, 
because it is so rare. Nothing in any European country is 
more uncommon than an arm really beautiful both in hue and 
shape. In any assembly we go to, what miserable bones, 
what angular elbows, what red skins, do we see under the 
cover of those capacious sleeves, which are only one whit less 
ugly. At the time I speak of, those coverings were not worn; 
and the white, round, dazzling arm of Constance, hare almost 
to the shoulder, was girded by dazzling gems, which at once 
set off, and were foiled by, the beauty of nature. Her hair 
was of the most luxuriant and of the deepest black; and it 
was worn in a fashion — then uncommon, without being 
bizarre — now hackneyed by the plainest faces, though suit* 
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ing only the highest order of beauty, — I mean that simple 
and classic fashion to which the French have given a name 
borrowed from Calypso, but which appears to me suited 
rather to an intellectual than a voluxituous goddess. Her 
long lashes, and a brow delicately but darkly pencilled, gave 
additional eloquence to an eye of the deepest blue, and a 
classic contour to a profile so slightly aquiline that it was 
commonly considered Grecian. That necessary completion to 
all real beauty of either sex, the short and curved upper lip, 
terminated in the most dazzling teeth, and the ripe and dewy 
under lip added to what was noble in her beauty that charm 
also which is exclusively feminine. Her complexion was ca- 
pricious; now pale, now tinged with the pink of the sea-shell, 
or the softest shade of the rose leaf : but in either it was so 
transparent that you doubted which became her the most. To 
these attractions add a throat, a bust of the most dazzling 
whiteness, and the justest proportions; a foot, whose least 
beauty was its smallness, and a waist narrow,— not the nar- 
rowness of tenuity or constraint, but round, gradual, insen- 
sibly less in its compression, — and the person of Constance 
Vernon, in the bloom of her youth, is before you. 

She passed with her quiet and stately step from her room, 
through one adjoining it, and which we stop to notice, because 
it was her customary sitting-room when not with Lady Erping- 
ham. There had Godolphin, with the foreign but courtly 
freedom, the respectful and chivalric ease of his manners, 
often sought her; there had he lingered in order to detain her 
yet a moment and a moment longer from other company, seek- 
ing a sweet excuse in some remark on the books that strewed 
the tables, or the music in that recess, or the forest scene 
from those windows through which the moon of autumn now 
stole with its own peculiar power to soften and subdue. As 
these recollections came across her, her step faltered and her 
colour faded from its glow: she paused a moment, cast a 
mournful glance round the room, and then tore herself away, 
descended the lofty staircase, passed the stone hall, melan- 
choly with old banners and rusted crests, and bore her beauty 
and her busy heart into the thickening and gay crowd. 
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Her eye looked once more round for the graceful form of 
Godolphin: but lie was not visible; and she had scarcely sat- 
isfied herself of this before Lord Erpingham, the hero of the 
evening, approached and claimed her hand. 

“I have just performed my duty,” said he, with a gallantry 
of speech not common to him, “now for my reward. I have 
danced the first dance with Lady Margaret Midgeeombe : I 
come, according to your promise, to dance the second with 
you.” 

There was something in these words that stung one of the 
morbid remembrances in Miss Vernon’s mind. Lady Mar- 
garet Midgeeombe, in ordinary life, would have been thought 
a good-looking, vulgar girl; she was a duke’s daughter, and 
she was termed a Hebe. Her little nose and her fresh colour 
and her silly but not unmalieious laugh were called enchant- 
ing; and all irregularities of feature and faults of shape were 
absolutely turned into merits by that odd commendation, so 
common with us, — “A deuced fine girl; none of your regular 
beauties.” 

Hot only in the county of shire, but in London, had 

Lady Margaret Midgeeombe been set up as the rival beauty 
of Constance Vernon. And Constance, far too lovely, too 
cold, too proud, not to acknowledge beauty in others where it 
really existed, was nevertheless unaffectedly indignant at a 
comparison so unworthy; she even, at times, despised her own 
claims to admiration, since claims so immeasurably inferior 
could be put into competition with them. Added to this sore 
feeling for Lady Margaret, was one created by Lady Margaret’s 
mother. The Duchess of Winstoun was a woman of ordinary 
birth, — the daughter of a peer of great wealth but new family. 
She had married, however, one of the most powerful dukes in 
the peerage, — a stupid, heavy, pompous man, with four castles, 
eight parks, a eoal-mine, a tin-mine, six boroughs, and about 
thirty livings. Inactive and reserved, the duke was seldom 
seen in public; the care of supporting his rank devolved on the 
duchess, and she supported it with as much solemnity of pur- 
pose as if she had been a cheesemonger’s daughter. Stately, 
insolent, and coarse ; asked everywhere ; insulting all ; hated 
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and courted, — sucli was tlie Duchess of Winstoun, and such, 
perhaps, have been other duchesses before her. 

Be it understood that, at that day, Fashion had not risen to 
the despotism it now enjoys : it took its colouring from Power, 
not controlled it. I shall show, indeed, how much of its present 
condition that Fashion owes to the Heroine of these Memoirs. 
The Duchess of Winstoun could not now be that great person 
she was then; there is a certain good taste in Fashion which 
repels the mere insolence of Bank, which requires persons to be 
either agreeable or brilliant or at least original, which weighs 
stupid dukes in a righteous balance and finds vulgar duchesses 
wanting. But in lack of this new authority, this moral sebasto- 
orator between the Sovereign and the dignity hitherto consid- 
ered 'next to the Sovereign’s, her Grace of Winstoun exercised 
with impunity the rights of insolence. She had taken an es- 
pecial dislike to Constance : partly because the few good judges 
of beauty, who care neither for rank nor report, had very un- 
reservedly placed Miss Vernon beyond the reach of all com- 
petition with her daughter; and principally because the high 
spirit and keen irony of Constance had given more than once 
to the duchess’s effrontery so cutting and so public a check, 
that she had felt with astonishment and rage there was one 
woman in that world — that woman too unmarried — who 
could retort the rudeness of the Duchess of Winstoun. Spite- 
ful, however, and numerous were the things she said of M iss 
Vernon, when Miss Vernon was absent; and haughty beyond 
measure were the inclination of her head and the tone of her 
voice when Miss Vernon was present. If, therefore, Con- 
stance was disliked by the duchess, we may readily believe 
that she returned the dislike. The very name roused her 
spleen and her pride; and it was with a feeling all a woman’s, 
though scarcely feminine in the amiable sense of the word, 
that wli3 learned to whom the honour of Lord Erpingham’s 
precedence had been (though necessarily) given. 

As Lord Erpingham led her to her place, a buzz of admira- 
tion and enthusiasm followed her steps. This pleased Erping- 
ham more than, at that moment, it did Constance. Already 
intoxicated by her beauty, he was proud of the effect it pro- 
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dueed on others, for that effect was a compliment to his taste. 
He exerted himself to be agreeable; nay, more, to be fasci- 
nating: he affected a low voice; and he attempted — poor 
man! — to flatter. 

The Duchess of Winstoun and her daughter sat behind on 
an elevated bench. They saw with especial advantage the 
attentions with which one of the greatest of England’s earls 
honoured the daughter of one of the greatest of England’s 
orators. They were shocked at his want of dignity. Con- 
stance perceived their chagrin, and she lent a more pleased 
and attentive notice to Lord Erpingham’s compliments ; her 
eyes sparkled and her cheek blushed; and the good folks 
around, admiring Lord Erpingham’s immense whiskers, 
thought Constance in love. 

It was just at this time that Percy Godolphin entered the 
room. 

Although Godolphin’s person was not of a showy order, 
there was something about him that always arrested atten- 
tion. His air, his carriage, his long fair locks, his rich and 
foreign habits of dress, which his high bearing and intel- 
lectual countenance redeemed from coxcombry, — all, united, 
gave something remarkable and distinguished to his appear- 
ance; and the interest attached to his fortunes, and to his 
social reputation for genius and eccentricity, could not fail of 
increasing the effect he produced when his name was known. 

From the throng of idlers that gathered around him, from 
the bows of the great and the smiles of the fair, Godolphin, 
however, directed his whole notice — his whole soul — to the 
spot which was hallowed by Constance Vernon. Pie saw her 
engaged with a man rich, powerful, and handsome; he saw 
that she listened to her partner with evident interest, that 
lie addressed her with evident admiration. His heart sank 
within him; he felt faint and sick; then came anger, morti- 
fication ; then agony and despair. All his former resolutions, 
all his prudence, his worldliness, his caution, vanished at 
once; he felt only that he loved, that he was supplanted, 
that he was undone. The dark and fierce passions of his 
youth, of a nature in reality wild and, vehement, swept away 
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at once the projects and the fabrics of that shallow and chill 
philosophy he had borrowed from the world, and deemed the 
wisdom of the closet. A cottage and a desert with Constance 
■ — Constance all his, heart and hand— would have been Para- 
dise; he would have nursed no other ambition, nor dreamed 
of a reward beyond. Such effect has jealousy upon us. We 
confide, and we hesitate to accept a boon; we are jealous, and 
we would lay down life to attain it. 

“What a handsome fellow Erpingham is! ” said a young 
man in a cavalry regiment. 

Godolphin heard and groaned audibly. 

“And what a devilish handsome girl he is dancing with! ” 
said another young man, from Oxford. 

“Oh, Miss Vernon! By Jove, Erpingham seems smitten. 
What a capital thing it would be for her! ” 

“And for him, too! ” cried the more chivalrous Oxonian. 

“Humph! ” said the officer. 

“I heard,” renewed the Oxonian, “that she was to be mar- 
ried to young Godolphin. He was staying here a short time 
ago. They rode and walked together. What a lucky fellow 
he has been ! I don’t know any one I should so much like to 
see.” 

“Hush! ” said a third person, looking at Godolphin. 

Percy moved on. Accomplished and self-collected as he 
usually was, he could not wholly conceal the hell within. 
His brow grew knit and gloomy; he scarcely returned the 
salutations he received; and moving out of the crowd, he 
stole to a seat behind a large pillar, and, scarcely seen by any 
one/fixed his eyes on the form and movements of Miss 
Vernon. 

It so happened that he had placed himself in the vicinity 
of the Duchess of Winstoun, and within hearing of the con- 
versation that I am about to record. 

The dance being over, Lord Erpingham led Constance to a 
seat close by Lady Margaret Midgecombe. The duchess had 
formed her plan of attack; and, rising as she saw Constance 
within reach, approached her with an air that affected civility 

“How do yon do, Miss Vernon? I am happy to see you 
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looking so well. What truth in the report, eh?” And the 
duchess showed her teeth, — • videlicet , smiled. 

“What report does your grace allude to? ” 

“Nay, nay; I am sure Lord Erpingham has heard it as well 
as myself; and I wish for your sake (a slight emphasis), in- 
deed, for both your sakes, that it may be true.” 

“To wait till the Duchess of Winstoiui speaks intelligibly 
would be a waste of her time and my own,” said the haughty 
Constance, with the rudeness in which she then delighted, 
and for which she has since become known. But the duch- 
ess was not to be offended until she had completed her 
manoeuvre. 

“Well, now,” said she, turning to Lord Erpingham, “I 
appeal to you; is not Miss Vernon to be married very soon 
to Mr. Godolphin? I am sure [with an affected good-nature 
and compassion that stung Constance to the quick], I am sure 
I hope so.” 

“Upon my word you amaze me,” said Lord Erpingham, 
opening to their fullest extent the large, round, hazel eyes 
for which he was so justly celebrated. “ I never heard this 
before.” 

“Oh, a secret as yet?” said the duchess; “very well! I 
can keep a secret.” 

Lady Margaret looked down, and laughed prettily. 

“I thought till now,” said Constance, with grave compos- 
ure, “that no person could be more contemptible than one 
who collects idle reports : I now find I was wrong : a person 
infinitely more contemptible is one who invents them.” 

The rude duchess, beat at her own weapons, blushed with 
anger even through her rouge; but Constance turned away, 
and, still leaning on Lord Erpingham’s arm, sought another 
seat; that seat, on the opposite side of the pillar behind 
which Godolphin sat, was still within his hearing. 

“Upon my word, Miss Vernon,” said Erpingham, “I ad- 
mire your spirit. Nothing like setting down those absurd 
people who try to tease one, and think one dares not retort. 
But pray — I hope I ’m not impertinent — pray, may I ask if 
this rumour have any truth in it? ” 
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“ Certainly not, ” said Constance, with great effort, but in a 
clear tone. 

“Ho; I should have thought not, I should have thought 
not. Godolphin \s much too poor,- — much too poor for you. 
Miss Vernon is not born to marry for love in a cottage, is 
she? ” 

Constance sighed. 

That soft, low tone thrilled to Gqdolphin’s very heart. He 
bent forward: he held his breath; he thirsted for her voice, 
for some tone, some word in answer; it came not at that 
moment. 

“ You remember, ” renewed the earl, — “you remember Miss 

L ? Ho? she was before your time. Well, she married 

S — — , much such another fellow as Godolphin. He had not 
a shilling; but he lived well, had a house in Mayfair, gave 
dinners, hunted at Melton, and so forth, — in short, he played 
high. She had about £10,000. They married, and lived for 
two years so comfortably, you have no idea. Every one en- 
vied them. They did not keep a close carriage, but he used 
to drive her out to dinners in his French cabriolet. 1 There 
was no show, no pomp: everything deuced neat, though; quite 
love in a cottage, — only the cottage was in Curzon Street, 

At length, however, the cards turned; S lost everything: 

owed more than he could ever pay. We were forced to cut 

him; and his relation, Lord coming into the ministry a 

year afterwards, got him a place in the Customs, They live 
at Brompton; he wears a pepper-and-salt coat, and she a 
mob-cap, with pink ribbons ; they have five hundred a year, 

and ten children. Such was the fate of S ’s wife; such 

may be the fate of Godolphin’ s. Oh, Miss Vernon could not 
marry him, / ” 

“You are right, Lord Erpingham,” said Constance with 
emphasis; “but you take too much license in expressing your 
opinion.” 

Before Lord Erpingham could stammer forth his apology, 
they heard a slight noise behind. They turned; Godolphin 
had risen. His countenance, always inclined to a calm se- 
1 Tlieu uncommon. 
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verity — for thought is usually severe in its outward aspect — 
bent now on both the speakers with so dark and menacing an 
aspect that the stout earl felt his heart stand still for a mo- 
ment; and Constance was appalled as if it had been the ap- 
parition, and not the living form, of her lover that she beheld. 
But scarcely had they seen this expression of countenance 
ere it changed. With a cold and polished smile, a relaxed 
brow, and profound inclination of his form, Godolphin greeted 
the two ; and passing from his seat with a slow step glided 
among the crowd and vanished. 

What a strange thing, after all, is a great assembly! An 
immense mob of persons, who feel for each other the pro- 
foundest indifference, met together to join in amusements 
which the large majority of them consider wearisome beyond 
conception. How unintellectual, how uncivilized, such a 
scene and such actors! What a remnant of barbarous times, 
when people danced because they had nothing to say ! Were 
there nothing ridiculous in dancing, there would be nothing 
ridiculous in seeing wise men dance. But that sight would 
be ludicrous because of the disparity between the mind and 
che occupation. However, we have some excuse; we go to 
these assemblies to sell our daughters, or flirt with our neigh- 
bours’ wives. A ballroom is nothing more or less than a 
great market-place of beauty. For my part, were I a buyer, 
I should like making my purchases in a less public mart. 

“ Come, Godolphin, a glass of champagne, ” cried the .young 
Lord Belvoir, as they sat near each other at the splendid 
supper. 

“With all my heart; but not from that bottle! We must 
have a new one; for this glass is pledged to Lady Delmour, 
and I would not drink to her health but from the first sparkle ! 
Nothing tame, nothing insipid, nothing that has lost its first 
freshness, can be dedicated to one so beauiful and young.” 

The fresh bottle was opened, and Godolphin bowed over his 
glass to Lord Belvoir’s sister, — a Beauty and a Blue. Lady 
Delmour admired Godolphin, and she was flattered by a com- 
pliment that no one wholly educated in England would have 
had the gallant courage to utter across a crowded table. 
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“You have been dancing? ” said she. 

“No!” 

“What then? ” 

“What then?” said Godolphin. “Ah, Lady Belmour, do 
not ask.” The look that accompanied the words supplied 
them with a meaning. “Need I add,” said he, in a lower 
voice, “that I have been thinking of the most beautiful person 
present?” 

“Pooh,” said Lady Belmour, turning away her head. 

Now, that pooh is a very significant word. On the lips of 
a man of business, it denotes contempt for romance; on the 
lips of a politician it rebukes a theory ; with that monosylla- 
ble a philosopher massacres a fallacy; by those four letters 
a rich man gets rid of a beggar. But in the rosy mouth of a 
woman the harshness vanishes, the disdain becomes encour- 
agement. “Pooh!” says the lady, when you tell her she is 
handsome; but she smiles when she says it. With the same 
reply she receives your protestation of love, and blushes as 
she receives. With men it is the sternest, with women the 
softest, exclamation in the language. 

“Pooh!” said Lady Belmour, turning away her head, — 
and Godolphin was in singular spirits. What a strange thing 
that we should call such hilarity from our gloom! The stroke 
induces the flash ; excite the nerves by jealousy, by despair, 
and with the proud you only trace the excitement by the mad 
mirth and hysterical laughter it creates. 

Godolphin was charming comme un amour, and the young 
countess was delighted with his gallantry; 

“Bid you ever love? ” asked she, tenderly, as they sat alone 
after supper. 

“ Alas, yes !” said he. 

“How often? ” 

“Read Marmontel’s story of the ‘ Pour Phials; ’ I have no 
other answer.” 

“Oh, what a beautiful tale that is! The whole history of a 
man’s heart is contained in it.” 

While Godolphin was thus talking with Lady Belmour, his 
whole soul was with Constance; of her only he thought, and 
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on her lie thirsted for revenge. There is a curious phenome- 
non in love, showing how much vanity has to do with even 
the best species of it, when, for your mistress to prefer an- 
other, changes all your affection into hatred: — is it the loss 
of the mistress, or her preference to the other? The last, to 
be sure: for if the former, you would only grieve; but jeal- 
ousy does not make you grieve, it makes you enraged; it does 
not sadden, it stings. After all, as we grow old, and look 
back on the “master passion,” how we smile at the fools it 
made of us, at the importance we attach to it, of the millions 
that have been governed by it ! When we examine the pas- 
sion of love, it is like examining the character of some great 
man; we are astonished to perceive the littlenesses that be- 
long to it. We ask in wonder, “How come such effects from 
such a cause?” 

Godolphin continued talking sentiment with Lady Delmour, 
until her lord, who was very fond of his carriage-horses, came 
up and took her away; and then, perhaps, glad to be relieved, 
Percy sauntered into the ballroom, where, though the crowd 
was somewhat thinned, the dance was continued with that 
spirit which always seems to increase as the night advances. 

For my own part, I now and then look late in at a ball as a 
warning and grave memento of the flight of time. No amuse- 
ment belongs of right so essentially to the young in their 
first youth, to the unthinking, the intoxicated, to those whose 
blood is an elixir. 

“If Constance be woman,” said Godolphin to himself, as he 
returned to the ballroom, “I will yet humble her to my will. 

I have not learned the science so long to be now foiled in the 
first moment I have seriously wished to triumph.” 

As this thought inspired and excited him, he moved along 
at some distance from but carefully within the sight of Con- 
stance. He paused by Lady Margaret Midgecoinbe. He ad- 
dressed her. Notwithstanding the insolence and the ignorance 
of the Duchess of Winstoun, he was well received by both 
mother and daughter. Some persons there are, in all times 
and in all spheres, who command a certain respect, bought 
neither by riches, rank, nor even scrupulous morality of con- 
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duct. They win it by the reputation that talent alone can 
win them, and which yet is not always the reputation of 
talent. No man, even in the frivolous societies of the great, 
obtains homage without certain qualities, which, had they 
been happily directed, would have conducted him to fame. 
Had the attention of a Grammont, or of a — — , been early 
turned towards what ought to be the objects desired, who can 
doubt that, instead of the heroes of a circle, they might have 
been worthy of becoming names of posterity? 

Thus the genius of Godolphin had drawn around him an 
Mat which made even the haughtiest willing to receive and 
to repay his notice; and Lady Margaret actually blushed with 
pleasure when he asked her to dance. A foreign dance, then 
only very partially known in England, had been called for : 
few were acquainted with it, — those only who had been 
abroad; and as the movements seemed to require peculiar 
grace of person, some even among those few declined, through 
modesty, the exhibition. 

To this dance Godolphin led Lady Margaret. All crowded 
round to see the performers; and as each went through the 
giddy and intoxicating maze, they made remarks on the awk- 
wardness or the singularity or the impropriety of the dance. 
But when Godolphin began, the murmurs changed. The slow 
and stately measure then adapted to the steps was one in 
which the graceful symmetry of his person might eminently 
display itself. Lady Margaret was at least as well acquainted 
with the dance: and the couple altogether so immeasurably 
excelled all competitors, that the rest, as if sensible of it, 
stopped one after the other; and when Godolphin, perceiving 
that they were alone, stopped also, the spectators made their 
approbation more audible than approbation usually is in pol- 
ished society. 

As Godolphin paused, his eyes met those of Constance. 
There was not there the expression he had anticipated: 
there was neither the anger of jealousy, nor the restlessness 
of offended vanity, nor the desire of conciliation, visible in 
those large and speaking orbs. A deep, a penetrating, a sad 
inquiry seemed to dwell in her gaze, — seemed anxious to 
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pierce into his heart, and to discover whether there she 
possessed the power to wound, or whether each had been 
deceived: so at least seemed that fixed and melancholy in- 
tenseness of look to Godolphin. He left Lady Margaret 
abruptly; in an instant he was by the side of Constance. 

“You must be delighted -with this evening,” said he, bit- 
terly. “ Wherever I go I hear your praises : every one ad- 
mires you; and he who does not admire so much as worship 
you, he alone is beneath your notice. He, born to such shat- 
tered fortunes, — he indeed might never aspire to that which 
titled and wealthy idiots deem they may command , — the 
hand of Constance Vernon.” 

It was with a low and calm tone that Godolphin spoke. 
Constance turned deadly pale: her frame trembled; but she 
did not answer immediately. She moved to a seat retired a 
little from the busy crowd ; Godolphin followed and sat him- 
self beside her; and then, with a slight effort, Constance 
spoke. 

“You heard what was said, Mr. Godolphin, and I grieve to 
think you did. If I offended you, however, forgive me, I 
pray you; I pray it sincerely, warmly. God knows I have 
suffered myself enough from idle words, and from the slight- 
ing opinion with which this hard world visits the poor, not 
to feel deep regret and shame if I wound, by like means, 
another, more especially” — Constance’s voice trembled, — 
“more especially you ! ” 

As she spoke, she turned her eyes on Godolphin, and they 
were full of tears. The tenderness of her voice, her look, 
melted him at once. Was it to him, indeed, that the haughty 
Constance addressed the words of kindness and apology, — to 
him whose intrinsic circumstances she had heard described 
as so unworthy of her, and, his reason told him, with such 
justice? 

“Oh, Miss Vernon! ” said he, passionately; “Miss Vernon — 
Constance — dear, dear Constance! dare I call you so? hear 
me one word. I love you with a love which leaves me no 
words to tell it. I know ray faults, my poverty, my un- 
worthiness; but — but — may I — may I hope?” 
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And all the woman was in Constance’s cheek, as she lis- 
tened. That cheek, how richly was it dyed! Her eyes 
drooped; her bosom heaved. How every word in those 
broken sentences sank into her heart! never was a tone for- 
gotten. The child may forget its mother, and the mother 
desert the child; but never, never from a woman’s heart 
departs the memory of the first confession of love from him 
whom she first loves! She lifted her eyes, and again with- 
drew them, and again gazed. 

“This must not be,” at last she said; “no, no! it is folly, 
madness in both ! ” 

“Hot so; nay, not so! ” whispered Godolphin, in the soft- 
est notes of a voice that could never be harsh. “It may seem 
folly, madness if you will, that the brilliant and all-idolized 
Miss Vernon should listen to the vows of so lowly an adorer; 
but try me, prove me, and own — yes, you will own some 
years hence — that that folly has been happy beyond the hap- 
piness of prudence or ambition.” 

“This,” answered Constance, struggling with her emo- 
tions, — “this is no spot or hour for such a conference. Let 
us meet to-morrow — the western chamber.” 

“And the hour?” 

“ Twelve! ” 

“And I may hope — till then? ” 

Constance again grew pale; and in a voice that, though it 
scarcely left her lips, struck coldness and dismay into his 
sudden and delighted confidence, answered, — 

“ Ho, Percy, there is no hope ! — none ! ” 


CHAPTEE XVIII. 

THE INTERVIEW. — THE CRISIS OF A LIFE. 

The western chamber was that I have mentioned as the one 
in which Constance usually fixed her retreat, when neither 
sociability nor state summoned her to the more public apart- 
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merits. I should have said that Godolphin slept in the house; 
for, coming from a distance and through country roads, Lady 
Erpingham had proffered him that hospitality, and he had 
willingly accepted it. Before the appointed hour, he was at 
the appointed spot. 

He had passed the hours till then without even seeking his 
pillow. In restless strides across his chamber, he had re- 
volved those words with which Constance had seemed to deny 
the hopes she herself had created. All private and more sel- 
fish schemes or reflections had vanished, as by magic, from 
the mind of a man prematurely formed, but not yet wholly 
hardened in the mould of worldly speculation. He thought 
no more of what he should relinquish in obtaining her hand ; 
with the ardour of boyish and real love, he thought only of 
her. It was as if there existed no world but the little spot 
in which she breathed and moved. 

Poverty, privation, toil, the change of the manners and 
habits of his whole previous life, to those of professional en- 
terprise and self-denial, — to all this he looked forward, not 
so much with calmness as with triumph. 

“Be but Constance mine!” said he again and again; and 
again and again those fatal words knocked at his heart, “No 
hope, — none ! ” and he gnashed his teeth in very anguish, 
and muttered, “ But mine she will not — she will never be ! ” 

Still, however, before the hour of noon, something of his 
habitual confidence returned to him. He had succeeded, 
though but partially, in reasoning away the obvious meaning 
of the words; and he ascended to the chamber from the gar- 
dens, in which he had sought, by the air, to cool his mental 
fever, with a sentiment, ominous and doubtful indeed, but 
still removed from despondency and despair. 

The day was sad and heavy. A low, drizzling rain, and 
labouring yet settled clouds, which denied all glimpse of the 
sky, and seemed cursed into stagnancy by the absence of all 
wind or even breeze, increased, by those associations we en- 
deavour in vain to resist, the dark and oppressive sadness of 
his thoughts. 

He paused as he laid his hand on the door of the chamber: 
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lie listened; and in the acute and painful life which seemed 
breathed into all his senses, he felt as if he could have heard 
< — though without the room— -the very breath of Constance, 
or known, as by an inspiration, the presence of her beauty, 
lie opened the door gently : all was silence and desolation for 
him, — Constance was not there! 

lie felt, however, as it that absence was a relief. He 
breathed more freely, and seemed to himself more prepared 
for the meeting. He took his station by the recess of the 
window: in vain,— he could rest in no spot; he walked to 
and fro, pausing only for a moment as some object before him 
reminded him of past and more tranquil hours. The books 
he had admired, and which, at his departure, had been left in 
their usual receptacle at another part of the house, he now 
discovered on the tables; they opened of themselves at the 
passages he had read aloud to Constance: those passages, in 
his presence, she had not seemed to admire; he was inexpres- 
sibly touched to perceive that, in his absence, they had be- 
come dear to her. As he turned with a beating heart from 
this silent proof of affection, he was startled by the sudden 
and almost living resemblance to Constance, which struck 
upon him in a full-length picture opposite, — the picture of 
her father. That picture, by one of the best of our great 
modern masters of the art, had been taken of Vernon in the 
proudest epoch of his prosperity and fame. He was por- 
trayed in the attitude in which he had uttered one of the 
most striking sentences of one of his most brilliant orations : 
the hand was raised, the foot advanced, the chest expanded. 
Life, energy, command, flashed from the dark eye, breathed 
from the dilated nostril, broke from the inspired lip. That 
noble brow, those modelled features, that air, so full of the 
royalty of genius — how startlingly did they resemble the 
softer lineaments of Constance! 

Arrested, in spite of himself, by the skill of the limner, 
and the characteristic of the portrait, Godolphin stood mo- 
tionless and gazing till the door opened, and Constance 
herself stood before him. She smiled faintly, but with 
sweetness as she approached; and seating herself, motioned 
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him to a chair at a little distance. He obeyed the gesture 
in silence. 

“Godolphin!” said she, softly. At the sound of her voice 
he raised his eyes from the ground, and fixed them on her 
countenance with a look so full of an imploring and earnest 
meaning, so expressive of the passion, the suspense of his 
heart, that Constance felt her voice cease at once. But he 
saw as he gazed how powerful had been his influence. Hot a 
vestige of bloom was on her cheek: her very lips were colour- 
less; her eyes were swollen with weeping; and though she 
seemed very calm and self-possessed, all her wonted majesty 
of mien was gone. The form seemed to shrink within itself. 
Humbleness and sorrow — deep, passionate, but quiet sorrow 

— had supplanted the haughtiness and the elastic freshness of 
her beauty. “Mr. G-odolphin,” she repeated, after a pause, 
“answer me truly and with candour; not with the world’s 
gallantry, but with a sincere, a plain avowal. Were you not 

— in your unguarded expressions last night — were you not 
excited by the surprise, the passion, of the moment? Were 
you not uttering what, had you been actuated only by a 
calm and premeditated prudence, you would at least have 
suppressed? ” 

“Miss Vernon,” replied Godolphin, “all that I said last 
night, I now, in calmness, and with deliberate premeditation, 
repeat: all that I can dream of happiness is in your hands.” 

“ I would, indeed, that I could disbelieve you, ” said Con- 
stance, sorrowfully; “ I hare considered deeply on your words. 
I am touched, made grateful, proud — yes, truly proud, by 
your confessed affection — but — ” 

“ Oh, Constance ! ” cried Godolphin, in a sudden and agon- 
ized voice, and rising, he flung himself impetuously at her 
feet, — “Constance! do not reject me!” 

He seized her hand; it struggled not with his. He gazed 
on her countenance: it was dyed in blushes; and before those 
blushes vanished, her agitation found relief in tears, which 
flowed fast and full. 

“Beloved!” said Godolphin, with a solemn tenderness, 
“why struggle with your heart? That heart I read at this 
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moment: that is not averse to me.” Constance wept on. “I 
know what you would say, and what you feel,” continued 
Godolphin; “you think that I — that we both are poor; that 
you could ill bear the humiliations of that haughty poverty 
which those born to higher fortunes so irksomely endure. 
You tremble to link your fate with one who has been impru- 
dent, lavish, — selfish, if you will. You recoil before you in - 
trust your happiness to a man who, if he wreck that , can offer 
you nothing in return, — no rank, no station, nothing to heal 
a bruised heart, or cover its wound, at least, in the rich dis- 
guises of power and wealth. Am I not right, Constance? 
Bo I not read your mind? ” 

“No!” said Constance, with energy. “Had I been born 
any man’s daughter but his from whom I take my name; 
were I the same in all things, mind and heart, save in one 
feeling, one remembrance, one object, that I am now, — 
Heaven is my witness that I would not cast a thought upon 
poverty, upon privation; that I would — nay, I do- — I do 
confide in your vows, your affection. If you have erred, I 
know it not. If any but you tell me you have erred, I believe 
them not. Yon I trust wholly and implicitly. Heaven, I 
say, is my witness that, did I obey the voice of my selfish 
heart, I would gladly, proudly, share and follow your for- 
tunes. You mistake me if you think sordid and vulgar ambi- 
tion can only influence me. No! I could be worthy of you! 
The daughter of John Vernon could be a worthy wife to the 
man of indigence and genius. In your poverty I could soothe 
you; in your labour I could support you; in your reverses 
console, in your prosperity triumph. But — but, it must not 
be. Go, Godolphin — dear Godolphin! There are thousands 
better and fairer than I am, who will do for you as I would 
have done ; but who possess the power I have not, who, in- 
stead of sharing, can raise your fortunes. Go! — and if it 
comfort, if it soothe you, believe that I have not been insen- 
sible to your generosity, your love. My best wishes, my 
fondest prayers, my dearest hopes, are yours.” 

Blinded by her tears, subdued by her emotions, Constance 
was still herself. She rose; she extricated her hand from 
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Godolphin’s; she turned to leave the room. But Godolphin, 
still kneeling, caught hold of her robe, and gently but effectu- 
ally detained her. 

“The picture you have painted,” said he, “do not destroy 
at once. You have portrayed yourself my soother, guide, 
restorer. You can , indeed you can, be this. You do not 
know me, Constance. Let me say one word for myself. 
Hitherto, I have shunned fame and avoided ambition. Life 
has seemed to me so short, and all that even glory wins so 
poor, that I have thought no labour worth the price of a 
single hour of pleasure and enjoyment. For you, how joy- 
fully will I renounce my code! For myself I could ask no 
honour; for you, I will labour for all. No toil shall be dry 
to me, no pleasure shall decoy. T will renounce my idle and 
desultory pursuits. I will enter the great public arena, where 
all who come armed with patience and with energy are sure 
to win. Constance, I am not without talents, though they 
have slept within me; say but the word, and you know not 
what they can produce.” 

An irresolution in Constance was felt as a sympathy by 
Godolphin; he continued, — 

“We are both desolate in the world, Constance; we are 
orphans, — friendless, fortuneless. Yet both have made our 
way without friends, and commanded our associates, though 
without fortune. Does not this declare we have that within 
us which, when we are united, can still exalt or conquer our 
destiny? And we — we — alone in the noisy and contentious 
world with which we strive — we shall turn, after each effort, 
to our own hearts, and find there a comfort and a shelter. 
All things will bind 11s closer and closer to each other. The 
thought of our past solitude, the hope of our future objects, 
will only feed the fountain of our present love. And how 
much sweeter, Constance, will be honours to you, if we thus 
win them, — sanctified as they will be by the sacrifices we have 
made; by the thought of the many hours in which we de- 
sponded, yet took consolation from each other; by the thought 
how we sweetened mortifications by sympathy, and made even 
the lowest successes noble by the endearing associations with 
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which, we allied them! How much sweeter to you will be 
such honours than those .which you might command at once, 
but accompanied by a cold heart; rendered wearisome because 
won with ease and low because undignified by fame! Oh, 
Constance! am I not heard? Have not love, nature, sense, 
triumphed? ” 

As he spoke, he had risen gently, and wound his arms 
around her not reluctant form : her head reclined upon his 
bosom; her hand was surrendered to his; and his kiss stole 
softly and unchidden to her cheek. At that instant, the fate 
of both hung on a very hair. How different might the lot, 
the character, of each have been, had Constance’s lips pro- 
nounced the words that her heart already recorded! And 
she might 'have done so; but as she raised her eyes, the same 
object that had before affected Godolphin came vividly upon 
her, and changed, as by an electric shock, the whole current 
of her thoughts. Full and immediately before her was the 
picture of her father. The attitude there delineated, so strik- 
ing at all times, seemed to Constance at that moment more 
than ever impressive, and even awful in the living ness of its 
command. It was the face of Vernon in the act of speech, of 
warning, of reproof ; such as she had seen it often, in private 
life; such as she had seen it in his hitter maledictions on his 
hollow friends at the close of his existence; nay, such as she 
had seen it — only more fearful, and ghastly with the hues of 
death — in his last hours; in those hours in which he had 
pledged her to the. performance of his revenge, and bade her 
live not for love but the memory of her sire. 

With the sight of that face rushed upon her the dark and 
solemn recollections of that time and of that vow. The weak- 
ness of love vanished before the returning force of a senti- 
ment nursed through her earliest years, fed by her dreams, 
strengthened by her studies, and hardened by the daring ener- 
gies of a nature lofty yet fanatical, into the rule, the end, naj', 
the very religion of life! She tore herself away from the sur- 
prised and dismayed Godolphin; she threw herself on her 
knees before the picture; her lips moved rapidly; the rapid 
and brief prayer for forgiveness was over, and Constance rose 
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a new being. Slie turned to Godolphin, and, lifting her arm 
towards the picture, as she regarded, with her bright and 
kindling eyes, the face of her lover, she said, — 

“As you think now, thought he whose voice speaks to you 
from the canvas; he, who pursued the path that you would 
tread ; who, through the same toil, the same pursuit, that you 
would endure, used the same powers and the same genius you 
would command ; he, who won — what you might win also at 
last — the smile of princes, the trust of nobles, the shifting 
and sandy elevation which the best, the wisest, and greatest 
statesmen in this country, if unbacked by a sordid and cabal- 
ling faction, can alone obtain, — he warns you from that 
hollow distinction, from its wretched consummation. Oh, 
Godolphin ! ” she continued, subdued, and sinking from a 
high-wrought but momentary paroxysm, uncommon to her 
collected character, “oh, Godolphin! I saw that man dying, 
deserted, lonely, cursed by his genius, ruined by his pros- 
perity. I saw him dying — die — of a broken and trampled 
heart. Could I doom another victim to the same course and 
the same perfidy and the same fate? Could I, with a silent 
heart, watch by that victim; could I, viewing his certain 
doom, elate him with false hopes? No, no! fly from me, — 
from the thought of such a destiny. Marry one who can 
bring you wealth, and support you with rank; then be ambi- 
tious if you will. Leave me to fulfil my doom, — mv vow; 
and to think, however wretched I may be, that I have not in- 
flicted a permanent wretchedness on you.” 

Godolphin sprang forward; but the door closed upon his 
eyes; and he saw Constance — as Constance Vernon — no 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A RAKE AND EXQUISITE OF THE BEST (WORST) SCHOOL. — A 
CONVERSATION ON A THOUSAND MATTERS. — THE DECLEN- 
SION OF THE “SUI PKOFUSUS” INTO THE “ALIENI APPE- 
TENS.” 

There was, in the day I now refer to, a certain house in 
Chesterfield Street, Mayfair, which few young men anxious 
for the Mat of society passed without a wish for the acquaint- 
ance of the inmate. To that small and clingy mansion, with, 
its verandas of dusky green and its blinds perpetually drawn, 
there attached an interest, a consideration, and a mystery. 
Thither, at the dusk of night, were the hired carriages of 
intrigue wont to repair, and dames to alight, careful seem- 
ingly of concealment, yet wanting, perhaps, even a reputa- 
tion to conceal. Few, at the early hours of morn, passed that 
street on their way home from some glittering revel without 
noticing some three or four chariots in waiting, or without 
hearing from within the walls the sounds of protracted fes- 
tivity. That house was the residence of a man who had never 
done anything in public, and yet was the most noted person- 
age in “Society in early life, the all-accomplished Love- 
lace! in later years mingling the graces with the decayed 
heart and the want of principle of a Grammont. Feared, 
contemned, loved, hated, ridiculed, honoured, the very genius, 
the very personification, of a civilized and profligate life 
seemed embodied in Augustus Saville. Hitherto we have 
spoken of, let us now describe him. 

Born to the poor fortunes and equivocal station of cadet in 
a noble but impoverished house, he had passed his existence 
in a round of lavish, but never inelegant, dissipation. Un- 
like other men, whom youth, and money and the flush of 
health and aristocratic indulgence allure to follies which 
shock the taste as well as the morality of the wise, Augustus 
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Saville had never committed an error which was not var- 
nished by grace, and limited by a profound and worldly discre- 
tion. A systematic votary of pleasure, no woman had ever 
through him lost her reputation or her sphere, — whether it 
was that he corrupted into fortunate dissimulation the minds 
that he betrayed into guilt, or whether he chose bis victims 
with so just a knowledge of their characters and of the cir- 
cumstances round them, that he might he sure the secrecy 
maintained by himself would scarcely be divulged elsewhere. 
All the world attributed to Augustus Saville the most various 
and consummate success in that quarter in which success is 
most envied by the lighter part of the world; yet no one 
could say exactly who, amongst the many he addressed, had 
been the object of his triumph. The same quiet and yet 
victorious discretion waited upon all he did. Never had he 
stooped to win celebrity from horses or from carriages ; noth- 
ing in his equipages showed the ambition to be distinguished 
from another; least of all did he affect that most displeasing 
of minor ostentations, that offensive exaggeration of neatness, 
that outre simplicity, which our young nobles and aspiring 
bankers so ridiculously think it bon ton to assume. No har- 
ness industriously avoiding brass ; no liveries pretending to 
the tranquillity of a gentleman’s dress; no panels disdaining 
the armorial attributes of which real dignity should neither 
be ashamed nor proud, converted plain taste into a display of 
plainness. He seldom appeared at races, and never hunted; 
though he was profound master of the calculations in the 
first, and was, as regarded the second, allowed to be one of 
the most perfect masters of horsemanship in his time. So, 
in his dress, while he chose even sedulously what became 
him most, he avoided the appearance of coxcombry, by a dis- 
regard to minutiae. He did not value himself on the perfec- 
tion of his boot, and suffered a wrinkle in his coat without 
a sigh; yet even the exquisites of the time allowed that no 
one was more gentleman-like in the tout-ensemble; and while 
he sought by other means than dress to attract, he never even 
in dress offended. Carefully shunning the character of the 
professed wit or the general talker, he was yet piquant, 
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shrewd, and animated to the few persons whom he addressed, 
or with whom he associated; and though he had refused all 
offers to enter public life, he was sufficiently master of the 
graver subjects that agitated the times to impress even those 
practically engaged in them with a belief in his information 
and his talents. 

But he was born poor; and yet he had lived for nearly 
thirty years as a rich man! What was his secret? he had 
lived upon others. At all games of science he played with a 
masterly skill; and in those wherein luck preponderates, 
there are always chances for a cool and systematic calcu- 
lation. He had been, indeed, suspected of unfair play ; but 
the charge had never cooled the eagerness with which he had 
been courted. With far better taste, and in far higher esti- 
mation than Brummell, he obtained an equal though a more 
secret sway. Every one was desirous to know him: without 
his acquaintance, the young debutant felt that he wanted the 
qualification to social success; by his intimacy, even vulgar- 
ity became the rage. It was true that, as no woman’s dis- 
grace was confessedly traced to him, so neither was any 
man’s ruin — save only in the doubtful instance of the unfor- 
tunate Johnstone. He never won of any person, however 
ardent, more than a certain portion of his fortune, — the rest 
of his undoing Saville left to his satellites ; nay, even those 
who had in reality most reason to complain of him never per- 
ceived his due share in their impoverishment. It was com- 
mon enough to hear men say, “ Ah, Saville, I wish I had 
taken your advice, and left off while I had yet half my for- 
tune! J; They did not accurately heed that the first half was 
Saviile’s, because the first half had excited, not ruined them. 

Besides this method of making money, so strictly social, 
Saville had also applied his keen intellect and shrewd sense 
to other speculations. Cheap houses, cheap horses, fluctua- 
tions in the funds, all descriptions of projjerty (except per- 
haps stolen goods), had passed under his earnest attention; 
and in most cases such speculations had eminently succeeded. 
He was therefore now; in his middle age, and still unmar- 
ried, a man decidedly wealthy; having, without ever playing 
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the miser, without ever stinting a luxury or denying a wish, 
turned nothing into something, poverty into opulence. 

It was noon; and Saville was slowly finishing his morning 
repast, and conversing with a young man stretched on a sofa 
opposite in a listless attitude. The room was in perfect keep- 
ing with the owner : there was neither velvet nor gilding nor 
buhl nor marquetrie — all of which would have been inconsis- 
tent with the moderate size of the apartment. But the fur- 
niture was new, massive, costly, and luxurious without the 
ostentation of luxury. A few good pictures, and several ex- 
quisite busts and figures in bronze, upon marble pedestals, 
gave something classic and graceful to the aspect of the room. 
Annexed to the back drawing-room, looking over Lord Ches- 
terfield’s gardens, a small conservatory, filled with rich ex- 
otics, made the only feature in the apartment that might 
have seemed, to a fastidious person, effeminate or unduly 
voluptuous. 

Saville himself was about forty-seven years of age: of a 
person slight and thin, without being emaciated; a not un- 
graceful, though habitual stoop, diminished his height, which 
might be a little above the ordinary standard. In his youth 
he had been handsome ; but in his person there was now little 
trace of any attraction beyond that of a manner remarkably soft 
and insinuating: yet in his narrow though high forehead, his 
sharp aquiline nose, gray eye, and slightly sarcastic curve of 
lip, something of his character betrayed itself. You saw, or 
fancied you saw, in them the shrewdness, the delicacy of tact; 
the consciousness of duping others ; the subtle and intuitive, 
yet bland and noiseless penetration into the characters around 
him, which made the prominent features of his mind. And, 
indeed, of all qualities, dissimulation is that which betrays 
itself the most often in the physiognomy. A fortunate thing, 
that the long habit of betraying should find at times the index 
in which to betray itself. 

“But you don’t tell me, my dear Godolphin,” said Saville, 
as he broke the toast into his chocolate, — “you don’t tell me 
how the world employed , itself at Borne. Were there any of 
the true calibre there,-— steady fellows, yet ardent, like my- 
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self; men who make us feel our strength and put it forth, 
with whom we cannot dally nor idle, who require our coolness 
of head, clearness of memory, ingenuity of stratagem, — in a 
word, men of my art, the art of play: were there any 
such? ” 

“ Hot many, but enough for honour,” said Godolphin; “for 
myself, I have long forsworn gambling for profit. ” 

“Ah, I always thought you wanted that perseverance which 
belongs to strength of character. And how stand your re- 
sources now, — sufficient to recommence the world here with 
credit and eclat?” 

“Ay, were I so disposed, Saville. But I shall return to 
Italy. Within a month hence, I shall depart.” 

“What! and only just arrived in town! An heir in 
possession ! ” 

“Of what?” 

“ The reputation of having succeeded to a property, the ex- 
tent of which, if wise, you will tell to no one! Are you so 
young, Godolphin, as to imagine that it signifies one crumb 
of this bread what be the rent-roll of your estate, so long as 
you can obtain credit for any sum to which you are pleased 
to extend it? Credit! beautiful invention!— the moral new 
world to which we fly when banished from the old. Credit ! 
— the true charity of Providence, by which they who other- 
wise would starve live in plenty, and despise the indigent 
rich. Credit! — admirable system, alike for those who live 
on it and the wiser few who live by it. Will you borrow 
some money of me, Godolphin? ” 

“ At what percentage? ” 

“Why, let me see: funds are low; I ’ll be moderate. But 
stay; be it with you as I did with George Sinclair. You 
shall have all you want, and pay me with a premium, when 
you marry an heiress. Why, man, you wince at the word 
11 marry ’ ! ” 

“ ’T is a sore subject, Saville: one that makes a man think 
of halters.” 

“You are right, — I recognize my young pupil. Your old 
play- writers talked nonsense when they said men lost liberty 
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of person by marriage. Men lose liberty, but it is the liberty 
of the mind. We cease to be independent of the world’s 
word, when we grow respectable with a wife, a fat butler, 
two children, and a family coach. It makes a gentleman 
little better than a grocer or a king! But you have seen 
Constance Vernon. Why, out on this folly, Godolphin ! You 
turn away. Do you fancy that I did not penetrate your weak- 
ness the moment you mentioned her name; still less, do you 
fancy, my dear young friend, that I, who have lived through 
nearly half a century, aud know our nature, and the whole 
thermometer of our blood, think one jot the worse of yon for 
forming a caprice — or a passion, if you will — for a woman 
who would set an anchoret, or, what is still colder, a worn- 
out debauchee, on fire? Bah! Godolphin, I am wiser than 
you take me for. And I will tell you more. For your sake, 
I am happy that you have incurred already this, our common 
folly (which we all have once in a life), and that the fit is 
over. I do not pry into your secrets, — I know their delicacy. 
I do not ask which of you drew hack; for, to have gone for- 
ward, to have married, would have been madness in both. 
Nay, it was an impossibility : it could not have happened to 
my pupil, — the ablest, the subtlest, the wisest of my pupils. 
But, however it was broken off, I repeat that I am glad it 
happened. One is never sure of a man’s wisdom till he has 
been really and vainly in love. You know what that moral- 
izing lump of absurdity, Lord Edouard, has said in the 
Julie,’ — ‘The path of _ the passions conducts us to phi- 
losophy ! ’ It is true, very true : and now that the path has 
been fairly trod, the goal is at hand. Now , I can confide in 
your steadiness ; now, I can feel that you will run no chance 
in future of over -appreciating that bauble, Woman. You 
will beg, borrow, steal, and exchange or lose the jewel, with 
the same delicious excitement, coupled with the same steady 
indifference, with which we play at a more scientific game, 
and for a more comprehensive reward. I say more compre- 
hensive reward: for how many women may we be able to buy 
by a judicious bet on the odd trick ! ” 

“Tout, turn is sudden,” said Godolphin, smiling; “and 
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there is some justice in your reasoning. The fit is over: and 
if ever I can be wise, I have entered on wisdom now. But 
talk of this no more.” 

“I will not,” said Seville, whose unerring tact had reached 
just the point where to stop, and who had led Godolphin 
through just that vein of conversation, half sentimentalizing, 
half sensible, all profligate, which seldom fails to win the ear 
of a man both oi' imagination and of the world. “I will not; 
and, to vary the topic, I will turn egotist, and tell you my 
adventures.” 

With this, Saville began a light and amusing recital of his 
various and singular life for the last three years. Anecdote, 
jest, maxim, remark, interspersed, gave a zest and piquancy 
to the narration. An accomplished roue always affects to 
moralize; it is a part of his character. There is a vague and 
shrewd sentiment that pervades his morula and his system. 
Frequent excitement, and its attendant relaxation; the con- 
viction of the folly of all pursuits; the insipidity of all life; 
the hollowness of all love; the faithlessness in all ties; the 
disbelief in all worth, — these consequences of a dissipated 
existence on a thoughtful mind produce some remarkable, 
while they make so many wretched, characters. They col- 
oured some of the most attractive prose among the French, 
and the most fascinating verse in the pages of Byron. It 
might be asked, by a profane inquirer (and 1 have touched on 
this before), what effect a life nearly similar — a life of lux- 
ury, indolence, lassitude/ profuse,, but heartless love — im- 
parted to the deep and touching wisdom in his page, whom 
we consider the wisest of men, and who has left us the most 
melancholy of doctrines? 

It was this turn of mind that made Saville ’s conversation 
peculiarly agreeable to Godolphin in his present humour; and 
the latter invested it, from his own mood, with a charm 
which in reality it wanted. For, as I shall show in Godol- 
phin what deterioration the habits of frivolous and worldly 
life produce on the mind of a man of genius, I show only in 
Saville the effect they produce on a man of sense. 

“Well, Godolphin,” said Saville, as he saw the former rise 
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to depart; “ you will at least dine with me to-day, — a punctual 
eight. I think I can promise you an agreeable evening. The 
Linettini and that dear little Fanny Millinger (your old flame) 
are coming ; and I have asked old Stracey, the poet, to say bom 
mots for them. Poor old Stracey! He goes abouc to all his 
former friends and fellow -liberals, boasting of his favour with 
the Great, and does not see that we only use him as we would 
a puppet-show or a dancing-dog.” 

“What folly,” said Godolphin, “it is in any man of genius 
(not also of birth) to think the Great of this country can 
possibly esteem him! Nothing can equal the secret enmity 
with which dull men regard an intellect above their compre- 
hension. Party polities, and the tact, the shifting, the com- 
monplace that Party politics alone require, — these they 
can appreciate; and they feel respect for an orator, even 
though he be not a county member, for he can assist them 
in their paltry ambition for place and pension: but an 
author or a man of science — the rogues positively jeer at 
him!” 

“And yet,” said Saville, “how few men of letters perceive 
a truth so evident to us, so hackneyed even in the conversa- 
tions of society ! For a little reputation at a dinner-table, for 
a coaxing note from some titled demirep affecting the De 
Stael, they forget not only to be glorious but even to be re- 
spectable. And this, too, not only for so petty a gratification, 
but for one that rarely lasts above a London season. We allow 
the low-born author to be the lion this year, but we dub him 
a bore the next. We shut our doors upon his twice-told jests, 
and send for the Prague minstrels to sing to us after dinner 
instead.” 

“However,” said Godolphin, “it is only poets you find so 
foolish as to be deceived by you. There is not a single prose 
writer of real genius so absurd.” 

“ And why is that? ” 

“Because,” replied Godolphin, philosophizing, “poets ad- 
dress themselves more to women than men; and insensibly 
they acquire the weaknesses which they are accustomed to 
address, A poet whose verses delight the women will be 
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found, if we closely analyze liis character, to be very like a 
woman himself.” 

“You don’t love poets? ’’ said Saville. 

“The glory of old has departed from them,— I mean less 
from their pages than their minds. We have plenty of beau- 
tiful poets, but how little poetry breathing of a great soul ! ” 

Here the door opened, and a Mr. Glosson was announced. 
There entered a little, smirking, neat-dressed man, prim as a 
lawyer or a house-agent. 

“ Ah, Glosson, is that you? ” said Saville, with something 
like animation; “sit down, my good sir, — sit down. Well! 
well! [rubbing his hands] what news? what news?” 

“Why, Mr. Saville, I think we may get the land from old 

- — . He has the right of the job. I have been with him all 

this morning. He asks £6,000 for it.” 

“The unconscionable dog! He got it from the crown for 
two.” 

“Ah, very true,— very true: but you don’t see, sir,— you 
don’t see, that it is well worth nine. Sad times, sad 
times: jobs from the crown are growing scarcer every day, 
Mr. Saville.” 

“ Humph ! that ’s all a chance, a speculation. Times are 
bad indeed, as you say : no money in the market; go, Glosson, 
offer him five; yonr percentage shall be one per cent higher 
than if I pay six thousand, and shall be counted up to the 
latter sum.” 

“He, he, he! sir! ” grinned Glosson; “yon are fond of your 
joke, Mr. Saville.” 

“Well, now; what else in the market? Never mind my 
friend: Mr. Godolphin — Mr. Glosson; now all gene is over; 
proceed, — proceed.” 

Glosson hummed and bowed and hummed again, and then 
glided on to speak of houses and crown lands and properties 
in Wales, and places at court (for some of the subordinate 
posts at the palace were then — perhaps are now — regular 
matter of barter) ; and Saville, bending over the table, with 
his thin delicate hands clasped intently, and his brow denot- 
ing bis interest, and his sharp shrewd eye fixed on the agent, 
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furnished to the contemplative Godolphin a picture which he 
did not fail to note, to moralize on, to despise ! 

What a spectacle is that of the prodigal rake, hardening 
and sharpening into the grasping speculator! 


CHAPTER XX. 

FANNY MILLINGER ONCE MORE. — LOVE. — WOMAN. — BOOKS. 
— A HUNDRED TOPICS TOUCHED ON THE SURFACE. — GO- 
DOLPHIN’s STATE OF MIND MORE MINUTELY EXAMINED. — 
THE DINNER AT SAVILLE’s. 

Godolphin went to see and converse with Fanny Millinger. 
She was still unmarried, and still the fashion. There was 
a sort of allegory of real life, in the manner in which, at cer- 
tain epochs, our Idealist was brought into contact with the 
fair actress of ideal creations. There was, in short, some' 
thing of a moral in the way these two streams of existence — 
the one belonging to the Actual, the other to the Imaginary — 
flowed on, crossing each other at stated times. Which was 
the more really imaginative, — the life of the stage, or that of 
the world’s stage? 

The gay Fanny was rejoiced to welcome back again her 
early lover. She ran on, talking of a thousand topics, with- 
out remarking the absent mind and musing eye of Godolphin, 
till he himself stopped her somewhat abruptly, — 

“Well, Fanny, well, and what do you know of Saville? 
You have grown intimate with him, eh? We shall meet at 
his house this evening.” . 

“ Oh, yes, he is a charming person in his little way ; and 
the only man who allows me to he a friend without dreaming 
of becoming a lover. Now that ’s what I like. We poor ac- 
tresses have so much would-be love in the course of our lives, 
that a little friendship now and then is a novelty which other 
and soberer people can never appreciate. On reading £ Gil 
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Bias ’ the other day — T am no great reader, as you may re- 
member — I was struck by that part in which the dear Santil- 
lane assures us that there was never any love between him 
and Laura the actress. I thought it so true to nature, so 
probable, that they should have formed so strong an intimacy 
for each other, lived in the same house, had every opportu- 
nity for love, yet never loved. And it was exactly because 
she was an actress and a light good-for-nothing creature that 
it so happened; the very multiplicity of lovers prevented her 
falling in love; the very carelessness of her life, poor girl, 
rendered a friend so charming to her. It would have spoiled 
the friend to have made him an adorer; it would have turned 
the rarity into the every-day character. Now, so it is with 
me and Saville; I like his wit, he likes my good temper. We 
see each other as often as if we were in love ; and yet I do not 
believe it even possible that he should ever kiss my hand. 
After all,” continued Fanny, laughing, “love is not so neces- 
sary to us women as people think. Fine writers say, ? Oh, men 
have a thousand objects, women but one ! ’ That ? s nonsense* 
dear Percy; women have their thousand objects too. They 
have not the Bar, but they have the milliner’s shop; they 
can’t fight, but they can sit by the window and embroider a 
work-bag; they don’t rush into politics, but they plunge their 
souls into love for a parrot or a lap-dog. Don’t let men flatter 
themselves; Providence has been just as kind in that respect 
to one sex as to the other: our objects are small, yours great; 
but a small object may occupy the mind just as much as the 
loftiest.” 

“Ours great! pshaw! ” said Godolphin, who was rather 
struck with Fanny’s remarks; “there is nothing great in 
those professions which man is pleased to extol. Is selfish- 
ness great? Are the low trickery, the organized lies of the 
Bar, a great calling? Is the mechanical slavery of the soldier 
— fighting because he is in the way of fighting, without know- 
ing the cause, without an object, save a dim, foolish vanity 
which lie calls glory, and cannot analyze — is that a great aim 
and vocation? Well: the senate! look a.t the outcry which 
wise men make, against the loathesome corruption of that 
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arena; then look at the dull hours, the tedious talk, the 
empty boasts, the poor and fiat rewards, and tell me where 
is the greatness? No, Fanny ! the embroidered work-bag and 
the petted parrot afford just as great — morally great — occu- 
pations as those of the Bar, the army, the senate. It is only 
the frivolous who talk of frivolities; there is nothing frivo- 
lous; all earthly occupations are on a par, — alike impor- 
tant if they alike occupy; for to the wise all are poor and 
valueless.” 

“I fancy yon are very wrong,” said the actress, pressing 
her pretty fingers to her forehead, as if to understand him; 
‘‘but I cannot tell you why, and I never argue. I ramble on 
in my odd way, casting out my shrewd things without de- 
fending them if any one chooses to quarrel with them. What 
I do I let others do. My maxim in talk is my maxim in life. 
I claim liberty for myself, and give indulgence to others.” 

“I see,” said Godolphin, “that you have plenty of books 
about you, though you plead wot guilty to reading. Do you 
learn your philosophy from them,— for I think you have con- 
tracted a vein of reflection since we parted which I scarcely 
recognize as an old characteristic.” 

“Why,” answered Fanny, “though I don’t read, I skim. 
Sometimes I canter through a dozen novels in a morning. I 
am disappointed, I confess, in all these works ; I want to see 
more real knowledge of the world than they ever display. 
They tell us how Lord Arthur looked, and Lady Lucy dressed, 
and what was the colour of those curtains, and these eyes, and 
so forth; and then the better sort, perhaps, do also tell us 
what the heroine felt as well as wore, and try with might and 
main to pull some string of the internal machine; but still I 
am not enlightened, not touched. I don’t recognize men and 
women; they are puppets with holiday phrases: and I tell 
you what, Percy, these novelists make the last mistake you 
would suppose them guilty of, — they have not romance enough 
in them to paint the truths of society. Old gentlemen say 
novels are bad teachers of life, because they make it too ideal; 
quite the reverse : novels are too trite ! too superficial ! Their 
very talk about love, and the fuss they make about it, show 
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how shallow real romance is with them; for they say nothing 
new on it, and real romance is forever striking out new 
thoughts. Am I not right, Percy? No! life, be it worldly 
as it may, has a vast deal of romance in it. Every one of us 
(even poor I) have a mine of thoughts and fancies and wishes, 
that books are too dull and commonplace to reach; the heart 
is a romance in itself . 55 

“A philosophical romance, my Eanny; full of mysteries 
and conceits and refinements, mixed up with its deeper pas- 
sages. But how came you so wise?” 

“Thank you ! 55 answered Eanny, with a profound courtesy. 
“ The fact is — though you, as in duty bound, don’t perceive 
it — that I am older than I was when we last met. I reflect 
where I then felt. Besides, the stage fills our heads with a 
half sort of wisdom, and gives us that strange melange of 
shrewd experience and romantic notions which is, in fact, the 
real representation of nine human hearts out of ten. Talking 
of books, I want some one to write a novel which shall be a 
metaphysical ‘ Gil Bias; ’ which shall deal more with the 
mind than Le Sage’s book, and less with the actions; which 
shall make its hero the creature of the world, but a different 
creation, though equally true; which shall give a faithful 
picture in the character of one man of the aspect and the 
effects of our social system, — making that man of a better 
sort of clay than the amusing lacquey was, and the produce 
of a more artificial grade of society. The book I mean would 
be a sadder one than Le Sage’s, but equally faithful to life.” 

“ And it would have more of romance, if I rightly understand 
what yon mean? 55 

“Precisely: romance of idea as well as incident,— natural 
romance. By the way, how few know what natural romance 
is : so that you feel the ideas in a book or play are true and 
faithful to the characters they are ascribed to, why mind 
whether the incidents are probable? Yet common readers 
only go by the incidents; as if the incidents in three-fourths 
of Shakspeare’s plays were even ordinarily possible! But 
people have so little nature in them that they don’t know 
what is natural! ” 
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TIius Fanny ran on, in no very connected manner; string- 
ing together those remarks which, unless I am mistaken, 
show how much better an uneducated, clever girl, whose very 
nature is a quick perception of art, can play the critic than 
the pedants who assume the office. 

But it was only for the moment that the heavy heart of 
Godolphin could forget its load. It was in vain that he 
sought to be amused while yet smarting under the freshness 
of regret. A great shock had been given to his nature; he 
had loved against his will; and as we have seen, on his re- 
turn to the Priory, he had even resolved on curing himself of 
a passion so' unprofitable and unwise. But the jealousy of a 
night had shivered, into dust a prudence which never of right 
belonged to a very ardent and generous nature : that jealousy 
was soothed, allayed; but liow fierce, how stunning was the 
blow that succeeded it! Constance had confessed love, and 
yet had refused him — forever ! Clear and noble as to herself 
her motives might seem in that refusal, it was impossible 
that they should appear in the same light to Godolphin. 
Unable to penetrate into the effect which her father’s death- 
bed and her own oath had produced on the mind of Constance; 
how indissolubly that remembrance had united itself with all 
her schemes and prospects for the future ; how marvellously, 
yet how naturally, it had converted worldly ambition into a 
sacred duty,- — unable, I say, to comprehend all these various 
and powerful and governing motives, Godolphin beheld in her 
refusal only the aversion to share his slender income, and the 
desire for loftier station. He considered, therefore, that sor- 
row was a tribute to her unworthy of himself; he deemed it a 
part of his dignity to strive to forget. That hallowed senti- 
ment which, in some losses of the heart, makes it a duty to 
remember, and preaches a soothing and soft lesson" from the 
very text of regret, was not for the wrung and stricken soul 
of Godolphin. He only strove to dissipate his grief, and shut 
out from his mental sight the charmed vision of the first, the 
only woman he had deeply loved. 

Godolphin felt, too, that the sole impulse which could have 
united the fast-expiring energy and enterprise of his youth 
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to the ambition of life was forever gone. With Constance— 
with the proud thoughts that belonged to her — the aspirings 
after earthly honours were linked, and with her were broken. 
He felt his old philosophy — the love of ease, the profound 
contempt for fame— -close like the deep waters over those 
glittering hosts for whose passage they had been severed for 
a moment, whelming the crested and gorgeous visions forever 
beneath the wave ! Conscious of his talents — nay, swayed to 
and fro by the unquiet stirrings of no common genius — - 
Godolphin yet foresaw that he was not henceforth destined to 
play a shining part in the crowded drama of life. His career 
was already closed; he might be contented, prosperous, happy, 
but never great. He had seen enough of authors, and of the 
thorns that beset the paths of literature, to experience none 
of those delusions which cheat the blinded aspirer into the 
wilderness of publication,— that mode of obtaining fame and 
hatred to which those who feel unfitted for more hustling con- 
cerns are impelled. Write he might: and he was fond (as 
disappointment increased his propensities to dreaming) of 
brightening his solitude with the golden palaces and winged 
shapes that lie glassed within the fancy, — the soul’s fairy- 
land. But the vision with him was only evoked one hour to 
be destroyed the next. Happy had it been for Godolphin, 
and not unfortunate perhaps for the world, had he learned 
at that exact moment the true motive for human action which 
he afterwards, and too late, discovered. Happy had it been 
for him to have learned that there is an ambition to do good ? 
— an ambition to raise the wretched as well as to rise. 

Alas! either in letters or in politics, how utterly poor, bar- 
ren, and untempting is every path that points upward to the 
mockery of public eminence, when looked upon by a soul that 
has any real elements of wise or noble, unless we have an im- 
pulse within, which mortification chills not, — a reward with- 
out, which selfish defeat does not destroy. 

But, unblest by one friend really wise or good, spoilt by 
the world, soured by disappointment, Godolphin’ s very fac- 
ulties made him inert, and his very wisdom taught him to be 
useless. Again and again — as the spider in some cell where 
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no winged insect ever wanders builds and rebuilds his mesh 
— the scheming heart of the Idealist was doomed to weave 
net after net for those visions of the Lovely and the Perfect 
which can never descend to the gloomy regions wherein mor- 
tality is cast. The most common disease to genius is nym- 
pholepsy, — the saddening fora spirit that the world knows 
not. Ah, how those outward disappointments which should 
cure only feed the disease ! 

The dinner at Saville’s was gay and lively, as such enter- 
tainments with such participators usually are. If nothing in 
the world is more heavy than your formal banquet, nothing, 
on the other hand, is more agreeable than those well-chosen 
laissez-aller feasts at which the guests are as happily selected 
as the wines ; where there is no form, no reserve, no effort ; 
and people having met to sit still for a few hours are willing 
to be as pleasant to each other as if they were never to meet 
again. Yet the conversation in all companies not literary 
turns upon persons rather than things*, and your wits learn 
their art only in the School for Scandal. 

“Only think, Fanny,” said Saville, “of Clavers turning 
beau in his old age! He commenced with being a jockey; 
then he became an electioneerer; then a Methodist parson; 
then a builder of houses; and now he has dashed suddenly np 
to London, rushed into the clubs, mounted a wig, studied an 
ogle, and walks about the Opera House swinging a cane, and, 
at the age of fifty-six, punching young minors in the side, and 
saying tremulously, ‘ We young fellows! ’ ” 

“He hires pages to come to him in the Park with three- 
cornered notes,” said Fanny; “he opens each with affected 
nonchalance; looks full at the bearer, and cries aloud, ‘ Tell 
your mistress I cannot refuse her; 5 then canters off, with the 
air of a man persecuted to death ! ” 

“But did you see what an immense pair of whiskers Ches- 
ter has mounted? ” 

“Yes,” answered a Mr. de Lacy; “A- — - says he has cul- 
tivated them in order to ‘ plant out ’ his ugliness.” 

“But vy you no talk, Monsieur de Dauphin?” said the 
Linettini gently, turning to Percy; “you ver silent.” 
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“Unhappily, I have been so long out of town, that these 
anecdotes of the day are caviare to me.” 

“But so,” cried Saville, “would a volume of French Me- 
moirs be to any one that took it up for the first time; yet the 
French Memoirs amuse one exactly as much as if one had 
lived with the persons written of. How that ought to be the 
case with conversations upon persons. I flatter myself, Fanny, 
that you and I hit off characters so well by a word or two, 
that no one who hears us wants to know anything more about 
them.” 

“I believe you,” said Godolphin; “and that is the reason 
you never talk of yourselves.” 

“Bah! Apropos of egoism, did you meet Jack Barabel in 
Borne?” 

“Yes, writing his travels. ‘ Pray/ said he to me (seizing 
me by the button) in the Colisseum, ‘ what do you think is the 
highest order of literary composition? ■’ ‘ Why, an epic, I 

fancy,’ said I; ‘ or perhaps a tragedy, or a great history, or a 
novel like “ Don Quixote.” ’ { Pooh! ’ quoth Barabel, looking 
important, 1 there’s nothing so high in literature as a good 
book of travels; ’ then sinking his voice into a whisper and 
laying his finger wisely on his nose, he hissed out, e I have a 
quarto, sir, in the press ! ’ ” 

“Ha, ha! ” laughed Stracey, the old wit, picking his teeth, 
and speaking for the first time; “if you tell Barabel you have 
seen a handsome woman, he says, mysteriously frowning, 
"Handsome, sir! has she travelled? — answer me that! ’ ” 

“But have you seen Paulton’s new equipage? Brown car- 
riage, brown liveries, brown harness, brown horses, while 
Paulton and his wife sit within dressed in brown cap-a-pie. 
The best of it is that Paulton went to his coaekmaker, to or- 
der his carriage, saying, ‘ Mr. Houlditch, I am growing old, — 
too old to be eccentric any longer; I must have something re- 
markably plain; ’ and to this hour Paulton goes brown- ing 
about the town, crying out to every one, "Nothing like sim- 
plicity, believe me. ’ ” 

“He discharged his coachman for wearing white gloves 
instead of brown,” said Stracey. “ ‘ What do you mean, sir,’ 
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cried lie, < with your d— d showy vulgarities? Don’t you 
see me toiling my soul out to he plain and quiet, and you 
must spoil all, by not being brown enough ! ’ ” 

“ Ah, Godolphin, you seem pensive,” whispered Fanny; 
“yet we are tolerably amusing, too.” 

“My dear Fanny,” answered Godolphin, rousing himself, 
“the dialogue is gay, the actors know their parts, the lights 
are brilliant; but — the scene — the scene cannot shift for- 
me! Call it what you will, I am not deceived. I see the 
paint and the canvas, but — and yet, away these thoughts! 
Shall I fill your glass, Fanny? ” 


CHAPTER XXI. 

AN EVENT OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO THE PRINCIPAL ACTORS 
IN THIS HISTORY. — GODOLPHIN A SECOND TIME LEAVES 
ENGLAND. 

Godolphin was welcomed with enthusiasm by the London 
world. His graces, his manners, his genius, his bon ton , and 
his bonnes fortunes were the theme of every society. Verses 
imputed to him — some erroneously, some truly — were mys- 
teriously circulated from hand to hand; and every one envied 
the fair inspirers to whom they were supposed to he addressed. 

It is not my intention to reiterate the wearisome echo of 
novelists who descant on fashion and term it life. Ho de- 
scription of rose-coloured curtains and buhl cabinets; no 
miniature paintings of boudoirs and salons; no recital of con- 
ventional insipidities, interlarded with affected criticisms, 
and honoured by the name of dramatic dialogue, shall lend 
their fascination to these pages. Far other and far deeper 
aims are mine in stooping to delineate the customs and springs 
of polite life. The reader must give himself wholly up to 
me; he must prepare to go with me through the grave as 
through the gay, and unresistingly to thread the dark and 
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subtle interest which alone I can impart to tliese memoirs, 
or — let him close the book at once. I promise him novelty; 
but it is not, when duly scanned, a novelty of a light and 
frivolous cast. 

But throughout that routine of dissipation in which he 
chased the phantom Forgetfulness, Godolphin sighed for the 
time he had fixed on for leaving the scenes in which it was 
pursued. Of Constance’s present existence he heard noth- 
ing; of her former triumphs and conquests he heard every- 
where. And when did he ever meet one face, however fair, 
which could awaken a single thought of admiration while 
hers was yet all faithfully glassed in his remembrance? I 
know nothing that so utterly converts society into “ the gal- 
lery of pictures” as the recollection of one loved and lost. 
That recollection has but two cures,— -Time and the hermi- 
tage. Foreigners impute to us the turn for sentiment; alas! 
there are no people who have it less. We seek forever after 
amusement; and there is not one popular prosebook in our 
language in which the more tender and yearning secrets of 
the heart form the subject-matter. The “Corinne” and the 
“ Julie ” weary us, or we turn them into sorry jests ! 

One evening, a little before his departure from England — 
that a lingering and vague hope, of which Constance was the 
object, had considerably protracted beyond the allotted time 
— Godolphin was at a house in which the hostess was a rela- 
tion to Lord Erpingham. 

“Have you heard,” asked Lady G , “that my cousin 

Erpingham is to be married?” 

“No, indeed; to whom?” said Godolphin, eagerly. 

“To Miss Yernon.” 

Sudden as was the shock, Godolphin heard, and changed 
neither hue nor muscle. 

“ Are you certain of this? ” asked a lady present. 

“Quite: Lady Erpingham is my authority; 1 received the 
news from herself this very day. ” 

“'And does she seem pleased with the match? ” 

“ Why, T can scarcely say, for the letter contradicts itself 
in every passage. Now, she congratulates herself on having 
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so charming a daughter-in-law ; now, she suddenly stops short 
to observe what a pity it is that young men should be so pre- 
cipitate ! Now, she says what a great match it will be for her 
dear ward ! and now, what a happy one it will be for Erping- 
ham! In short, she does not know whether to be pleased or 
vexed; and that, pour dire vrai } is my case also.” 

“Why, indeed,” observed the former speaker, “Miss Ver- 
non has played her cards well. Lord Erpingham would have 
been a great match in himself, with his person and reputation. 
Ah, she was always an ambitious girl.” 

“And a proud one,” said Lady G . “Well, I suppose 

Erpingham House will be the rendezvous to all the blues and 
wits and savans. Miss Vernon is another Aspasia, I hear.” 

“I hate girls who are so designing,” said the lady who 
spoke before, and had only one daughter, very ugly, who, at 
the age of thirty -five, was about to accept her first offer, and 
marry a younger son in the Guards. “ I think she ’s rather 
vulgar; for my part, I doubt if — I shall patronize her.” 

“Well, what do you think of it, Mr. Godolphin? -—you 
have seen Miss Vernon.” 

Godolphin was gone. 

It was about ten days after this conversation that Godol- 
phin, waiting at a hotel in Dover the hour at which the 
packet set sail for Calais, took up the “Morning Post;” 
and the first passage that met his eye was the one which I 
transcribe : — 

“ Marriage in High Life. — On Thursday last, at Wendover Castle, 
the Earl of Erpingham, to Constance, only daughter of the celebrated 
Mr. Vernon. The bride was dressed, etc.” 

And then followed the trite, yet pompous pageantry of 
words, the sounding nothings, with which ladies who become 
countesses are knelled into marriage. 

“The dream is over!” said Godolphin mournfully, as the 
paper fell to the ground; and burying his face within his 
hands, he remained motionless till they came to announce the 
moment of departure. 

And thus Percy Godolphin left, for the second time, his 
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native shores. When we return to him, what changes will 
the feelings now awakened within him have worked in his 
character! The drops that trickle within the cavern harden, 
yet brighten into spars as they indurate. Nothing is more 
polished, nothing more cold, than that wisdom which is the 
work of former tears, of former passions, and is formed 
within a musing and solitary mind! 


CHAPTEB XXII. 

THE BRIDE ALONE. — A DIALOGUE POLITICAL AND MATRIMO- 
NIAL. — Constance’s genius for diplomacy. — the char- 
acter OF HER ASSEMBLIES. — HER CONQUEST OVER LADY 
DELVILLE. 

“Bring me that book, place that table nearer, and leave 
me.” 

The abigail obeyed the orders, and the young Countess of 
Erpingham was alone. Alone ! what a word for a young and 
beautiful bride in the first months of her marriage ! Alone ! 
and in the heart of that mighty city in which rank and 
wealth — and they were hers — are the idols adored by 
millions. 

It was a room fancifully and splendidly decorated. Flo wers 
and perfumes were, however, its chief luxury; and from the 
open window you might see the trees in the old Mall deepen- 
ing into the rich verdure of June. That haunt, too — a clas- 
sical haunt for London — .was at the hour I speak of full of 
gay and idle life ; and there was something fresh and joyous 
in the air, the sun, and the crowd of foot and horse that 
swept below. 

Was the glory gone from your brow, Constance, or the 
proud gladness from your eye? Alas! are not the blessings 
of the world like the enchanted bullets, — that which pierces 
our heart is united with the gift whieh our heart desired! 
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Lord Erpingham entered tLe room. “Well, Constance/’ 
said he, “shall you ride on horseback to-day?” 

“I think not.” 

“Then I wish you would call on Lady Delville. You see 
Delville is of my party : we sit together. You should be very 
civil to her, and I did not think you were so the other 
night. ” 

“You wish Lady Delville to support your political interest; 
and, if I mistake not, you think her at present lukewarm? ” 

“Precisely.” 

“ Then, my dear lord, will you place confidence in my dis- 
cretion? I promise you if you will leave me undisturbed in 
my own plans, that Lady Delville shall be the most devoted 
of your party before the season is half over; but then, the 
means will not be those you advise.” 

“Why, T advise none.” 

“ Yes, civility, — a very poor policy.” 

“D — n it, Constance! why, you would not frown a great 
person like Lady Delville into affection for us? ” 

“Leave it to me.” 

“Nonsense!” 

“My dear lord, only try. Three months is all I ask. 
You will leave the management of politics to me ever after- 
wards! I was born a schemer. Am I not John Vernon’s 
daughter?” 

“Well, well, do as you will,” said Lord Erpingkam; “but 
I see how it will end. However, you will call on Lady 
Delville to-day? ” 

“If you wish it, certainly.” 

“Ido.” 

Lady Delville was a proud, great lady; not very much liked 
and hot so often invited by her equals as if she had been 
agreeable and a flirt. 

Constance knew with whom she had to treat. She called 
on Lady Delville that day. Lady Delville was at home; a 
pretty and popular Mrs. Trevor was with her. 

Lady Delville received her coolly, — Constance was haugh- 
tiness itself. 'LL'.- 
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“You go to the Duchess of Daubigny’s to-night? ” said 
Lady Delville, in the course of their broken conversation. 

“ Indeed I do not. I like agreeable society. It shall be 
my object to form, a circle that not one displeasing person 
shall obtain access to. Will you assist me, my dear Mrs. 
Trevor?” — and Constance turned, with her softest smile, to 
the lady she addressed. 

Mrs. Trevor was flattered; Lady Delville drew herself up. 

“It is a small party at the duchess’s,” said the latter; 
“ merely to meet the Duke and Duchess of C— — 

“ Ah, few people are capable of giving a suitable entertain- 
ment to the royal family.” 

“But surely none more so than the Duchess of Daubigny,—- 
her house so large, her rank so great!” 

“ These are but poor ingredients towards the forming of au 
agreeable party, ” said Constance, coldly. “ The mistake made 
by common minds is to suppose titles the only rank. Koyal 
dukes love, above all other persons, to be amused; and amuse- 
ment is the. last thing generally provided for them.” 

The conversation fell into other channels. Constance rose 
to depart. She warmly pressed the hand of Mrs. Trevor, 
whom she had only seen once before. 

“A few persons come to me to-morrow evening,” said she; 
“do waive ceremony, and join us. I can promise you that 
not one disagreeable person shall be present, and that the 
Duchess of Daubigny shall write for an invitation and be 
refused.” 

Mrs. Trevor accepted the invitation. 

Lady Delville was enraged beyond measure. Never was 
female tongue more bitter than hers at the expense of that 
insolent Lady Erpingham! Yet Lady Delville was secretly 
in grief; for the first time in her life, she was hurt at not 
having been asked to a party: and being hurt because she 
was not going, she longed most eagerly to go. 

The next evening came. Erpingham House was not large, 
but it was well adapted to the description of assembly its 
beautiful owner bad invited. Statues, busts, pictures, books, 
scattered or arranged about the apartments, furnished matter 
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for intellectual conversation, or gave at least an intellectual 
air to the' meeting. 

About a hundred persons were present. They were selected 
from the most distinguished ornaments of the time, — musi- 
cians, painters, authors, orators, line gentlemen, dukes, 
princes, and beauties. One thing, however, was impera- 
tively necessary in order to admit them, — the profession of 
liberal opinions. No Tory, however wise, eloquent, or beau- 
tiful, could, that evening, have obtained the sesame to those 
apartments. 

Constance never seemed more lovely, and never before was 
she so winning. The coldness and the arrogance of her man- 
ner had wholly vanished. To every one she spoke; and to 
every one her voice, her manner, were kind, cordial, familiar, 
but familiar with a soft dignity that heightened the charm. 
Ambitious not only to please but to dazzle, she breathed into 
her conversation all the grace and culture of her mind. They 
who admired her the most were the most accomplished 
themselves. 

Now exchanging with foreign nobles that brilliant trifling 
of the world in which there is often so much penetration, 
wisdom, and research into character; now with a kindling 
eye and animated cheek commenting, with poets and critics, 
on literature and the arts; now, in a more remote and quiet 
corner, seriously discussing, with hoary politicians, those 
affairs in which even they allowed her shrewdness and her 
grasp of intellect; and combining with every grace and every 
accomplishment a rare and dazzling order of beauty, — we 
may readily imagine the sensation she created, and the sud- 
den and novel zest which so splendid an Aranda must have 
given to the tameness of society. 

The whole of the next week, the party at Erpingham House 
was the theme of every conversation. Each person who had 
been there had met the lion he had been most anxious to see. 
The beauty had conversed with the poet, who had charmed 
her; the young debutant in science had paid homage to the 
great professor of its loftiest mysteries; the statesman had 
thanked the author who had defended his measures; the au- 
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thor had been delighted with the compliment of the states- 
man. Every one then agreed that, while the highest rank in 
the kingdom had been there, rank had been the least attrac- 
tion; and those who before had found Constance repellent 
were the very persons who now expatiated with the greatest 
rapture on the sweetness of her manners. Then, too, every 
one who had been admitted to the coterie dwelt on the rarity 
of the admission; and thus, all the world were dying for an 
introduction to Erpingham House, — partly, because it was 
agreeable; principally, because it was difficult. 

It soon became a compliment to the understanding to say 
of a person, “He goes to Lady Erpingham’s ! ” They who 
valued themselves on their understandings moved heaven and 
earth to become popular with the beautiful countess. Lady 
Delville was not asked; Lady Delville was furious: she af- 
fected disdain, but no one gave her credit for it. Lord 
Erpingham teazed Constance on this point. 

“You see I was right, for you have affronted Lady Del- 
ville. She has made Delville look coolly on me; in a few 
weeks he will be a Tory; think, of that, Lady Erpingham! ” 

“One month more,” answered Constance, with a smile, 
“and you shall see.” 

One night, Lady Delville and Lady Erpingham met at a 
large party. The latter seated herself by her haughty enemy; 
not seeming to heed Lady Delville’s coolness, Constance en- 
tered into conversation with her. She dwelt upon books, 
pictures, music: her manner was animated, and her wit play- 
ful. Pleased, in spite of herself, Lady Delville warmed 
from her reserve. 

“My dear Lady Delville,” said Constance, suddenly turning 
her bright, countenance on the countess with an expression of 
delighted surprise, “will you forgive me? — I never dreamed 
before that you were so charming a person ! I never conceal 
my sentiments; and I own with Tegret and shame that, till 
this moment, I had never seen in your mind — whatever I 
might in your person — those claims to admiration which 
were constantly dinned into my ear.” 

Lady Delville actually coloured. 
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“Pray,” continued Constance, “condescend to permit me 
to a nearer acquaintance. Will you dine witli us on Thurs- 
day? — we shall have only nine persons beside yourself; hut 
they are the nine persons whom I most esteem and admire.” 

Lady Delville accepted the invitation. From that hour, 
Lady Delville — who had at first resented, from the deepest 
recess of her heart, Constance Vernon’s accession to rank and 
wealth; who, had Constance deferred to her early acquaint- 
ance, would have always found something in her she could 
have affected to despise, — from that hour, Lady Delville was 
the warmest advocate, and a little time after, the sincerest 
follower, of the youthful countess. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

AN INSIGHT INTO THE REAL GRANDE MONDE, — BEING A 
SEARCH BEHIND THE ROSE-COLOURED CURTAINS. 

The time we now speak of was the most brilliant the Eng- 
lish world, during the last half century, has known. Lord 
Byron was in his brief and dazzling zenith ; De Stael was in 
London ; the Peace had turned the attention of rich idlers to 
social enjoyment and to letters. There was an excitement 
and a brilliancy and a spirituality about our circles, which 
we do not recognize now. Never had a young and ambitious 
woman — a beauty and a genius — a finer moment for tbe 
commencement of her power. It was Constance’s early and 
bold resolution to push to the utmost — even to exaggera- 
tion •— a power existing in all polished states, but now mostly 
in this, — the power of fashion! This mysterious and subtle 
engine she was eminently skilled to move according to her 
will. Her intuitive penetration into character, her tact, and 
her grace were exactly the talents Fashion most demands; and 
they were at present devoted only to that sphere. The rude- 
ness that she mingled, at times, with the bewitching softness 
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and ease of manner slie could command at others increased the 
effect of her power. It is much to intimidate as well as to 
win. And her rudeness in a very little while grew popular; 
for it was never exercised but on those whom the world 
loves to see humbled. Modest merit in any rank, and 
even insolence, if accompanied with merit, were always 
safe from her satire. It was the hauteur of foolish duch- 
esses or purse-proud roturiers that she loved, and scrupled 
not, to abase. 

And the independence of her character was mixed with 
extraordinary sweetness of temper. Constance could not be 
in a passion : it was oat of her nature. If she was stung, she 
could utter a sarcasm ; but she could not frown or raise her 
voice. There was that magic in her, that she was always 
feminine. She did not stare young men out of countenance; 
she never addressed them by their Christian names; she 
never flirted, never coquetted : the bloom and flush of modesty 
was yet all virgin upon her youth. She, the founder of a new 
dynasty, avoided what her successors and contemporaries have 
deemed it necessary to incur. She was the leader of fashion; 
but — - it is a miraculous union — she was respectable! 

At this period, some new dances were brought into Eng- 
land. These dances found much favour in the eyes of several 
great ladies young enough to dance them. They met at each 
other’s houses in the morning to practise the steps. Among 
these was Lady Erpingham; her house became the favourite 
rendezvous. 

The young Marquess of Dartington was one of the little 
knot. Celebrated for his great fortune, his personal beauty, 
and his general success, he resolved to fall in love with Lady 
Erpingham. He devoted himself exclusively to her; he joined 
her in the morning in her rides, in the evening in her gaye- 
ties. He had fallen in love with her? — yes! Did he love 
her? — not the least. But he was excessively idle! — what 
else could he do? 

Constance early saw the attentions and designs of Lord 
Dartington. There is one difficulty in repressing advances in 
great society, — one so easily becomes ridiculous by being a 
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prude. But Constance dismissed Lord Darfcington with great 
dexterity. This was the occasion. 

One of the apartments in Erpingham House communicated 
with a conservatory. In this conservatory Constance was 
alone one morning, when Lord Dartington, who had entered 
the house with Lord Erpingham, joined her. He was not a 
man who could ever become sentimental; he was rather the 
gay lover, — rather the Don G-aolor than the Amadis; but 
he was a little abashed before Constance. He trusted, how- 
ever, to his fine eyes and his good complexion; plucked up 
courage ; and, picking a flower from the same plant Constance 
was tending, said,— 

“I believe there is a custom in some part of the world to 
express love by flowers. May I, dear Lady Erpingham, trust 
to this flower to express what I dare not utter? ” 

Constance did not blush nor look confused, as Lord Dart- 
ington had hoped and expected. One who had been loved by 
Godolphin was not likely to feel much agitation at the gal- 
lantry of Lord Dartington ; but she looked gravely in his face, 
paused a little before she answered, and then said, with a 
smile that abashed the suitor more than severity coulcl possi- 
bly have done, — 

“My dear Lord Dartington, do not let us mistake each 
other. I live in the world like other women, but I am not 
altogether like them. Hot another word of gallantry to me 
alone, as you value my friendship. In a crowded room, pay 
me as many compliments as you like. It will flatter my van- 
ity to have you in my train. And now, just do me the favour 
to take these scissors and cut the dead leaves off that plant.” 

Lord Dartington, to use a common phrase, “hummed and 
hawed.” He looked, too, a little .angry. An. artful and 
shrewd politician, it was not Constance’s wish to cool the 
devotion, though she might the attachment, of a single mem- 
ber of her husband’s party. With a kind look — but a look 
so superior, so queenlike, so free from the petty and coquet- 
tish condescension of the sex, that the gay lord wondered 
from that hour how he could ever have dreamed of Constance 
as of certain other ladies — she stretched her hand to him. 
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“We are friends, Lord Dartington? — and now we know 
each other, we shall be so always.” 

Lord Dartington bowed confusedly over the beautiful hand 
he touched; and Constance, walking into the drawing-room, 
sent for Lord Erpingham on business. Dartington took his 
leave. 


1 CHAPTEE XXIV. 

THE MAKEIED STATE OF CONSTANCE. 

Constance, Countess of Erpingham, was young, rich, lovely 
as a dream, worshipped as a goddess. Was she happy ; and 
was her whole heart occupied with the trifles that surrounded 
her? 

Deep within her memory was buried one fatal image that 
she could not exorcise. The reproaching and mournful coun- 
tenance of Godolphin rose before her at all times and seasons. 
The charm of his presence no other human being could renew. 
His eloquent and noble features, living and glorious with 
genius and with passion; his sweet deep voice; his conversa- 
tion, so rich with mind and knowledge, and the subtle deli- 
cacy with which he applied its graces to some sentiment 
declicated to her (delicious flattery, of all flatteries the most 
attractive to a sensitive and intellectual woman!),— -these 
occurred to her again and again, and rendered all she saw 
around her flat, wearisome, insipid. Nor was this deep-seated 
and tender weakness the only serpent — if I may use so con- 
fused a metaphor — in the roses of her lot. 

And here I invoke the reader’s graver attention. The fate 
of women in all the more polished circles of society is emi- 
nently unnatural and unhappy. The peasant and his dame 
are on terms of equality, — equality even, of ambition; no 
career is open to one and shut to the other: equality even of 
hardship, and hardship is employment; no labour occupies 
the whole energies of the man but leaves those of the woman 
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unemployed. Is this the case with the wives in a higher 
station,— the wives of the lawyer, the merchant, the senator, 
the noble? There, the men have their occupations; and the 
women (unless, like poor Fanny, work-bags and parrots can 
employ them) none. They are idle. They employ the imagi- 
nation and the heart. They fall in love and are wretched; 
or they remain virtuous, and are either wearied by an eternal 
monotony or they fritter away intellect, mind, character, in 
the minutest frivolities,— frivolities being their only refuge 
from stagnation. Yes, there is one very curious curse for 
the sex which men don’t consider! Once married, the more 
aspiring of them have no real scope for ambition ; the ambi- 
tion gnaws away their content, and never finds elsewhere 
wherewithal to feed on. 

This was Constance’s especial misfortune. Her lofty and 
restless and soaring spirit pined for a sphere of action, and 
ballrooms and boudoirs met it on every side. One hope she 
did indeed cherish; that hope was the source of her intrigu- 
ings and schemes, of her care for seeming trifles, the waste 
of her energies on seeming frivolities. This hope, this ob- 
ject, was to diminish, to crush, not only the party which had 
forsaken her father, but the power of that order to which she 
belonged herself; which she had entered only to humble. 
But this hope was a distant and chill vision. She was too 
rational to anticipate an early and effectual change in our 
social state, and too rich in the treasures of mind to be the 
creature of one idea. Satiety — the common curse of the 
great — crept over her day by day. The powers within her 
lay stagnant, the keen intellect rusted in its sheath. 

“How is it,” said she to the beautiful Countess of , 

“that you seem always so gay and so animated; that with all 
your vivacity and tenderness, you are never at a loss for occu- 
pation? You never seem weary — winwj&e — why is this? ” 

‘<1 will tell you,” said the pretty countess, archly; “I 
change my lovers every mouth.” Constance blushed, and 
asked no more. 

Many women in her state, influenced by contagious exam- 
ple, wearied by a life in which the heart had no share; with- 
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out children, without a guide; assailed and wooed on. all 
sides, in all shapes, — many women might have ventured, if 
not into love, at least into coquetry. But Constance re- 
mained as bright and cold as ever,— “ the unsunned snow! ” 
It might be, indeed, that the memory of Godolphin preserved 
her safe from all lesser dangers. The asbestos once conquered 
by fire can never be consumed by it; but there was also an- 
other cause in Constance’s very nature, — it was pride! 

Oh, if men could but dream of what a proud woman en- 
dures in those caresses which humble her, they would not 
wonder why proud women are so difficult to subdue. This 
is a matter on which we all ponder much, but we dare not 
write honestly upon it. But imagine a young, haughty, guile- 
less beauty, married to a man whom she neither loves no?’ 
honours; and so far from that want of love rendering he? 3 
likely to fall hereafter, it is more probable that it will make 
her recoil from the very name of love. 

About this time the Dowager Lady Erpingham died, — -an 
event sincerely mourned by Constance, and which broke the 
strongest tie that united the young countess to her lord.- 
Lord Erpingham and Constance, indeed, now saw but little of 
each other. Like most men six feet high, with large black, 
whiskers, the earl was vain of his person; and like most rich 
noblemen, he found plenty of ladies who assured him he was 
irresistible. He had soon grown angry at the unadmiring and 
calm urbanity of Constance; and, living a great deal with 
single men, he formed liaisons of the same order as they do. 
He was, however, sensible that he had been fortunate in the 
choice of a wife. His political importance the wisdom of 
Constance had quadrupled, at the least; his house she had 
rendered the most brilliant in London, and his name the most, 
courted in the lists of the peerage. Though munificent, she 
was not extravagant; though a beauty, she did not intrigue; 
neither, though his inconstancy was open, did she appear 
jealous; nor, whatever the errors of his conduct, did she ever 
disregard his interest, disobey his wishes, or waver from the 
smooth and continuous sweetness of her temper. Of such a 
wife Lord Erpingham could not complain: he esteemed her, 
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praised her, asked her advice, and stood a little in awe of 
her. 

Ah, Constance ! had you been the daughter of a noble or a 
peasant, had you been the daughter of any man but John Ver- 
non, what a treasure beyond price, without parallel, would 
that heart, that beauty, that genius, have been! 



CHAPTER XXV. 

THE PLEASURE OK RETALIATING HUMILIATION. — CONSTANCE^ 
DEFENCE OF FASHION. — REMARKS ON FASHION. — GODOL- 
PHIN’S WHEREABOUT. — FANNY MILLINGEli’s CHARACTER 
OF HERSELF. — WANT OF COURAGE IN MORALISTS. 

It was a proud moment for Constance when the Duchess of 
Winstoun and Lady Margaret Midgeeombe wrote to her, wor- 
ried her, beset her, for a smile, a courtesy, an invitation, or a 
ticket to Almaek’s. 

They had at first thought to cry her down ; to declare that 
she was plebeian, mad, bizarre, and a blue. Tt was all in 
vain. Constance rose every hour. They struggled against 
the eonvietion, but it would not do. The first person who 
confounded them with a sense of their error was the late King, 
then Regent; he devoted himself to Lady Erpingham for a 
whole evening, at a ball given by himself. Prom that hour 
they were assured they had been wrong: they accordingly 
called on her the next day. Constance received them with 
the same coldness she had always evinced; but they went 
away declaring they never saw any one whose manners were 
so improved. They then sent her a,n invitation ! she refused 
it; a second! she refused; a third, beggingher to fix the day! 
she fixed the day, and disappointed them. Lord bless us ! how 
sorry they were, how alarmed, how terrified! — their dear 
Lady Erpingham must be ill! they sent every day for the 
next week to know how she was! 
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“Wliy,” said Mrs. Trevor to Lady Erpingham, — “why do 
you continue so cruel to these poor people? I know they 
were very impertinent, and so forth, once; hut it is surely 
wiser and more dignified now to forgive; to appear uncon- 
scious of the past: people of the world ought not to quarrel 
with each other.” 

“You are right, and yet you are mistaken,” said Constance; 
“I do forgive, and I don’t quarrel; but my opinion, my con- 
tempt, remain the same, or are rather more disdainful than 
ever. These people are not worth losing the luxury we all 
experience in expressing contempt. I continue, therefore, 
but quietly and without affectation, to indulge that luxury. 
Besides, I own to yon, my dear Mrs. Trevor, I do think that 
the mere insolence of titles must fairly and thoroughly be put 
down, if we sincerely wish to render society agreeable; and 
where can we find a better example for punishment than the 
Duchess of Winstoun? ” 

“ But, my dear Lady Erpingham, you are thought insolent; 
your friend, Lady — , is called insolent, too, — are you sure 
the charge is not merited?” 

“I allow the justice of the charge; but you will observe, 
ours is not the insolence of rank : we have made it a point to 
protect, to the utmost, the poor and unfriended of all circles. 
Are we ever rude to governesses or companions or poor writers 
or musicians? When a man marries below him, do we turn 
our backs on the poor wife? Do we not, on the contrary, 
lavish our attention on her, and throw round her equivocal 
and joyless state the protection of Fashion? No, no! our in- 
solence is Justice ! it is the chalice returned to the lips 
which prepared it; it is insolence to the insolent; reflect, and 
you will allow it.” 

The fashion that Constance set and fostered was of a gen- 
erous order; but it was not suited to the majority; it was cor- 
rupted by her followers into a thousand basenesses. In vain 
do we make a law, if the general spirit is averse to the law. 
Constance could humble the great, could loosen the links of 
extrinsic rank, could undermine the power of titles; hut that 
was all! She could abase the proud, but not elevate the gen- 
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eral tone: for one slavery slie only substituted another, — ■ 
people hugged the chains of Fashion as before they hugged 
those of Titular Arrogance. 

Amidst the gossip of the day Constance heard much of 
Godolphin, and all spoke of him with interest,— even those 
who could not comprehend his very intricate and peculiar 
character. Separated from her by lands and seas, there 
seemed no danger in allowing herself the sweet pleasure of 
hearing his actions and his mind discussed. She fancied she 
did not permit herself to love him; she was too pure not to 
start at such an idea; but her mind was not so regulated, so 
trained and educated in 'sacred principle, that she forbade 
herself the luxury to remember. Of his present mode of life 
she heard little. He was traced from city to city, from shore 
to shore; from the haughty noblesse of Vienna to the gloomy 
shrines of Memphis, by occasional report, and seemed to tarry 
long in no place. This roving and unsettled life, which se- 
cretly assured her of her power, suffused his image in all 
tender and remorseful dyes. Ah, where is that one person 
to be envied, could we read the heart? 

The actress had heard incidentally from Saville of Godol- 
phin’s attachment to the beautiful countess. She longed to 
see her; and when, one night at the theatre, she was informed 
that Lady Erpingham was in the Lord Chamberlain’s box 
close before her, she could scarcely command her self-posses- 
sion sufficiently to perform with her wonted brilliancy of 
effect. 

She was greatly struck by the singular nobleness of Lady 
Erpingham’s face and person; and Godolphin rose in her es- 
timation from the justice of the homage he had rendered to 
so fair a shrine. What a curious trait, by the by, that is in 
women, — their exaggerated anxiety to see one who has been 
loved by the man in whom they themselves take interest : and 
the manner in which the said man rises or falls in their esti- 
mation, according as they admire, or are disappointed in, the 
object of his love. 

“ And so,” said Saville, supping one night with the actress, 
“you think the world does not overlaud Lady Erpingham? ” 
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“No; she is what Medea would have been, if innocent, — 
full of majesty, and yet of sweetness. It is the face of a 
queen of some three thousand years back. I could have wor- 
shipped her. ” 

“My little Fanny, you are a strange creature. Methinks 
you have a dash of poetry in you/ 7 

“Nobody who has not written poetry could ever read my 
character, ” answered Fanny, with naivete , yet with truth. 

“Yet you have not much of the ideal about you, pretty 
one.” 

“No; because I was so early thrown on myself, that I was 
forced to make independence my chief good. I soon saw that 
if I followed my heart to and fro, wherever it led me, I should 
be the creature of every breath, the victim of every accident; 
1 should have * been the very soul of romance ; lived on a 
smile, and died, perhaps, in a ditch at last. Accordingly, I 
set to work with my feelings, and pared and cut them down 
to a convenient compass. Happy for me that I did so! What 
would Have become of me if, years ago, when I loved Go- 
dolphin, I had thrown the whole world of my heart upon 
him? ” 

“Why, he has generosity; he would not have deserted 
you.” 

“But I should have wearied him,” answered Fanny; “and 
that would have been quite enough for me. But I did love 
him well, and purely — ah! you may smile! — and disinter- 
estedly. I was only fortified in my resolution not to love any 
one too much, by perceiving that he had affection but no sym- 
pathy for me. His nature was different from mine. I am 
woman in everything, and Godolphin is always sighing for a 
goddess! ” 

“I should like to sketch your character, Fanny. It is 
original, though not strongly marked. I never met with it 
in any hook; yet it is true to your sex, and to the world.” 

“Few people could paint me exactly,” answered Fanny. 
“The danger is, that they would make too much or too little 
of me. But such as I am, the world ought to know what is 
so common, and, as you think, so undescribed,” 
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And now, beautiful Constance, farewell for the present! 1 
leave you surrounded by power and pomp and adulation. En- 
joy as you may that for which you sacrificed affection! 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

THE VISIONARY AND HIS DAUGHTER. — AN ENGLISHMAN, 
SUCH AS FOREIGNERS IMAGINE THE ENGLISH. 

"We must now present the reader to characters very differ- 
ent from those which have hitherto passed before his eye. 

Without the immortal city, along the Appia Via, there 
dwelt a singular and romantic visionary, of the name of 
Volktman. He was by birth a Dane; and Nature had be- 
stowed on him that frame of mind whieh might have won 
him a distinguished career, had she placed the period of his 
birth in the eleventh century. Volktman was essentially a 
man belonging to the past time : the character of his enthu- 
siasm was weird and Gothic; with beings of the present day 
he had no sympathy; their loves, their hatreds, their politics, 
their literature, awoke no echo in his breast. He did not 
affect to herd with them ; his life was solitude, and its occu- 
pation study, — and study of that nature which every day 
unfitted him more and more for the purposes of existence. 
In a word, lie was a reader of the stars, a believer in the 
occult and dreamy science of astrology. Bred up to the art 
of sculpture, he had early in life sought Rome, as the nurse 
of inspiration; but even then he had brought with him the 
dark and brooding temper of his northern tribe. The images 
of the classic world; the bright and cold and beautiful divini- 
ties, whose natures as well as shapes the marble simulation of 
life is so especially adapted to represent, spoke but little to 
Volktman’s pre-oceupied and gloomy imagination. Faithful 
to the superstitions and the warriors of the North, the love- 
liness and majesty of the southern creations but called forth 
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in Lira the desire to apply the principles by which they were 
formed to the embodying those stern visions which his hag- 
gard and dim fancies only could invoke. This train of inspir- 
ation preserved him, at least, from the deadliest vice in a 
worshipper of the arts, — commonplace. He was no servile 
and trite imitator 5 his very faults were solemn and command- 
ing. But before he had gained that long experience which 
can alone perfect genius, liis natural energies were directed 
to new channels. In an illness which prevented Ms apply- 
ing to his art, he had accidentally sought entertainment in a 
certain work ujjon astrology. The wild and imposing theo- 
ries of the science — if science it may be called — especially 
charmed and invited him. The clear bright nights of his 
fatherland were brought back to his remembrance ; he recalled 
the mystic and unanalyzed impressions with which he had 
gazed upon the lights of heaven, and he imagined that the 
very vagueness of his feelings was a proof of the certainty of 
the science. 

The sons of the North are pre-eminently liable to be af- 
fected by that, romance of emotion which the hushed and 
starry aspect of night is calculated to excite. The long- 
broken luxurious silence that, in their frozen climate, reigns 
from the going down of the sun to its rise ; the wandering 
and sudden meteors that disport, as with an impish life, 
along the noiseless and solemn heaven; the peculiar radiance 
of the stars ; and even the sterile and severe features of the 
earth, which those stars light up with their chill and ghostly 
serenity, serve to deepen the effect of the wizard tales which 
are instilled into the ear of childhood, and to connect the 
less known and more visionary impulses of life with the in- 
fluences, or at least with the associations, of .Night and 
Heaven. 

To Volktman, more alive than even his countrymen are 
wont to be to superstitious impressions, the science on which 
be had chanced came with an all-absorbing interest and fasci- 
nation. He surrendered himself wholly to his new pursuit. 
By degrees the block and the chisel were neglected, and, 
though he still worked from time to time, he ceased to con- 
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sider the sculptor’s art as the vocation of his life and the end 
of his ambition. Fortunately, though not rich, Volktman 
was not without the means of existence, nor even without the 
decent and proper comforts; so that he was enabled, as few 
men are, to indulge his ardour for unprofitable speculations, 
albeit to the exclusion of lucrative pursuits. It may be noted 
that when a man is addicted to an occupation that withdraws 
him from the world, any great affliction tends to confirm, with- 
out hope of cure, his inclinations to solitude. The world, 
distasteful in that it gave no pleasure, becomes irremediably 
hateful when it is coupled with the remembrance of pain. 
Volktman had married an Italian, a woman who loved hitn 
entirely, and whom he loved with that strong though unca- 
ressing affection common to men of his peculiar temper. Of 
the gay and social habits and constitution of her country, the 
Italian was not disposed to suffer the astrologer to dwell only 
among the stars. She sought, playfully and kindly, to attract 
him towards human society; and Volktman could not always 
resist — as what man earth-born can do? — the influence of 
the fair presider over his house and hearth. It happened, 
that on one day in. which she peculiarly wished his attendance 
at some one of those parties in which Englishmen think the 
notion of festivity strange — for it includes conversation — 
Volktman had foretold the menace of some great misfortune. 
Uncertain, from the character of the prediction, whether to 
wish his wife to remain at home or to go abroad, he yielded 
to her wish, and accompanied her to her friend’s house. A 
young Englishman lately arrived at Rome, and already cele- 
brated in the circles of that city for his eccentricity of life 
and his passion for beauty, was of the party. He appeared 
struck with the sculptor’s wife; and in his attentions, Volkt- 
man, for the first and the last time, experienced the pangs of 
jealousy ; he hurried his wife away. 

On their return home, whether or not a jewel worn by the 
signora had attracted the cupidity of some of the lawless race 
who live through gaining, and profiting by, such information, 
they were attacked by two robbers in the obscure and ill- 
lighted suburb. Though Volktman offered no resistance, the 
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manner of their assailants was rude and violent. The signora 
was fearfully alarmed; her shrieks brought a stranger to their 
assistance; it was the English youth who had so alarmed the 
. jealousy of Volktman. Accustomed to danger in his profes- 
sion of a gallant, the Englishman seldom, in those foreign 
lands, went from home at night without the protection of 
pistols. At the sight of firearms, the ruffians felt their cour- 
age evaporate; they fled from their prey; and the Englishman 
assisted Volktman in conveying the Italian to her home. 
But the terror of the encounter operated fatally on a delicate 
frame ; and within three weeks from that night Volktman was 
a widower. 

His marriage had been blessed with but one daughter, who 
at the time of th is catastrophe was about eight years of age ... 
His love for his child in some measure reconciled Volktman 
to life; and as the shock of the event subsided, he returned 
with a pertinacity which was now subjected to no interruption 
to his beloved occupations and mysterious researches. One 
visitor alone found it possible to win frequent ingress to his 
seclusion; it was the young Englishman. A sentiment of 
remorse at the jealous feelings he had experienced, and for 
which his wife, though an Italian, had never given him even 
the shadow of a cause, had softened into a feeling rendered 
kind by the associations of the deceased, and a vague desire 
to atone to her for an acknowledged error, the dislike he had at 
first conceived against the young man. This was rapidly con- 
firmed by the gentle and winning manners of the stranger, by 
his attentions to the deceased, to whom he had sent an Eng- 
lish physician of great skill, and, as their acquaintance ex- 
panded, by the animated interest which he testified in the 
darling theories of the astrologer. 

It happened also that Volktman’s mother had been the 
daughter of Scotch parents. She had taught him the English 
tongue; and it was the only language, save his own, which 
he spoke as a native. This circumstance tended greatly to 
facilitate his intercourse with the traveller; and he found 
in the society of a man ardent, sensitive, melancholy, and 
addicted to all abstract contemplation, a pleasure which. 
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among the keen but uncultivated intellects of Italy, he had 
never enjoyed. 

Frequently, then, came the young Englishman to the lone 
house on the Appia Via; and the mysterious and unearthly 
conversation of the starry visionary afforded to him, who had 
early learned to scrutinize the varieties of his kind, a strange 
delight, heightened by the contrast it presented to the worldly 
natures with which he usually associated, and the common- 
place occupations of a life in pursuit of pleasure. 

And there was one who, child as she was, watched the 
coming of that young and beautiful stranger with emotion, 
beyond her years. Brought up alone; mixing, since her 
mother’s death, with no companions of her age; catching 
dim and solemn glimpses of her father’s wild but lofty specu- 
lations; his books, filled with strange characters and impos- 
ing-words of mighty sound,” open forever to her young and 
curious gaze, — it can scarce be matter of wonder that some- 
thing strange and unworldly mingled with the elements of 
character which Lucilla Volktman early developed,-- a char- 
acter that was nature itself, yet of a nature erratic and bizarre. 
Her impulses she obeyed spontaneously, but none fathomed 
their origin. She was not of a quiet and meek order of mind; 
but passionate, changeful, and restless. She would laugh and 
weep without apparent cause, and the colour on her cheek 
never seemed for two minutes the same ; and the most fitful 
changes of an April heaven were immutability itself compared 
with the play and lustre of expression that undulated in her 
features and her wild, deep, eloquent eyes. 

Her person resembled her mind; it was beautiful, but the 
beauty struck you less than the singularity of its character. 
Her eyes were of a darkness that at night seemed black, but 
her hair was of the brightest and' purest auburn; her com- 
plexion, sometimes pale, sometimes radiant even to the flush 
of a fever, was delicate and clear; her teeth and mouth were 
lovely beyond all words; her hands and feet were small to a 
fault; and as she grew up (for we have forestalled her age in 
this description) her shape, though wanting in height, was in 
such harmony and proportion, that the mind of the sculptor 
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would sometimes escape from the absorption of the astrologer, 
and Yolktman would gaze upon Her with, the same admiration 
that he would have bestowed, in spite of the subject, on the 
goddess-forms of Phidias or Canova. But then, this beauty 
was accompanied with such endless variety of gesture, often 
so wild, though always necessarily graceful, that the eye 
ached for that repose requisite for prolonged admiration. 

When she was spoken to, she did not often answer to the 
purpose, but rather appeared to reply as to some interroga- 
tory of her own ; in the midst of one occupation, she would 
start up to another ; leave that, in turn, undone, and sit down 
in silence lasting for hours. Her voice, in singing, was ex- 
quisitely melodious; she had, too, an intuitive talent for 
painting; and she read all the books that came in her way 
with an avidity that bespoke at once the restlessness and the 
genius of her mind. ; 

This description of Lucilla must, I need scarcely repeat, 
be considered as applicable to her at some years distant from 
the time in which the young Englishman first attracted her 
childish but ardent imagination. To her, that face, with its 
regular and harmonious features, its golden hair, and soft, 
shy, melancholy aspect, seemed as belonging to a higher 
and brighter order of beings than those who, with exag- 
gerated lineaments and swarthy hues, surrounded and dis- 
pleased her. She took a strange and thrilling pleasure in 
creeping to his side, and looking up when unobserved at the 
countenance which in his absence she loved to imitate with 
her pencil by day, and to recall in her dreams at night. But 
she seldom spoke to him, and she shrank, covered with pain- 
ful blushes, from his arms, whenever he attempted to bestow 
on her those caresses which children are wont to claim as an 
attention. Once, however, she summoned courage to ask 
him to teach her English, and he complied. She learned 
that language with surprising facility; and as Yolktman loved 
its sound she grew familiar with its difficulties by always 
addressing her father in a tongue which became inexpressibly 
dear to her. And the young stranger delighted to hear that 
soft and melodious voice, with its trembling, Italian accent. 
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make music from the nervous and masculine language of his 
native land. Scarce accountably to himself, a certain tender 
and peculiar interest, in the fortunes of this singular and be- 
witching child grew up within him, — peculiar and not easily 
accounted for, in that it was not wholly the interest we feel 
in an engaging child, and yet was of no more interested nor 
sinister order. Were there truth in the science of the stars, 
I should say that they had told him her fate was to have 
affinity with his; and with that persuasion, something mys- 
terious and more than ordinarily tender entered into the 
affection he felt for the daughter of his friend. 

The Englishman was himself of a romantic character. He 
had been self-taught; and his studies, irregular though often 
deep, had given directions to his intellect frequently enthu- 
siastic and unsound. His imagination preponderated over 
his judgment; and any pursuit that attracted his imagination 
won his entire devotion, until his natural sagacity proved it 
deceitful. If at times, living as he did in that daily world 
which so sharpens our common-sense, he smiled at the per- 
severing fervour of the astrologer, he more often shared it; 
and he became his pupil in “the poetry of heaven,” with a 
secret but deep belief in the mysteries cultivated by his mas- 
ter. Carrying the delusion to its height, I fear that the 
enthusiast entered upon ground still more shadowy and 
benighted, — the old secrets of the alchemist, and perhaps 
even of those arcana yet more gloomy and less rational, were 
subjected to their serious contemplation; and night after 
night, they delivered themselves wholly up to that fearful 
and charmed fascination which the desire and effort to over- 
leap our mortal boundaries produce even in the hardest and 
best regulated minds. The train of thought so long nursed 
by the abstruse and solitary Dane was, perhaps, a better 
apology for the weakness of credulity than the youth and 
wandering fancy of the Englishman. But the scene around 
~~ not alluring to the one — fed to overflowing the romantic 
aspirations of the other. 

On his way home, as the stars (which night had been spent 
in reading) began to. wink and fade, the Englishman crossed 
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the haunted Almo, renowned of yore for its healing virtues, 
and in whose stream the far-famed simulacrum (the image of 
Oybele), which fell from heaven, was wont to be laved with 
every coming spring: and around his steps, till he gained his 
home, were the relies and monuments of that superstition 
which sheds so much beauty over all that, in harsh reasoning, 
it may be said to degrade; so that his mind, always peculiarly 
alive to external impressions, was girt, as it were, with an 
atmosphere favourable both to the lofty speculation and the 
graceful credulities of romance. 

The Englishman remained at Rome, with slight intervals 
of absence, for nearly three years. On the night before the 
day in which he received intelligence of an event that re- 
called him to his native country, he repaired at an hour acci- 
dentally later than usual to the astrologer’s abode. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

A CONVERSATION LITTLE APPERTAINING TO THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. — RESEARCHES INTO HUMAN FATE. — THE PRE- 
DICTION. 

On entering the apartment, he found Lucilla seated on a 
low stool beside the astrologer. She looked up when she 
heard his footsteps; but her countenance seemed so dejected, 
that he turned involuntarily to that of Volktman for expla- 
nation. Volktman met his gaze with a steadfast and mourn- 
ful aspect. 

“ What has happened? ” asked the Englishman. “ Y ou seem 
sad,— you do not greet me as usual.” 

“I have been with the stars,” replied the visionary. 

“They seem but poor company,” rejoined the Englishman; 
“and do not appear to have much heightened your spirits.” 

“ J est not, my friend,” said Volktman; “it was for the loss 
of thee I looked sorrowful. I perceive that thou wilt take a 
journey soon, and that it will be of no pleasant nature.” 
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“Indeed ! ” answered the Englishman, smilingly. “I ask 
leave, to question the fact: you know better than any man, 
how often, through an error in our calculations, through haste, 
even through an over-attention, astrological predictions are 
exposed to falsification; and at present I foresee so little 
chance of my quitting Rome that I prefer the earthly proba- 
bilities to the celestial.” 

“My schemes are just, and the Heavens wrote their decrees 
in their clearest language,” answered the astrologer. “Thou 
art on the eve of quitting Rome.” 

“On what occasion?” 

The astrologer hesitated; the young visitor pressed the 
question. 

“The lord of the fourth house,” said Volktman, reluctantly,. 
“ is located in the eleventh house. Thou knowest to whom 
the position portends disaster.” 

“My father!” said the Englishman, anxiously, and turning 
pale; “I think that position would relate to him.” 

“It doth,” said the astrologer, slowly. 

“Impossible! I heard from him to-day; he is well. Let 
me see the figures.” 

The young man looked over the mystic hieroglyphics of the 
art, inscribed on a paper that was placed before the vision- 
ary, with deep and scrutinizing attention. Without bewilder- 
ing the reader with those words and figures of weird sound 
and import which perplex the uninitiated, and entangle the 
disciple of astrology, I shall merely observe that there was 
one point in which the judgment appeared to admit doubt as 
to the signification. The Englishman insisted on the doubt; 
and a very learned and edifying debate was carried on be- 
tween pupil and master, in the heat of which all recollec- 
tion of the point in dispute (as is usual in such cases) 
evaporated. 

“I know not how it is,” said the Englishman, “that I 
should give any credence to a faith which (graving your for- 
giveness) most men out of Bedlam concur, at this day, in 
condemning as wholly idle and absurd. For it may be pre- 
sumed that men only incline to some unpopular theory in 
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proportion as it flatters or favours them; and as for this 
theory of yours — of ours, if you will — it has foretold me 
nothing but misfortune.” 

“Thy horoscope,” replied the astrologer, “is indeed singu- 
lar and ominous: hut, like my daughter, the exact minute 
(within almost a whole hour) of thy birth seems unknown; 
and however ingeniously we, following the ancients, have 
contrived means for correcting nativities, our predictions (so • 
long as the exact period of birth is not ascertained) remain 
in my mind always liable to some uncertainty. Indeed, the 
surest method of reducing the supposed time to the true — - 
that of ‘Accidents ’ — is but partially given, as in thy case; 
for, with a negligence that cannot be too severely blamed or 
too deeply lamented, thou hast omitted to mark down, or 
remember, the days on which accidents — fevers, broken 
limbs, etc. occurred to thee; and this omission leaves a 
cloud over the bright chapters of fate — ” 

“Which,” interrupted the young man, “is so much the 
happier for me, in that it allows me some loophole for 
hope.” 

“ Yet, ” renewed the astrologer, as if resolved to deny his 
friend any consolation, “ thy character, and the bias of thy 
habits, as well as the peculiarities of thy person, — ■ nay, 
even the moles upon thy skin, — - accord with thy proposed 
horoscope.” 

“Be it so!” said the Englishman, gayly. “Yon grant me, 
at least, the fairest of earthly gifts, — the happiness of pleas- 
ing that sex which alone sweetens our human misfortunes. 
That gift I would sooner have, even accompanied as it is, 
than all the benign influences without it.” 

“Yet,” said the astrologer, “shalt thou even there be met 
with affliction; for Saturn had the power to thwart the star 
Yenus, that was disposed to favour thee, and evil may he the 
result of the love thou inspirest. There is one thing remark- 
able in our science, which is especially worthy of notice in 
thy lot. The ancients, unacquainted with the star of Her- 
sehel, seem also scarcely acquainted with the character which 
the influence of that wayward and melancholy orb creates. 
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Thus, the aspect of Herschel neutralizes, in great measure, 
the boldness and ambition and pride of heart thou wouldst 
otherwise have drawn from the felicitous configuration of the 
stars; around the Moon and Mercury at thy birth. That yearn- 
ing for something beyond the narrow bounds of the world, 
that love for revery, that passionate romance, yea, thy very 
leaning, despite thy worldly sense, to these occult and starry 
mysteries, — all are bestowed on thee by this new and poten- 
tial planet.” 

“And hence, I suppose,” said the Englishman, interested 
(as the astrologer had declared) in ppite of himself, “hence 
that opposition in my nature of, the worldly and romantic; 
hence, with you, I am the dreaming enthusiast, but the in- 
stant I regain the living and motley crowd, I shake off the 
influence with ease, and become the gay pursuer of social 
pleasures.” 

“Never at heart gay,” muttered the astrologer; “Saturn 
and Herschel make not sincere mirth-makers.” The English- 
man did not hear or seem to hear him. 

“No,” resumed the young man, musingly, “no! it is true 
that there is some counteraction of what, at times, I should 
have called my natural bent. Thus, I am bold enough, and 
covetous of knowledge, and not deaf to vanity; and yet I 
have no ambition. The desire to rise seems to me wholly un- 
alluring: I scorn and contemn it as a weakness. But what 
matters it? So much the happier for me if, as you predict, 
my life be short, But how, if so unambitious and so quiet of 
habit, how can I imagine that my death will be violent as 
well as premature? ” 

It was as lie spoke that the young Lucilla, who, with fixed 
eyes and lips apart, had been drinking in their conversation, 
suddenly rose and left the room. They were used to her 
comings in and her goings out without cause or speech, and 
continued their conversation. 

“Alas!” said the visionary, “can tranquillity of life or 
care or prudence preserve us from our destiny? No sign is 
more deadly, whether by accident or murder, than that which 
couples Hyleg with Orion and Saturn. Yet thou mayest pass 
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the year in which that danger is foretold thee; and beyond 
that time peace, honour, good fortune, await thee. Better to 
have the menace of ill in early life than in its decline. Youth 
bears up against misfortune; but it withers the heart, and 
crushes the soul of age ! ” 

“After all,” said the young guest, haughtily, “we must do 
our best to contradict the starry evils by our own internal 
philosophy. We can make ourselves independent of fate; 
that independence is better than prosperity! ” Then, chang- 
ing his tone, he added, “But you imagine that, by the power 
of other arts, we may control and counteract the prophecies 
of the stars — ” 

“How meanest thou?” said the astrologer, hastily. “Thou 
dost not suppose that alchemy, which is the servant of the 
heavenly host, is their opponent? ” 

“Hay,” answered the disciple; “but you allow that we 
may be enabled to ward off evils, and to cure diseases, other- 
wise fatal to us, by the gift of Uriel and the charm of the 
Cabala?” 

“ Surely,” replied the visionary; “but then I opine that the 
discovery of these precious secrets was foretold to us by the 
Omniscient Book at our nativity; and, therefore, though the 
menace of evils be held out to us, so also is the probability of 
their correction or our escape. And I must own,” pursued 
the enthusiast, “ that, to me, the very culture of those divine 
arts hath given a consolation amidst the evils to which I have 
been fated ; so true seems it that it is not in the outer nature, 
in the great elements, and in the bowels of the earth, but also 
within ourselves, that we must look for the preparations 
whereby we are to achieve the wisdom of Zoroaster and 
Hermes. We must abstract ourselves from passion and 
earthly desires. Lapped in a celestial revery, we must work 
out, by contemplation, the essence from the matter of things : 
nor can we dart into the soul of the Mystic World until we 
ourselves have forgotten the body; and by fast, by purity, 
and by thought have become, in the flesh itself, a living 
soul.” 

Much more, and with an equal wildness of metaphysical 
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eloquence, did the astrologer declare in praise of those arts 
condemned by the old Church; and it doth indeed appear 
from reference to the numerous works of the alchemists and 
magians yet extant, somewhat hastily and unjustly. For 
those books all unite in dwelling on the necessity of virtue, 
subdued passions, and a clear mind, in order to become a for- 
tunate and accomplished cabalist, — a precept, by the way, 
not without its policy; for, if the disciple failed, the failure 
might be attributed to his own fleshy imperfections, not to 
any deficiency in the truth of the science. 

The young man listened to the visionary with an earnest 
and fascinated attention. Independent of the dark interest 
always attached to discourses of supernatural things more 
especially, we must allow, in the mouth of a fervent and rapt 
believer, there was that in the language and very person of 
the astrologer which inexpressibly enhanced the effect of the 
theme. Like most men acquainted with the literature of a 
country, but not accustomed to daily conversation with its 
natives, the English words and fashion of periods that oc- 
curred to Volktman were rather those used in books than in 
colloquy ; and a certain solemnity and slowness of tone ac- 
companied with the frequent, almost constant use of the pro- 
noun singular, — the thou and the thee, — gave a strangeness 
and unfamiliar majesty to his dialect that suited well with 
the subjects on which he so loved to dwell. He himself was 
lean, gaunt, and wan ; his cheeks were drawn and hollow ; 
and thin locks, prematurely bleached to gray, fell in disorder 
round high, bare temples, in which the thought that is not 
of this world had paled the hue and furrowed the surface. 
But, as may be noted in many imaginative men, the life that- 
seemed faint and chill in the rest of the frame collected it- 
self, as in a citadel, within the eye. Bright, wild, and deep, 
the expression of those blue large orbs told the intense enthu- 
siasm of the mind within, and even somewhat thrillingly 
communicated a part of that emotion to those on whom they 
dwelt. FFo painter could have devised, nor even Volktman 
himself, in the fulness of his northern fantasy, have sculp- 
tured forth a better image of those pale and unearthly stur 
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dents who, in the darker ages, applied life and learning to 
one unhallowed vigil, the Hermes or the Gebir of the alche- 
mists empty science, — dreamers, and the martyrs of their 
dreams. 

In the discussion of mysteries which to detail would only 
weary while it perplexed the reader, the enthusiasts passed 
the greater portion of the night; and when at length the Eng- 
lishman rose to depart, it cannot be denied that a solemn and 
boding emotion agitated his breast. 

“We have talked,” said he, attempting a smile, “of things 
above this nether life; and here we are lost, uncertain, qh 
one thing, however, we can decide,— life itself is encom- 
passed with gloom; sorrow and anxiety await even those 
upon whom the stars shed their most golden influence. We 
know not one day what the next shall bring! — no; I repeat 
it; no,-— in spite of your scheme and your ephemeris and 
your election of happy moments. But, come what will, 
Volktman, come all that you foretell to me,— crosses in my 
love, disappointment in my life, melancholy in my blood, 
and a violent death in the very flush of my manhood,— me 
at least, me ! my soul, my heart, my better part, you shall 
never cast down nor darken nor deject. I move in a certain 
and serene circle; ambition cannot tempt me above it, nor 
misfortune cast me below! ” 

Volktman looked at the speaker with surprise and admira- 
tion; the enthusiasm of a brave mind is the only fire broader 
and brighter than that of a fanatical one. 

“Alas! my young friend,” he said, as he clasped the hand 
of his guest, “ I would to Heaven that my predictions may be 
wrong: often and often they have been erroneous,” added he, 
bowing his head humbly; “they may be so in their reference 
to thee. So young, so brilliant, so beautiful too; so brave, 
yet so romantic of heart, I feel for all that may happen to 
thee, — ay, far, far more deeply than aught which may be 
fated to myself; for I am an old man now, and long inured 
to disappointment; all the greenness of my life is gone: even 
could I attain to the Grand Secret, the knowledge metkinks 
would be too late. And, at my birth, my lot was portioned 
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out unto me in characters so clear, that, while I have had time 
to acquiesce in it, I have had no hope to correct and change 
it. Eor Jupiter in Cancer, removed from the Ascendant, and 
not impedited of any other star, betokened me indeed some 
expertness in science, but a life of seclusion, and one that 
should bring not forth the fruits that its labour deserved. 
But there is so much in tliy fate that ought to be bright and 
glorious, that it will be no common destiny marred, should 
the evil influences and the ominous seasons prevail against 
thee. But thou speakest boldly, — boldly, and as one of a 
high soul, though it be sometimes clouded and led astray. 
And I, therefore, again and again impress upon thee, it is 
from thine own self, thine own character, thine own habits, 
that all evil, save that of death, will come. Wear, then, I 
implore thee, wear in thy memory, as a jewel, the first great 
maxim of alchemist and magian, — ‘ Search thyself; cor- 
rect thyself; subdxje thyself it is only through the 
lamp of crystal that the light will shine duly out.” 

“ It is more likely that the stars should err,” returned the 
Englishman, “ than that the human heart should correct itself 
of error: adieu! ” 

He left the room, and proceeded along a passage that led to 
the outer door. Ere he reached it, another door opened sud- 
denly, and the face of Lueilla broke forth upon him. She 
held a light in her hand; and as she gazed on the English- 
man, he saw that her face was very pale, and that she had 
been weeping. She looked at him long and earnestly, and 
the look affected him strangely; .he broke silence, which at 
first it appeared to him difficult to do. ' 

“ Good-night, my pretty friend,” said he: “shall I bring 
you some flowers to morrow? ” 

Lueilla burst into a wild eldrieh laugh; and abruptly clos- 
ing the door, left him in darkness. 

The cool air of the breaking dawn came freshly to the 
cheek of our countryman; yet, still, an unpleasant and heavy 
sensation sat at his heart. His nerves, previously weakened 
by bis long commune with the visionary, and the effect it had 
produced, yet tingled and thrilled with the abrupt laugh and 
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meaning countenance of that strange girl, who differed so 
widely from all others of her years. The stars were growing 
pale and ghostly, and there was a mournful and dim haze 
around the moon. 

“Ye look ominously upon me,” said he, half aloud, as his 
eyes fixed their gaze above; and the excitement of his spirit 
spread to his language, — “ ye on whom, if our lore be faithful, 
the Most High hath written the letters of our mortal doom. 
And if ye rule the tides of the great deep, and the changes of 
the rolling year, what is there out of reason or nature in our 
belief that ye hold the same sympathetic and unseen influence 
over the blood and heart, which are the character (and the 
character makes the conduct) of man? ” Pursuing his solilo- 
quy of thought, and finding reasons for a credulity that af- 
forded to him but little cause for pleasure or hope, the 
Englishman took his way to St. Sebastian’s gate. 

There was, in truth, much in the traveller’s character that 
corresponded with that which was attributed and destined to 
one to whom the heavens had given a horoscope answering to ■ 
his own; and it was this conviction, rather than any acciden- 
tal coincidence in events, which had first led him to pore with 
a deep attention over the vain but imposing prophecies of 
judicial astrology. Possessed of all the powers that enable 
men to rise; ardent, yet ordinarily shrewd; eloquent, witty, 
brave, and, though not what may be termed versatile, possess- 
ing that rare art of concentrating the faculties which enables 
the possessor rapidly and thoroughly to master whatsoever 
once arrests the attention, he yet despised all that would 
have brought these endowments into full and legitimate dis- 
play. He lived only for enjoyment. A passionate lover of 
women, music, letters, and the arts, it was society, not the 
world, which made the sphere and end of his existence. Yet 
was he no vulgar and commonplace epicurean: he lived for 
enjoyment; but that enjoyment was mainly formed from ele- 
ments wearisome to more ordinary natures. Be very, con- 
templation, loneliness, were at times dearer to him than the 
softer and more Aristippean delights. His energies were 
called forth in society, but he was scarcely social. Trained 
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from his early boyhood to solitude, he was seldom weary of 
being alone. He sought the crowd, not to amuse himself, but 
to observe others. The world to him was less as a theatre on 
which he was to play a part than as a book in which he loved 
to decipher the enigmas of wisdom. He observed all that 
passed around him. No sprightly cavalier at any time, the 
charm that he exercised at will over his companions was that 
of softness, not vivacity. But amidst that silken blandness 
of demeanour, the lynx eye of Remark never slept. He pene- 
trated character at a glance, but he seldom made use of his 
knowledge. He found a pleasure in reading men, but a fa- 
tigue in governing them. And thus, consummately skilled as 
he was in the science du monde, he often allowed himself to 
appear ignorant of its practice. Forming in his mind a beau- 
ideal of friendship and of love, he never found enough in the 
realities long to engage his affection. Thus with women he 
was considered fickle, and with men he had no intimate com- 
panionship. This trait of character is common with persons 
of genius; and, owing to too large an overflow of heart, they 
are frequently considered heartless. There is always, how- 
ever, danger that a character of this kind should become with 
years what it seems, — what it soon learns to despise. Noth- 
ing steels the affections like contempt. 

The next morning an express from England reached the 
young traveller. His father was dangerously ill ; nor was it 
expected that the utmost diligence would enable the young 
naan to receive his last blessing. The Englishman, appalled 
and terror-stricken, recalled his interview with the astrolo- 
ger. Nothing so effectually dismays us as to feel a confirma- 
tion of some idea of supernatural dread that has already 
found entrance within our reason; and of all supernatural 
belief, that of being compelled by a predecree, and thus 
being the mere tools and puppets of a dark and relentless 
fate, seems the most fraught at once with abasement and with 
horror. 

The Englishman left Rome that morning, and sent, only 
a verbal and hasty message to the astrologer, announcing the 
cause of bis departure. Volktman was a man of excellent 
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heart; but one would scarcely like to inquire whether exulta- 
tion at the triumph of t his prediction was not with him a far 
more powerful sentiment than grief at the misfortune to his 
friend ! 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE YOUTH OF LUCILLA VOLKTMAN. — A MYSTERIOUS CON- 
VERSATION. — THE RETURN OF ONE UNLOOKED FOR. 

Time went slowly on, and Lucilla grew up in beauty. The 
stranger traits of her character increased in strength, but per- 
haps in the natural bashfulness of maidenhood they became 
more latent. At the age of fifteen, her elastic shape had 
grown round and full, and the wild girl had already ripened 
to the woman. An expression of thought, when the play of 
her features was in repose, that dwelt upon her lip and fore- 
head, gave her the appearance of being two or three years 
older than she was; but again, when her natural vivacity 
returned, when the clear and buoyant music of her gay laugh 
rang out, or when the cool air and bright sky of morning sent 
the blood to her cheek and the zephyr to her step, her face 
became as the face of childhood, and contrasted with a singu- 
lar and dangerous loveliness the rich development of her 
form. 

And still was Lucilla Volktman a stranger to all that sa- 
voured of the world ; the company of others of her sex and age 
never drew forth her emotions from their resting-place : — 

“ And Nature said, a lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown : 

“ Myself will to my darling be 
Both law and impulse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 

Shall feel an. overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 
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"The stars of midnight shall he dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place ; 

Where rivulets dance their wayward round, 

And beauty, born of murmuring sound, 

Shall pass into her face.” 1 

These lines have occurred to me again and again, as I 
looked on the face of her to whom I have applied them. And 
remembering as I do its radiance and glory in her happier 
moments, I can scarcely persuade myself to notice the faults 
and heats of temper which at times dashed away all its lustre 
and gladness. Unrestrained and fervid, she gave way to the 
irritation or grief of the moment with a violence that would 
have terrified any one who beheld her at such times. But it 
rarely happened that the scene had its witness even in her 
father, for she fled to the loneliest spot she could find to in- 
dulge these emotions; and perhaps even the agony they oc- 
casioned — an agony convulsing the heart and whole of her 
impassioned frame — took a sort of luxury from the solitary 
and unchecked nature of its indulgence. 

Volktman continued his pursuits with an ardour that in- 
creased — as do all species of monomania — with increasing 
years ; and in the accidental truth of some of his predictions, 
he forgot the erroneous result of the rest. He corresponded 
at times with the Englishman, who, after a short sojourn in 
England, had returned to the Continent, and was now making 
a prolonged tour through its northern capitals. 

Yery different, indeed, from the astrologer’s occupations 
were those of the wanderer; and time, dissipation, and a ma- 
tter intellect had cured the latter of his boyish tendency to 
studies so idle and so vain. Yet he always looked hack with 
an undefined and uneonquered interest to the period of his 
acquaintance with the astrologer; to their long and thrilling 
watches in the night season; to the contagious fervour of 
faith breathing from the visionary; his dark and restless ex- 
cursions into that remote science associated with the legends 
of eldest time, and of — 
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“ The crew, who, under names of old renown, 

Osiris, Isis, Orus, and their train, 

With monstrous shapes and sorceries, abused 
Fanatic Egypt and her priests.” 

One night, four years after the last scene we hare described 
in the astrologer’s house, Volktman was sitting alone in his 
favourite room. Before him was a calculation on which the 
ink was scarcely dry. His face leaned on his breast, and he 
seemed buried in thought. His health had been of late gradu- 
ally declining; and it might be seen upon his worn brow and 
attenuated frame that death was already preparing to with- 
draw the visionary from a world whose substantial enjoyments 
he had so sparingly tasted. 

Lucilla had been banished from his chamber during the 
day. She now knew that his occupation was over, and en- 
tered the room with his evening repast; that frugal meal, 
common with the Italians, — the, polenta (made of Indian corn), 
the bread and the fruits, which after the fashion of students, 
he devoured unconsciously, and would not have remembered 
one hour after whether or not it had been tasted! 

“Sit thee down, child,” said he to Lucilla, kindly,- — “sit 
thee down.” 

Lucilla obeyed, and took her seat upon the very stool on 
which she had been seated the last night on which the Eng- 
lishman had seen her. 

“I have been thinking,” said Volktman, as he placed his 
hand on his daughter’s head, “ that I shall soon leave thee ; 
and I should like to see thee protected by another before my 
own departure.” 

“ Ah, Father, ” said Lucilla, as the tears rushed to her eyes, 
“ do not talk thus ! indeed, indeed, you must not indulge in 
this perpetual gloom and seclusion of life. Yon promised to 
take me with you some day this week to the Vatican. Do let 
it be to-morrow; the weather has been so fine lately; and who 
knows how long it may last? ” 

“True,” said Volktman; “and to-morrow will not, I think, 
be unfavourable to our stirring abroad, for the moon will be 
of the same age as at my birth, — an accident that thou wilt: 
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note, my child, to be especially auspicious towards any 
enterprise.” 

The poor astrologer so rarely stirred from his home, that 
he did well to consider a walk of a mile or two in the light 
of an enterprise. “I have wished,” continued he, after a 
pause, “that I might see our English friend once more, — that 
is, ere long; for, to tell thee the truth, Lucilla, certain events 
happening' unto him do, strangely enough, occur about the 
same time as that in which events equally boding will befall 
thee. This coincidence it was which contributed to make, me 
assume so warm an interest in the lot of a stranger. I would 
I might see him soon.” 

Lucilla’ s beautiful breast heaved, and her face was covered 
with blushes : these were symptoms of a disorder that never 
occurred to the recluse. 

“Thou rememberest the foreigner? ” asked Volktman, after 
a pause. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, half inaudibly. 

“I have not heard from him of late : I will make question 
concerning him ere the cock crow.” 

“Nay, my father I” said Lucilla, quickly: “not to-night; 
you want rest, your eyes are heavy.” 

“ Girl, ” said the mystic, “ the soul sleepeth not, nor wanteth 
sleep ; even as the stars, to which (as the Arabian saith) there 
is also a soul, wherewith an intent passion of our own doth 
make a union, so that we by an unslumbering diligence do 
constitute ourselves a part of the heaven itself, — even, I say, 
as the stars may vanish from the human eye nor be seen in 
the common day, though all the while their course is stopped 
not nor their voices dumb, even so doth the soul of man re- 
tire, as it were, into a seeming sleep and torpor ; yet it work- 
eth all the same, and perhaps with a less impeded power, in 
that it is more free from common obstruction and trivial 
hindrance. And if I purpose to confer this night with the 
‘ Intelligence * that ruleth earth and earth’s beings concerning 
this stranger, it will not be by the vigil and the scheme, but 
by the very sleep which thou imaginest, in thy mental dark- 
ness, would deprive me of the resources of my art.” 
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“Can you really, then, my father,” said Lucilla, in a tone 
half anxious, half timid, — “can you really, at will, conjure 
up in your dreams the persons you wish to see; or draw, 
from sleep, any oracle concerning their present state?” 

“Of a surety,” answered the astrologer; “it is one of the 
great — though not perchance the most gifted — of our 
endowments.” 

“ Can you teach me the method? ” asked Lucilla, gravely. 

“All that relates to the art I can,” rejoined the mystic: 
“hut the chief and main power rests with thyself. For 
know, my daughter, that one who seeks the wisdom that is 
above the earth must cultivate and excite, with long labour 
and deep thought, his least earthly faculty.” 

Here the visionary, observing that the countenance of 
Lucilla was stamped with a fixed attention, which she did 
not often bestow upon his metaphysical exordiums, paused 
for a moment; and then pursued the theme with the tone of 
one desirous of making himself at once as clear and impres- 
sive as the nature of an abstruse science would allow. 

“There are two things in the outer creation, which, accord- 
ing to the great Hermes, suffice for the operation of all that 
is wonderful and glorious, — Fire and Earth. Even so, my 
child, there are in the human mind two powers that affect all 
of which our nature is capable,— reason and imagination. 
How mankind — • less wise in themselves than in the outer 
world — have cultivated, for the most part, but one of these 
faculties, and that the inferior and more passive, — reason. 
They have tilled the earth of the human heart, but suffered 
its fire to remain dormant, or waste itself in chance and frivo- 
lous directions. Hence the insufficiency of human knowledge. 
Inventions founded only on reason move within a circle from 
which their escape is momentary and trivial. When some 
few, endowed with a just instinct, have had recourse to the 
diviner element, imagination, thou wilt observe that they 
have used it only in the service of the lighter arts, and those 
chiefly disconnected from reason. Such is poetry and music, 
and other delicious fabrications of genius, that amuse men, 
soften men, but advance them not. They have — with but 
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rare exceptions — left this glorious and winged faculty ut- 
terly passive in the service of Philosophy. There, reason 
alone has been admitted, and imagination hath been care- 
fully banished, as an erratic and deceitful meteor. Now 
mark me, child : I, noting this our error in early youth, did re- 
solve to see what might be effected by the culture of this re- 
nounced and maltreated element ; and finding, as I proceeded 
in the studies that grew from this desire, by the occult yet 
guiding writings of the great philosophers of old, that they 
had forestalled me in this discovery, I resolved to learn from 
their experience by what means the imagination is best fos - 
tered, and, as it were, sublimed. 

“Anxiously following their precepts — the truth of which 
soon appeared — I found that solitude, fast, intense revery 
upon the one theme on whieh we desired knowledge, were 
the true elements and purifiers of this glorious faculty. It 
was by these means and by this power that men so far behind 
us in lesser lore achieved, on the mooned plains of Chaldea 
and by the dark waters of Egypt, their penetration into the 
womb of Event ; by these means and this power the solitaries 
of the Gothic time not only attained to the most intricate 
arcana of the stars, but to the empire of the spirits about, 
above, and beneath the earth, — a power, indeed, disputed by 
the presumptuous sophists of the present time, but of whieh 
their writings yet contain ample proof. Nay, by the con- 
stant feeding and impressing and moulding and refining and 
heightening the imaginative power, I do conceive that even 
the false prophets and the evil practitioners of the blacker 
cabala clomb into the power seemingly inconceivable,— the 
power of accomplishing miracles and prodigies, that to ap- 
pearance belie, but in truth verify, the course of nature. By 
this spirit within the flesh, we grow from the flesh, and may 
see, and at length invoke the souls, of the dead, and receive 
warnings, and hear omens, and girdle our sleep with dreams, 

“Not unto me,” continued the cabalist, in a lowlier tone, 
“have been vouchsafed all these gifts; for I began the art 
when the first fire of youth wa.s dim within me; and it was 
therefore with duller and already earth-clogged pinions that 
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I sought to rise. Something, however, I have won as a 
recompense for austere abstinence and much labour; and 
this power over the land of dreams is at least within my 
command. 5 ’ 

“Then , 55 said Lucilla, in a disappointed tone, “it is only 
by a long course of indulgence to the fervour of the imagina- 
tion, and not by spell or charm, that one can gain a similar 
power? ” 

“Hot wholly so, my daughter,” replied the mystic; “they 
who do so excite, and have so raised the diviner faculty, can 
alone possess the certain and invariable power over dreams, 
even without charms and talismans; but the most dull or idle 
may hope to do so with just confidence (though not certainty) 
by help of skill, and by directing the full force of their half- 
roused fancy towards the person or object they wish to see 
reflected in the glass of Sleep.” 

“And what means should the uninitiated employ?” asked 
Lucilla, in a tone betokening her interest. 

“I will tell thee,” answered the astrologer. “Thou must 
inscribe on a white parchment an image of the sun.” 

“As how?” interrupted Lucilla. 

“ Thus ! ” said the astrologer, drawing from among his 
papers one inscribed with tbe figure of a man asleep on the 
bosom of an angel. “This was made at the potential and 
appointed time, when the sun was in the Ninth of the Celes- 
tial Houses, and the Lion shook his bright mane as he as- 
cended the blue mount. Observe, that on the figure must 
be written thy desire, — the name of the person thou wishest 
to see, or the thing thou wouldst have foreshown; then, hav- 
ing prepared and brought the mind to a faith in the effect,— 
for without faith the imagination lies inert and lifeless,— 
this image will be placed under the head of the invoker, and 
when the moon goeth through the sign which was in the 
Ninth House of his nativity, the Dream will glide into him, 
and his soul walk with the spirit of the vision.” 

“Give me the image,” said Lucilla, eagerly. 

The mystic hesitated. “No, Lucilla,” said he, at length; 
“no, it is a dark and comfortless path, that of prescience and 
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unearthly knowledge, save to the few that walk it with a 
gifted light and a fearless soul. It is not for women or 
children, — nay, for few amongst men; it withers up the sap 
of life, and makes the hair gray before its time. No, no; 
take the broad sunshine, and the brief but sweet flowers of 
earth; they are better for tliee, my child, and for thy years, 
than the fever and hope of the night-dream and the planetary 
influence.” 

So saying, the astrologer replaced the image within the 
leaves of one of his books ; and with a prudence not common 
to him, thrust the volume into a drawer, which he locked. 
The fair face of Lucilla became clouded, but the ill health 
of her father imposed a restraint on her wild temper. 

Just at that moment the door slowly opened, and the Eng- 
lishman stood before the daughter and sire. They did not 
note him at first. The solitary servant of the sage had ad- 
mitted him; he had proceeded, without ceremony, to the 
well-remembered apartment. 

As he now stood gazing on the pair, he observed with an 
inward smile how exactly their present attitudes (as well as 
the old aspect of the scene) resembled those in which he had 
broken upon them on the last evening he had visited that 
chamber, — the father bending over the old, worn, quaint 
table; and the daughter seated beside him on the same low 
stool. The character of their countenances struck him, too, 
as wearing the same ominous expression as when those coun- 
tenances had chilled him on that evening. For Volktman’s 
features were impressed with the sadness that breathed from, 
and caused, his prohibition to his daughter; and that prohi- 
bition had given to her features an abstraction and shadow 
similar to the dejection they had worn on the night we 
recur to. 

This remembered eoineidence did not cheer the spirits of 
the young traveller; he muttered to himself; and then, as if 
anxious to break the silence, moved forward with a heavy 
step. ,.■■■■■ ' 

Volktman started at the sound; and looking up, seemed 
literally electrified by this sudden apparition of one whom he 
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had so lately expressed his desire to see. His lips muttered 
the intruder’s name, one well known to the reader (it was the 
name of Godolphin), and then closed; but Luei 11a sprang 
from her seat, and clasping her hands joyously together, 
darted forward till she came within a foot of the unexpected 
visitor. There she abruptly arrested herself, blushed deeply, 
and stood before him humbled, agitated, but all vivid with 
delight. 

“What, is this Lucilla? ” said Godolphin, admiringly; 
“how beautiful she is grown!” and advancing, he saluted, 
with a light and fraternal kiss, her girlish and damask cheek; 
then, without heeding her confusion, he turned to the astrolo- 
ger, who by this time had a little recovered from his amaze. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

THE EFFECT OF YEARS AND EXPERIENCE. — THE ITALIAN 
CHARACTER. 

Godolphin now came almost daily to the astrologer’s 
abode. He was shocked to perceive the physical alteration 
four years had wrought in his singular friend; and with the 
warmth of a heart naturally kind, he sought to contribute to 
the comfort and enjoyment of a life that was evidently draw- 
ing to a close. 

Godolphin’s company seemed to give Volktman a pleasure 
which nothing else could afford him. He loved to converse 
on the various incidents that had occurred to each since they 
met; and in whatsoever Godolphin communicated to him, the 
mystic sought to impress upon his friend’s attention the ful- 
filment of an astrological prediction. 

Godolphin, though no longer impressed with a belief in 
the visionary’s science, did not affect to combat his asser- 
tions. He had not, in his progress through life, found much 
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to shake his habitual indolence in ordinary affairs; and it 
was no easy matter to provoke one of his quiet temper and 
self-indulging wisdom into conversational dispute. Besides, 
who argues with fanaticism? 

Since the young idealist had left England, the elements of 
his character had been slowly performing the ordination of 
time, and working their due change in its general aspect. 
The warm fountains of youth flowed not so freely as before : 
the selfishness that always comes, sooner or later, to solitary 
men of the world, had gradually mingled itself with all the 
channels of his heart. The brooding and thoughtful disposi- 
tion of his faculties having turned from romance to what he 
deemed philosophy, that which once was enthusiasm had 
hardened into wisdom. He neither hated men nor loved 
them with a sanguine philanthropy; he viewed them with 
cool and discerning eyes. He did not think it within the 
power of governments to make the mass, in. any country, 
much happier or more elevated than they are. Republics, he 
was wont to say, favoured aristocratic virtues, and despotisms 
extinguished them ; but, whether in a monarchy or republic, 
the hewers of wood and the drawers of water, the multitude, 
still remained intrinsically the same. 

This theory heightened his indifference to ambition. The 
watchwords of party appeared to him ridiculous ; and politics 
in general — - what a great moralist termed one question in 
particular — a shuttlecock kept up by the contention of noisy 
children. His mind thus rested as to all public matters in a 
state of quietude, and covered over with the mantle of a most 
false, a most perilous philosophy. His . appetites to pleasure 
had grown somewhat dulled by experience, but he was as yet 
neither sated nor discontented. One feeling at his breast 
still remained scarcely diminished of its effect, when the 
string was touched, — his tender remembrance of Constance ; 
and this had prevented any subsequent but momentary attach- 
ment deepening into love. Thus, at the age of seven and 
twenty, Percy Godolphin reappears on our stage. 

There was a great deal in the Italian character that our 
traveller liked: its love of ease, reduced into a system; its 
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courtesy; its content with the world as it is; its moral apathy 
as regards all that agitates life, save one passion, and the 
universal tenderness, ardour, and delicacy which, in that 
passion, it ennobles itself in displaying. The commonest 
peasant of Eome or Naples* though not perhaps in the freer 
land of Tuscany, can comprehend all the romance and mys- 
tery of the most subtle species of love ; all that it requires in 
England the idle habits of aristocracy, or the sensitive fibre 
of genius, even to conceive. And what is yet stranger, the 
worn-out debauchee, sage with an experience ancl variety of 
licentiousness, which come not within the compass of a north- 
ern profligacy, remains alive to the earliest and most innocent 
sentiments of the passion. And if Platonism in its coldest 
purity exist on earth, it is among the Aretins of southern 
Italy. 

This unworldly refinement, amidst so much worldly cal- 
lousness, was a peculiarity that afforded perpetual amuse- 
ment to the nice eye and subtle judgment of Godolphin. He 
loved not to note the common elements of character; what- 
ever was most abstract and difficult to analyze, pleased him 
most. He mixed then much with the Romans, and was a 
favourite amongst them; but during his present visit to the 
Immortal City, he did not, how distantly soever, associate 
with the English. His carelessness of show, and the inde- 
pendence of a single man from burdensome connections, ren- 
dered his income fully competent to his wants; but, like 
many proud men, he was not willing to make it seem even 
to himself as a comparative poverty, beside the lavish ex- 
penses of his ostentatious countrymen. Travel, moreover, 
had augmented those stores of reflection which rob solitude 
of ennui. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

MAGNETISM. — SYMPATHY. — THE RETURN OP ELEMENTS TO 
ELEMENTS. 

Daily did tlie health of Yolktman decline; Lucilla was 
the only one ignorant of his danger. She had never seen the 
gradual approaches of death: her mother’s abrupt and rapid 
illness made the whole of her experience of disease. Phy- 
sicians and dark rooms were necessarily coupled in her mind 
with all graver maladies; and as the astrologer, rapt in his 
calculations, altered not any of his habits, and was insensible 
to pain, she fondly attributed his occasional complaints to the 
melancholy induced by seclusion. With sedentary men, dis- 
eases, being often those connected with the organization of 
the heart, do not usually terminate suddenly : it was so with 
Volktman. 

One day he was alone with Godolphin, and their conversa- 
tion tamed upon one of the doctrines of the old Magnetism, a 
doctrine which, depending as it does so much upon a seeming 
reference to experience, survived the rest of its associates, 
and is still not wholly out of repute among the wild imagina- 
tions of Germany. 

“ One of the most remarkable and abstruse points in what 
students call metaphysics,” said Yolktman, “is sympathy! 
the first principle, according to some, of all human virtue. It 
is this, say they, which makes men just, humane, charitable. 
When one who has never heard of the duty of assisting his 
neighbour sees another drowning, he plunges into the water 
and saves him. Why? because involuntarily, and at once, 
his imagination places himself in the situation of the stranger : 
the pain he would experience in the watery death glances 
across him ; from this pain he hastens, without analyzing its 
cause, to deliver himself. 
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“Humanity is thus taught him by sympathy: where is this 
sympathy placed? In the nerves. The nerves are the com- 
municants with outward nature ; the more delicate the nerves, 
the finer the sympathies; hence, women and children are 
more alive to sympathy than men. Well, mark me : do not 
these nerves have attraction and sympathy, not only with 
human suffering, but with the powers of what is falsely 
termed inanimate nature? Do not the winds, the influences 
of the weather and the seasons, act confessedly upon them? 
And if one part of nature, why not another, inseparably con- 
nected too with that part? If the weather and seasons have 
sympathy with the nerves, why not the moon and the stars, 
by which the weather and the seasons are influenced and 
changed? Ye of the schools may allow that sympathy origi- 
nates some of our actions; I say it governs the whole world, — 
the whole creation ! Before the child is born, it is this secret 
affinity which can mark and stamp him with the witness of 
his mother’s terror or his mother’s desire.” 

“Yet,” said Godolphin, “you would scarcely, in your zeal 
for sympathy, advocate the same cause as Edricius Moliynnus, 
who cured wounds by a powder, not applied to the wound, 
but to the towel that had been dipped in its blood? ” 

“Ho,” answered Yolktman; “it is these quacks and pre- 
tenders that have wronged all sciences, by clamouring for 
false deductions. But I do believe of sympathy that it has 
a power to transport ourselves out of the body and reunite us 
with the absent. Hence, trances, and raptures, in which the 
patient, being sincere, will tell thee, in grave earnestness, 
and with minute detail, of all that he saw and heard and en- 
countered, afar off, in other parts of the earth, or even above 
the earth. As thou knowest the accredited story of the 
youth, who, being transported with a vehement and long- 
nursed desire to see his mother, did through that same desire 
become as it were rapt, and beheld her, being at the distance 
of many miles, and giving and exchanging signs of their real 
and bodily conference.” 

Godolphin turned aside to conceal an involuntary smile at 
this grave affirmation ; but the mystic, perhaps perceiving it, 
continued yet more eagerly : — 
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“ Kay, I myself, at times, have experienced such trance, if 
trance it be; and have conversed with them who have passed 
from the outward earth, — with my father and my wife. 
And,” continued he, after a moment’s pause, “I do believe 
that we may, by means of this power of attraction — this 
elementary and all-penetrative sympathy — pass away, in our 
last moments, at once into the bosom of those we love. For, 
by the intent and rapt longing to behold the Blest and to be 
amongst them, we may he drawn insensibly into their pres- 
ence, and the hour being come when the affinity between the 
spirit and the body shall be dissolved, the mind and desire, 
being so drawn upward, can return to earth no more. And 
this sympathy, refined and extended, will make, I imagine, 
our powers, our very being, in a future state. Our sympathy 
being only, then, with what is immortal, we shall partake ne- 
cessarily of that nature which attracts us; and the body no 
longer clogging the intenseness of our desires, we shall be 
able by a wish to transport ourselves wheresoever we please, 
— from star to star, from glory to glory, charioted and winged 
by our wishes.” 

Groclolphin did not reply, for he was struck with the grow- 
ing paleness of the mystic, and with a dreaming and intent 
fixedness that seemed creeping over his eyes, which were 
usually bright and restless. The day was now fast declining. 
Lucilla entered the room, and came caressingly to her father’s 
side. 

“ Is the evening warm, my child? ” said the astrologer, 

“Very mild and warm,” answered Lucilla. 

“Give me your arm, then,” said he; “I will sit a little 
while without the threshold.” 

The Tomans live in flats, as at Edinburgh, and with a com- 
mon stair. Yolktman’s abode was in the seeondo piano. He 
descended the stairs with a step lighter than it had been of 
late ; and sinking into a seat without the house, seemed si- 
lently and gratefully to inhale the soft and purple air of an 
Italian sunset. 

By and by the sun had entirely vanished: and that most 
brief but most delicious twilight, common to the clime, had 
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succeeded. Veil-like and soft, the mist that floats at that 
hour between earth and heaven lent its transparent shadow 
to the scene around them; it seemed to tremble as for a mo- 
ment, and then was gone. The moon arose, and cast its 
light over Volktman’s earnest countenance, over the rich 
bloom and watchful eye of Lueilla, over the contemplative 
brow and motionless figure of Godolphin. It was a group of 
indefinable interest: the Earth was so still, that the visionary 
might well have fancied it had hushed itself, to drink within 
its quiet heart the voices of that Heaven in whose oracles 
he believed. Not one of the group spoke: the astrologer’s 
mind and gaze were riveted above; and neither of his com- 
panions wished to break the meditations of the old and 
dreaming man. 

Godolphin, with folded arms and downcast eyes, was pur- 
suing his own thoughts; and Lueilla, to whom Godolphin’ s 
presence was a subtle and subduing intoxication, looked in- 
deed upward to the soft and tender heavens, but with the soul 
of the loving daughter of earth. 

Slowly, nor marked by his companions, the gaze of the my- 
stic deepened and deepened in its fixedness. 

The minutes went on ; and the evening waned, till a chill 
breeze, floating down from the Latian Hills, recalled Lueilla’ s 
attention to her father. She covered him tenderly w'ith her 
own mantle, and whispered gently in his ear her admonition 
to shun the coldness of the coming night. He did not an- 
swer; and on raising her voice a little higher, with the same 
result, she looked appealingly to Godolphin. He laid his hand 
on Volktman’s shoulder; and, bending forward to address 
him, was struck dumb by the glazed and fixed expression of 
the mystic’s eyes. The certainty flashed across him; he 
hastily felt Volktman’s pulse, — it was still. There was no 
doubt left on his mind; and yet the daughter, looking at him 
all the while, did not even dream of this sudden and awful 
stroke. In silence, and unconsciously, the strange and soli- 
tary spirit of the mystic had passed from its home, in what 
exact instant of time, or by what last contest of nature, was 
not known. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

A SCENE. — LUCILLA’s STRANGE CONDUCT. — GODOLPHIN PASSES 
THROUGH A SEVERE ORDEAL. — EGERIA’s GROTTO, AND 
WHAT THERE HAPPENS. 

Let us pass over Godolphin’s most painful task. What 
Lucilla’s feelings were, the reader may imagine ; and yet, 
her wayward and unanalyzed temper mocked at once imagi- 
nation and expression to depict its sufferings or its joys. 

The brother of Volktman’s wife was sent for: he and his 
wife took possession of the abode of death. This, if possible, 
heightened Lncilla’s anguish. The apathetic and vain char? 
acter of the middle classes in Rome, which her relations 
shared, stung her heart by contrasting its own desolate aban- 
donment to grief. Above all, she was revolted by the un- 
natural ceremonies of a Roman funeral. The corpse exposed, 
the cheeks painted, the parading procession, — all shocked 
the delicacy of her real and reckless affliction. But when 
this was over, when the rite of death was done, and when, 
in the house wherein her sire had presided, and she herself 
had been left to a liberty wholly unrestricted, she saw strangers 
(for such comparatively her relatives were to her) settling 
themselves down, with vacant countenances and light words, 
to the common occupations of life ; when she saw them move, 
alter (nay, talk calmly, and sometimes with jests, of selling), 
those little household articles of furniture which, homely and 
worn as they were, were hallowed to her by a thousand dear 
and infantine and filial recollections ; when, too, she found 
herself treated as a child, and, in some measure, as a depend- 
ant; when she, the wild, the free, saw herself subjected to 
restraint, — nay, heard the commonest actions of her life 
chidden and reproved; when she saw the trite and mean na- 
tures which thus presumed to lord it over her, and assume 
empire in the house of one, of whose wild and lofty, though 
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erring speculations, of whose generous though abstract ele- 
ments of character, she could comprehend enough to respect, 
while what she did not comprehend heightened the respect 
into awe, — then the more vehement and indignant passions 
of her mind broke forth! her flashing eye, her scornful ges- 
ture, her mysterious threat, and her open defiance astonished 
always, sometimes amused, hut more often terrified, the apa- 
thetic and superstitious Italians. 

Godolphin, moved by interest and pity for the daughter of 
his friend, called once or twice after the funeral at the house ; 
and commended, with promises and gifts, the desolate girl to 
the tenderness and commiseration of her relations. There is 
nothing an Italian will not promise, nothing he will not sell ; 
and Godolphin thus purchased, in reality, a forbearance to 
Lucilla’s strange temper (as it was considered) which other- 
wise, assuredly, would not have been displayed. 

More than a month had elapsed since the astrologer’s de- 
cease; and, the season of the malaria verging to its com- 
mencement, Godolphin meditated a removal to Naples. He 
strolled, two days prior to his departure, to the house on the 
Appia Via, in order to take leave of Lucilla, and bequeath to 
her relations his parting injunctions. 

It was a strange and harsh face that peered forth on him 
through the iron grating of the door before he obtained ad- 
mittance; and when he entered, he heard the sound of voices 
in loud altercation. Among the rest, the naturally dulcet and 
silver tones of Lucilla were strained beyond their wonted 
key, and breathed the accents of passion and disdain. 

He entered the room whence the sounds of dispute pro- 
ceeded, and the first face that presented itself to him was 
that of Lucilla. It was flushed with anger; the veins in the 
smooth forehead were swelled ; the short lip breathed beauti- 
ful contempt. She stood at some little distance from the 
rest of the inmates of the room, who were seated; and her 
■posture was erect and even stately, though in wrath: her arms 
were folded upon her bosom, and the composed excitement of 
her figure contrasted with the play and fire and energy of her 
features. 
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At Godolphin’s appearance, a sudden silence fell upon the 
conclave; the uncle and the aunt (the latter of whom had 
seemed the noisiest) subsided into apologetic respect to the 
rich (he was rich to them) young Englishman ; and Lucilla 
sank into a seat, covered her face with her small and beauti- 
ful hands, and — humbled from her anger and her vehemence 
— burst into tears. 

“And what is this?” said Godolphin, pityingly. 

The Italians hastened to inform him. Lucilla had chosen 
to absent herself from home every evening; she had been 
seen, the last night, on the Corso, crowded as that street was 
with the young, the profligate, and the idle. They could not 
but reprove “the dear girl” for this indiscretion (Italians, 
indifferent as to the conduct of the married, are generally 
attentive to that of their single, women); and she announced 
her resolution to persevere in it. 

“Is this true, my pupil?” said Godolphin, turning to 
Lucilla; the poor girl sobbed on, but returned no answer. 
“Leave me to reprimand and admonish her,” said he to the 
aunt and uncle; and they, without appearing to notice the 
incongruity of reprimand in the mouth of a man of seven-and- 
twenty to a girl of fifteen, chattered forth a Babel of concili- 
ation and left the apartment. 

Godolphin, young as he might be, was not unfitted for his 
task. There was a great deal of quiet dignity mingled with 
the kindness of his manner; and his affection for Lucilla had 
hitherto been so pure that he felt no embarrassment in ad- 
dressing her as' a brother. He approached the corner of the 
room in which she sat; he drew a chair near to her, and took 
her reluctant and trembling hand with a gentleness that made 
her weep with a yet wilder vehemence. 

“My dear Lucilla,” said he, “you know your father hon- 
oured me with his regard: let me presume on that regard, 
and on my long acquaintance with yourself, to address you as 
your friend, as your brother.” Lucilla drew away her hand; 
but again, as if ashamed of the impulse, extended it towards 
him. 

“You cannot know the vforld as I do, dear Lucilla,” con- 
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tinued Godolphin ; “for experience in its affairs is bought at 
some little expense, ■which I pray that it may never eost you. 
In all countries, Lucilla, an unmarried female is exposed to 
dangers which, without any actual fault of her own, may em- 
bitter her future life. One of the greatest of these dangers 
lies in deviating from custom. With the woman who does 
this, every man thinks himself entitled to give his thoughts, 
his words, nay, even his actions, a license which you cannot 
but dread to incur. Your uncle and aunt, therefore, do right 
to advise your not going alone, to the public streets of Rome 
more especially, except in the broad daylight; and though 
their advice be irksomely intruded, and ungracefully couched, 
it is good in its principle, and — yes, dearest Lucilla — even 
necessary for you to follow.” 

“But,” said Lucilla, through her tears, “you eannot guess 
what insults, what unkindness, I have been forced to submit 
to from them. I, who never knew, till now, what insult 
and unkindness were ! I, who — ~ ” here sobs checked her 
utterance. 

“But how, my young and fair friend, how can you mend 
their manners by destroying their esteem for you? Respect 
yourself, Lucilla, if you wish others to respect you. But, per- 
haps,” — and such a thought for the first time flashed across 
Godolphin, — “perhaps you did not seek the Corso for the 
crowd, but for one; perhaps you went there fro meet — dare I 
guess the fact? — an admirer, a lover.” 

“Row you insult me! ” cried Lucilla, angrily. 

“I thank you for your anger; I accept it as a contradic- 
tion,” said Godolphin. “But listen yet a while, and forgive 
frankness. If there be any one, among the throng of Italian 
youths, whom you have seen, and could be happy with ; one 
who loves you and whom you do not hate, remember that I 
am your father’s friend; that I am rich; that I can — ” 

“Cruel, cruel!” interrupted Lucilla; and withdrawing her- 
self from Godolphin, she walked to and fro with great ar 4 
struggling agitation. 

“Is it not so, then?” said Godolphin, doubtingly, 

“Ro, sir; no! ” 
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“Lucilla Volktman,” said Godolphin, with a colder gravity 
than he had yet called forth, “I claim some attention from 
you, some confidence, nay, some esteem, — for the sake of 
your father, for the sake of your early years, when I assisted 
to teach you my native tongue, and loved you as a brother. 
Promise me that you will not commit this indiscretion any 
more,— at least till we meet again; nay, that you will not 
stir abroad, save with one of your relations.” 

“Impossible! impossible!” cried Lucilla, vehemently; “it 
were to take away the only solace I have : it were to make 
life a privation, a curse.” 

“Not so, Lucilla; it is to make life respectable and safe. 
I, on the other hand, will engage that all within these walls 
shall behave to you with indulgence and kindness.” 

“I care not for their kindness! — for the kindness of any 
one, save — ” 

“Whom?” asked Godolphin, perceiving she would not 
proceed : but as she was still silent, lie did not press the ques- 
tion. “Come!” said he, persuasively: “come, promise, and 
be friends with me; do not let us part angrily: I. am about to 
take my leave of you for many months.” 

“Part! you! months! — 0 God, do not say so!” 

With these words, she was by his side, and gazing on him 
with her large and pleading eyes, wherein was stamped a 
wildness, a terror, the cause of which he did not as yet 
decipher. 

“No, no,” said she, with a faint smile; “no! you mean to 
frighten me, to extort my promise. You are not going to 
desert me! ” 

“But, Lucilla, I will not leave you to unkindness; they 
shall not, they dare not wound you again.” 

“Say to me that you are not going from Borne; speak, 
quick! ” : 

“I go in two days.” 

“Then let me die!” said Lucilla, in a tone of such deep 
despair that it chilled and appalled Godolphin, who did not, 
however, attribute her grief (the grief of this mere child, — a 
child so wayward and eccentric) to any other cause than that 
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feeling of abandonment which the young so bitterly experi- 
ence at being left utterly alone with persons unfamiliar to 
their habits and opposed to their liking. 

He sought to soothe her, but she repelled him. Her feat- 
ures worked convulsively ; she walked twice across the room; 
then stopped opposite to him, and a, certain strained compos- 
ure on her brow seemed to denote that she had arrived at 
some sudden resolution. 

“Wouldst thou ask me,” she said, “what cause took me 
into the streets as the shadows darkened, and enabled me 
lightly to hear threats at home and risk abroad?” 

“Ay, Lueilla; will you tell me? ” 

“Thou wast the cause! ” she said, in a low voice, trem- 
bling with emotion, and the next moment sank on her knees 
before him. 

With a confusion that ill became so practised and favoured 
a gallant, Godolphin sought to raise her. “No! no!” she 
said; “you will despise me now; let me lie here, and die 
thinking of thee. Yes!” she continued, with an inward but 
rapid voice, as he lifted her reluctant frame from the earth, 
and hung over her with a cold and uncaressing attention, 
“yes! you I loved — I adored — from my very childhood. 
When you were by, life seemed changed to me ; when absent, 
I longed for night, that I might dream of you. The spot 
you had touched I marked out in silence, that I might kiss it 
and address it when you were gone. You left us; four years 
passed away: and the recollection of you made and shaped 
my very nature. I loved solitude, for in solitude I saw you ; 
in imagination I spoke to you, and methought you answered 
and did not chide. You returned — and — and — but no mat- 
ter: to see you, at the hour you usually leave home, to see 
you, I wandered forth with the evening. I tracked you, my- 
self unseen; I followed you at a distance; I marked you dis- 
appear within some of the proud palaces that never know 
what love is. I returned home weeping, but happy. And do 
you think — do you dare to think — that I should have told 
you this, had you not driven me mad; had you not left me 
reckless, of what henceforth was thought of me, became of 
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me? What will life be to me when you are gone? And 
now I have said all! Go! You do not love me: I know 
it; but do not say so. Go, leave me; why do you not 
leave me? ” 

Does there live one man who can hear a woman, young and 
beautiful, confess attachment to him, and not catch the con- 
tagion? Affected, flattered, and almost melted into love 
himself, Godolphin felt all the danger of the moment; but 
this young, inexperienced girl — the daughter of his friend — 
no ! her he could not, loving, willing as she was, betray. 

Yet it was some moments before he could command himself 
sufficiently to answer her. “ Listen to me calmly, ” at length 
he said; “we are at least to each other dear friends; nay, lis- 
ten, I beseech you. I, Lucilla, am a man whose heart is fore- 
stalled, — exhausted before its time. I have loved deeply 
and passionately ; that love is over, but it has unfitted me for 
any species of love resembling itself, — any which I could 
offer to you. Dearest Lucilla, I will not disguise the truth 
from you. Were I. to love you, it would be — not in the eyes 
of your countrymen (with whom such connections are com- 
mon), but in the eyes of mine — it would be dishonour. Shall 
I confer even this partial dishonour on you?, No! Lucilla, 
this feeling of yours towards me is (pardon me) but a young 
and childish fantasy; you will smile at it some years hence. 
I am not worthy of so pure and fresh a heart; but at least” 
— here he spoke in a lower voice, and as to himself — “ at 
least I am not so unworthy as to wrong it.” 

“Go!” said Lucilla; “go, I implore you.” She spoke, and 
stood hueless and motionless, as if the life (life’s life was in- 
deed gone!) had departed from her. Her features were set 
and rigid; the tears that stole in large drops down her cheeks 
were unfelt; a slight quivering of her lips only bespoke what 
passed within her. 

“Ah!” cried Godolphin, stung from his usual calm, stung 
from the quiet kindness he had sought, from principle, to 
assume, “can I withstand this trial? — I, whose dream of life 
has been the love that I might now find! I, who have never 
before known an obstacle to a wish which I have not cod- 
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tended against, if not conquered; and, weakened as I am with 
the habitual indulgence to temptation, which has never been 
so strong as now — but no! I will — I will deserve this at- 
tachment by self-restraint, self-sacrifice.” 

He moved away; and then returning, dropped on his knee 
before Lucilla. 

“Spare me! ” said he, in an agitated voice, which brought 
back all the blood to that young and transparent cheek, which 
was now half averted from him — “spare me! spare yourself! 
Look around, when I am gone, for some one to replace my 
image: thousands younger, fairer, warmer of heart, will as- 
pire to your love; that love for them will be exposed to no 
peril, no shame: forget me; select another; be happy and re- 
spected. Permit me alone to fill the place of your friend, 
your brother. I will provide for your comforts, your liberty; 
you shall be restrained, offended no more. God bless you, 
dear, dear Lucilla; and believe ” (he said, almost in a whis- 
per), “ that, in thus flying you, I have acted generously, and 
with an effort worthy of your loveliness and your love.” 

He said, and hurried from the apartment. Lucilla turned 
slowly round as the door closed and then fell motionless on 
the ground. 

Meanwhile Godolphin, mastering his emotion, sought the 
host and hostess ; and begging them to visit his lodging that 
evening to receive certain directions and rewards, hastily 
left the house. 

But instead of returning home, the desire for a brief soli- 
tude and self-commune, which usually follows strong excite- 
ment (and which, in all less ordinary events, suggested his 
sole counsellers or monitors to the musing Godolphin), led his 
steps in an opposite direction. Scarcely conscious whither 
he was wandering, he did not pause till he found himself in 
that green and still valley in which the pilgrim beholds the 
grotto of Egeria. 

It was noon, and the day warm, but not overpowering. The 
leaf slept on the old trees that are scattered about that little 
valley; and amidst tbe soft a.nd rich turf the wanderer’s step 
disturbed the lizard, basking its brilliant hues in the noon- 
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tide, and glancing rapidly tliroiigli tlie herbage as it retreated. 
And from the trees and through the air, the occasional song 
of the birds (for in Italy their voices are rare) floated with a 
peculiar clearness, and even noisiness of music, along the 
deserted haunts of the Nymph. 

The scene, rife with its beautiful associations, recalled 
flodol plain from his revery. “And here,” thought he, “Fable 
has thrown its most lovely enduring enchantment ; here, every 
one who has tasted the loves of earth, and sickened for the 
love that is ideal, finds a spell more attractive to his steps, 
more fraught with contemplation to his spirit, than aught 
raised by the palace of the Caesars or the tomb of the 
Scipios.” 

Thus meditating, and softened by the late scene with 
Lueilla (to which his thoughts again recurred), he sauntered 
onward to the steep side of the bank, in which faith and 
tradition have hollowed out the grotto of the goddess. He 
entered the silent cavern, and bathed his temples in the deli- 
cious waters of the fountain. 

It was perhaps well that it was not at that moment Lueilla 
made to him her strange and unlooked-for confession; again 
and again he said to himself (as if seeking for a justification 
of his self-sacrifice), “Her father was not Italian, and pos- 
sessed feeling and honour: let me not forget that he loved 
me!” In truth, the avowal of this wild girl — an avowal 
made indeed with the ardour, but also breathing of the in- 
nocence, the inexperience of her character — had opened to 
his fancy new and not undelieious prospects. He had never 
loved her, save with a lukewarm kindness, before that last 
hour; but now, in recalling her beauty, her tears, her pas- 
sionate abandonment, can we wonder that he felt a strange 
beating at his. heart, and that he indulged that dissolved and 
luxurious vein of tender meditation which is the prelude to 
all love? We must recall, too, the recollection of his own 
temper, so constantly yearning for the unhackneyed, the un- 
tasted; and his deep and soft order of imagination, by which 
he involuntarily conjured up the delight of living with one, 
watching one, so different from the rest of the world, and 
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whose thoughts and passions (wild as they might he) were all 
devoted to him ! 

And in what spot were these imaginings fed and coloured? 
In a spot which in the nature of its divine fascination could 
he found only beneath one sky, that sky the most balmy and 
loving upon earth! Who could think of love within the 
haunt and temple of — 

“ That Nympholepsy of some fond despair/ 1 

and not feel that love enhanced, deepened, modulated, into at 
once a dream and a desire? 

It was long that Godolphin indulged himself in recalling 
the image of Lucilla; but nerved at length and gradually, by 
harder, and we may hope better, sentiments than those of a 
love which he could scarcely indulge without criminality on 
the one hand, or what must have appeared to the man of the 
world derogatory folly on the other, he turned Ms thoughts 
into a less voluptuous channel, and prepared, though with 
a reluctant step, to depart homewards. But what was 
his amaze, his confusion, when, on reaching the mouth 
of the cave, he saw within a few steps of him Lucilla 
herself! 

She was walking alone and slowly, her eyes bent upon the 
ground, and did not perceive him. According to a com- 
mon custom with the middle classes of Rome, her rich hair, 
save by a single band, was uncovered; and as her slight and 
exquisite form moved along the velvet sod, so beautiful a 
shape, and a face so rare in its character and delicate in its 
expression, were in harmony with the sweet superstition of 
the spot, and seemed almost to restore to the deserted cave 
and the mourning stream their living Egeria. 

Godolphin stood transfixed to the earth; and Lucilla, who 
was walking in the direction of the grotto, did not perceive, 
till she was almost immediately before him. She gave a faint 
scream as she lifted her eyes; and the first and most natural 
sentiment of the woman breaking forth involuntarily, she 
attempted to falter out her disavowal of all expectation of 
meeting him there. 
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“ Indeed, indeed, I did not know — that is — I — I ” she 
could achieve no more. 

“ Is this a favourite spot with you? ” said he, with the 
vague embarrassment of one at a loss for words. 

“Yes,” said Lucilla, faintly. 

And so, in truth, it was: for its vicinity to her home, the 
beauty of the little valley, and the interest attached to it — 
an interest not the less to her in that she was but imperfectly 
acquainted with the true legend of the Nymph and her royal 
lover — had made it, even from her childhood, a chosen and 
beloved retreat, especially in that dangerous summer time, 
which drives the visitor from the spot, and leaves the scene, 
in great measure, to the solitude which befits it. Associated 
as the place was with the recollections of her earlier griefs, it 
was thither that her first instinct made her fly from the rude 
contact and displeasing companionship of her relations, to 
give vent to the various and conflicting passions which the 
late scene with Godolphin had called forth. 

They now stood for a few moments silent and embarrassed, 
till Godolphin, resolved to end a scene which he began to feel 
was dangerous, said in a hurried tone, — 

“Farewell, my sweet pupil! — farewell! May God bless 
you!” He extended his hand; Lucilla seized it, as if by 
impulse, and conveying it suddenly to her lips, bathed it 
with tears. 

“I feel,” said this wild and unregulated girl, “I feel, from 
your manner, that I ought to be grateful to you ; yet I scarcely 
know why: you confess you cannot love me, that my affection 
distresses you — you fly — you desert me. Ah, if you felt one 
particle even of friendship for me, could you do so? ” 

“Lucilla, what can I say? — I cannot marry you.” 

“Do I wish it? I ask thee but to let me go with thee 
wherever thou goest.” 

“Poor child!” said Godolphin, gazing on her; “art thou 
not aware that thou askest thine own dishonour?” 

Lucilla seemed surprised. “ Is it dishonour to love? They 
do not think so in Italy. It is wrong for a maiden to confess 
it; but that thou hast forgiven me. And if to follow thee, to 
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sit with thee, to be near th.ee, bring aught of evil to myself, 
not thee, let me incur the evil; it can be nothing compared 
to the agony of thy absence ! ” 

She looked up timidly as she spoke, and saw, with a sort 
of terror, that his face worked with emotions which seemed 
to choke his answer. “If,” she cried passionately, “ if I have 
said what pains thee, if I have asked what would give dis- 
honour, as thou callest it, or harm, to thyself, forgive me — 
I knew it not — and leave me. But if it were not of thyself 
that thou didst speak, believe that thou hast done me but a 
cruel mercy. Let me go with thee, I implore! I have no 
friend here: no one loves me. I hate the faces I gaze upon; 
I loathe the voices I hear. And, were it for nothing else, 
thou remindest me of him who is gone. Thou art familiar to 
me ; every look of thee breathes of my home, of my household 
recollections. Take me with thee, beloved stranger! — or 
leave me to die — I will not survive thy loss!” 

“ You speak of your father : know you that, were I to grant 
what you, in your childish innocence, so unthinkingly re- 
quest, he might curse me from his grave? ” 

“0 God, not so! — mine is the prayer — be mine the guilt, 
if guilt there be. But is it not unkinder in thee to desert his 
daughter than to protect her? ” 

There was a great, a terrible struggle in Godolphin’s breast. 
“What,” said he, scarcely knowing what he said, — “what 
will the world think of you if you fly with a stranger? ” 

“ There is no world to me but thee ! ” 

“ What will your uncle, your relations say? ” 

“I care not; for I shall not hear them.” 

“Ho, no; this must not be! ” said Godolphin, proudly, and 
once more conquering himself. “Lucilla, I would give up 
every other dream or hope in life to feel that I might requite 
this devotion by passing my life with thee; to feel that I 
might grant what thou askest without wronging thy inno- 
cence ; but — - but — ” 

“You love me then! You love me!” cried Lucilla, joy- 
ously, and alive to no other interpretation of his words. 
Godolphin was transported beyond himself; and clasping 
XI 
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Lueilla in his arms he covered her cheeks, her lips, with im- 
passioned and burning kisses; then suddenly, as if stung by 
some irresistible impulse, he tore himself away, and fled from 
the spot. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE WEAKNESS OF ALL VIRTUE SPRINGING ONLY FROM THE 
FEELINGS. 

It was the evening before G-odolphin left Rome. As he 
was entering his palazzo he descried, in the darkness, and 
at a little distance, a figure wrapped in a mantle, that re- 
minded him of Lueilla; ere he could certify himself, it was 
gone. 

On entering his rooms, he looked eagerly over the papers 
and notes on his table; he seemed disappointed with the re- 
sult, and sat himself down in moody and discontented thought. 
He had written to Lueilla the day before, a long, a kind, nay, 
a noble outpouring of his thoughts and feelings. As far as 
he was able to one so simple in her experience, yet so wild in 
her fancy, he explained to her the nature of his struggles and 
his self-sacrifice. He did not disguise from her that, till the 
moment of her confession, he had never examined the state of 
his heart towards her; nor that, with that confession, a new 
and ardent train of sentiment had been kindled within him. 
He knew enough of women to be aware that the last avowal 
would be the sweetest consolation both to her vanity and her 
heart. He assured her of the promises he had received from 
her relations to grant her the liberty and the indulgence 
that her early and unrestrained habits required; and, in 
the most delicate and respectful terms, he inclosed an order 
for a sum of money sufficient at any time to command 
the regard of those with whom she lived, or to enable her to 
choose, should she so desire (though he advised her not to 
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adopt such a measure, save for the most urgent reasons), 
another residence. 

“ Send me in return,” he said, as he concluded, “ a lock of your hair. 
I want nothing to remind me of your beauty ; but I want some token of 
the heart of whose affection I am so mournfully proud. I will wear it 
as a charm against the contamination of that world of which you are so 
I happily ignorant ; as a memento of one nature beyond the thought of 

f self ; as a surety that, in finding within this base and selfish quarter of 

I earth one soul so warm, so pure as yours, I did not deceive myself, and 

f. dream. If we ever meet again, may you have then found some one 

I happier than I am, and in his tenderness have forgotten all of me save 

| one kind remembrance. Beautiful and dear Lucilla, adieu 1 If I have 

not given way to the luxury of being beloved by you, it is because your 
generous self-abandonment has awakened within a heart too selfish to 
others a real love for yourself.” 

To this letter Gfodolphin had, hour after hour, expected a 
reply. He received none, — not even the lock of hair for which 
he had pressed. He was disappointed, angry, with Lucilla, 
dissatisfied with himself. “How bitterly,” thought he, “the 
wise Saville would smile at my folly! I have renounced the 
bliss of possessing this singular and beautiful being; for 
what? — a scruple which she cannot even comprehend, and at 
which, in her friendless and forlorn state, the most starched 
of her dissolute countrywomen would smile as a ridiculous 
punctilio. And, in truth, had I fled hence with her, should I 
not have made her throughout life happier — far happier — 
than she will be now? Nor would she, in that happiness, 
have felt, like an English girl, any pang of shame. Here, 
the tie would have never been regarded as a degradation ; nor 
does she, recurring to the simple laws of nature, imagine that 
any one could so regard it. Besides, inexperienced as she is 
— the creature of impulse — will she not fall a victim to 
some more artful and less generous lover; to some one who 
in her innocence will see only forwardness; and who, far 
from protecting her as I should have done, will regard her 
but as the plaything of an hour, and cast her forth the mo- 
ment his passion is sated! — sated! O bitter thought, that 
the head of another should rest upon that bosom now so 
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wholly mine! After all, I have, in vainly adopting a seem- 
ing and sounding virtue, merely renounced my own happiness 
to leave her to the chances of being permanently rendered 
unhappy, and abandoned to want, shame, destitution, by 
another ! ” 

These disagreeable and regretful thoughts were, in turn, 
but weakly combated by the occasional self-congratulation 
that belongs to a just or generous act, and were varied by a 
thousand conjectures — now of anxiety, now of anger — as to 
the silence of Lucilla. Sometimes he thought — but the 
thought only glanced partially across him, and was not dis- 
tinctly acknowledged — that she might seek an interview 
with him ere he departed; and in this hope he did not retire 
to rest till the dawn broke over the ruins of the mighty and 
breathless city. He then flung himself on a sofa without 
undressing, but could not sleep, save in short and broken 
intervals. 

The next day, he put oft' his departure till noon, still in the 
hope of hearing from Lucilla, but in vain. He could not flat- 
ter himself with the hope that Lucilla did not know the exact 
time for his journey, — he had expressly stated it. Some- 
times he conceived the notion of seeking her again ; but he 
knew too well the weakness of his generous resolution ; and, 
though infirm of thought, was yet virtuous enough in act not 
to hazard it to certain defeat. At length in a momentary 
desperation, and muttering reproaches on Lucilla for her 
fickleness and inability to appreciate the magnanimity of his 
conduct, he threw himself into his carriage, and bade adieu 
to Rome. 

As every grove that the traveller passes on that road was 
guarded once by a nymph, so now it is hallowed by a memory. 
In vain the air, heavy with death, creeps over the wood, the 
rivulet, and the shattered tower : the mind will not recur t<i 
the risk of its ignoble tenement; it flies back; it is with the 
Past! A subtle and speechless rapture fills and exalts the 
spirit. There — far to the West — spreads that purple sea, 
haunted by a million reminiscences of glory; there the moun- 
tains, with their sharp and snowy crests, rise into the bosom 
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of the heavens; on that plain, the pilgrim yet hails the tra- 
ditional tomb of the Curiatii and those immortal Twins who 
left to their brother the glory of conquest, and the shame by 
which it was succeeded; around the Lake of Nemi yet bloom 
the sacred groves by which Diana raised Hippolytus again 
into life. Poetry, Fable, History, watch over the land: it is 
a sepulchre; Death is within and around it; Decay writes 
defeature upon every stone; but the Past sits by the tomb as 
a mourning angel; a soul breathes through the desolation; a 
voice calls amidst the silence. Every age that hath passed 
away hath left a ghost behind it; and the beautiful land seems 
like that imagined clime beneath the earth in which man, 
glorious though it be, may not breathe and live, but which is 
populous with holy phantoms and illustrious shades. 

On, on sped Godolphin. Night broke over him as he trav- 
ersed the Pontine Marshes. There, the malaria broods over 
its rankest venom; solitude hath lost the soul that belonged 
to it; all life, save the deadly fertility of corruption, seems 
to have rotted away ; the spirit falls stricken into gloom ; a 
nightmare weighs upon the breast of Nature; and over the 
wrecks of Time, Silence sits motionless in the arms of Death. 

He arrived at Terracina, and retired to rest. His sleep 
was filled with fearful dreams ; he woke, late at noon, languid 
and dejected. As his servant, who had lived with him some 
years, attended him in rising, Godolphin observed on his 
countenance that expression common to persons of his class 
when they have something which they wish to communicate, 
and are watching their opportunity. 

“Well, Malden! ” said he, “you look important this morn- 
ing: what has happened?” 

“E— hem! Did not you observe, sir, a carriage behind us 
as we crossed the marshes? Sometimes you might just see it 
at a distance, in the moonlight.” 

“How the deuce should I, being within the carriage, see 
behind me? No; I know nothing of the carriage: what 
of it?” 

“A person arrived in it, sir, a little after you, would not 
retire to bed, and waits you in your sitting-room.” 
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“A person ! what person? ” 

“A lady, sir, — a young lady ; ” said the servant, suppress- 
ing a smile. 

“ Good heavens ! ” ejaculated Godolphin; “leave me.” The 
valet obeyed. 

Godolphin, not for a moment doubting that it was Lucilla 
who had thus followed him, was struck to the heart by this 
proof of her resolute and reckless attachment. In any other 
woman, so bold a measure would, it is true, have revolted his 
fastidious and somewhat English taste. But in Lucilla, all 
that might have seemed immodest arose, in reality, from that 
pure and spotless ignorance which, of all species of modesty, 
is the most enchanting, the most dangerous to its possessor. 
The daughter of loneliness and seclusion, estranged wholly 
from all familiar or female intercourse, rather bewildered 
than in any way enlightened by the few books of poetry, or 
the lighter letters, she had by accident read,— the sense of 
impropriety was in her so vague a sentiment that every im- 
pulse of her wild and impassioned character effaced and swept 
it away. Ignorant of what is due to the reserve of the sex, 
and even of the opinions of the world — lax as the Italian 
world is on matters of love — she only saw occasion to glory 
in her tenderness, her devotion, to one so elevated in her 
fancy as the English stranger. For did there — however 
unconsciously to herself — mingle a single more derogatory 
or less pure emotion with her fanatical worship. 

For my own part, I think that few men understand the 
real nature of a girl’s love. Arising so vividly as it does 
from the imagination, nothing that the mind of the libertine 
would impute to it ever (or at least in most rare instances) 
sullies its weakness or debases its folly. I do not say the 
love is better for being thus solely the creature of imagina- 
tion: I say only so it is in ninety-nine out of a hundred in- 
stances of girlish infatuation. In later life, it is different; 
in the experienced woman, forwardness is always depravity. 

With trembling steps and palpitating heart, Godolphin 
sought the apartment in which he expected to find Lucilla. 
There, in one corner of the room, her face covered with her 
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mantle, lie beheld her. He hastened to that spot; he threw 
himself on his knees before herewith a timid hand he re- 
moved the covering from her face; and through tears and 
paleness and agitation, his heart was touched to the quick by 
its soft and loving expression. 

“Wilt thou forgive me?” she faltered; “it was thine own 
letter that brought me hither. Now leave me, if thou canst! ” 

“Never, never!” cried Godolphin, clasping her to his 
heart. “ It is fated, and I resist no more. Love, tend, 
cherish thee, I will to my last hour. I will be all to thee 
that human ties can afford, — father, brother, lover — all but 
— ” He paused; “all but husband,” whispered his con- 
science, but he silenced its voice. 

“ I may go with thee ! ” said Lueilla, in wild ecstasy ; that 
was her only thought. 

As, when the notion of escape occurs to the insane, their 
insanity appears to cease ; courage, prudence, caution, inven- 
tion (faculties which they knew not in sounder health), flash 
upon and support them as by an inspiration, so a new genius 
had seemed breathed into Lueilla by the idea of rejoining 
Godolphin. She imagined — not without justice — that, could 
she throw in the way of her return home an obstacle of that 
worldly nature which he seemed to dread she should encoun- 
ter, his chief reason for resisting her attachment ■would be 
removed. Encouraged by this thought, and more than ever 
transported by her love since he had expressed a congenial 
sentiment; excited into emulation by the generous tone of his 
letter, and softened into yet deeper weakness by its tender- 
ness, she had resolved upon the bold step she adopted. A 
vetturino lived near the gate of St. Sebastian. She had 
sought him; and at sight of the money which Godolphin had 
sent her, the vetturino willingly agreed to transport her to 
whatever point on the road to Naples she might desire, — nay, 
even to keep pace with the more rapid method of travelling 
which Godolphin pursued. Early on the morning of liis de- 
parture, she had sought her station within sight of Godol- 
phin’s palazzo; and ten minutes after his departure the 
vetturino bore her, delighted but trembling, on the same road. 
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The Italians are ordinarily good-natured, especially when 
they are paid for it; and courteous to females, especially if 
they have any suspicion of the influence of the belle passion. 
The vetturino's foresight had supplied the deficiencies of her 
inexperience: he had reminded her of the necessity of pro- 
curing her passport; and he undertook that all other difficul- 
ties should solely devolve on him. And thus Lucilla was now 
under the same roof with one for whom, indeed, she was un- 
aware of the sacrifice she made, but whom, despite of all that- 
clouded and separated their after-lot, she loved to the last, 
with a love as reckless and strong as then, — a love passing 
the love of woman, and defying the common ordinances of 
time. 


On the blue waters that break with a deep and far voice 
along the rocks of that delicious shore, above which the 
mountain that rises behind Terracina scatters to the air the 
odours of the citron and the orange, on that sounding and 
immemorial sea the stars, like the hopes of a brighter world 
upon the darkness and unrest of life, shone down with a sol- 
emn but tender light. On that shore stood Lucilla and he — 
the wandering stranger — in whom she had hoarded the peace 
and the hopes of earth. Hers was the first and purple flush 
of the love which has attained its object; that sweet and 
quiet fulness of content, that heavenly, all-subduing and sub- 
dued delight, with which the heart slumbers in the excess of 
its own rapture. Care, the forethought of change, even the 
shadowy and vague mournfulness of passion, are felt not in 
those voluptuous but tranquil moments. Like the waters 
that rolled, deep and eloquent, before her, every feeling 
within was but the mirror of an all-gentle and cloudless 
heaven. Her head half-declined upon the breast of her 
young lover, she caught the beating of his heart, and in it 
heard all the sounds of what was now become to her the 
world. 

And still and solitary deepened around them the mystic 
and lovely night. How divine was that sense and conscious- 
ness of solitude t how, as it thrilled within them, they clung 
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closer to eacli other! Theirs as yet was that blissful and 
unsated time when the touch of their hands, clasped together, 
was in itself a happiness of emotion too deep for words. And 
ever, as his eyes sought hers, the tears which the sensitive- 
ness of her frame, in the very luxury of her overflowing 
heart, called forth glittered in the tranquil stars a moment 
and were kissed away. “Do not look up to heaven, my love,” 
whispered Godolphin, “lest thou shouldst think of any world 
but this ! ” 

Poor Lucilla! will any one who idly glances over this page 
sympathize one moment with the springs of thy brief joys and 
thy bitter sorrow? The page on which, in stamping a record 
of thee, I would fain retain thy memory from oblivion, that 
page is an emblem of thyself, — a short existence, confounded 
with the herd to which it has no resemblance, and then, 
amidst the rush and tumult of the world, forgotten and cast 
away forever! 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

RETURN TO LADY ERPINGHAM. — LADY ERPINGHAM FALLS: 
ILL. — LORD ERPINGHAM RESOLVES TO GO ABROAD. — PLU- 
TARCH UPON MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. — PARTY AT ERPING- 
HAM HOUSE. — SAVILLE ON SOCIETY AND THE TASTE FOR 
THE LITTLE. — DAVID MANDEVILLE. — WOMEN, THEIR IN- 
FLUENCE AND EDUCATION. — THE NECESSITY OF AN OB- 
JECT. — RELIGION. 

As after a long dream, we rise to the ocenpations of life, 
even so, with an awakening and more active feeling, I re- 
turn from characters removed from the ordinary world — • like 
Volktman 1 and his daughter — to the brilliant heroine of my 
narrative. 

1 After all, an astrologer — nay, a cabalist • — is not so monstrous a prodigy- 
in the nineteenth century ! In the year 1801, Lackington published a quarto, 
entitled “ Magus : a Complete System of Occult Philosophy; treating of 
Alchemy, the Cabalistic Art, Natural and Celestial Magic,” etc. — and a very 
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There is a certain tone about London society which enfee- 
bles the mind without exciting it; and this state of tempera- 
ment, more than all others, engenders satiety. In classes 
that border upon the highest this effect is less evident ; for in 
them there is some object to contend for. Fashion gives 
them an inducement. They struggle to emulate the ton of 
their superiors. It is an ambition of trifles, it is true ; but it 
is still ambition. It frets, it irritates, but it keeps them 
alive. The great are the true victims of ennui. The more 
firmly seated their rank, the more established their position, 
the more their life stagnates into insipidity. Constance was 
at the height of her wishes. No one was so courted, so 
adored. One after one, she had humbled and subdued all 
those who, before her marriage, had trampled on her pride, 
or who after it had resisted her pretensions: a look from her 
had become a triumph, and a smile conferred a rank on its 
receiver. But this empire palled upon her: of too large a 
mind to be satisfied with petty pleasures and unreal distinc- 
tions, she still felt the something of life was wanting. She 
was not blessed or cursed (as it may be) with children, and 
she had no companion in her husband. There might be times 
in which she regretted her choice, dazzling as it had proved; 
but she complained not of sorrow, but monotony. 

Political intrigue could not fill up the vacuum of which 
Constance daily complained; and of private intrigue the then 
purity of her nature was incapable. When people have really 
nothing to do, they generally fall ill upon it; and at length 
the rich colour grew faint upon Lady Erpingham’s cheek, her 
form wasted; the physicians hinted at consumption, and rec- 
ommended a warmer clime. Lord Erpingham seized at the 
proposition: he was fond of Italy ; he was bored with England. 

Yery stupid people often become very musical: it is a sort 
of pretension to intellect that suits their capacities. Plutarch 
says somewhere that the best musical instruments are made 

impudent publication it is too. That Raphael should put forth astrological 
manuels is not a proof of his belief in the science he professes; but that it 
should answer to Raphael to put them forth, shows a tendency to belief in his 
purchasers. ■ 
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from the jaw-bones of asses. Plutarch never made a more 
sensible observation. Lord Erpingham had of late taken 
greatly to operas: he talked of writing one himself; and not 
being a performer, he consoled himself by becoming a patron. 
Italy, therefore, presented to him manifold captivations, — he 
thought of fiddling, but he talked only of his wife’s health. 
Amidst the regrets of the London world, they made their 
arrangements, and prepared to set out at the end of the sea- 
son for the land of Paganini and Julius Caesar. 

Two nights before their departure, Lady Erpingham gave a 
farewell party to her more intimate acquaintance. Saville, 
who always contrived to be well with every one who was 
worth the trouble it cost him, was of course among the guests. 
Years had somewhat scathed him since he last appeared on 
our stage. Women had ceased to possess much attraction for 
his jaded eyes : gaming and speculation had gradually spread 
over the tastes once directed to other pursuits. His vivacity 
had deserted him in great measure, as years and infirmity 
began to stagnate and knot up the current of his veins; but 
conversation still possessed for and derived from him its 
wonted attraction. The sparkling jeu d’ esprit had only so- 
bered down into the quiet sarcasm ; and if his wit rippled less 
freshly to the breeze of the present moment, it was coloured 
more richly by the glittering sands which rolled down from 
the experience that overshadowed the current. For the wis- 
dom of the worldly is like the mountains that, sterile with- 
out, conceal within them unprofitable ore: only the filings 
and particles escape to the daylight and sparkle in the wave; 
the rest wastes idly within. The Pactolus takes but the sand- 
drifts from the hoards lost to use in the Tmolus. 

“And how,” said Saville, seating himself by Lady Erping- 
ham, “how shall we bear London when you are gone? When 
society, the everlasting draught, had begun to pall upon us, 
you threw your pearl into the cup ; and now we are grown so 
luxurious, that we shall never bear the wine without the 
pearl.” 

“ But the pearl gave no taste to the wine : it only dissolved 
itself, — idly, and in vain.” 
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“Ah, my dear Lady Erpingham, the dullest of us, having 
once seen the pearl, could at least imagine that we were able 
to appreciate the subtleties of its influence. Where, in this 
little world of tedious realities, can we find anything even to 
imagine about, when you abandon us?” 

“Nay! do you conceive that I am so ignorant of the frame- 
work of society as to suppose that X shall not be easily re- 
placed? King succeeds king, without reference to the merits 
of either; so, in London, idol follows idol, though one he of 
jewels and the other of brass. Perhaps, when I return, I shall 

find you kneeling to the dull Lady A , or worshipping the 

hideous Lady Z .” 

“ ‘ Le temps assez souvent a rendu legitime 
Ce qui sembloit d’abord ne se pouvoir sans crime ; 5 ” 

answered Saville, with a mock heroic air. “The fact is, that 
we are an indolent people ; the person who succeeds the most 
with us has but to push the most. You know how Mrs. — — , 
in spite of her red arms, her red gown, her city pronuncia- 
tion, and her city connections, managed — by dint of perse- 
verance alone • — to become a dispenser of consequence to the 
very countesses whom she at first coulcl scarcely coax into a 
courtesy. The person who can stand ridicule and rudeness 
has only to desm to become the fashion — she or he must be 
so sooner or later.” 

“ Of the immutability of one thing among all the changes I 
may witness on my return, at least I am certain no one still 
will dare to think for himself. The great want of each indi- 
vidual is, the want of an opinion! For instance, who judges 
of a picture from his own knowledge of painting? Who does 

not wait to hear what Mr. , or Lord — — (one of the six 

or seven privileged connoisseurs), says of it? Kay, not only 
the fate of a single picture, but of a whole school of painting, 
depends upon the caprice of some one of the self-elected dic- 
tators. The King, or the Duke of , has but to love the 

Dutch school and ridicule the Italian, and behold a liaphael 
will not sell, and a Teniers rises into infinite value! Dutch 
representations of candlesticks and boors are sought after 
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with the most rapturous delight; the most disagreeable ob- 
jects of nature become the most worshipped treasures of art; 
and we emulate each other in testifying our exaltation of taste 
by contending for the pictured vulgarities by which taste it- 
self is the most essentially degraded. In fact, too, the meaner 
the object, the more certain it is with us of becoming the rage. 
In the theatre, we run after the farce; in painting, we wor« 
ship the Dutch school; in — ” 

“Literature?” said Saville. 

“No! — our literature still breathes of something noble; 
but why ? Because books do not always depend upon a clique. 
A book, in order to succeed, does not require the opinion of 
Mr. Saville or Lady Erpingham so much as a picture or a 
ballet.” 

“I am not sure of that,” answered Saville, as he withdrew 
presently afterwards to a card -table, to share in the premedi- 
tated plunder of a young banker, who was proud of the honour 
of being ruined by persons of rank. 

In another part of the rooms Constance found a certain old 
philosopher, whom I will call David Mandeville. There was 
something about this man that always charmed those who had 
sense enough to be discontented with the ordinary inhabitants 
of the Microcosm, — Society. The expression of his counte- 
nance was different from that of others; there was a breathing 
goodness in his face, an expansion of mind on his forehead. 
You perceived at once that he did not live among triflers, 
nor agitate himself with trifles. Serenity beamed from his 
look — • but it was the serenity of : thought. Constance sat 
clown by him. 

“Are you not sorry,” said Mandeville, “to leave England, 
— you, who have made yourself the centre of a circle which, 
for the varieties of its fascination, has never perhaps been 
equalled in this country? Wealth, rank, even wit, others 
might assemble round them; but none ever before convened 
into one splendid galaxy all who were eminent in art, famous 
in letters, wise in politics, and even (for who hut you were 
ever above rivalship?) attractive in beauty. I. should have 
thought it easier for us to fly from the Armida, than for the 
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Arrnida to renounce the scene of her enchantment, — the scene 
in which De Stael bowed to the charms of her conversation, 
and Byron celebrated those of her person.” 

We may conceive the spell Constance had cast around her, 
when even philosophy (and Mandeville of all philosophers) 
had learned to flatter; but his flattery was sincerity. 

“Alas I” said Constance, sighing, “even if your compli- 
ment were altogether true, you have mentioned nothing that 
should cause me regret. Vanity is one source of happiness, 
but it does not suffice to recompense us for the absence of 
all others. In leaving England, I leave the scene of ever- 
lasting weariness. I am the victim of a feeling of sameness, 
and I look with hope to the prospect of change.” 

“Poor thing! ” said the old philosopher, gazing mournfully 
on a creature who, so resplendent with advantages, yet felt 
the crumpled rose-leaf more than the luxury of the couch. 
“ Wherever you go the same polished society will present to 
you the same monotony. All courts are alike : men have 
change in action ; but to women of your rank all scenes are 
alike. You must not look without for an object,— you must 
create one within. To be happy we must render ourselves 
independent of others.” 

“Like all philosophers, you advise the impossible,” said 
Constance. 

“How so? Have not the generality of your sex their pecu- 
liar object? One has the welfare of her children; another 
the interest of her husband; a third makes a passion of 
economy; a fourth of extravagance; a fifth of fashion; a 
sixth of solitude. Your friend yonder is always employed 
in nursing her own health: hypochondria supplies her with 
an object; she is really happy because she fancies herself ill. 
Every one you name has an object in life that drives away 
ennui , save yourself.” 

“I have one too,” said Constance, smiling, “but it does not 
fill up all the spaces of time. The intervals between the acts 
are longer than the acts themselves.” 

“Is your object religion? ” asked Mandeville, simply. 

Constance was startled: the question was novel. “1 tea* 
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not, ” said she, after a moment’s hesitation, and with a down- 
cast face. 

“As I thought, ” returned Mandeville. “Now listen. The 
reason why you feel weariness more than those around you, 
is solely because your mind is more expansive. Small minds 
easily find objects : trifles amuse them ; but a high soul covets 
things beyond its daily reach: trifles occupy its aim mechani- 
cally; the thought still wanders restless. This is the case 
with you. Your intellect preys upon itself. You would have 
been happier if your rank had been less ; ” Constance winced 
— she thought of Godolphin; “for then you would have been 
ambitious, and aspired to the very rank that now palls upon 
you.” Mandeville continued,— 

“You women are at once debarred from public life, and yet 
influence it. You are the prisoners, and yet the despots of 
society. Have you talents? it is criminal to indulge them in 
public; and thus, as talent cannot be stifled, it is misdirected 
in private; you seek ascendency over your own limited cir- 
cle; and what should have been genius degenerates into cun- 
ning. Brought up from your cradles to dissembling your 
most beautiful emotions, your finest principles are always 
tinctured with artifice. As your talents, being stripped of 
their wings, are driven to creep along the earth, and imbibe 
its mire and clay, so are your affections perpetually checked 
and tortured into conventional paths, and a spontaneous feel- 
ing is punished as a deliberate crime. You are untaught the 
broad and sound principles of life: all that you know of 
morals are its decencies and forms. Thus you are incapable 
of estimating the public virtues and the public deficiencies 
of a brother or a son; and one reason why we have no Brutus, 
is because you have no Portia. Turkey has its seraglio for 
the person; but Custom in Europe has also a seraglio for the 
mind.” 

Constance smiled at the philosopher’s passion; but she was 
a woman, and she was moved by it. 

“Perhaps,” said she, “in the progress of events, the state 
of the women may be improved as well as that of the men.” 

“ Doubtless, at some future stage of the world. And be- 
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lieve me, Lady Erpingham, politician and schemer as you 
are, that no legislative reform alone will improve mankind; 
it is the social state which requires reformation.” 

“But you asked me some minutes since,” said Constance, 
after a pause, “if the object of my pursuit was religion. I 
disappointed hut not surprised you by my answer.” 

“Yes: you grieved me, because, in your case, religion 
could alone fill the dreary vacuum of your time. For, with 
your enlarged and cultivated mind, you would not view the 
grandest of earthly questions in a narrow and sectarian light. 
You would not think religion consisted in a sanctified de- 
meanour, in an ostentatious almsgiving, in a harsh judgment 
of all without the pale of your opinions. You would behold 
in it a benign and harmonious system of morality, which 
takes from ceremony enough not to render it tedious hut im- 
pressive. The school of the Bayles and Yoltaires is annihi- 
lated. Men begin now to feel that to philosophize is not to 
sneer. In Doubt we are stopped short at every outlet beyond 
the Sensual. In Belief lies the secret of all our valuable ex- 
ertion. Two sentiments are enough to preserve even the 
idlest temper from stagnation, — a desire and a hope. What 
then can we say of the desire to be useful, and the hope to be 
immortal? ” ■ 

This was language Constance had not often heard before, 
nor was it frequent on the lips of him who now uttered it, But 
an interest in the fate and happiness of one in whom he saw 
so much to admire, had made Mandeville anxious that she 
should entertain some principle which he could also esteem. 
And there was a fervour, a sincerity, in his voice and man- 
ner, that thrilled to the very heart of Lady Erpingham. She 
pressed his hand in silence. She thought afterwards over his 
words; hut worldly life is not easily accessible to any lasting 
impressions save those of vanity and love. Beligion lias two 
sources,— -the habit of early years, or the process of after 
thought. But to Constance had not been fated the advantage 
of the first; and how can deep thought of another world be a 
favourite employment with the scheming woman of this? 

This is the only time that Mandeville appears in this 
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work, — a type of the rarity of the intervention of religions 
wisdom on the scenes of real life. 

“By the way,” said Saville, as, in departing, he encoun- 
tered Constance by the door, and made his final adieus, — 
“by the way, yon will perhaps meet, somewhere in Italy, 
my old young friend, Percy Godolphin. He has not been 
pleased to prate of his whereabout to me ; but I hear that he 
has been seen lately at Naples.” 

Constance coloured, and her heart beat violently ; but she 
answered indifferently, and turned away. 

The next morning they set off for Italy. But within one 
week from that day, what a change awaited Constance! 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

AMBITION VINDICATED. — THE HOME OF GODOLPHIN AND LIT- 
CILLA. — LUCILLA’S MIND. — THE EFFECT OF HAPPY LOVB 
ON FEMALE TALENT. — THE EVE OF FAREWELL. — LUCILLA 
ALONE. — TEST OF A WOMAN’S AFFECTION. 

0 much-abused and highly -slandered passion ! — passion 
rather of the sonl than the heart; hateful to the pseudo- 
moralist, but viewed with favouring though not undiserimi- 
nating eyes by the true philosopher,— bright-winged and 
august ambition! It is well for fools to revile thee, because 
thou art liable, like other utilities, to abuse! The wind up- 
roots the oak, — but for every oak it uproots it scatters a 
thousand acorns. Ixion embraced the cloud, but from the 
embrace sprang a hero. Thou, too, hast thy fits of violence 
and storm ; but without thee, life would stagnate. Thou, too, 
embraces! thy clouds ; but even thy clouds have the demigods 
for their offspring ! 

It was the great and prevailing misfortune of Godolphin’s 
life that he had early taught himself to be superior to exer- 
tion. His talents, therefore, only preyed on himself; and 
12 . 
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instead of the vigorous and daring actor of the world, he was 
alternately the indolent sensualist or the solitary dreamer. 
He did not view the stir of the great Babel as a man with a 
wholesome mind should do; and thus from his infirmities we 
draw a moral. The moral is not the worse in that it opposes 
the trite moralities of those who would take from action its 
motive : the men of genius, who are not also men of ambition, 
are either humourists, or visionaries, or hypochondriacs. 

By the side of one of the Italian lakes, Godolphin and 
Lucilla fixed their abode; and here the young idealist for 
some time imagined himself happy. Never until now so 
fond of Nature as of cities, he gave himself up to the en- 
chantment of the Eden around him. He spent the long sunny 
hours of noon on the smooth lake, or among the sheltering 
trees by which it was encircled. The scenes he had witnessed 
in the world became to him the food of quiet meditation, 
and for the first time in his life, thought did not weary him 
with its sameness. 

When his steps turned homeward, the anxious form of 
lucilla waited for him; her eye brightened at his approach, 
her spirit escaped restraint and bounded into joy; and Godol- 
phin, touched by her delight, became eager to witness it, — 
he felt the magnet of a Home. Yet as the first enthusiasm 
of passion died away, he could not but be sensible that Lucilla 
was scarcely a companion. Her fancy was 'indeed lively, and 
her capacity acute; but experience had set a confined limit to 
her ideas. She had nothing save love, and a fitful tempera- 
ment, upon which she could draw for conversation. Those 
whose education debars them from deriving instruction from 
things have in general the power to extract amusement from 
persons, — they can talk of the ridiculous Mrs. So-and-so, ox* 
the absurd Mr. Blank. But our lovers saw no society, and 
thus their commune was thrown entirely on their internal 
resources. 

There was always that in the peculiar mind of Godolphin 
which was inclined towards ideas too refined and subtle even 
for persons of cultivated intellect. If Constance could scarcely 
comprehend the tone of his character, we may believe that to 
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Lueilla lie was wholly a mystery. This, perhaps, enhanced 
her love, but the consciousness of it disappointed his. He 
felt that what he considered the noblest faculties he possessed 
were unappreciated. He was sometimes angry with Lueilla 
that she loved only those qualities in his character which 
he shared with the rest of mankind. His speculative and 
Hamlet - like temper — let us here take Goethe’s view of 
Hamlet, and combine a certain weakness with the finer traits 
of the royal dreamer — perpetually deserted the solid world, 
and , flew to aerial creations. He could not appreciate the 
present. Had Godolphin loved Lueilla as he once thought 
that he should love her, the beauties of her character would 
have blinded him to its defects ; but its passion had been too 
sudden to be thoroughly grounded. It had arisen from the 
knowledge of her affection, not grown step by step from the 
natural bias of his own. Between the interval of liking and 
possession, love (to be durable) should pass through many 
stages. The doubt, the fear, the first pressure of the hand, 
the first kiss, each should be an epoch for remembrance to 
cling to. In moments of after coolness or anger, the mind 
should fly from the sated present to the million tender and 
freshening associations of the past. With these associations 
the affection renews its youth. How vast a store of melting 
reflections, how countless an accumulation of the spells that 
preserve constancy, does that love forfeit, in which the 
memory only commences with possession! 

And the more delicate and thoughtful our nature, the more 
powerful are these associations. Do they not constitute the 
immense difference between the love and the intrigue? All 
things that savour of youth make our most exquisite sensa- 
tions, whether to experience, or recall : thus, in the seasons 
of the year, we prize the spring; and in the effusions of the 
heart, the courtship. 

Beautiful, too, and tender — wild and fresh in her tender- 
ness — • as Lueilla was, there was that in her character, in 
addition to her want of education, which did not wholly accord 
with Godolphin’s preconception of the being his fancy had 
conjured up. His calm and profound nature desired one in 
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whom he could not only confide, but, as it were, repose. Thus 
one great charm that had attracted him to Constance was the 
evenness and smoothness of her temper. But tb.e self-formed 
mind of Lucilla was ever in a bright, and to him a wearying, 
agitation; tears and smiles perpetually chased each other. 
Not comprehending his character , but thinking only and 
wholly of him, she distracted herself with conjectures and 
suspicions, which she was too ingenuous and too impas- 
sioned to conceal. After watching him for hours, she would 
weep that he did not turn from his books or his revery to 
search also for her, with eyes equally yearning and tender 
as her own. The fear in absence, the absorbed devotion 
when present, that absolutely made her existence, she was 
wretched because he did not reciprocate with the same in- 
tensity of soul. She could conceive nothing of love but 
that which she felt herself; and she saw, daily and hourly, 
that in that love he did not sympathize, and therefore she 
embittered her life by thinking that he did not return her 
affection. : _ 

“You wrong us both,” said he, in answer to her tearful 
accusations ; “but our sex love differently from yours.” 

“Ah,” she replied, “I feel that love has no varieties: there 
is but one love, but there may be many counterfeits.” 

Godolphin smiled to think how the untutored daughter of 
nature had unconsciously uttered the sparkling aphorism of 
the most artificial of maxim-makers . 1 Lucilla saw the smile, 
and her tears flowed instantly. 

“Thou mockest me.” 

“ Thou art a little fool, ” said Godolphin, kindly, and he 
kissed away the storm. 

And this was ever an easy matter. There was nothing un- 
feminine or sullen in Lucilla’s irregulated moods; a kind 
word, a kind caress, allayed them in an instant, and turned 
the transient sorrow into sparkling delight. But they who 
know how irksome is the perpetual trouble of conciliation to 
a man meditative and indolent like Godolphin, will appreciate 
the pain that even her tenderness occasioned him. 

1 Rochefoucauld. 
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There is one thing very noticeable in women when they 
have once obtained the object of their life, — the sudden cheek 
that is given to the impulses of their genius. Content to 
have found the realization of their chief hope, they do not 
look beyond to other but lesser objects, as they had been wont 
to do before. Hence we see so many who, before marriage, 
strike ns with admiration from the vividness of their talents, 
and after marriage settle down into the mere machine. We 
wonder that we ever feared, while we praised, the brilliancy 
of an intellect that seems now never to wander from the 
limits of house and hearth. So with poor Luoilla; her rest- 
less mind and ardent genius had once seized on every object 
within their reach: she had taught herself music; she had 
learned the colourings and lines of art; not a book came in 
her way, but she would have sought to extract from it a new 
idea. But she was now with Godolphin, and all other occu- 
pations for thought were gone ; she had nothing beyond his 
love to wish for, nothing beyond his character to learn. He 
was the circle of hope, and her heart its centre ; all lines were 
equal to that heart, so that they touched him. It is clear that 
this devotion prevented her, however, from fitting herself to 
be his companion; she did not seek to accomplish herself, but 
to study him: thus in her extreme love was .another reason 
why that love was not adequately returned. 

But Godolphin felt all the responsibility that he had taken 
on himself. He felt how utterly the happiness of this poor 
and solitary child — for a child she was in . character, and 
almost in years — depended upon him. He roused himself, 
therefore, from his ordinary selfishness, and rarely, if ever, 
gave way to the irritation which she unknowingly but con- 
stantly kept alive. The balmy and delicious climate, the 
liquid serenity of the air, the majestic repose with which 
Nature invested the loveliness that surrounded their home, 
contributed to soften and calm his mind; and he had persuaded 
Lucilla to look without despair upon his occasional although 
short absences. Sometimes he passed two or three weeks at 
Borne, sometimes at Naples or Florence. He knew so well 
how necessary such intervals of absence are to the preserva- 
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tion of love, to the defeat of that satiety which creeps over 
us with custom, that he had resolutely enforced it as a neces- 
sity, although always under the excuse of business, — a plea 
that Lueilla could understand and not resist-, for the word 
“business” seemed to her like destiny, — a call that, however 
odious, we cannot disobey. At first, indeed, she was discon- 
solate at the absence only of two days; but when she saw 
how eagerly her lover returned to her, with what a fresh 
charm he listened to her voice or her song, she began to con- 
fess that even in the evil might be good. 

By degrees he accustomed her to longer intervals; and 
Lueilla relieved the dreariness of the time by the thousand 
little plans and surprises with which women delight in re- 
ceiving the beloved wanderer after absence. His departure 
was a signal for a change in the house, the gardens, the ar- 
bour; and when she was tired with these occupations, she 
was not forbidden at least to write to him and receive his 
letters. Daily intoxication! and men’s words are so much 
kinder when written than they are when uttered! Fortu- 
nately for Lueilla, her early habits, and her strange qualities 
of mind, rendered her independent of companionship, and 
fond of solitude. 

Often Godolphin, who could not conceive how persons 
without education could entertain themselves, taking pity on 
her loneliness and seclusion, would say, — 

“But how, Lueilla, have you passed this long day that I have 
spent away from you,- — among the woods or on the lake? ” 

And Lueilla, delighted to recount to him the history of 
her hours, would go over each incident, and body forth every 
thought that had occurred to her, with a grave and serious 
minuteness that evinced her capabilities of dispensing with 
the world. 

In this manner they passed somewhat more than two years ; 
and, in spite of the human alloy, it was perhaps the happiest 
period of Godolphin’ s life, and the one that the least disap- 
pointed his too-exacting imagination. Lueilla had had one 
daughter, but she died a few weeks after birth. She wept 
over the perished flower, but was not inconsolable; for, be- 
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fore its loss, slie had. taught herself to think no affliction could, 
he irremediable that did not happen to Godolphin. Perhaps 
Godolphin was the more grieved of the two 5 men of his char- 
acter are fond of the occupation of watching the growth of 
minds; they put in practice their chimeras of education. 
Happy child, to have escaped an experiment ! 

It was the eve before one of Godolphin’s periodical excur- 
sions, and it was Home that he proposed to visit; Godolphin 
had lingered about the lake until the sun had set, and Lueilla, 
grown impatient, went forth to seek him. The day had been 
sultry, and now a sombre and breathless calm hung over the 
deepening eve. The pines, those gloomy children of the for- 
est, which shed something of melancholy and somewhat of 
sternness over the brighter features of an Italian landscape, 
drooped heavily in the breezeless air. As she came on the 
border of the lake, its waves lay dark and voiceless; only, at 
intervals, the snrf, fretting along the pebbles, made a low and 
dreary sound, or from the trees some lingering songster sent 
forth a shrill and momentary note, and then again all 
became — 

“ An atmosphere without a breath, 

A silence sleeping there.” 

There was a spot where the trees, receding in a ring, left 
some bare and huge fragments of stone uncovered by verdure. 
It was the only spot around that rich and luxuriant scene that 
was not in harmony with the soft spirit of the place : might I 
indulge a fanciful comparison, I should say that it was like 
one desolate and gray remembrance in the midst of a career 
of pleasure. On this spot Godolphin now stood alone, look- 
ing along the still and purple waters that lay before him. 
Lueilla, with a light step, climbed the rugged stones, and 
touching his shoulder, reproached him with a tender playful- 
ness for his truancy. 

“Lueilla,” said he, when peace was restored, “what im- 
pressions does this dreary and prophetic pause of nature be- 
fore the upgathering of the storm create in you? Does it 
inspire you with melancholy, or thought, or fear? ” 

“I see my star,” answered Lueilla, pointing to a far and soli' 
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tary orb, which hung islanded in a sea of cloud, that swept 
slowly and blackly onward, — “I see my star, and I think 
more of that little light than of the darkness around it.” 

“But it will presently be buried among the clouds,” said 
Godolphin, smiling at that superstition which Lucilla had 
borrowed from her father. 

“But the clouds pass away, and the star endures.” 

“You are of a sanguine nature, my Lucilla.” Lucilla 
sighed. 

“Why that sigh, dearest? ” 

“Because I am thinking how little even those who love us 
most know of us! I never tell my disquiet and sorrow. 
There are times when thou wouldst not think me too warmly 
addicted to hope ! ” 

“ And what, poor idler, have you to fear? ” 

“Hast thou never felt it possible that thou eouldst love 
me less?” 

“Never!” 

Lucilla raised her large searching eyes, and gazed eagerly 
on his face; but in its calm features and placid brow she saw 
no ground for augury, whether propitious or evil. She turned 
away. 

“I cannot think, Lucilla,” said Godolphin, “that you ever 
direct those thoughts of yours, wandering though they be, to 
the future. Do they ever extend to the space of some ten or 
twenty years? ” 

“ No. But one year may contain the whole history of my 
future.” ■ 

As she spoke, the clouds gathered round the solitary star to 
which Lucilla had pointed. The storm was at hand; they felt 
its approach, and turned homeward. 

There is something more than ordinarily fearful in the 
tempests that visit those soft and garden climes. The unfre- 
quency of such violent changes in the mood of Nature serves 
to appall us as with an omen; it is like a sudden affliction in 
the midst of happiness, or a wound from the hand of one we 
love. For the stroke for which we are not prepared we have 
rather despondency than resistance. 
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As they reached their home, the heavy raindrops began to 
fall. They stood for some minutes at the casement, watching 
the coruscations of the lightning as it played over the black 
and heavy waters of the lake. Lucilla, whom, the influences 
of Nature always strangely and mysteriously affected, clung 
pale and almost trembling to Godolphin; but even in her fear 
there was delight in being so near to him in whose love alone 
she thought there was protection. ' Oh, what luxury so dear 
to a woman as is the sense of dependence! Poor Lucilla! it 
was the last evening she ever spent with one whom she wor- 
shipped so entirely. 

Godolphin remained up longer than Lucilla. When he 
joined her in her room, the storm had ceased; and he found 
her standing by the open window, and gazing on the skies 
that were now bright and serene. Far in the deep stillness 
of midnight crept the waters of the lake, hushed once more 
into silence, and reflecting the solemn and unfathomable stars. 
That chain of hills, which but to name awakens countless 
memories of romance, stretched behind, their blue and dim 
Summits melting into the skies; and over one, higher than 
the rest, paused the new -risen moon, silvering the first be- 
neath, and farther down, breaking with one long and yet mel- 
lower track of light over the waters of the lake. 

As Godolphin approached he did so, unconsciously, with a 
hushed and noiseless step. There is something in the quiet 
of nature like worship; it is as if, from the breathless heart 
of Things, went up a prayer or a homage to the Arch-Creator. 
One feels subdued by a stillness so utter and so august; it ex- 
tends itself to our own sensations, and deepens into an awe. 

Both, then, looked on in silence, indulging it maybe dif- 
ferent thoughts. At length, Lucilla said softly, “Tell me, 
hast thou really no faith in my father’s creed? Are the stars 
quite dumb? Is there no truth in their movements, no proph- 
ecy in their lustre? ” 

“My Lucilla, reason and experience tell us that the astrolo- 
gers nurse a dream that has no reality.” 

“Reason! well! — Experience! -—why, did not thy father’s 
mortal illness hurry thee from home at the very, time in which 
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mine foretold thy departure and its cause? I was then but a 
child; yet I shall never forget the paleness of thy cheek when 
my father uttered his prediction.” 

“I, too, was almost a child then, Lueilla.. ” 

“ But that prediction was verified? ” 

“It was so; but how many did Volktman. utter that were 
never verified? In true science there are no chances, no 
uncertainties.” 

“And my father,” said Lueilla, unheeding the answer, 
“always foretold that thy lot and mine were to be entwined.” 

“And the prophecy, perhaps, disposed you to the fact. 
You might never have loved me, Lueilla, if your thoughts 
had not been driven to dwell upon me by the prediction.” 

“Hay; I thought of thee before I heard the prophecy.” 

“But your father foretold me, dearest, cross and disap- 
pointment in my love, — was he not wrong; am I not blest 
with you?” 

Lueilla threw herself into her lover’s arms, and, as she 
kissed him, murmured, “Ah, if I could make tliee happy! ” 

The next day Godolphin departed for Borne. Lueilla was 
more dejected at his departure than she had been even in his 
earliest absence. The winter was now slowly approaching, 
and the weather was cold and dreary. That year it was un- 
usually rainy and tempestuous, and as the wild gusts howled 
around her solitary home — how solitary now ! — or she heard 
the big drops hurrying down on the agitated lake, she shud- 
dered at her own despondent thoughts, and dreaded the gloom 
and loneliness of the lengthened night. For the first time 
since she had lived with. Godolphin she turned, but discon- 
solately, to the company of books. 

Works of all sorts filled their home, but the spell that once 
spoke to her from the page was broken. If the book was not 
of love, it possessed no interest ; if of love, she thought the 
description both tame and false. No one ever painted love 
so as fully to satisfy another : to some it is too florid, to some 
top commonplace; the god, like other gods, has no likeness 
on earth, and every wave on which the star of passion beams 
breaks the lustre into different refractions of light, 
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As one day she was turning listlessly over some books that 
had been put aside by Godolphin in a closet, and hoping to 
find one that contained, as sometimes happened, his com- 
ments or at least his marks, she was somewhat startled to find 
among them several volumes which she remembered to have 
belonged to her father. Godolphin had bought them after 
Yolktman’s death, and put them by as relics of his singular 
friend, and as samples of the laborious and self-willed aber- 
ration of the human intellect. 

Few among these works could Lueilla comprehend, for they 
were chiefly in other tongues than the only two with which 
she was acquainted. But some, among which were manu- 
scripts by her father, beautifully written, and curiously orna- 
mented (some of the chief works on the vainer sciences are 
only to be found in manuscript), she could contrive to de- 
cipher by a little assistance from her memory, in recalling 
the signs and hieroglyphics which her father had often ex- 
plained to her, and, indeed, caused her to copy out for him 
in his calculations. Always possessing an untaxed and un- 
questioned belief in the astral powers, she now took some in- 
terest in reading of their mysteries. Her father, secretly, 
perhaps, hoping to bequeath his name to the gratitude of 
some future Hermes, had in his manuscripts redueed into a 
system many scattered theories of others, and many dogmas 
of his own. Over these, for they were simpler and easier 
than the crabbed and mystical speculations in the printed 
books, she more especially pored; and she was not sorry at 
finding fresh reasons for her untutored adoration of the stars 
and apparitions of the heavens. 

Still, however, these bewildering researches made but a 
small part, comparatively speaking, of the occupation of her 
thoughts. To write to and hear from Godolphin had become 
to her more necessary than ever, and her letters were fuller 
and more minute in their details of love than even in the 
period of their first passion. Wouldst thou know if the 
woman thou lovest still loves thee, trust not her spoken 
words, her present smiles; examine her letters in absence, 
see if she dwells, as she once did, upon trifles — but trifles 
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relating to thee. The things which the indifferent forget are 
among the most treasured meditations of love. 

But Lucilla was not satisfied with the letters — frequent as 
they were — that she received in answer; they were kind, 
affectionate, but the something was wanting. “ The best part 
of beauty is that which no picture can express.” That which 
the heart most asks is that which no words can convey. Hon- 
esty, patriotism, religion, — these have had their hypocrites 
for life ; but passion permits only momentary dissemblers. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

GODOLPHIN AT ROME. — THE CUBE FOR A MORBID IDEALISM. 
-—•HIS EMBARRASSMENT IN REGARD TO LUCILLA. — THE 
RENCONTRE WITH AN OLD FRIEND. — THE COLOSSEUM. A 
SURPRISE. 

Godolphin arrived at Rome: it was thronged with Eng- 
lish. Among them were some whom he remembered with es- 
teem in England. He had grown a little weary of his long 
solitude, and he entered with eagerness into the society of 
those who courted him. He was still an object of great in- 
terest to the idle; and as men grow older, they become less 
able to dispense with attention. 

He was pleased to find his own importance, and he tasted 
the sweets of companionship with more gust than he had yet 
done. His talents, buried in obscurity, and uncalled for by 
the society of Lucilla, were now perpetually tempted into 
action, and stimulated by reward. It had never before ap- 
peared to him so charming a thing to shine; for before he 
had been sated with even that pleasure. How, from long 
relaxation, it had become new; vanity had recovered its nice 
perception. He was no longer so absorbed as he had been by 
visionary images. He had given his fancy food in his long 
solitude, and with its wild co-mate; and being somewhat dis- 
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appointed in the result, the living world became to him a 
fairer prospect than it had seemed while the world of imagi- 
nation was untried. Nothing more confirms the health of the 
mind than indulging its favourite infirmity to its own cure. 
So Goethe, in his memoirs, speaking of “Werther,” remarks, 
that “the composition of that extravagant work cured his 
character of extravagance.” 

Godolphin thought often of Lueilla; but perhaps, if the 
truth of his heart were known even to himself, a certain sen- 
timent of pain and humiliation was associated with the ten- 
derness of his remembrance. With her he had led a life, 
romantic, it is true, but somewhat effeminate ; and he thought 
now, surrounded by the gay and freshening tide of the world, 
somewhat mawkish in its romance. He did not experience a 
desire to return to the still lake and the gloomy pines ; he 
felt that Lueilla did not suffice to make his world. He would 
have wished to bring her to Borne; to live with her more in 
public than he had hitherto done ; to conjoin, in short, her 
society with the more recreative dissipation of the world ; but 
there were many obstacles to this plan in his fastidious im- 
agination. So new to the world, its ways, its fashions, so 
strange and infantine in all things as Lueilla was, he trem- 
bled to expose her inexperience to the dangers that would be- 
set it. He knew that his “friends ” would pay very little 
respect to her reserve; and that for one so lovely and un- 
hackneyed, the snares of the wildest and most subtle adepts 
of intrigue would be set. Godolphin did not undervalue 
Lucilla’s pure and devoted heart; but he knew that the only 
sure antidote against the dangers of the world is the knowl- 
edge of the world. There was nothing in Lueilla that ever 
promised to attain that knowledge; her very nature seemed 
to depend on her ignorance of the nature of others. Joined 
to this fear and a confused sentiment of delicacy towards her, 
a certain remorseful feeling in himself made him dislike 
bringing their connection immediately before the curious and 
malignant world: so much had circumstance, and Lucilla’s 
own self-willed temper and uncalculating love, contributed to 
drive the poor girl into his arms, and so truly had he choseD 
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the generous not the selfish part., until passion and nature 
were exposed to a temptation that could have been withstood 
by none but the adherent to sterner principles than he (the 
creature of indolence and feeling) had ever clung to, that 
Godolphin, viewing his habits, his education, his whole bias 
and frame of mind, the estimates and customs of the world, 
may not, perhaps, be very rigidly judged for the nature of his 
tie to Lucilla. But I do not seek to excuse it, nor did he 
wholly excuse it to himself. The image of Volktman often 
occurred to him, and always in reproach. Living with Lucilla 
in a spot only trod by Italians, so indulgent to love, and 
where the whisper of shame could never reach her ear or 
awaken his remorse, her state did not, however, seem to her 
or himself degraded, and the purity of her girlish mind al- 
most forbade the intrusion of the idea. But to bring her into 
public, among his own countrymen, and to feel that the gen- 
erous and devoted girl, now so unconscious of sin, would be 
rated by English eyes with the basest and most abandoned 
of the sex, with the glorifiers in vice or the hypocrites for 
money, — this was a thought which he eould not contemplate, 
and which he felt he w'ould rather pass his life in solitude 
than endure. But this very feeling gave an embarrassment 
to Ms situation with. Lucilla, and yet more fixedly combined her. 
image with that of a wearisome seclusion and an eternal ennui . 

From the thought of Lucilla, coupled with its many embar- 
rassments, Godolphin turned with avidity to the easy enjoy- 
ments of life, — enjoyments that ask no care and dispense, 
with the trouble of reflection. 

But among the visitors to Borne, the one whose sight gave 
to Godolphin the greatest pleasure was his old friend, Augus- 
tus Saville. , A decaying constitution, and a pulmonary attack- 
in especial, had driven the accomplished voluptuary to a war- 
mer climate. The meeting of the two friends was quite char- 
acteristic; it was at a soirie at an English house. Saville 
had managed to get up a whist-table. 

“Look, Saville, there is Godolphin, your old friend! ” cried 
the host, who was looking on the game, and waiting to 
cut in. 
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“Hist!” said SaYille; “don’t direct Ms attention to me 
until after the odd trick! ” 

Notwithstanding this coolness when a point was in ques- 
tion, Saville was extremely glad to meet his former pupil. 
They retired into a corner of the room, and talked over the 
world. Godolphin hastened to turn the conversation on Lady 
Erpingham. 

“Ah,” said Saville, “I see from your questions, and yet 
more your tone of voice, that although it is now several years 
since you met, you still preserve the sentiment, the weakness 
■— Ah! bah!” 

“Pshaw!” said Godolphin; “I owe her revenge, not love. 
But Erpingham? Does she love him? He is handsome.” 

“Erpingham? What — you have not heard — ” 

“ Heard what? ” 

“Oh, nothing; but, pardon me, they wait for me at the 
card-table. I should like to stay with you, but you know one 
must not be selfish; the table would be broken up without me; 
No virtue without self-sacrifice, eh? ” 

“But one moment. What is the matter with the Erping- 
hams ; have they quarrelled? ” 

“Quarrelled? Bah! Quarrelled? no; I dare say she likes 
him better now than ever she did before.” And Saville 
limped away to the table. 

Godolphin remained for some time abstracted and thought- 
ful. At length, just as he was going away, Saville, who, hav- 
ing an unplayable hand and a bad partner, had somewhat lost 
his interest in the game, looked up and beckoned to him. 

“ Godolphin, my dear fellow, I am to escort a lady to see 
the lions to-morrow; a widow,— -a rich widow; handsome, 
too. Do, for charity’s sake, accompany us, or meet us at the 
Colosseum. How well that sounds, eh? About two.” 

Godolphin refused at first, but being pressed, assented. 

Not surrounded by the lesser glories of modern Rome, but 
girt with the mighty desolation of the old city of Romulus, 
stands the most wonderful monument, perhaps, in the world, of 
imperial magnificence, — the Elavian Amphitheatre, to which, 
it has been believed, the colossal statue of the worst of era- 
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perors gave that name (the Colosseum!), allied with the least 
ennobling remembrances yet giving food to the loftiest 
thoughts. The least ennobling remembrances; for what can 
be more degrading than the amusements of a degraded peo' 
pie, who reserved meekness for their tyrants, and lavished 
ferocity on their shows? Prom that of the wild beast to that 
of the Christian martyr, blood has been the only sanctifica- 
tion of this temple to the Arts. The history of the Past 
broods like an air over those mighty arches; but Memory can 
find no reminiscence worthy of the spot. The amphitheatre 
was not built until history had become a record of the vice 
and debasement of the human race. The Faun and the Dryad 
had deserted the earth; no sweet superstition, the faith of 
the grotto and the green hill, could stamp with a delicate and 
undying spell the labours of man. Nor could the ruder but 
august virtues of the heroic age give to the tradition of the 
arch and column some stirring remembrance or exalting 
thought. Not only the warmth of fancy, but the greatness 
of soul was gone; the only triumph left to genius was to fix 
on its page the gloomy vices which made the annals of the 
world. Tacitus is the historian of the Colosseum. But the 
very darkness of the past gives to the thoughts excited within 
that immense pile a lofty hut mournful character. A sense 
of vastness — for which, as we gaze, we cannot find words, 
hut which bequeaths thoughts that our higher faculties would 
not willingly forego -— creeps within us as we gaze on this 
Titan relic of gigantic crimes forever passed away from the 
world. 

And not only within the scene, but around the scene, what 
voices of old float upon the air! Yonder the triumphal arch 
of Constantine, its Corinthian, arcades, and the history of 
Trajan sculptured upon its marble; the dark and gloomy ver- 
dure of the Palatine; the ruins of the palace of the Caesars ; 
the mount of Fable, of Fame, of Luxury (the Three Epochs 
of Nations); the habitation of Saturn; the home of Tully; the 
sight of the Golden House of Nero! Look at your feet, look 
around; the waving weed, the broken column, — Time’s wit- 
ness, and the Earthquake’s. In that contrast between grand- 
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eur and decay, in tlie unutterable and awful solemnity that, 
while rife with the records of past ages, is sad also with their 
ravage, you have felt the nature of eternity! 

Through this vast amphitheatre, and giving way to such 
meditations, Godolphin passed on alone, the day after his 
meeting with Saville; and at the hour he had promised the 
latter to seek him, he mounted the wooden staircase which 
conducts the stranger to the wonders above the arena, and by 
one of the arches that looked over the still pines that slept 
afar off in the sun of noon, he saw a female in deep mourning) 
whom Saville appeared to be addressing. He joined them ; 
the female turned round, and he beheld, pale and saddened, 
but how glorious still, the face of Constance! 

To him the interview was unexpected, by her foreseen. The 
colour flushed over her cheek, the voice sank inaudible within. 
But Godolphin’s emotion was more powerful and uncontrolled: 
violent tremblings literally shook him as he stood; he gasped 
for breath; the sight of the dead returned to earth would have 
affected him less. 

In this immense ruin, in the spot where, most of earth, 
man feels the insignificance of an individual life, or of the 
rapid years over which it extends, he had encountered, sud- 
denly, the being who had coloured all his existence. He was 
reminded at once of the grand epoch of his life, and of its 
utter unimportance. But these are the thoughts that would 
occur rather to us than him. Thought at that moment was an 
intolerable flash that burst on him for an instant, and then 
left all in darkness. He clung to the shattered corridor fox- 
support. Constance seemed touched and surprised by so 
overwhelming an emotion, and the habitual hypocrisy in 
which women are reared, and by which they learn to conceal 
the sentiments they experience, and affect those they do not, 
came to her assistance and his own. 

“It is many years, Mr. Godolphin , 55 said she, in a collected 
but soft voice, “since we met . 55 

“ Years! ” repeated Godolphin, vaguely, and approaching 
her with a slow and faltering step; “years! you have not 
numbered them ! 55 

13 
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Saville had retired a few steps on Godolphin’ s arrival, and 
had watched with a sardonic yet indifferent smile the proof 
of his friend’s weakness. He joined Godolphin, and said, — 

“You must forgive me, my dear Godolphin, for not appris- 
ing you before of Lady Erpingham’s arrival at Rome; but a 
delight is perhaps the greater for being sudden.” 

The word Erpingham thrilled displeasingly through Godol- 
pkin’s veins; in some measure it restored him to himself. 
He bowed coldly, and muttered a few ceremonious words; 
and while he was yet speaking, some stragglers that had be- 
longed to Lady Erpingham’s party came up. Fortunately, 
perhaps, for the self-possession of both, they, the once lovers, 
were separated from each other. But whenever Constance 
turned her glance to Godolphin, she saw those large, search- 
ing, melancholy eyes, whose power she well recalled, fixed 
unmovingly on her, as seeking to read in her cheek the 
history of the years which had ripened its beauties — for 
another. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DIALOGUE BETWEEN GODOLPHIN AND SAVILLE. — CERTAIN 
EVENTS EXPLAINED. — SAVILLE’s APOLOGY FOR A BAD 
HEART. — GODOLPHIN’S CONFUSED SENTIMENTS FOR LADY 
ERPINGHAM. 

“ Good heavens ! Constance Vernon once more free ! ” 

“ And did you not really know it? Your retreat by the 
lake must have been indeed seclusion. It is seven months 
since Lord Erpingham died.” 

“Do I dream?” murmured Godolphin, as he strode hur- 
riedly to and fro the apartment of . his friend. 

Saville, stretched on the sofa, diverted himself with mixing 
snuffs on a little table beside him. Nothing is so mournfully 
amusing in life as to see what trifles the most striking occur- 
rences to us appear to our friends. 
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“But,” said Saville, not looking up, “you seem very incu- 
rious to know how he died, and where. You must learn that 
Erpingham had two ruling passions,— one for horses, the 
other for fiddlers. In setting off for Italy he expected, natu- 
rally enough, to find the latter, hut bethought he might as 
well export the former. He accordingly filled the vessel with 
quadrupeds, and the second day after landing he diverted the 
tedium of a foreign clime with a gentle ride. He met with a 
fall, and was brought home speechless. The loss of speech 
was not of great importance to his acquaintance; but he died 
that night, and the loss of his life was! — for he gave very 
fair dinners — ah, bah! ” And Saville inhaled the fragrance 
of a new mixture. 

Saville had a very pleasant way of telling a story, particu- 
larly if it related to a friend’s death, or some such agreeable 
incident. “Poor Lady Erpingham was exceedingly shocked; 
and well she might be, for I don’t think weeds become her. 
She came here by slow stages, in order that the illustrious 
Dead might chase away the remembrance of the deceased.” 

“Your heart has not improved, Saville.” 

“Heart! What’s that? Oh, a thing servant-maids have, 
and break for John the footman. Heart! my dear fellow, 
you are turned canter, and make use of words without 
meaning.” 

Godolphin was not prepared for a conversation of this 
order; and Saville. in a somewhat more serious air, con- 
tinued: “Every person, Godolphin, talks about the world. 
The world ! it conveys different meanings to each, according 
to the nature of that circle which makes his world. But we 
all agree in one thing, — the worldliness of the world. How, 
no man’s world is so void of affection as ours, — the polished, 
the courtly, the great world; the higher the air, the more 
pernicious to vegetation. Our very charm, our very fascina- 
tion, depends upon a certain mockery; a subtle and fine ridi- 
cule on all persons and all things constitutes the essence of 
our conversation. Judge if that tone be friendly to the seri- 
ousness of the affections. Some poor dog among us marries, 
and household plebeianisms corrupt the most refined. Custom 
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attaches the creature to his ugly wife and his squalling chil- 
dren; he grows affectionate, and becomes out of fashion. But 
we single men, dear Godolphin, have no one to care for but 
ourselves; the deaths that happen, unlike the ties that fall 
from the married men, do not interfere with our domestic 
comforts. We miss no one t<? make our tea, or give us our 
appetite-pills before dinner. Our losses are not intimate and 
household. We shrug our shoulders, and are not a whit the 
worse for them. Thus, for want of grieving and caring and 
fretting, we are happy enough to grow — come, I will use an 
epithet to please you — hard-hearted! We congeal into phi- 
losophy; and are we not then wise in adopting this life of 
isolation and indifference?” 

Godolphin, rapt in reflection, scarcely heeded the volup- 
tuary, but Saville continued; he had grown to that height in 
loneliness that he even loved talking to himself. 

"Yes, wise! For this world is so filled with the selfish, 
that he who is not so labours under a disadvantage. Nor are 
wo the worse for our apathy. If we jest at a man’s misfor- 
tune, we do not do it to his face. Why not out of the ill, 
which is misfortune, extract good, which is amusement? 
Three men in this room are made cheerful by a jest at a 
broken leg in the next. Is the broken leg the worse for it? 
No; but the three men are made merry by the jest. Is the 
jest wicked, then? Nay, it is a benevolence. But some cry, 
‘Ay, but this habit of disregarding misfortunes blunts your 
wills when you have the power to relieve them.’ Relieve! 
was ever such delusion? What can we relieve in the vast 
mass of human misfortunes? As well might we take a drop 
from the ocean, and cry, ‘Ha, ha! we have lessened the sea! ’ 
What are even your public charities ; what your best institu- 
tions? How few of the multitude are relieved at all; how 
few of that few. relieved permanently! Men die, suffer, 
starve just as soon, and just as numerously; these public in- 
stitutions are only trees for the public conscience to go to 
roost upon. No, my dear fellow, everything I see in the 
world says, Take care of thyself . This is the true moral of 
life; every one who minds it gets on, thrives, and fattens;, 
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they who don’t, come to us to borrow money, if gentlemen ; 
or fall upon the parish, if plebeians. I mind it, my dear 
Godolphin ; I have minded it all my life ; I am very con- 
tented — content is the sign of virtue, — ah, ball! ” 

Yes ; Constance was a widow. The hand of her whom 
Percy Godolphin had loved so passionately, and whose voice 
even now thrilled to his inmost heart and awakened the 
echoes that had slept for years, it was once more within her 
power to bestow, and within his to demand. What a host of 
emotions this thought gave birth to! Like the coming of the 
Hindoo god, she had appeared, and lo, there was a new 
world! “And her look,” he thought, “was kind, her voice 
full of a gentle promise, her agitation was visible. She loves 
me still. Shall I fly to her feet? Shall I press for hope? 
And, oh, what, what happiness ! but Lucilla ! ” 

This recollection was indeed a barrier that never failed to 
present itself to every prospect of hope and joy which the 
image of Constance coloured and called forth. Even for the 
object of his first love, could he desert one who had forsaken 
all for him, whose life was wrapped up in his affection? The 
very coolness with which he was sensible he had returned the 
attachment of this poor girl made him more alive to the duties 
he owed her. If not bound to her by marriage, he considered 
with a generosity — barely in truth but justice, yet how rare 
in the world ! — ; that the tie between them was sacred, that 
only death could dissolve it. And now that tie was, per- 
haps, all that held him from attaining the dream of his past 
life. 

Absorbed in these ideas, Godolphin contrived to let Saville’s 
unsympathizing discourse glide unheeded along, without re- 
flecting its images on the sense, until the name of Lady Erp- 
ingham again awakened his attention. 

“You are going to her this evening,” said Saville; “and 
you may thank me for that; for I asked you if you were 
thither bound in her hearing, in order to force her into grant- 
ing yon an invitation. She only sees her most intimate 
friends, — you, me, and Lady Charlotte Deerham . Widows 
are shy of acquaintance during their first affliction. . I always 
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manage, however, to be among the admitted — - caustic is good, 
for some wounds.” 

“Nay,” said Godolphin, smiling, “it is your friendly dis- 
position that makes them sure of sympathy.” 

“You have hit it. But,” continued Saville, “do you think 
Madame likely to marry again, or shall you yourself adven- 
ture? Erpingham has left her nearly his whole fortune.” 

Irritated and impatient at Saville ’s tone, Godolphin rose. 
“Between you and me,” said Saville, in wishing him good-by, 
“I don’t think she will ever marry again. Lady Erpingham 
is fond of power and liberty; even the young Godolphin — 
and you are not so handsome as you were — will find it a 
hopeless suit.” 

“Pshaw!” muttered Godolphin, as he departed. But the 
last words of Saville had created a new feeling in his breast. 
It was then possible, nay, highly probable, that he might 
have spared himself the contest he had undergone, and that 
the choice between Lueilla and Constance might never be 
permitted him. 

“At all events,” said he, almost aloud, “I will see if this 
conjecture be true ; if Constance, yet remembering our early 
love, yet feeling for the years of secret pining which her am- 
bition bequeathed me, should appear willing to grant me the 
atonement fate has placed within her power, then, then, it 
will be time for this self-sacrifice.” 

The social relations of the sex often make men villanous — 
they more often make them weak. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

AN EVENING WITH CONSTANCE. 

Constance’s heart was in her eyes when she saw Godoh 
phin that evening. She had, it is true, as Saville observed, 
been compelled by common courtesy to invite him; and al- 
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though there was an embarrassment in their meeting, who 
shall imagine that it did not bring to Constance more of pleas- 
ure than pain? She had been deeply shocked by Lord Erp- 
inghands sudden death; they had not been congenial minds, 
but the great have an advantage denied to the less wealthy 
orders. Among the former, a husband and wife need not 
weary each other with constant companionships; different 
establishments, different hours, different pursuits, allow them 
to pass life in great measure apart, so that there is no neces- 
sity for hatred, and indifference is the coldest feeling which 
custom induces. 

Still in the prime of youth and at the zenith of her beauty, 
Constance was now independent. She was in the enjoyment 
of the wealth and rank her early habits of thought had deemed 
indispensable, and she now for the first time possessed the 
power of sharing them with whom she pleased. At this 
thought how naturally her heart flew back to Godolphin! 
And while she now gazed, although by stealth,, at his counte- 
nance, as he sat at a little distance from her, and in his turn 
watched for the tokens of past remembrance, she was deeply 
touched by the change (light as it seemed to others) which 
years had brought to him; and in recalling the emotion he 
had testified at meeting her, she suffered her heart to soften, 
while it reproached her in whispering, u Thou art the cause ! ” 
All the fire, the ardour of a character not then confirmed, 
which, when she last saw him spoke in his eye and mien, 
were gone forever. The irregular brilliancy of his conversa- 
tion, the earnestness of his air and gesture, were replaced by 
a calm and even and melancholy composure. His forehead 
was stamped with the lines of thought; and the hair, grown 
thinner towards the temples, no longer concealed by its luxu- 
riance the pale expanse of his brow. The air of delicate 
health which had at first interested her in his appearance 
still lingered, and gave its wonted and ineffable charm to his 
low voice, and the gentle expression of his eyes. By degrees, 
the conversation, at first partial and scattered, became more 
general. Constance and Godolphin were drawn into it. 

“It is impossible,” said Godolphin, “to compare life in a 
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southern climate with that which we lead in colder countries. 
There is an indolence, a laissea oiler, a philosophical insou- 
ciance, produced by living under these warm suns, and apart 
from the ambition of the objects of our own nation, which 
produce at last a state of mind that divides us forever from 
our countrymen. It is like living amidst perpetual music, — 
a different kind of life, a soft, lazy, voluptuous romance of 
feeling, that indisposes us to action, — almost to motion. So 
far from a sojourn in Italy being friendly to the growth of 
ambition, it nips and almost destroys the germ.” 

“In fact, it leaves us fit for nothing but love,” said Saville, 
— “ an occupation that levels us with the silliest part of our 
species.” 

“Fools cannot love,” said Lady Charlotte. 

“Pardon me, love and folly are synonymous in more lan- 
guages than the French,” answered Saville. 

“In truth,” said Godolphin, “the love which you both 
allude to is not worth disputing about.” 

“What love is?” asked Saville. 

“First love,” cried Lady Charlotte; “is it not, Mr. 
Godolphin?” 

Godolphin changed colour, and his eyes met those of Con- 
stance, She too sighed and looked down; Godolphin re- 
mained silent. 

“hTay, Mr. Godolphin, answer me,” said Lady Charlotte; 
“ I appeal to you! ” 

“First love, then,” said Godolphin, endeavouring to speak 
composedly, “ has this advantage over others, — it is usually 
disappointed, and regret forever keeps it alive.” 

The tone of his voice struck Constance to the heart. hTor 
did she speak again — -save with visible effort — during the 
rest of the evening. 
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CHAPTEB XXXVIII. 

Constance’s undiminished love fob godolphin. — heb RE- 
MORSE AND HER HOPE. — THE CAPITOL. — THE DIFFERENT 
THOUGHTS OF GODOLPHIN AND CONSTANCE AT THE VIEW. 
—-THE TENDER EXPRESSIONS OF CONSTANCE. 

All that Constance heard from others of Godolphin’s life 
since they parted increased her long-nursed interest in his 
fate. His desultory habits, his long absences from cities, 
which were understood to be passed in utter and obscure soli- 
tude (for the partner of the solitude and its exact spot were 
not known), she coupled with the quiet melancholy in his as- 
pect, with his half -reproachful glances towards herself, and 
with the emotions which he had given vent to in their con- 
versation. And of this objectless and unsatisfactory life she 
was led to consider herself the cause. With a bitter pang she 
recalled his early words, when he said, “ My future is in your 
hands ; ” and she contrasted his vivid energies, his cultivated 
mind, his high talents, with the life which had rendered them 
all so idle to others and unprofitable to himself. Few, very 
few, know how powerfully the sentiment that another’s hap- 
piness is at her control speaks to a woman’s heart. Accus- 
tomed to dependence herself, the feeling that another depends 
on her is the most soothing aliment to her pride. This makes 
a main cause of her love to her children; they would be in- 
comparably less dear to her if they were made independent 
of her cares. And years, which had brought the young coun- 
tess acquainted with the nothingness of the world, had soft- 
ened and deepened the sources of her affections, in proportion 
as they had checked those of her ambition. She could not, 
she did not, seek to disguise from herself that Godolphin yet 
loved her ; she anticipated the hour when he would avow that 
love, and when she might be permitted to atone for all of dis- 
appointment that her former rejection might have brought to 
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him. She felt, too, that it would be a noble as well as de- 
lightful task to awaken an intellect so brilliant to the natural 
objects of its display; to call forth into active life his teem- 
ing thought, and the rich eloquence with which he could con- 
vey it. Nor in this hope were her more selfish designs, her 
political schemings, and her desire of sway over those whom 
she loved to humble forgotten; but they made, however, — to 
be just, — a small part of her meditations. Her hopes were 
chiefly of a more generous order. “I refused thee,” she 
thought, “when I was poor and dependent; now that I have 
wealth and rank, how gladly will I yield them to thy 
bidding! ” 

But Godolphin, as if unconscious of this favourable bias of 
her inclinations, did not warm from his reserve. On the con- 
trary, his first abstraction and his first agitation had both sub- 
sided into a distant and cool self-possession. They met often, 
but he avoided all nearer or less general communication. She 
saw, however, that his eyes were constantly in search of her, 
and that a slight trembling in his voice when he addressed her 
belied the calmness of his manner. Sometimes, too, a word, 
or a touch from her, would awaken the ill-concealed emo- 
tions, — his lips seemed about to own the triumph of her and 
of the past; but, as if. by a violent effort, they were again 
sealed; and not unoften, evidently unwilling to trust his self- 
command, he would abruptly depart. In short, Constance 
perceived that a strange embarrassment, the causes of which 
she could not divine, hung about him, and that his conduct 
was regulated by some secret motive, which did not spring 
from the circumstances: that had occurred between them. For 
it was evident that he was not withheld by any resentment 
towards her from her former rejection; even his looks, his 
words, had betrayed that he had done more than forgive. 
Lady Charlotte Deerham had heard from Saville of their 
former attachment: she was a woman of the world, and 
thought it but common delicacy to give them all occasion to 
renew it. She always, therefore, took occasion to retire from 
the immediate vicinity of Constance whenever Godolphin 
approached, and, as if by accident, to leave them the op- 
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portunity to be sufficiently alone. This was a danger 
that Godolphin had, however, hitherto avoided. One day 
fate counteracted prudence, and a conference ensued which 
perplexed Constance and tried severely the resolution of 
Godolphin. 

They went together to the Capitol, from whose height 
is beheld perhaps the most imposing landscape in the 
world. It was a sight pre-eminently calculated to arouse 
and inspire the ambitious and working mind of the young 
countess. 

“Do }^ou think,” said she to Godolphin, who stood beside 
her, “that there lives any one who could behold these count- 
less monuments of eternal glory, and not sigh to recall the 
triteness, or rather bum to rise from the level, of our ordi- 
nary life? ” 

“3STay,” said Godolphin, “to you the view may be an in- 
spiration, to others a warning. The arch and the ruin you 
survey speak of change yet more eloquently than glory. Look 
on the spot where once was the temple of Hamulus : there 
stands the little church of an obscure saint. Just below you 
is the Tarpeian Hock: we cannot see it; it is hidden from us 
by a crowd of miserable houses. Along the ancient plain of 
the Campus Martius behold the numberless spires of a new 
religion, and the palaces of a modern race ! Amidst them you 
see the triumphal columns of Trajan and Marcus Antoninus ; 
but whose are the figures that crown their summits? Saint 
Peter’s and Saint Paul’s! And this awful wilderness of men’s 
labours, this scene and token of human revolutions, inspires 
you with a love of glory ; to me it proves its nothingness. An 
irresistible, a crushing sense of the littleness and brief life of 
our most ardent and sagacious achievements seems to me to 
float like a voice over the place ! ” 

“And are you still, then,” said Constance, with a half sigh, 
“ dead to all hut the enjoyment of the present moment? ” 

“ hTo,” replied Godolphin, in a low and trembling voice; “I 
am not dead to the regret of the past ! ” 

Constance blushed deeply ; but Godolphin, as if feeling he 
had committed himself too far, continued in a. hurried tone. 
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“Let us turn our eyes,” said he, “yonder among the olive 
groves. There — 

“ * Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife ’ — 
were the summer retreats of Rome’s brightest and most en- 
during spirits. There was the retirement of Horace and 
Maecenas; there Brutus forgot his harsher genius; and there 
the inscrutable and profound Augustus indulged in those 
graceful relaxations — those sacrifices to wit, and poetry, and 
wisdom — which have made us do so unwilling and reserved 
a justice to the crimes of his earlier and the hypocrisy of his 
later years. Here, again, is a reproach to your ambition, ” 
added Godolphin, smiling; “his ambition made Augustus 
odious; his occasional forgetfulness of ambition alone re- 
deems him.” 

“And what, then?” said Constance, “would you consider 
inactivity the happiest life for one sensible of talents higher 
than the common standard? ” 

“Nay, let those talents be devoted to the discovery of 
pleasures, not the search after labours; the higher our tal- 
ents, the keener our perceptions; the keener our perceptions, 
the more intense our capacities for pleasure : 1 — let pleasure, 
then, be our object. Let us find out what is best fitted to 
give our peculiar tastes gratification, and, having found out, 
steadily pursue it.” 

“Out on you! it is a selfish and ignoble system,” said Con- 
stance. “You smile; well, I may be unphilosophical, I do not 
deny it. But give me one hour of glory, rather than a life of 
luxurious indolence. Oh, would,” added Constance, kindling 
as she spoke, “that you, —you, Mr. Godolphin, — with an in- 
tellect so formed for high accomplishment, with all the weapons 
and energies of life at your command, — would that you could 
awaken to a more worthy estimate — pardon me — of the uses 
of exertion! Surety, surely, yon must be sensible of the calls 
that your country, that mankind, have at this epoch of the 
world, upon all, — all, especially, possessing your advantages 
and powers. Can we pierce one inch beyond the surface of 

1 I suppose Godolphin by the word “pleasure” rather signifies “hair 
piness.” 
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society, and not see that great events are hastening to their 
birth? Will you let those inferior to yourself hurry on be- 
fore you, and sit inactive while they win the reward? Will 
you have no share in the bright drama that is already pre- 
pared behind the dark curtain of fate, and which will have a 
world for its spectators? Ah, how rejoiced, how elated with 
myself I should feel, if I could win over one like you to the 
great cause of honourable exertion ! ” 

For one instant Godolphin’s eye sparkled, and his pale 
cheek burned; but the transient emotion faded away as he 
answered, — 

“Eight years ago, when she who spoke to me was Con-- 
stance Vernon, her wish might have moulded me according to 
her will. Now,” and he struggled with emotion, and turned 
away his face,— “ now it is too late! ” 

Constance was smitten to the heart. She laid her hand 
gently on his arm, and said, in a sweet and soothing tone, 
“No, Percy, not too late! ” 

At that instant, and before Godolphin could reply, they 
were joined by Saville and Lady Charlotte Deerham. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

LUCILLA’s LETTER. — THE EFFECT IT PRODUCES ON 
GODOLPHIN. 

The short conversation recorded in the last chapter could 
not but show to Godolphin the dangerous ground on which 
his fidelity to Lucilla rested. Never before — no, not in the 
young time of their first passion — had Constance seemed to 
him so lovely or so worthy of love. Her manners now were 
so much more soft and unreserved than they had necessarily 
been at a period when Constance had resolved not to listen to 
his addresses or her own heart, that the only part of her 
character that had ever repulsed his pride or offended his 
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tastes seemed vanished forever. A more subdued and gentle 
spirit had descended on her surpassing beauty, and the change 
was of an order that Percy Godolphin could especially appre- 
ciate. And the world, for which he owned reluctantly that 
she yet lived too much, had, nevertheless, seemed rather to 
enlarge and animate the natural nobleness of her mind, than 
to fritter it down to the standard of its common votaries. 
When she spoke he delighted in, even while he dissented 
from, the high and bold views which she conceived. He 
loved her indignation of all that was mean and low, her pas- 
sion for all that was daring and exalted. Never was he east 
down from the height of the imaginative part of his love by 
hearing from her lips one petty passion or one sordid desire ; 
much about her was erroneous, but all was lofty and generous, 
even in error. And the years that had divided them had only 
taught him to feel more deeply how rare was the order of her 
character, and how impossible it was ever to behold her like. 
All the sentiments, faculties, emotions, which, in his affec- 
tion for Lucilla had remained dormant, were excited into full 
play the moment he was in the presence of Constance. She 
engrossed no petty portion, she demanded and obtained the 
whole empire, of his soul. And against this empire he had 
now to contend ! Torn as he was by a thousand conflicting 
emotions, a letter from Lucilla was suddenly put into his 
hands; its contents were as follows: — 

LUCILLA’S LETTER. 

“ Thy last letter, my love, was so short and hurried, that it has no! 
cost me my usual pains to learn it by heart; nor (shall I tell the truth? j 
have I been so eager as I once was to commit all thy words to my mem- 
ory. Why, I know not, and will guess not, but there is something in 
thy letters since we parted that chills me ; they throw back my heart 
upon, itself. I tear open the seal with so much eagerness, — • thou 
wouldst smile if thou eouldst see me, — and when I discover how few 
are the words upon which I am to live for many days, I feel sick and 
disappointed, and lay down the letter. Then T chide myself and sny, 

‘ At least these few words will be kind ! ’ — • and I spell them one by one, 
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am blinded by my tears ; my love for thee, so bounding and full of life, 
seems frozen and arrested at every line. And then I lie down for very 
weariness, and wish to die. O God, if the time has come -which I have 
always dreaded, — if thou shouldst no longer love me ! And how rea- 
sonable this fear is ! For what am I to thee ? How often dost thou 
complain that I can understand thee not, bow often dost thou imply that 
there is much of thy nature which I am incapable —unworthy — to 
learn! If this be so, how natural is it to dread that thou wilt find 
others whom thou wilt fancy more congenial to thee, and that absence 
will only remind thee more of my imperfections ! 

“ And yet I think that I have read thee to the letter; I think that my 
love, which is always following thee, always watching thee, always con- 
jecturing thy wishes, must have penetrated into every secret of thy 
heart : only I want words to express what I feel, and thou layest the 
blame upon the want of feeling ! I know how untutored, how ignorant, 
I must seem to thee; and sometimes — and lately very often — I re- 
proach myself that I have not more diligently sought to make myself a 
worthier companion to thee. I think if I had the same means as others, 
I should acquire the same facility of expressing my thoughts; and my 
thoughts thou couldst never blame, for I know that they are full of a 
love to thee which — no, not the wisest — the most brilliant, whom thou 
mayest see could equal even in imagination. But I have sought to mend 
this deficiency since we parted ; and I have looked into all the hooks 
thou hast loved to read, and I fancy that I have imbibed now the same 
ideas which pleased thee, and in which once thou imaginedst I could not 
sympathize. Yet how mistaken thou hast been ! I see, by marks thou 
hast placed on the page, the sentiments that more especially charm 
thee ; and I know that I have felt them much, oh ! how much more 
deeply and vividly than they are there expressed, — only they seem to 
me to have no language ; methinks that I have learned the language 
now. And I have taught myself songs that thou wilt love to hear when 
thou returnest home to me; and I have practised music, and I think — 
nay, I am sure — that time will not pass so heavily with thee as when 
thou wast last here. 

“And when shall I see thee again ? — forgive me if I press thee to 
return. Thou hast stayed away longer than thou hast been wont ; but 
that I would not heed ; it is not the number of days, but the sensations 
with which I have counted them, that make me pine for thy beloved 
voice, and long once more to behold thee. Never before did I so feel 
thy absence, never before was I so utterly wretched. A secret voice 
whispers me that we are parted forever. I cannot withstand the omens 
of my own heart. When my poor father lived, I did not, child as I was, 
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partake of those sentiments with which he was wont to say the stars 
inspired ns. I could not see in them the boders of fear and the preach- 
ers of sad tidings; they seemed to me only full of serenity and tenderness 
and the promise of enduring love f And ever when I looked on them, I 
thought of thee ; and thy image to me then, as thou knowest it was from 
childhood, was bright with unimaginable but never melancholy spells. 
But now, although I love thee so far more powerfully, I cannot divest 
the thoughts of thee from a certain sadness; and so the stars, which are 
like thee, which are full of thee, have a sadness also ! And this, the 
bed, where every morning I stretch my arms for thee, and find thee not, 
and have yet to live through the day, and on which I now write this let- 
ter to thee — for I, who used to rise with the sun, am now too dispirited 
not to endeavour to cheat the weary day — X have made them place 
nearer to the window ; and I look out upon the still skies every night, 
and have made a friend of every star I see. I question it of thyself, and 
wonder, when thou lookest at it, if thou hast any thought of me. I love 
to look upon the heavens much more than upon the earth ; for the trees 
and the waters and the hills around, thou eanst not behold, but the same 
heaven which I survey is above thee also ; and this, our common com- 
panion, seems in some measure to unite us. And I have thought over 
my father’s lore, and have tried to learn it; nay, thou mayest smile, hut 
it is thy absence that has taught me superstition, 

“But tell me, dearest, kindest, tell me when— oh, when wilt thou 
return? Return only this once — if but for a day — • and I will never 
persecute thee again. Truant as thou art, thou shalt have full liberty 
for life. But I cannot tell thee how sad and heavy I am grown, and 
every hour knocks at my heart like a knell 1 Come back to thy poor 
Lucilla — if only to see what joy is ! Come — I know thou wilt ! But 
should anything I do not foresee detain thee, fix at least the day — nay, 
if possible, the hour — when we shall meet, and let the letter which con-* 
veys such happy tidings be long and kind and full of thee, as thy letters 
once were. I know I weary thee, but I cannot help it. I am weak and 
dejected and cast down, and have only heart enough to pray for thy 
return.” 

“You have conquered! you have conquered, Lncilla! ” said 
G-odolphin, as he kissed this wild and reproachful letter, and 
thrust it into his bosom; “and I — I will he wretched rather 
than you shall be so ! ” 

His heart rebuked him even for that last sentence. This 
pure and devoted attachment — • was it indeed an unhappiness 
to obtain, and a sacrifice to return! Stung by his thoughts, 
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and impatient of rest, he hurried into the air; he traversed 
the city; he passed St. Sebastian’s Gate, gained the Appia 
Via, and saw, lone and sombre, as of old, the house of the 
departed Volktman. He had half unconsciously sought that 
direction, in order to strengthen his purpose, and sustain his 
conscience in its right path. He now hurried onwards, and 
stopped not till he stood in that lovely and haunted spot — 
the valley of Egeria — in which he had met Lueilla on the 
day that he first learned her love. There was a gloom over 
the scene now, for the day was dark and clouded: the birds 
were silent; a heavy oppression seemed to brood upon the 
air. He entered that grotto which is the witness of the most 
beautiful love-story chronicled even in the soft South. He 
recalled the passionate and burning emotions which, the last 
time he had been within that cell, he had felt for Lueilla, 
and had construed erroneously into real love. As he looked 
around, how different an aspect the spot wore! Then, those 
walls, that spring, even that mutilated statue, had seemed to 
him the encouragers of the soft sensations he had indulged. 
Now, they appeared to reprove the very weakness which hal- 
lowed themselves; the associations spoke to him in another 
tone. The broken statue of the river god, the desert silence 
in which the water of the sweet fountain keeps its melancholy 
course, the profound and chilling solitude of the spot,— all 
seemed eloquent, not of love, but the broken hope and the 
dreary loneliness that succeed it! r The gentle plant (the 
capillaire) that overhangs the sides of the grotto, and nour- 
ishes itself on the dews of the fountain, seemed an emblem of 
love itself after disappointment, — the love that might hence- 
forth be Lucilla’s, — drooping in silence on the spot once con- 
secrated to rapture, and feeding itself with tears. There was 
something mocking to human passion in the very antiquity of 
the spot; four -and- twenty centuries had passed away since 
the origin of the tale that made it holy — and that tale, too, 
was fable ! What, in this vast accumulation of the sands of 
time, was a solitary atom! What, among the millions, the 
myriads, that around that desolate spot had loved and forgot- 
ten love, was the brief passion of one mortal, withering as it 
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sprung! Thus differently moralizes the heart, according to 
the passion which bestows on it the text. 

Before he regained his home, Godolphin’s resolve was 
taken. The next day he had promised Constance to attend 
her to Tivoli; he resolved then to take leave of her, and on 
the following day to return to Lucilla. He remembered, 
with bitter reproach, that he had not written to her for a 
length of time treble the accustomed interval between his 
letters; and felt that, while at the moment she had written 
the lines he had now pressed to his bosom, she was expecting, 
with unutterable fondness and anxiety, to receive his luke- 
warm assurances of continued love, the letter he was about to 
write in answer to hers was the first one that would greet her 
eyes. But he resolved that in that letter, at least, she should 
not be disappointed. He wrote at length, and with all the 
outpourings of a tenderness reawakened by remorse. He in- 
formed her of his immediate return, and even forced himself 
to dwell upon it with kindly hypocrisy of transport. For the 
first time for several weeks, he felt satisfied with himself as 
he sealed his letter. It is doubtful whether that letter 
Lucilla ever received. 


CHAPTER XL. 

TIVOLI. — THE SIREN’S CAVE. -—THE CONFESSION. 

Along the deathly Campagna, a weary and desolate length 
of way, through a mean and squalid row of houses, you thread 
your course ; and behold — • Tivoli bursts upon you ! 

“Look! look! ” cried Constance, with enthusiasm, as she 
pointed to the rushing torrent that, through matted trees and 
cragged precipices, thundered on. 

Astonished at the silence of Codolphin, whom scenery was 
usually so wont to kindle and inspire, she turned hastily 
round, and her whole tide of feeling was revulsed by the 
absorbed but intense dejection written on his countenance. 
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“Why,” said she, after a short pause, and affecting a play- 
ful smile, “why, how provoking is this! In general, not a 
common patch of green with an old tree in the centre, not a 
common rivulet with a willow hanging over it, escapes you. 
You insist upon our sharing your raptures, you dilate on the 
picturesque, you rise into eloquence; nay, you persuade us 
into your enthusiasm, or you quarrel with us for our coldness ; 
and now, with this divinest of earthly scenes around us, — 
when even Lady Charlotte is excited, and Mr. Saville forgets 
himself, you are stricken into silence and apathy ! The rea- 
son — if it be not too abstruse? ” 

“ It is here ! ” said Godolpkin, mournfully, and pressing his 
hand to his heart. 

Constance turned aside; she indulged herself with the hope 
that he alluded to former scenes, and despaired of the future 
from their remembrance. She connected his melancholy with, 
herself, and knew that, when referred to her, she could dispel 
it. Inspired by this idea, and exhilarated by the beauty of 
the morning, and the wonderful magnificence of nature, she 
indulged her spirits to overflowing. And as her brilliant 
mind lighted up every subject it touched, now glowing over 
description, now flashing into remark, Godolphin at one time 
forgot, and at another more keenly felt, the magnitude of the 
sacrifice he was about to make. But every one knows that 
feeling which, when we are unhappy, illumines (if I may so 
speak) our outward seeming from the fierceness of our inward 
despair, — that recklessness which is the intoxication of our 
grief. 

By degrees Godolphin broke from his reserve. He seemed 
to catch the enthusiasm of Constance; he echoed back, he led. 
into new and more dazzling directions, the delighted remarks 
of his beautiful companion. His mind, if not profoundly 
learned, at least irregularly rich, in the treasures of old 
times, called up a spirit from every object. The waterfall, 
the ruin, the hollow cave, the steep bank crested with the 
olive, the airy temple, the dark pomp of the cypress grove, 
and the roar of the headlong Anio, — all he touched with the 
magic of the past, clad with the glories, of history and of 
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legend, and decked ever and anon with the flowers of the eter- 
nal Poesy that yet walks, mourning for her children, amongst 
the vines and waterfalls of the ancient Tibur. And Con- 
stance, as she listened to him, entranced, until she herself un- 
consciously grew silent, indulged without reserve in that, the 
proudest luxury of love,— pride in the beloved object. Never 
had the rare and various genius of Godolphin appeared so 
worthy of admiration. When his voice ceased, it seemed to 
Constance like a sudden blank in the creation. 

Godolphin and the young countess were several paces before 
the little party, and they now took their way towards the 
Siren’s Gave. The path that leads to that singular spot is 
humid with an eternal spray ; and it is so abrupt and slip- 
pery, that in order to preserve your footing, you must cling 
to the bushes that vegetate around the sides of the precipice. 

“ Let us dispense with our guide, ” said Godolphin. “I know 
every part of the way, and I am sure you share with me in 
dislike to these hackneyed indicators and sign-posts for ad- 
miration. Let us leave him to Lady Charlotte and Saville, 
and suffer me to be your guide to the cavern.” Constance 
readily enough assented, and they proceeded. Saville, by no 
means liking the difficult and perilous path which was to lead 
only to a very cold place, soon halted, and suggested to Lady 
Charlotte the propriety of doing the same. Lady Charlotte 
much preferred the wit of her companion’s conversation to 
the picturesque. “Besides,” as she said, “she had seen the 
cave before.” Accordingly, they both waited for the return 
of the more adventurous countess and her guide. 

Unconscious of the defalcation of her friends, and not — 
from the attention that every step required — once looking 
behind, Constance continued. And now, how delightful to 
her seemed that rugged way, as, with every moment, Godol- 
phin’s care, Godolphin’s hand, became necessary ; and he, in- 
spired, inflamed by her company, by her touch, by the softness 
of her manner, and the devotion of her attention — no, no! 
not yet was Lueilla forgotten! 

And now they stood within the Siren’s Cave. From this 
spot alone you can view that terrible descent of waters which 
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rushes to earth like the coming of a god! The rocks dripped 
around them, the torrent dashed at their very feet. Down, 
down, in thunder, forever and forever, dashed the might of 
the maddening element; above, all wrath; below, all black- 
ness; there, the cataract; here, the abyss. Not a moment’s 
pause to the fury, not a moment’s silence to the roar ; forward 
to the last glimpse of the sun,- — the curse of labour, and the 
soul of unutterable strength, shall be upon those waters ! The 
demon, tormented to an eternity, filling his dread dwelling- 
place with the unresting and unearthly voice of his rage and 
despair, is the only type meet for the spirit of the cataract. 

And there — - amidst this awful and tremendous eternity of 
strife and power — stood two beings whose momentary exist- 
ence was filled with the master-passion of humanity. And 
that passion was yet audible there : the nature without could 
not subdue that within. Even amidst the icy showers of 
spray that fell around, and would have frozen the veins of 
others, Godolphin felt the burning at his heart. Constance 
was indeed utterly lost in a whirl and chaos of awe and ad- 
miration, which deprived her of all words. But it was the 
nature of her wayward lover to be aroused only to the thor- 
ough knowledge of his powers and passions among the more 
unfrequent and fierce excitements of life. A wild emotion 
now urged him on; something of that turbulent exaggeration 
of mind which gave rise to a memorable and disputed say- 
ing, — “If thou stoodest on a precipice with thy mistress, 
hast thou ever felt the desire to plunge with her into the 
abyss? If so, thou hast loved! ” No doubt the sentiment is 
exaggerated, but there are times when love is exaggerated 
too. And now Constance, without knowing it, had clung 
closer and closer to Godolphin. His hand at first, now his 
arm, supported her; and at length, by an irresistible and 
maddening impulse, he clasped her to his breast, and whis- 
pered in a voice which was heard by her even amidst the 
thunder of the giant waters, “Here, here, my early, my only 
love, I feel, in spite of myself, that X never utterly, fully, 
adored you until now! ” 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

LUCILLA. — THE SOLITUDE. — THE SPELL. — THE DREAM AND 
THE RESOLVE. 

While the above events, so fatal to Lueilla, were in pro- 
gress at Rome, she was holding an unquiet commune with her 
own passionate and restless heart, by the borders of the lake, 
whose silver quiet mocked the mind it had, in happier mo- 
ments, reflected. She had now dragged on the weary load of 
time throughout the wintet; and the early and soft spring 
was already abroad, smoothing the face of the waters, and 
calling life into the boughs. Hitherto this time of the year 
had possessed a mysterious and earnest attraction for Lueilla, 
— now all its voices were mute. The letters that Godolphin 
had written to her were so few and so restrained, in compari- 
son with those which she had received in the former periods of 
absence, that — ever alive as she was to impulse, and unregu- 
lated by settled principles of hope — her only relief to a 
tearful and spiritless dejection was in paroxysms of doubt, 
jealousy, and despair. 

It is the most common thing in the world, that, when we 
have once wronged a person, we go on in the wrong, from a 
certain soreness with which conscience links the associations 
of the injured party. And thus, Godolphin, straggling with 
the return to his early and never-forgotten love, felt an un- 
willingness that he could seldom successfully combat in play- 
ing the hypocrite to Lueilla. His very remorse made him 
unkind; the feeling that he ought to write often, made him 
write seldom : and conscious that he ought to return her ex- 
pressions of eager devotion, he returned them with involuntary 
awkwardness and reserve. All this is very natural, and very 
evident to us ; biit a thousand mysteries were more acceptable 
to, more sought for and more clung to, by Lueilla than a con- 
jecture at the truth. 
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Mean-while she fed more and more eagerly on those Tain re- 
searches which yet beguiled her time, and flattered her imagi- 
nation, In a science so false and so unprofitable, it mattered, 
happily, little whether or not the poor disciple laboured with 
success; but I need scarcely tell to any who have had the curi- 
osity to look over the entangled schemes and quaint figures of 
the art, how slender was the advancement of the daughter in 
the learning of the sire. Still it was a comfort and a soothing 
even to look upon the placid heaven, and form a conjecture as 
to the language of its stars. And, above all, while she ques- 
tioned the future, she thought only of her lover. But day 
after day passed,— no letter, or worse than none; and at 
length Lucilla became utterly impatient of all rest : a nervous 
fever possessed her; the extreme solitude of the place filled 
her with that ineffable sensation of irritability which some- 
times preludes the madness that has been produced in crimi- 
nals by solitary confinement. 

On the day that she wrote that letter to Godolphin which I 
have transcribed, this painful tension of the nerves was more 
than hitherto acute. She longed to fly somewhere; nay, oiice 
or twice, she remembered that Rome was easily gained, that 
she might be there as expeditiously as her letter. Although 
in that letter only we have signified that Lucilla had expressed 
her wish for Godolphin’s return, yet in all her later letters she 
had (perhaps more timidly) urged that desire. But they had 
not taken the same hold on Godolphin; nor, while he was 
playing with his danger, had they produced the same ener- 
getic resolution. Lucilla could not, however, hope with much 
reason that the success of her present letter would he greater 
than that of her former ones; and, at all events, she did not 
anticipate an immediate compliance with her prayers. She 
looked forward to some excuses, and to some delay. We can- 
not, therefore, wonder that she felt a growing desire to follow 
her own epistle to Rome; and although she had been pre- 
vented before, and still drew back from absolutely favouring 
and enforcing tbe idea, by the fear of Godolphin’ s displeas- 
ure, yet she trusted enough to his gentleness of character to 
feel sure that the displeasure could scarcely be lasting. Still 
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the step was bold, and Lueilla loved devotedly enough to be 
timid; and besides, her inexperience made her look upon the 
journey as a far more formidable expedition than it really was. 

Debating the notion in her mind, she sought her usual re- 
treat, and turned listlessly over the books which she had so 
lately loved to study. At length, in moving one she had not 
looked into before, a paper fell to the ground; she picked it 
up ; it was the paper containing that figure, which it will be 
remembered, the astrologer had shown to his daughter, as a 
charm to produce dreams prophetic of any circumstance or 
person concerning whom the believer might be anxious to 
learn aught. As she saw the image, which, the reader will 
recollect, was of a remarkable design, the whole of her con- 
versation with Volktman on the subject rushed into her mind, 
and she resolved that very night to prove the efficacy of the 
charm on which he had so confidently insisted. Fraught with 
the chimerical delusion, she now longed for the hours to pass, 
and the night to come. She looked again and again at the 
singular image and the portentous figures wrought upon the 
charm; the very strangeness of the characters inspired her, 
as was natural, with a belief in their efficacy; and she felt a 
thrill, an awe, creep over her blood, as the shadows of eve, 
deepening over the far mountains, brought on the time of 
trial. At length it was night, and Lueilla sought her 
chamber. 

The hour was exceedingly serene, and the stars shone 
through the casement with a lustre that to her seemed omi- 
nous. With bare feet, and only in her night-robe, she stole 
tremblingly across the threshold. She paused for a moment 
at the window, and looked out on the deep and quiet night; 
a,nd as she so stood, it was a picture that, had I been a 
painter, I would have devoted a youth to accomplish. Half 
in light, half in shadow, her undress gave the outline, and 
somewhat more, of a throat and breast whose roundness, 
shape, and hue never were surpassed. Her arms were lightly 
crossed above her bosom; and her long rich hair seeming 
darker by that light, fell profusely, yet not dishevelled, 
around her neck, parting from her brow. Her attitude at 
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that moment was quite still, as if in worship, — and perhaps 
it was; her face was inclined slightly upward, looking to the 
heavens and towards Rome. But that face — there was the 
picture! It was so young, so infantine, so modest; and yet 
the youth and the timidity were elevated and refined by the 
earnest doubt, the preternatural terror, the unearthly hope, 
which dwelt upon her forehead, her parted lip, and her wist- 
ful and kindled eye. There was a sublimity in her loneliness 
and her years, and in the fond and vain superstition, which 
was but a spirit called from the deeps of an unfathomable and 
mighty love. And afar was heard the breaking of the lake 
upon the shore — no other sound! And now, among the un- 
waving pines, there was a silver shimmer as the moon rose 
into her empire, and deepened at once, along the universal 
scene, the loveliness and the awe. 

Lucilla turned from the window, and kneeling down wrote 
with a trembling hand upon the figure one word, — the name 
of Godolphin. She then placed it under her pillow, and the 
spell was concluded. The astrologer had told her of the ne- 
cessary co-operation which the mind must afford to the charm; 
but it will easily be believed that Lucilla required no injunc- 
tion to let her imagination dwell upon the vision she expected 
to invoke. And it would have been almost strange, if, so in- 
tently and earnestly brooding as she had done over the image 
of Godolphin, that image had not, without recurring to any 
cabalistical spells, been present to her dreams. 

She thought that it was broad noonday, and that she was 
sitting alone in the house she then inhabited, and weeping 
bitterly. Of a sudden the voice of Godolphin called to her ; 
she ran eagerly forth, but no sooner had she passed the thresh- 
old than the scene so familiar to her vanished, and she was 
alone in an immense and pathless wilderness; there was no 
tree and no water in this desert; all Was arid, solitary, and 
inanimate. But what seemed most strange to her was, that 
in the heavens, although they were clear and bright, there 
was neither sun nor stars; the light seemed settled and stag- 
nant, —there was in it no life. 

And she thought that she continued to move involuntarily 
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along the waste; and that, ever and anon, she yearned and 
strove to rest, but her limbs did not obey her will, and a 
power she could not control urged her onward. 

And now there was no longer an utter dumbness and death 
over the scene. Forth from the sands, as from the bowels 
of the reluctant earth, there crept, one by one, loathly and 
reptile shapes; obscene sounds rang in her ears, — now in a 
hideous mockery, now in a yet more sickening solicitation. 
Shapes of terror thickened and crowded round her. She was 
roused by dread into action; she hurried faster and faster; 
she strove to escape; and ever as she fled, the sounds grew 
louder, and the persecuting shapes more ghastly, — abomina- 
tions which her pure mind shuddered to behold presented 
themselves at every turn: there was no spot for refuge, no 
cave for concealment. Wearied and despairing, she stopped 
short; hut then the shapes and sounds seemed gradually to 
lose their terror; her eye and ear became familiar to them; 
and what at first seemed foes grew into companions. 

And now, again, the wilderness was gone; she stood in a 
strange spot, and opposite, and gazing upon her with intent 
and mournful eyes, stood Godolphin. But he seemed much 
older than he was, and the traces of care were ploughed deeply 
on his countenance; and above them both hung a motionless 
and livid cloud; and from the cloud a gigantic hand was 
stretched forth, pointing with a shadowy and unmoving figure 
towards a quarter of the earth which was enveloped in a thick 
gloom. "While she sought with straining eyes to penetrate 
the darkness of the spot thus fearfully marked out, she thought 
Godolphin vanished, and all was suddenly and utternight,— 
night, but not stillness ; for there was a roar as of many winds, 
and a dashing of angry waters, that seemed close beneath; 
and she heard the trees groan and bend, and felt the icy and 
rushing air : the tempests were abroad. But amidst the min- 
gling of the mighty sounds, she heard distinctly the ringing 
of a horse’s hoofs ; and presently a wild cry, in which she 
recognized the voice of Godolphin, rang forth, adding to the 
wrath of nature the yet more appalling witness of a human 
despair. The cry was followed by the louder dashing of the 
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waves, and. the fiercer turmoil of the winds ; and tlien her an- 
guish and horror freeing her from the Prison of Sleep, she woke. 

It was nearly day, but the serenity of the late night had 
gone ; the rain fell in torrents, and the house shook beneath 
the fury of a violent storm. This change in the mood of 
nature had probably influenced the latter part of her dream. 
But Lucilla thought of no natural solution to the dreadful 
vision she had undergone. Her superstition was confirmed 
and ratified by the intense impression wrought upon her mind 
by the dream. A thousand unutterable fears — fears for 
Godolphin, rather than herself, — or if for herself, only in 
connection with him — bore irresistible despotism over her 
thoughts. She could not endure to wait, to linger any longer 
in the dark and agitated suspense she herself had created} 
the idea she before had nursed now became resolve; she de- 
termined forthwith to set out for Rome, — to see Godolphin. 
She rose, woke her attendant, and that very day she put her 
resolution into effect. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

JOY AND DESPAIR. 

It was approaching towards the evening as Lucilla paused 
for a few seconds at the door which led to Godolphin 5 s apart- 
ments. At length she summoned courage. The servant who 
admitted her was Godolphin’s favourite domestic; and he 
was amazed, hut overjoyed, to see her; for Lucilla was the 
idol of all who knew her, — save of him, whose love only she 
cared and lived for. 

His master, he said, was gone out for a short time, but the 
' next day they were to have returned home. Lucilla coloured 

with vivid delight to hear that her letter had produced an 
effect she had not hoped so expeditiously to accomplish. She 
passed on into Godolphin 5 s apartment. The room bore evi- 
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dent signs of approaching departure; the trunks lay half- 
packed on the floor; there was all that importance of confu- 
sion around which makes to the amateur traveller a luxury 
out of discomfort. Lucilla sat down and waited, anxious and 
trembling, for her lover. Her woman, who had accompanied 
her, thinking of more terrestrial concerns than love, left her, 
at her desire. She could not rest long; she walked, agitating 
and expecting, to and fro the long and half -furnished chamber 
which characterizes the Italian palace. At length, her eye 
fell on an open letter on a writing-table at one corner of the 
room. She glanced over it mechanically, — certain words 
suddenly arrested her attention. Were those words — words 
of passion — addressed to her? If not, 0 Heaven! to whom? 
She obeyed, as she ever did, the impulse of the moment, and 
read what follows : — 

“ Constance, — As I write that word how many remembrances rush 
upon me 1 for how many years has that name been a talisman to my 
heart, waking its emotions at will ! You are the first woman I ever 
really loved ; you rejected me, yet I could not disdain you. You became 
another’s, — but my love could not desert you. Your hand wrote the 
history of my life after the period when we met; my habits, my thoughts, 
— you influenced and coloured them all ! And now, Constance, you are 
free ; and I love you more fervently than ever ! And you — yes, you 
would not reject me now ; you have grown wiser, and learned the value 
of a heart. And yet the same Fate that divided us hitherto will divide 
us now ; all obstacles but one are passed away, — of that one you shall 
hear and judge. 

“ When we parted, Constance, years ago, I did not submit tamely to 
the burning remembrance you bequeathed me ; I sought to dissipate 
your image, and by wooing others to forget yourself. Need I say that 
to know another was only to remember you the more ? But among the 
other and far less worthy objects of my pursuit was one whom, had I not 
seen you first, I might have loved as ardently as I do you ; and in the 
first flush of emotion, and the heat of sudden events, I imagined that I 
did so love her. She was an orphan, a child in years and in the world ; 
and I was all to her, — I am all to her. She is not mine by the ties of 
the Church; but I have pledged a faith to her equally sacred and as 
strong. Shall I break that faith ; shall I betray that trust ; shall I crush 
a heart that has always been mine, — mine more tenderly than yours, 
rich in a thousand gifts and resources, ever was or ever can be ? Shah 
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I, sworn to protect her, — I, who have already robbed her of fame ana 
friends, rob her now of father, brother, lover, husband, the world itself, 
— for I am all to her ? Never ! never 1 I shall be wretched through- 
out life: I shall know that you are free — that you — oh, Constance! 
you might be mine ! — but she shall never dream what she has cost me 1 
I have been too cold, too ungrateful to her already, — I will make her 
amends. My heart may break in the effort, but it, shall reward her. 
You, Constance, in the pride of your lofty station, your strengthened 
mind, your regulated virtue (fenced in by the hundred barriers of cus- 
tom), you cannot, perhaps, conceive bow pure and devoted the soul of 
this poor girl is! She is not one whom I could heap riches upon and* 
leave ; my love is all the riches she knows. Earth has not a consolation 
or a recompense for the loss of my affection ; and even heaven itself 
she has never learned to think of, except as a place in which we shall be 
united forever. As I write this I know that she is sitting afar off and 
alone, and thinking only of one whose whole soul, fated and accursed as 
he is, is maddened by the love of another. My letters, her only com- 
fort, have been cold and few of late ; I know how they have wrung her 
heart. I picture to myself her solitude, her sadness, her unfriended 
youth, her ardent mind, which, not enriched by culture, clings, feeds, 
lives only on one idea. Before you receive this, I shall be on the road 
to her. Never again will I risk the temptation I have undergone. I 
am not a vain man ; I do not deceive myself ; I do not imagine, I do not 
insult you by believing, that you will long or bitterly feel my loss. 
I have loved you far better than you have loved me, and you have un- 
counted channels for your bright hopes and your various ambition. 
You love the world, and the world is at your feet ! And in remember- 
ing me now, you may think you have cause for indignation. Why, with 
the knowledge of a tie that forbade me to hope for you, why did I linger 
round you; why did I give vent to any word, or license to any look, 
that told you I loved you still ? Why, above all, on that fated yester- 
day, when we stood alone surrounded by the waters, — why did I 
dare forget, myself ; why clasp you to my breast ; why utter the assu- 
rance of that love which was a mockery, if I were not about solemnly 
to record it? 

“ This you will ask ; and if you are not satisfied with the answer, your 
pride will clothe my memory with resentment. Be it so, yet hear me. 
Constance, when, in my first youth, at the time when the wax was yet 
soft, and the tree might yet be bent; when I laid my heart and my 
future lot at your feet ; when you, at the dictates of a worldly and cold 
ambition (disguise the name as you will, the reality is the same), threw 
me back on the solitary desert of life ; when you rejected, forsook me, 
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— do you think that, although I loved you still, there was no anger min- 
gled with the love? We met again : but what years of wasted existence, 
of dimmed hope, of deadened emotion, had passed over me since then ! 
And who had thus marked them? — You! Do you wonder, then, that, 
something of human pride asked for human vengeance? Yes ! I pined 
for some triumph in my turn ; I longed to try whether I was yet for- 
gotten, — whether the heart which stung me had been stung also in 
the wound that it inflicted. Was not this natural ? Ask yourself, and 
blame me if you can. But by degrees, as I gazed upon a beauty, and 
listened to a voice, softer in their character than of old, as I felt that 
you would not deny me retribution, this selfish desire for revenge died 
away, and, by degrees, all emotions were merged in one, — uncon- 
quered, unconquerable love. And can you blame me, if then — traitor 
to myself as to you — I lingered on the spot ; if I had many struggles 
to endure before I could resolve on the sacrifice I now make ? Alas ! 
it has cost me much to be just. Can you blame me if at all times I 
could not control my words and looks ? .Nay, even in our last meeting, 
when I was maddened by the thought that we were about to pari, for- 
ever; when we stood alone ; when no eye was near ; when you clung 
to me in a delicious timidity ; when your breath was on my cheek ; 
when the heaving of your heart was heard by mine ; when my hand 
touched that which could give me all the world in itself ; when my arm 
eneircled that glorious and divine shape — 0 Heaven! can you blame 
me, can you wonder if I was transported beyond myself ; if conscience, 
reason, all were forgotten, and I thought -— felt — lived — but for the 
moment and for you? No, you will feel for (he weakness of nature ; 
you will not judge me harshly. 

“And why should you rob me of the remembrance of that brief 
moment, that wild embrace ? How often shall I recall it ! How often 
when the light step of her to whom I return glides around me, shall I 
cheat myself, and think it yours ; when I feel her breath at night, shall 
I not start and dream it comes from your lips? And in returning her 
unconscious caress, let me fancy it is you whispers me the assurances of 
unutterable love! Forgive me, Constance, my yet adored Constance, 
whom I shall never see more, for these wild words, this momentary 
weakness. Farewell! Whatever becomes of me, may God give you 
all His blessings ! 

“ One word more — no, I will not close this letter yet,! Yon remem- 
ber that you once gave me a flower — years ago. I have preserved its 
leaves to this day ; but, I will give no indulgence, to a folly that will now 
wrong you, and be unworthy of myself. I will send you back those 
leaves ; let them plead for me, as the memories of former days. I must 
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break off now, for I can literally write no more. I must go forth and 
recover my self-command. And oh! may she whom I seek to-morrow, 
whose unsuspecting heart admonished by temptation I will watch over, 
guide, and shield, far, far more zealously than I have yet done, never 
know what it has cost me not to abandon and betray her ! 5> 

And Lueilla read over every word of this letter! How 
wholly impossible it is for language to express the agony, the 
hopeless, irremediable despair that deepened within her as 
she proceeded to the end! Everything that life had, or could 
ever have had for her, of common peace or joy, was blasted 
forever! As she came to the last word, she bowed her head 
in silence over the writing, and felt as if some mighty rock 
had fallen upon her heart and crushed it to dust. Had the 
letter breathed but one unkind, one slighting expression of 
her, it would have been some comfort, some rallying point, 
however forlorn and wretched; hut this cruel tenderness, this 
bitter generosity ! 

And before she had read that letter, how joyously, how 
breathlessly she had anticipated rushing to her lover’s breast! 
It seems incredible that the space of a few minutes should 
suffice to blight a whole existence, — blacken, without a ray of 
hope, an entire future! 

She was aroused by the sound of steps, though in another 
apartment; she would not now have met Godolphin for 
worlds; the thought of his return alone gave her the power 
of motion. She thrust the fatal letter into her bosom; and 
then, in characters surprisingly distinct and clear, she wrote 
her name, and placed that writing in the stead of the epistle 
she took away. She judged rightly that that single name 
would suffice to say all she could not then say. Having done 
this, she rose, left the room, and stole softly and nnperceived 
into the open street. 

Unconscious and careless whither she went, she hurried 
on, her eyes bent on the ground, and concealing her form and 
face with her long mantle. The streets at Rome are not 
thronged as with us; nor does there exist, in a city conse- 
crated by so many sublime objects, that restless and vulgar 
curiosity which torments the English public. Each lives in 
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himself, not in his neighbour. The moral air of Borne is 
Indifference. 

Lucilla, therefore, hurried along unmolested and unob- 
served, until at length her feet failed her, and she sank 
exhausted, but still unconscious of her movements and of all 
around, upon one of the scattered fragments of ancient pride 
that at every turn are visible in the streets of Borne. The 
place was quiet and solitary, and darkened by the shadows of 
a palace that reared itself close beside. She sat down; and 
shrouding her face as it drooped over her breast, endeavoured 
to collect her thoughts. Presently the sound of a guitar was 
heard; and along the street came a little group of the itinerant 
musicians who invest modern Italy with its yet living air of 
poetry: the reality is gone, but the spirit lingers. They 
stopped opposite a small house; and Lucilla, looking up, saw 
the figure of a young girl placing a light at the window as a 
signal well known, and then, she glided away. Meanwhile, 
the lover (who had accompanied the musicians, and seemed 
in no very elevated rank of life) stood bare-headed beneath ; 
and in his upward look there was a devotion, a fondness, a 
respect, that brought back to Lucilla all the unsparing bitter- 
ness of contrast and recollection. And now the serenade be- 
gan. The air was inexpressibly soft and touching, and the 
words were steeped in that vague melancholy which is insepa- 
rable from the tenderness, if not from the passion, of love. 
Lucilla listened involuntarily, and the charm slowly wrought 
its effect. The hardness and confusion of her mind melted 
gradually away, and as the song ended she turned aside and 
burst into tears. “Happy, happy girl! ” she murmured; 
“she is loved! ” 

Here let us drop the curtain upon Lucilla. Often, 0 Reader ! 
shaft thou recall this picture; often shalt thou see her before 
thee, alone and broken-hearted, weeping in the twilight streets, 
of Rome ! 
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chaptee xliii. 

LOVE STKONG AS DEATH, AND NOT LESS BITTEK. 

When Godolphin returned home the door was open, as 
Lucilla had left it, and he went at once into his apartment. 
He hastened to the table on which he had left, with the neg- 
ligence arising from the emotions of the moment, the letter 
to Constance; the paper on which Lucilla had written her 
name alone met his eye. While yet stunned and amazed, his 
servant and Lueilla’s entered: in a few moments he had 
learned all they had to tell him ; the rest Lucilla’s handwrit- 
ing did indeed sufficiently explain. He comprehended all; 
and in a paroxysm of alarm and remorse, he dispersed his 
servants, and hurried himself in search of her. He went to 
the house of her relations ; they had not seen or heard of her. 
It was now night, and every obstacle in the way of his search 
presented itself. Hot a clew could be traced; or, sometimes 
following a description that seemed to him characteristic, 
he chased, and found some wanderer — how unlike Lucilla ! 
Towards daybreak he returned home, after a vain and weary 
search; and his only comfort was in learning from her at- 
tendant that she had about her a sum of money which he 
knew would in Italy always purchase safety and attention. 
Yet, alone, at night, in the streets, — so utter a stranger as 
she was to the world, so young and so lovely — he shuddered, 
he gasped for breath at the idea. Might she destroy herself? 
That hideous question forced itself upon him ; he could not 
exclude it: he trembled when he recalled her impassioned 
and keen temper, and when, in remembering the tone and 
words of his letter to Constance, he felt how desperate a' 
pang every sentence must have inflicted upon her. And, in- 
deed, even his imagination could not equal the truth, when it 
attempted to sound the depths of her wounded feelings, He 
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only returned home to sally out again. He now employed the 
police, and those most active and vigilant agents that at Rome 
are willing to undertake all enterprises; he could not but feel 
assured of discovering her. 

Still, however, noon, evening came on, and no tidings. As 
he once more returned home, in the faint hope that some in- 
telligence might await him there, his servant hurried eagerly 
out to him with a letter; it was from Lucilla, and it was 
worthy of her: I give it to the reader. 

LUCILLA’S LETTER. 

«I have read your letter to another ! Are not these words sufficient 
to tell you all? All ? no ! you never, never, never can tell how crushed 
and broken my heart is ! Why ? Because you are a man, and because 
you have never loved as I loved. Yes, Godolphin, I knew that I was 
not one whom you could love. I am a poor, ignorant, untutored girl, 
with nothing at my heart but a great world of love which I could never 
tell. Thou saidst I could not comprehend thee: alasl how much was 
there — is there — in my nature, in my feelings, which have been, and 
ever will be, unfathomable to thy sight ! 

“ But all this matters not ; the tie between us is eternally broken. 
Go, dear, dear Godolphin ! link thyself to that happier other one, seem- 
ingly so much more thine equal than the lowly and uncultivated Lucilla. 
Grieve not for me; you have been kind, most kind, to me. You have 
taken away hope, but you have given me pride in its stead ; the blow 
which has crushed my heart has given strength to nay mind. Were 
you and I left alone on the earth, we must still be apart ; I could never, 
never live with you again ; my world is not your world ; when our 
hearts have ceased to be in common, what of union is there left to us ? 
Yet it would be something if, since the future is shut out from me, you 
had not also deprived me of the past : I have not even the privilege of 
looking back ! What ! all the while my heart; was lavishing itself upon 
thee ; all the while I had no other thought, no other dream but thee ; 
all the while I sat by thy side, and watched thee, hanging on thy wish, 
striving to foresee thy thoughts, — all the while I was the partner of 
thy days, and at night my bosom was thy pillow, and I could not sleep 
from the bliss of thinking thee so near me, thy heart was then indeed 
away from me ; thy thoughts estranged; I was to thee only an encum- 
brance, — a burthen, from which thy sigh was to be free ! Can I ever 
look back, then, to those hours we spent together? All that vast his- 
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tory of the past is but one record of bitterness and shame. And yet I 
cannot blame thee ; it were something if I could : in proportion as you 
loved me not, you were kind and generous ; and God will bless you for 
that kindness to the poor orphan. A harsh word, a threatening glance, 
I never had the affliction to feel from thee. Tracing the blighted past, 
I am only left to sadden at that gentleness which never came from 
love t 

“ Go, Godolphin — I repeat the prayer in all humbleness and sin- 
cerity — go to her whom thou lovest, perhaps as I loved thee ; go, and 
in your happiness I shall feel at last something of happiness myself. 
We part forever, but there is no unkindness between us ; there is no 
reproach that one can make against the other. If I have sinned, it bas 
been against Heaven and not thee ; and thou — why, even against 
Heaven mine was all the fault, the rashness, the madness ! You will 
return to your native land *, to that proud England, of whieh I have so 
often questioned you, and which, even in your answers, seems to me so 
cold and desolate a spot, — a land so hostile to love. There, in your 
new ties, you will learn new objects, and you will be too busy and too 
happy for your thoughts to turn to me again. Too happy ? — No, I 
wish I could think you would be ; but I, whom you deny to possess 
sympathies with you, — I have at least penetrated so far into your heart 
as to fear that, come what may, you will never find the happiness you 
ask. You exact too much, you dream too fondly, not to be discontented 
with the truth. What has happened to me must happen to my rival, 
wifi happen to you throughout life. Your being is in one world, your 
soul is in another. Alas ! how foolishly I run on, as if seeking in your 
nature and not circumstances the blow that separates us. 

“ I shall hasten to a conclusion. I have gained a refuge in this con- 
vent ; seek me not, follow me not, I implore, I adjure thee ; it can serve 
no purpose. I would not see thee; the veil is already drawn between 
thy world and me, and it only remains, in kindness and in charity, to 
bid each other farewell. Farewell, then ! I think I am now with thee ; 
I think my lips have breathed aside thy long hair, and cling to thy fair 
temples with a sister’s — that word, at least, is left me — a sister’s kiss. 
As we stood together, at the gray dawn, when we last parted; as then, 
in sorrow and in tears, I hid my face in thy bosom ; as then, uncon- 
scious of what was to come, I poured forth my assurances of faithful 
unswerving thought ; as thrice thou didst tear thyself from me and 
didst thrice return, — and as, through the comfortless mists of morn I 
gazed after thee, and fancied for hours that thy last words yet rang in 
my ear, so now, but with different feelings, I once more bid thee fare* 
well, - — farewell forever ! ” 
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CHAPTER XLIV, 

GODOLPHIN. 

“No, signor, slie will not see yon! ” 

“You have given my note, given that ring?” 

“I have, and she still refuses.” 

“Refuses? — and is that all the answer-, no line to — to 
soften the reply?” 

“Signor, I have spoken all my message.” 

“Cruel, hard-hearted! May I call again, think you, with a 
better success? ” 

“The convent, at stated times, is open to strangers, signor; 
hut so far as the young signora is concerned I feel assured, 
from her manner, that your visits will be in vain.” 

“Ay, ay, I understand you, madam; you wish to entice her 
from the wicked world,— to suffer not human friendships to 
disturb her thoughts. Good heavens ! and can she, so young, 
so ardent, dream of taking the veil? ” 

“She does not dream of it,” said the nun, coolly; “she has 
no intention of remaining here long.” 

“Befriend me, I beseech yon!” cried Godolphin, eagerly; 
“restore her to me; let me only come once to her within 
these walls and I will enrich your — ” 

“ Signor, good-day.” 

Dejected, melancholy, and yet enraged amidst all Ms sor- 
row, Godolphin returned to Rome. Lueilla’s letter rankled 
in his heart like the barb of a broken arrow; but the stern 
resolve with which she had refused to see him appeared to 
the pride that belongs to manhood a harsh and unfeeling in- 
sult. He knew not that poor Lucilla’s eyes had watched him 
from the walls of the convent, and that while, for his sake 
more than her own, she had refused the meeting lie prayed 
for, she had not the resolution to deny herself the luxury of 
gazing on him once more. 
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He reached Home ; he found a note on his table from Lady 
Charlotte Deerham, saying she had heard it -was his intention 
to leave Home, and begging him to receive from her that 
evening her adieus. “Lady Erpingham will be with me,” 
concluded the note. 

This brought a new train of ideas. Since Lucilla’s flight, 
all thought but of Lucilla had been expelled from Godolphia’s 
mind. We have seen how his letter to Lady Erpingham mis- 
carried : he had written no other. How strange to Constance 
must seem his conduct, after the scene of the avowal in the 
Siren’s Cave: no excuse on the one hand, no explanation on 
the other; and now what explanation should he give? There 
was no longer a necessity, for it was no longer honesty and 
justice to fly from the bliss that might await him, — the love 
of his early-worshipped Constance. But could he, with a 
heart yet bleeding from the violent rupture of one tie, form 
a new one? Agitated, restless, self -reproachful, bewildered, 
and uncertain, he could not bear thoughts that demanded 
answers to a thousand questions; he flung from his cheerless 
room, and hastened, with a feverish pulse and burning tem- 
ples, to Lady Charlotte Deerham’s. 

“Good heavens! how ill you look, Mr. Godolphin! ” cried 
the hostess, involuntarily. 

“111! — ha, ha! I never was better; but I have just re- 
turned from a long journey: I have not touched food nor felt 
sleep for three days and nights. I —-ha, ha! no, I ’m not ill ; ” 
and, with an eye bright with gathering delirium, Godolphin 
glared around him. 

Lady Charlotte drew back and shuddered; Godolphin felt a 
cool, soft hand laid on his; he turned, and the face of Con- 
stance, full of anxious and wondering pity, was bent upon 
him. He stood arrested for one moment, and then, seizing 
that hand, pressed it to his lips, his heart, and burst suddenly 
into tears. That paroxysm saved his life; for days after- 
wards he was insensible. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE DECLARATION. — THE APPROACHING NUPTIALS. — IS THE 
IDEALIST CONTENTED? 

As Godolphin returned to health, and, day after day, the 
presence of Constance, her soft tones, her deep eyes, grew on 
him, renewing their ancient spells, the reader must perceive 
that bourne to which events necessarily tended. For some 
weeks not a word that alluded to the Siren’s Cave was uttered 
by either ; but when that allusion came at last from Godol- 
phin’s lips, the nest moment he was kneeling beside Con- 
stance, her hand surrendered to his, and her proud cheek all 
bathed in the blushes of sixteen. 

“And so,” said Saville, “you, Percy Godolphin, are at last 
the accepted lover of Constance, Countess of Erpingham. 
When is the wedding to be? ” 

“I know not,” replied Godolphin, musingly. 

“Well, I almost envy you; you will be very happy for six 
weeks, and that ’s something in this disagreeable world. Yet, 
now I look on you, I grow reconciled to myself again ; you do 
not seem so happy as that I, Augustus Saville, should envy 
you while my digestion lasts. What are you thinking of ? ” 

“Nothing,” replied Godophin, vacantly; the words of Lu~ 
cilia were weighing at his heart, like a prophecy working 
towards its fulfilment : a Come what may, you will never find 
the happiness you ask : you exact too much.” 

At that moment Lady Erpingham’s page entered with a 
note from Constance, and a present of flowers. No one ever 
wrote half so beautifully, so spiritually, as Constance ; and to 
Percy the wit was so intermingled with the tenderness ! 

“No,” said he, burying his lips among the flowers; “no! I 
discard the foreboding; with you I must be happy! ” But 
conscience, still unsilenced, whispered Lucilla! 
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Tlie marriage was to take place at Rome. The day was 
fixed ; and, owing to Constance’s rank, beauty, and celebrity, 
tbe news of the event created throughout “the English in 
Italy ” no small sensation. There was a great deal of gossip, 
of course, on the occasion; and some of this gossip found its 
way to the haughty ears of Constance. It was said that she 
had made a strange match, — that it was a curious weakness 
in one so proud and brilliant to look no loftier than a private 
and not very wealthy gentleman; handsome, indeed, and re- 
puted clever; but one who had never distinguished himself in 
anything, — who never would! 

Constance was alarmed and stung, not at the vulgar accu- 
sation, the paltry sneer, but at the prophecy relating to Go- 
dolphin: “He had never distinguished himself in anything, — 
he never would.” Rank, wealth, power, Constance felt these 
she wanted not, these she could command of herself; but she 
felt also that a nobler vanity of her nature required that the 
man of her mature and second choice should not be one in re- 
pute of that mere herd, above whom in reality his genius so 
eminently exalted him. She deemed it essential to her future 
happiness that Godolphin’s ambition should be aroused, that, 
he should share her ardour for those great objects that she 
felt would forever be dear to her. 

“I love Rome! ” said she, passionately, one day, as accom- 
panied by Codolphin, she left the Vatican; “I feel my soul 
grow larger amidst its ruins. Elsewhere through Italy we 
live in the present, but here in the past.” 

“Say not that that is the better life, dear Constance; the 
present — can we surpass it? ” 

Constance blushed, and thanked her lover with a look that 
told him he was understood. 

“Yet,” said she, returning to the subject, “who can breathe 
the air that is rife with glory, and not be intoxicated with 
emulation? Ah, Percy!” 

“Ah, Constance! and what wouldst thou have of me? Is 
it not glory enough to be thy lover? ” 

“Let the world be as proud of my choice as I am.” 

Codolphin frowned; he penetrated in those words to Con- 
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stance’s secret meaning. Accustomed to be an idol from his 
boyhood, he resented the notion that he had need of exertion 
to render him worthy even of Constance; and sensible that it 
might be thought he had made an alliance beyond his just 
pretensions, he was doubly tenacious as to his own claims. 
Godolphin frowned, then, and turned away in silence. Con- 
stance sighed; she felt that she might not renew the subject. 
But after a pause Godolphin himself continued it. 

“Constance,” said he, in a low, firm voice, “let us under- 
stand each other. You are all to me in the world, — fame and 
honour and station and happiness. Am I, also, that all to 
you? If there be any thought at your heart which whispers 
you, ‘ You might have served your ambition better; you have 
done wrong in yielding to love and love only, ’ — then, Con- 
stance, pause; it is not too late.” 

“ Do I deserve this, Percy? ” 

“You drop words sometimes,” answered Godolphin, “that 
seem to indicate that yon think the world may cavil at your 
choice, and that some exertion on my part is necessary to 
maintain your dignity. Constance, need I saj 7 , again and 
again, that I adore the very dust yon tread on? But I have 
a pride, a self-respect, beneath which I cannot stoop; if you 
really think or feel this, I will not condescend to receive even 
happiness from you: let ns part.” 

Constance saw his lips white and quivering as he spoke; 
her heart smote her, her pride vanished; she sank on his 
shoulder, and forgot even ambition; nay, while she inly 
murmured at his sentiment, she felt it breathed a sort of 
nobility that she could not but esteem. She strove then to 
lull to rest all her more worldly anxieties for the future ; to 
hope that, cast on the exciting stage of English ambition, 
Godolphin must necessarily be stirred despite his creed; and 
if she sometimes doubted, sometimes despaired of this, she 
felt at least that his presence had become dearer to her than 
all things. Nay, she checked her own enthusiasm, her own 
worship of fame, since they clashed with his opinions; so 
marvellously and insensibly had Love bowed down the proud 
energies and the lofty soul of the daughter of John Yexnon, 
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CHAPTEB XLVL 

THE BRIDALS. — THE ACCIDENT. — THE FIRST LAWFUL POS" 
SESSION OF LOVE. 

It was the morning on which Constance and Godolphin were 
to be married; it had been settled that they were to proceed 
the same day towards Florence, and Constance ‘was at her 
toilette when her woman laid beside her a large bouquet of 
flowers. 

“From Percy — from Mr. Godolphin, I mean? ” she asked, 
taking them up. 

“No, my lady; a young woman outside the palace gave 
them me, and bade me in such pretty English be sure to give 
them to .your ladyship; and when I offered her money, she 
would not take anything, my lady.” 

“The Italians are a courteous people,” replied Constance; 
and she placed the flowers in her bosom. 

As, after the ceremony, Godolphin assisted his bride into 
the carriage, a girl, wrapped in a large cloak, pressed forward 
for a moment. Godolphin had in that moment turned his 
head to give some order to his servant, and with the next the 
girl had sunk back into, the throng that was drawn around the 
carriage — yet not before Constance had heard her murmur in 
deep, admiring, yet sorrowful tone: “Beautiful! how -beauti- 
ful ! — Ah me! ” 

“ Bid you observe what beautiful eyes that young girl had? ” 
asked Constance, as the carriage whirled off. 

“What girl? I saw nothing but you! ” 

“ Hark ! there is a noise behind.” 

Godolphin looked out; the crowd seemed collected round 
one person. 

“Only a young woman fainted, sir! ” said his servant, 
seated behind. “She fell down in a fit just before the 
horses; but they started aside, and did not hurt her.” 
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“ That is fortunate ! ” said Godolphin, reseating 1 himself by 
his new bride; “drive on faster.” 

At Florence, Godolphin revealed to Constance the outline 
of Lucilla’s history, and Constance shared somewhat of the 
feelings with which he told if. 

“I left,” said he, “in the hands of the abbess a sum to be 
entirely at Lucilla’s control, whether she stay in the convent 
or not, and which will always secure to her an independence. 
But I confess I should like now once more to visit the con- 
vent, and learn on what fate she has decided.” 

“You would do well, dear Percy,” replied Constance, who 
from her high and starred sphere could stoop to no vulgar 
jealousy; “indeed, I think you could do no less.” 

And Godolphin covered those generous lips with the sweet 
kisses in which esteem begins to mingle with passion. What 
has the earth like that first fresh union of two hearts long 
separated, and now blended forever? However close the 
sympathy between woman and her lover, however each thinks 
to have learned the other, what a world is there left un- 
learned, until marriage brings all those charming confidences, 
that holy and sweet intercourse, which leaves no separate in- 
terest, no undivided thought! But there is one thing that 
distinguishes the conversation of young married people from 
that of lovers on a less sacred footing, — they talk of the 
future! Other lovers talk rather of the past; an uncertainty 
pervades their hereafter; they feel, they recoil from it; they 
are sensible that their plans are not one and indivisible. But 
married people are always laying out the “to come; ” always 
talking over their plans: this often takes something away 
from the tenderness of affection, hut how much it adds to its 
enjoyment! 

Seated by each other, and looking on the silver Arno, Go- 
dolphin and Constance, hand clasped in hand, surrendered 
themselves to the contemplation of their future happiness. 
“And what would be your favourite mode of life, dear 
Percy? ” 

. “Why, I have now no schemings left me, Constance. With 
you obtained, I have grown a dullard, and left off dreaming. 
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But let me see, a house in England — you like England — some 
ten or twenty miles from the great Babel; books, pictures, 
statues, and old trees that shall put us in mind of our Nor- 
man fathers who planted them; above all, a noisy, clear 
sunny stream gliding amidst them; deer on the opposite 
bank, half hidden amongst the fern, and rooks overhead; a 
privilege for eccentricity that would allow one to be social or 
solitary as one pleased; and a house so full of guests, that to 
shun them all now and then would be no affront to one.” 

“ Well,” said Constance, smiling, “go on.” 

“I have finished.” 

“Finished?” 

“Yes, my fair Insatiable! What more would you have? ” 

“ Why, this is but a country-life you have been talking of, 
— very well in its way for three months in the year.” 

“Italy, then, for the other nine,” returned Godolphin. 

“Ah, Percy! is pleasure, mere pleasure, vulgar pleasure, 
to be really the sole end and aim of life?” 

“Assuredly.” 

“And action, enterprise, — are these as nothing? ” 

Godolphin was silent, but began absently to throw pebbles 
into the water. The action reminded Constance of the first 
time she had ever seen him among his ancestral groves ; and 
she sighed as she now gazed on a brow from which the effemi- 
nacy and dreaming of his life had banished much of its early 
chivalrie and earnest expression. 


CHAPTER XL VII. 

NEWS OE LUCILLA. 

Godolphin was about one morning to depart for the con- 
vent to which Lucilla had flown, when a letter was brought 
to him from the abbess of the convent herself; it had fol- 
lowed him from Borne. Lucilla had left her retreat, — left it 
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three days before Godolphin’s marriage ; the abbess knew not 
whither, but believed she intended to reside in Rome. She 
inclosed him a note from Lucilla, left for him before her de- 
parture. Short but characteristic, it ran thus : — 

LUCILLA TO GODOLPHIN. 

“I can stay here no longer; my mind will not submit to quiet ; this 
inactivity wears me to madness. Besides, I want to see thy wife. 1 
shall go to Rome ; I shall witness thy wedding ; and then — ah ! what 
then? Give me back, Godolphin, oh, give me back the young pure 
heart I had ere I loved you ! Then, I could take joy in all things ; 
now 1 — But I will not repine ; it is beneath me. I, the daughter of the 
stars, am no love-sick and nerveless minion of a vain regret ; my pride 
is roused at last, and I feel at least the independence of being alone. 
Wild and roving shall be my future life ; that lot which denies me hope 
has raised me above all fear. Love makes us all the woman ; love has 
left me, and something hai'd and venturous, something that belongs to 
thy sex, has come in its stead. 

“ You have left me money — I thank you — I thank you — I thank 
you; my heart almost chokes me as I write this. Could you think of 
me so basely? Tor shame, man! if my child — our child were living 
(and 0 Percy, she had thine eyes !), I would see her starve inch by 
inch rather than touch one doit of thy bounty ! But she is dead, thank 
God ! Fear not for me, I shall not starve ; these hands can support 
life. God bless thee, — loved as thou still art! If, years hence, I 
should feel my end draw near, I will drag myself to thy country, and 
look once more on thy face before I die.” 

Godolphin sank down, and covered his face with his hands. 
Constance took np the letter. “ Ay, read it ! ” said he, in a 
hollow voice. She did so, and when she had finished, the 
proud Constance, struck by a spirit like her own, bathed the 
letter in her tears. This pleased, this touched, this consoled 
Godolphin more than the most elaborate comfortings. “Poor 
girl!” said Constance, through her tears, “this must not be; 
she must not be left on the wide world to her own despairing 
heart. Let us both go to Rome, and seek her out. I will 
persuade her to accept what she refuses from you.” 

Godolphin pressed his wife’s hand, but spoke not. They 
went that day to Rome. Lucilla had departed for Leghorn, 
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and thence taken her passage in a vessel bound to the northern 
coasts of Europe. Perhaps she had sought her father’s land? 
With that hope, in the absence of all others, they attempted 
to console themselves. 


CHAPTEPv XLVIIL 

IN WHICH TWO PERSONS, PERMANENTLY UNITED, DISCOVER 
THAT NO TIE CAN PRODUCE UNION OP MINDS. 

Weeks passed on, and, apparently, G-odolphin had recon- 
ciled himself to the disappearance and precarious destiny of 
Lucilla. It was not in his calm and brooding nature to show 
much of emotion; but there was often, even in the presence 
of Constance, a cloud on his brow, and the fits of abstraction 
to which he had always been accustomed grew upon him more 
frequently than ever. Constance had been inured for years 
to the most assiduous, the most devoted attentions; and now, 
living much alone with Godolphin, she began somewhat to 
miss them, — for Godolphin could be a passionate, a romantic, 
but he could not be a very watchful lover. He had no petits 
soins. Eew husbands have, it is true; nor is it necessary for 
husbands in general. But Constance was not an ordinary 
woman; she loved deeply, hut she loved according to her 
nature, as a woman proud and exacting must love. Eor Go- 
dolphin, her haughty step waxed timorous and vigilant; she 
always sprang forward the first to meet him on his return 
from his solitary ramblings, and he smiled upon her with 
his wonted gentleness,— but not so gratefully, thought Con- 
stance, as he ought. In truth, he had been too much accus- 
tomed to the eager love of Lucilla to feel greatly surprised at 
any proof of tenderness from Constance. Thus, too proud to 
speak, to hint a complaint, Constance was nevertheless per- 
petually wounded, and by degrees (although not loving her 
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husband less) she taught that love to be more concealed. Oh, 
that accursed secretiveness in women, which makes them 
always belie themselves! 

Godolphin, too, was not without his disappointments. There 
was something so bright, so purely intellectual about Con- 
stance’s character, that at times, when brought into constant 
intercourse with her, you longed for some human weakness, 
some wild, warm error on which to repose. Dazzling and 
fair as snow, like snow your eye ached to gaze upon her. She 
had, during the years of her ungenial marriage, cultivated her 
mind to the utmost; few women were so accomplished, — it 
might be learned; her conversation flowed forever in the same 
bright, flowery, adorned stream. There were times when 
Godolphin recollected how hard it is to read a volume of that 
Gibbon who in a page is so delightful. Her affection for 
him was intense, high, devoted; but it was wholly of the 
same intellectual spiritualized order; it seemed to Godolphin 
to want human warmth and fondness. In fact, there never 
was a woman who, both by original nature and after habits, 
was so purely and abstractedly “mind” as was Constanee; 
there was not a single trait or taste in her character that a 
sensualist could have sneered at. Her heart was wholly 
Godolphin’ s; her mind was generous, sympathizing, lofty; 
her person unrivalled in the majesty of its loveliness; all 
these, too, were Godolphin’s, and yet the eternal something 
was wanting still. 

“I have brought you your hat, Percy,” said Constance; 
“you forget the dews are falling fast, and your head is 
uncovered.” 

“Thank you,” said Percy, gently; yet Constance thought 
the tone might have been warmer. “ How beautiful is this 
hour! Look yonder, the sun’s ray still upon those immortal 
hills, that lone gray tower amongst the far plains, the pines 
around — hearken to their sighing! These are indeed the 
scenes of the Dryad and the Faun. These are scenes where 
we could melt our whole nature down to love; Nature never 
meant us for the stern and arid destinies we fulfil. Look 
round, Constance, in every leaf of her gorgeous book, how 
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glowingly is written the one sentence, 1 Love ajtd be happy ! 5 
Yon answer not; to these thoughts you are cold.” 

“They breathe too much of the Epicurean and his rose- 
leaves for me, 5 -’ answered Constance, smilingly. “I love bet- 
ter that stern old tower, telling of glorious strife and great 
deeds, than all the softer landscape, on which the present 
debasement of the South seems written.” 

“You and your English,” said Godolphin, somewhat bit* 
terly, “prate of the debasement of my poor Italians in a 
jargon that I confess almost enrages me.” (Constance col- 
oured and bit her lip.) “Debasement! why debasement? 
They enjoy themselves: they take from life its just moral; 
they do not affect the more violent crimes; they feel their 
mortality, follow its common ends, are frivolous, contented, 
and die! Well; this is debasement. Be it so. But for what 
would you exchange it? The hard, cold, ferocious guilt of 
ancient Borne ; the detestable hypocrisy, the secret villany, 
fraud, murder, that stamped republican Venice? The days of 
glory that you lament are the days of the darkest guilt; and 
man shudders when he reads what the fair moralizers over 
the soft and idle Italy sigh to recall! ” 

“You are. severe,” said Constance, with a pained voice. 

“ Forgive me, dearest, but you are often severe on my 
feelings.” 

Constance was silent; the magic of the sunset was gone; 
they walked back to the house, thoughtful, and somewhat 
cooled towards each other. 

Another day, on which the rain forbade them to stir from 
home, Godolphin, after he had remained long silent and medi- 
tating, said to Constance, who was busy writing letters to her 
political friends, in which, avoiding Italy and love, the schem- 
ing countess dwelt only on busy England and its eternal 
politics, — • 

“Will you read to me, dear Constance? my spirits are sad 
to-day; the weather affects them.” 

Constance laid aside her letters, and took up one of the 
many books that strewed the table: it was a volume of one of 
pur most popular poets, 
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“I hate poetry,” said Godolphin, languidly. 

"Here is MachiavePs history of the Prince of Lucca,” said 
Constance, quickly. 

"Ah, read that, and see how odious is ambition,” returned 
Godolphin. 

And Constance read, but she warmed at what Godolphin ’s 
lip curled with disdain. The sentiments, however, drew him 
from his apathy; and presently, with the eloquence he could 
command when once excited, he poured forth the doctrines of 
his peculiar philosophy. Constance listened, delighted and 
absorbed; she did not sympathize with the thought, but she 
was struck with the genius which clothed it. "Ah,” said she, 
with enthusiasm, “why should those brilliant words he thus 
spoken and lost forever? Why not stamp them on the living 
page, or why not invest them in the oratory that would render 
you illustrious and them immortal? ” 

“Excellent!” said Godolphin, laughing; “The House of 
Commons would sympathize with philosophy warmly ! ” 

Yet Constance was right on the whole. But the curse of a 
life of pleasure is its aversion to useful activity. Talk of the 
genius that lies crushed and obscure in poverty! Wealth, 
and station have also their mute Miltons and inglorious 
Hampdens. 

Alas! how much of deep and true wisdom do we meet 
among the triflers of the world ! Plow much that in the stern 
middle walks of life would have obtained renown, in the 
withering and relaxed air of loftier rank dies away unheeded ! 
The two extremes meet in this, — the destruction of mental 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE RETURN TO LONDON. — THE ETERNAL NATURE OF DIS- 
APPOINTMENT. — FANNY MILLINGER. — HER HOUSE AND 

SUPPER. 

It was in the midst of spring, and at the approach of 
night, that pur travellers entered London. After an absence 
of some duration, there is a singular emotion on returning to 
the roar and tumult of that vast city. Its hustle, its life, its 
wealth, — the tokens of the ambition and commerce of the 
Great Island Pace, — have something of inconceivable excite- 
ment and power, after the comparative desertion and majestic 
stillness of Continental cities. Constance leaned restlessly 
forth from the window of the carriage as it whirled on, 

“Oh, that I were a man! ” said she, fervently. 

“And why?” asked Godolphin, smilingly. 

“Why! look out on this broad theatre of universal ambi- 
tion, and read the why. What a proud and various career 
lies open in this free city to every citizen! Look, look 
yonder, —the old hereditary senate, still eloquent with high 
memories.” 

“And close by it,” said Godolphin, sneering, “behold the 
tomb! ” 

“Yes, but the tomb of great men!” said Constance, 
eagerly. 

“ The victims of their greatness.” 

There was a pause; Constance would not reply, she would 
scarcely listen. 

“ And do you feel no excitement, Perey, in the hum and 
bustle, the lights, the pomp of your native city ? ” 

“Yes; I am in the mart where all enjoyment may be 

purchased.” ' 

“Ah* fie! ” 
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Godolphin drew his cloak round him, and put up the 
window. 

“ These cursed east winds ! ” 

Very true — they are the curse of the country ! 

The carriage stopped at the stately portico of Erpingham 
House. Godolphin felt a little humiliated at being indebted 
to another, — to a woman, — for so splendid a tenement; but 
Constance, not penetrating into this sentiment, hastened up 
the broad stairs, and said, pointing to a door that led to her 
boudoir, — 

“In that room Cabinets have been formed and shaken.” 

Godolphin laughed; he was alive only to the vanity of the 
boast, because he shared not the enthusiasm ; this was Con- 
stance’s weak point: her dark eye flashed fire. 

There ’s nothing bores a man more than the sort of uneasy 
quiet that follows a day’s journey. Godolphin took his hat, 
and yawningly stretching himself, nodded to Constance, and 
moved to the door; they were in her dressing-room at the 
time. 

“Why, what, Percy, you cannot be going out now? ” 

“Indeed I am, my love.” 

“ Where, in Heaven’s name? ” 

“To White’s, to learn the news of the Opera, and the 
strength of the Ballet.” 

“I had just rung for lights to show you the house! ” said 
Constance, disappointed, and half' -reproachfully. 

“Mercy, Constance! damp rooms and east winds together 
are too much. House, indeed! what can there be worth see- 
ing in your English drawing-rooms after the marble palaces 
of Italy? Any commands?” 

“None! ” said Constance, sinking back into her chair, with 
the tears in her eyes. Godolphin did not perceive them; he 
was only displeased by the cold tone of her answer, and he 
shut the door, muttering to himself, “Was there ever such 
indelicate ostentation! ” 

“And thus,” said Constance, bitterly, “I return to Eng- 
land ; friendless, unloved, solitary in my schemes and my 
heart as I was before. Awake, my soul! thou art my sole 
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strength, my sole support. Weak, weak that I was, to love 
this man in spite of — Well, well, X am not sunk so low as 
to regret.” 

So saying, she wiped away a few tears, and turning with a 
strong effort from softer thoughts, leaned her cheek on her 
hand, and gazing on the fire, surrendered herself to the 
sterner and more plotting meditations which her return to 
the circle of her old ambition had at first called forth. 

Meanwhile Godolphin sauntered into the then arch-club of 
St. James’s, that reservoir of idle exquisites and kid-gloved 
politicians. There are two classes of popular men in Lon- 
don,' — the sprightly, joyous, good-humoured set; the quiet, 
gentle, sarcastic herd. The one are fellows called “devilish 
good,” the other, fellows called “devilish gentlemanlike.” To 
the latter class belonged Godolphin. As he had never written 
a book nor set up for a genius, his cleverness was tacitly al- 
lowed to be no impediment to his good qualities. Nothing 
atones for the sin, in the eyes of those young gentlemen who 
create for their contemporaries reputation, of having in any 
way distinguished oneself. “He’s such ad — d bore, that 
man with his books and poetry,” said an arch-dandy of By- 
ron, just after “ Childe Harold ” had turned the heads of the 
women. There happened to be a knot assembled at White’s 
when Godolphin entered; they welcomed him affectionately. 

“Wish you joy, old fellow,” said one. “Bless me, Godol- 
phin! well, I am delighted to see you,” cried another. “So 
you have monopolized Lady Erpingham!— lucky dog! ” whis- 
pered a third. 

Godolphin, his vanity soothed by the reception he met 
with, spent his evening at the Club. The habit begun, be- 
came easy, — Godolphin spent many evenings at his club. 
Constance, running the round of her acquaintance, was too 
proud to complain. Perhaps complaint would not have 
mended the matter; but one word of delicate tenderness, or 
one look that asked for his society, and White’s would have 
been forsaken! Godolphin secretly resented the very even- 
ness of temper he had once almost overprized. 

“Oh, Godolphin,” one evening whispered a young lord, 
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“we sup at the little actress’s, — the Millinger; you remem- 
ber the Millinger? You must come; you are an old favourite, 
you know: she’ll be so glad to see you, — all innocent, by 
the way : Lady Erpingham need not be jealous ” — jealous ! 
Constance jealous of Fanny Millinger! — “all innocent. Come, 
I ’ll drive you there; my cab is at the door.” 

“Anything better than a lecture on ambition,” thought 
Godolphin; and he consented. Godolphin’s friend was a 
lively young nobleman, of that good-natured, easy, uncap- 
tious temper, which a clever, susceptible, indolent man often 
likes better than comrades more intellectual, because he has 
not to put himself out of his way in the comradeship. Lord 
Falconer rattled on, as they drove along the brilliant streets, 
through a thousand topics, of which Godolphin heard as much 
as he pleased; and Falconer was of that age and those spirits 
when a listener may be easily dispensed with. 

They arrived at a little villa at Brompton. There was a 
little garden round it, and a little bower in one corner, all 
kept excessively neat; and the outside of the house had just 
been painted white from top to bottom; and there was a ve- 
randa to the house; and the windows were plate-glass, with 
mahogany sashes — only, here and there, a Gothic casement 
was stuck in by way of looking “tasty;” and through one 
window on the ground-floor, the lights shining within showed 
crimson silk and gilded chairs, and all sorts of finery, — Louis 
Quatorze in a nutshell! The reader knows the sort of house 
as well as if he had lived in it. Ladies of Fanny Millinger’s 
turn of mind always choose the same kind of habitation. It 
is astonishing what a unanimity of taste they have; and young 
men about town call it “ taste ” too, and imitate the fashion 
in their own little tusculwms in Chapel Street. 

After having threaded a Gothic hall four feet by eight and 
an oval conservatory with a river-god in the middle, the two 
visitors found themselves in the presence of Fanny Millinger. 

Godolphin had certainly felt no small curiosity to see again 
the frank, fair, laughing face which had shone on his boy- 
hood, and his mind ran busily back to that summer evening 
when, with a pulse how different from its present languid 
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tenor, and a heart burning with ardour and the pride of novel 
independence, the young adventurer firshsallied on the world. 
He drew back involuntarily as he now gazed on the actress : 
she had kept the promise of her youth, and grown round and 
full in her proportions. She was extravagantly dressed, but 
not with an ungraceful, although a theatrical choice : her fair 
hands and arms were covered with jewels, and that indescrib- 
able air whieh betrays the stage was far more visibly marked 
in her deportment than when Godolphin first knew her ; yet 
still there was the same freedom as of old, the same joyous- 
ness, and. good-humoured carelessness in her manner, and in 
the silver ring of her voice as she greeted Falconer, and turned 
to question him as to his friend. Godolphin dropped his 
cloak, and the next moment, with a pretty scream, quite 
stage-effect, and yet quite natural, the actress had thrown 
herself into his arms. 

“Oh, but I forgot,” said she, presently, with a mock salu- 
tation of respect, “you are married now; there will be no 
more cakes and. ale. Ah, what long years since we met; yet 
I have never quite forgotten you, although the stage requires 
all one’s memory for one’s new parts. Alas I your hair — it 
was so beautiful — it has lost half its curl, and grown thin. 
Very rude in me to say so, but I always speak the truth, and 
my heart warms to see you, so all its thoughts thaw out.” 

“Well,” said Lord Falconer, who had been playing with a 
little muffy sort of dog, “you ’ll recollect me presently.” 

“You! Oh, one never thinks of you, except when you 
speak, and then one recollects you-— -to look at the clock.” 

“Very good, Fanny — very good, Fan: and when do you 
expect Windsor? — He ought to be here soon. Tell me, do 
you like him really?” 

“Like him? — yes, excessively; just the word for him — 
for you all. If love were thrown into the stream of life, my 
little sail would be upset in an instant. But in truth, what 
with dressing and playing and all the grave business of life, 
I am not idle enough to love. And oh, Godolphin, I ’m so 
improved! Ask Lord Falconer if I don’t sing like an angel, 
although my voice is hardly strong enough to go round a loo- 
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table ; but on the stage, one learns to dispense with all quali- 
ties. It is a curious thing, that fictitious existence, side by- 
side with the real one! We live in enchantment, Percy, and 
enjoy what the poets pretend to.” 

The dreaming Godolphin was struck by the remark. He 
was surprised, also, to see how much Fanny remained the 
same. A life of gayety had not debased her. 

Tom Windsor came next, an Irishman of five-and-forty, not 
like his countrymen in aught save wit. Thin, small, shriv- 
elled, but up to his ears in knowledge of the world, and with 
a jest forever on his tongue; rich and gay, he was always 
popular, and he made the most of his little life without being 
an absolute rascal. Next dropped in the handsome French- 
man De Damville; next the young gambler St. John; next, 
two ladies, both actresses, — and the party was complete. 

The supper was in keeping with the house; the best wines, 
excellent viands, — -the actress had grown rich. Wit, noise, 
good-humour, anecdote, flashed round with the champagne; 
and Godolphin, exhilarated into a second youth, fancied him- 
self once more tire votary of pleasure. 


CHAPTER L. 

GODOLPHIN ? S SOLILOQUY. — HE BECOMES A MAN OP PLEASURE 
AND A PATRON OF THE ARTS. — A NEW CHARACTER SHAD- 
OWED FORTH; FOR AS WE ADVANCE, WHETHER IN LIFE 
OR ITS REPRESENTATION, CHARACTERS ARE MORE FAINT 
AND DIMLY DRAWN THAN IN THE EARLIER PART OF OUR 
CAREER. 

“Yes,” said Godolphin, the next morning, as lie solilo- 
quized over his lonely breakfast-table, — lonely, for the hours 
of the restless Constance were not those of the luxurious and 
indolent Godolphin, and she was already in her carriage ; nay, 
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already closeted with an intriguing ambassadress, — “yes; I 
have passed two eras of life, — the first of romance, the second 
of contemplation; once my favourite study was poetry, next 
philosophy. Now, returned to my native country, rich, set- 
tled, yet young, new objects arise to me; not that vulgar and 
troublous ambition (which is to make a toil of life) that Con- 
stance suggests, but a more warm and vivid existence than 
that I have lately dreamed away. Let luxury and pleasure 
now be to me what solitude and thought were. I have been 
too long the solitary, I will learn to be social.” 

Agreeably to this resolution, Godolphin returned with avid- 
ity to the enjoyment of the world; he found himself courted, 
he courted society in return. Erpingham House had been for 
years the scene of fascination : who does not recollect the yet 
greater refinement which its new lord threw over its circles? 
A delicate and just eonce])tion of the fine arts had always 
characterized Godolphin. He now formed that ardour for 
collecting, common to the more elegant order of minds. .From, 
his beloved Italy he imported the most beautiful statues ; his 
cabinets were filled with gems; his walls glowed with the 
triumphs of the canvas ; the showy but heterogeneous furni- 
ture of Erpingham House gave way to a more classic and per- 
fect taste. The same fastidiousness, which, in the affairs of 
the heart, had characterized Godolphin’s habits and senti- 
ments, characterized his new pursuits ; the same thirst for 
the Ideal, the same worship of the Beautiful, and aspirations 
after the Perfect. 

It was not in Constance’s nature to admit this smaller am- 
bition : her taste was pure but not minute ; she did not de- 
scend to the philosophy of detail. But she was glad still to 
see that Godolphin could be aroused to the discovery of an 
active object; and although she sighed to perceive his fine 
genius frittered away on the trifles of the virtuoso, although 
she secretly regretted the waste of her great wealth (which 
afforded to political ambition so high an advantage) on the 
mute marble, and what she deemed, nor unjustly, frivolous 
curiosities, she still never interfered with Godolphin’s ca- 
prices, conscious that, to his delicacy, a single objection to his 
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wish.es on the score of expense would have reminded him of 
what she wished him most to forget, — namely, that the 
means of this lavish expenditure were derived from her. 
She hoped that his mind, once fairly awakened, would soon 
grow sated with the acquisition of baubles, and at length sigh 
for loftier objects ; and, in the mean while, she plunged into 
her old party plots and ambitious intrigues. 

Erpingham House, celebrated as ever for the beauty of its 
queen and for the political nature of its entertainments, re- 
ceived a new celebrity from its treasures of art aud the spir- 
itual wit and grace with which Godolphin invested its attrac- 
tions. Among the crowd of its guests there was one whom its 
owners more particularly esteemed, — Stainforth Radclyffe was 
still considerably under thirty, but already a distinguished 
man. At school he had been distinguished, at college distin- 
guished, and now in the world of science distinguished also. 
Beneath a quiet, soft, and cold exterior, he concealed the most 
resolute and persevering ambition; and this ambition was the 
governing faculty of his soul. His energies were undistracted 
by small objects; for he went little into general society, and 
he especially sought in his studies those pursuits which nerve 
and brace the mind. He was a profound thinker, a deep 
political economist, an accurate financier, a judge of the intri- 
cacies of morals and legislation, — for to his mere book studies 
he added an instinctive penetration into men; and when from 
time to time he rejoined the world, he sought out those most 
distinguished in the sciences he had cultivated, and by their 
lights corrected his own. In him there was nothing desultory 
or undetermined; his conduct was perpetual calculation. He 
did nothing but with an eye to a final object; and when, to 
the superficial, he seemed most to wander from the road their 
prudence would have suggested, he was only seeking the surest 
and shortest paths. Yet his ambition was not the mere vul- 
gar thirst for getting on in the world; he cared little for the 
paltry place, the petty power, which may reward what are 
called aspiring young men. His clear sight penetrated to 
objects that seemed wrapped in shade to all others ; and to 
those only — distant, but vast and towering — he deigned 
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to attaeli his desires. He eared not for small and momentary 
rewards ; and while always (for he knew its necessity) upper- 
most on the tide of the hour, he had neither joy nor thought 
for the petty honours for which he was envied, and by which 
he was supposed to be elated. Always occupied and always 
thoughtful, he went, as I have just said, very little into the 
gay world, and was not very well formed to shine in it when 
there; for trifles require the whole man as mueh as matters 
of importance. He did not want either wit or polish, but 
he tasked his powers too severely on great subjects not to be 
sometimes dull upon small ones : yet, when he was either ex- 
cited or at home, he was not without — what man of genius 
is? — his peculiar powers of conversation. There was in this 
young, dark, brooding, stern man that which had charmed 
Constance at first sight; she thought to recognize a nature 
like her own, and Baddy file’s venturous spirit exulted in a 
commune with hers. Their politics were the same; their ulti- 
mate ends not very unlike; and their common ambition fur- 
nished them with an eternity of topics and schemes. Badclyffe 
was Constance’s guest; but Godolphin soon grew attached to 
the young politician, though he shrugged his shoulders at his 
opinions. In youth, Godolphin had been a Tory; now, if 
anything he was a Tory still. Such a political creed was per- 
haps the natural result of his philosophical belief. Con- 
stance, Whig by profession, ultra-Liberal in reality, still 
however gave the character to the polities of the house; and 
the easy Godolphin thought politics the veriest of all the 
trifles which a man could leave to the discretion of the lady 
of his household. We may judge, therefore, of the quiet, 
complacent amusement he felt in the didactics of Badclyffe or 
the declamations of Constance. 

“That is a dangerous, scheming woman, believe me,” said 
the Duchess of - — to her great husband, one morning, when 
Constance left her Grace. 

“Nonsense! women are never dangerous.” 
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CHAPTER LI. 

GODOLPHIN’s COURSE OP LIFE. — INFLUENCE OF OPINION AND 
OF RIDICULE ON THE MINDS OF PRIVILEGED ORDERS.— 
LADY ERPINGHAM’s FRIENDSHIP WITH GEORGE THE FOURTH. 
— HIS MANNER OF LIVING. 

The course of life which Godolphin now led was exactly 
that which it is natural for a very rich intellectual man to 
indulge,— voluptuous but refined. He was arriving at that 
age when the poetry of the heart necessarily decays. Wealth 
almost unlimited was at his command; he had no motive for 
exertion; and he now sought in pleasure that which he had 
formerly asked from romance. As his faculties and talents 
had no other circle for display than that which “society ” 
affords, so by slow degrees, society — its applause aud its re- 
gard — became to him of greater importance than his “phi- 
losophy dreamt of.” Whatever the circle we live amongst, 
the public opinion of that circle will, sooner or later, obtain 
a control over us. This is the reason why a life of pleasure 
makes even the strongest mind frivolous at last. The lawyer, 
the senator, the man of letters, all are insensibly guided, 
moulded, formed, by the judgment of the tribe they belong 
to, and the circle in which they move. Still more is it the 
case with the idlers of the great world, amongst whom the 
only main staple of talk is “themselves.” 

And in the last-named set, Ridicule being more strong and 
fearful a deity than she is amongst the cultivators of the 
graver occupations of life, reduces the inmates, by a constant 
dread of incurring her displeasure, to a more monotonous and 
regular subjection to the judgment of others. Ridicule is the 
stifler of all energy amongst those she controls. After a 
man’s position in society is once established, after he has 
arrived at a certain age, he does not like to hazard any intep 
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leetual enterprise which may endanger the quantum of re- 
spect or popularity at present allotted to him. He does not 
like to risk a failure in parliament, a caustic criticism in 
literature; he does not like to excite new jealousies, and 
provoke angry rivals, where he now finds complaisant in- 
feriors. The most admired authors, the most respected 
members of either House, now looked up to Godolphin as a 
man of wit and genius, — a man whose house, whose wealth, 
whose wife, gave him an influence few individuals enjoy. 
Why risk all this respect by provoking comparison? Among 
the first in one line, why sink into the probability of being 
second-rate in another? 

This motive, which secretly governs half the aristocracy,— 
the cleverer half, namely, the more diffident and the more 
esteemed, which leaves to the obtuse and the vain a despised 
and unenviable notoriety, added new force to Godolphin’s 
philosophical indifference to ambition. Perhaps, had his 
situation been less brilliant, or had he persevered in that 
early affection for solitude which youth loves as the best 
nurse to its dreams, he might now, in attaining an age when 
ambition, often dumb before, usually begins to make itself 
heard, have awakened to a more resolute and aspiring tem- 
perament of mind. But as it was, courted and surrounded 
by all the enjoyments which are generally the reward to 
which exertion looks, even an ambitious man might have 
forgotten his nature. Ho wound to his vanity, no feeling 
that he was underrated (that great spur to proud minds), 
excited him to those exertions we undertake in order to belie 
calumny. He was “the glass of fashion,” at once popular 
and admired; and his good fortune in marrying the cele- 
brated, the wealthy, the beautiful Countess of Erpingham 
was, as success always, is, considered the proof of his genius, 
and the token of his merits. 

It was certainly true, that a secret and mutual disappoint- 
ment rankled beneath the brilliant lot of the husband and 
wife. Godolphin exacted from Constance more softness, 
more devotion, more compliance, than belonged to her nature ; 
and Constance, on the other hand, ceased not to repine that 
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she found in Godolphin no sympathy with her objects and no 
feeling for her enthusiasm. As there was little congenial in 
their pursuits, the one living for pleasure, the other for am- 
bition, so there could be no congeniality in their intercourse. 
They loved each other still; they loved each other warmly; 
they never quarrelled, for the temper of Constance was mild, 
and that of Godolphin generous :.but neither believed there was 
much love on the other side; and both sought abroad that fel- 
lowship and those objects they had not in common at home. 

Constance was a great favourite with the reigning king; 
she was constantly invited to the narrow circle of festivities 
at Windsor. Godolphin, who avoided the being bored as the 
greatest of earthly evils, could not bow down his tastes and 
habits to any exact and precise order of life, however distin- 
guished the circle in which it became the rule. Thirsting to 
be amused, he could not conjugate the active verb “to amuse.” 
No man was more fitted to adorn a court, yet no man could 
less play the courtier. He admired the manners of the sov- 
ereign, he did homage to the natural acuteness of his under- 
standing; but, accustomed as he was to lay down the law in 
society, he was too proud to receive it from another, — a com- 
mon case among those who live with the great by right and 
not through sufferance. His pride made him fear to seem a 
parasite ; and, too chivalrous to be disloyal, he was too haughty 
to he subservient. In fact, he was thoroughly formed to be the 
Great Aristocrat, — a career utterly distinct from that of the 
hanger-on upon a still greater man; and against his success at 
court, he had an obstacle no less in the inherent fierte of his 
nature than in the acquired philosophy of his cynicism. 

The king, at first, was civil enough to Lady Erpingham’s 
husband; but he had penetration enough to see that he was 
not adequately admired: and on the first demonstration of 
royal coolness, Godolphin, glad of an excuse, forswore Castle 
and Pavilion forever, and left Constance to enjoy alone the 
honours of the regal hospitality. The world would have 
insinuated scandal; but there was that about Constance’s 
beauty which there is said by one of the poets to belong to 
an angel’s, — it struck the heart, but awed the senses. 
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j CHAPTER LII. 

j RADCLYFFE AND GODOLPHIN CONVERSE. — THE VARIETIES 

OF AMBITION. 

“I don’t know,” said Godolphin to Radclyffe, as they were 
one day riding together among the green lanes that border 
the metropolis,— “I don’t know what to do with myself this 
evening. Lady Erpingham is gone to Windsor; I have no 
dinner engagement, and I am wearied of balls. Shall we 
dine together, and go to the play quietly, as we might have 
done some ten years ago?” 

“Nothing I should like better; and the theatre — are you 
fond of it now? I think I have heard you* say that it once 
made your favourite amusement.” 

“I still like it passably,” answered Godolphin; “but the 
gloss is gone from the delusion. I am grown mournfully 
fastidious. I must have excellent acting, an excellent play. 
A slight fault, a slight deviation from nature, robs me of my 
content at the whole.” 

jP: “The same fault in your Character pervading all things,” 

said Radclyffe, half smiling. 

1 ‘ “True,” said Godolphin, yawning; “but have you seen my 

new Canova? ” 

“No: I care nothing for statues, and I know nothing of the 
j. Fine Arts.” 

“ What a confession ! ” 

“Yes, it is a rare confession; but I suspect that the Arts, 
j like truffles and olives, are an acquired taste. People talk 

themselves into admiration where at first they felt indiffer- 
ence. But how can you, Godolphin, with your talents, fritter 
< away life on these baubles? ” 

* “You are civil,” said Godolphin, impatiently. “Allow me 

| to tell you that it is your objects I consider baubles. Your 
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dull, plodding, wearisome honours ; a name in the newspapers ; 
a place, perhaps, in the ministry, purchased by a sacrificed 
youth and a degraded manhood; a youth in labour, a man- 
hood in schemes. No, Eadclyffe ! give me the bright, the glad 
sparkle of existence; and ere the sad years of age and sick- 
ness, let me at least enjoy. That is wisdom! Tour creed 
is — But I will not imitate your rudeness! ” and Grodolphin 
laughed. 

“Certainly,” replied Eadclyffe, “you do your best to enjoy 
yourself. You live well and fare sumptuously; your house is 
superb, your villa enchanting. Lady Erpingham is the hand- 
somest woman of her time; and, as if that were not enough, 
half the fine women in London admit you at their feet. Yet 
you are not happy.” 

“Ay; hut who is? ” cried Godolphin, energetically. 

“I am,” said Eadclyffe, dryly. 

“You! humph!” 

“ Y ou disbelieve me ? ” 

“I have no right to do so: but are you not ambitions? Anti 
is not ambition full of anxiety, care, — mortification at defeat, 
disappointment in success? Does not, the very word ambi- 
tion — that is, a desire to be something you are not — prove 
yon discontented with what yon are? ” 

“You speak of a vulgar ambition,” said Eadclyffe. 

“ Most august sage ! — and what species of ambition is 
yours? ” 

“Not that which you describe. You speak of the ambition 
for self; my ambition is singular, — it is the ambition for 
others. Some years ago I chanced to form an object in what 
I considered the welfare of my race. You smile. Nay, I 
boast no virtue in my dream; but philanthropy was my 
hobby, as statues may be yours. To effect this object, I see 
great changes are necessary; I desire, I work for these great 
changes. I am not blind, in the meanwhile, to glory. I de- 
sire, on the contrary, to obtain it! but it would only please 
me if it came from certain sources. I want to feel that I 
may realize what I attempt; and wish for that glory that 
comes from the permanent gratitude of my species, not that 
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which springs from the momentary applause. Now, I am 
vain, very vain : vanity was, some years ago, the strongest 
characteristic of my nature. I do not pretend to conquer the 
weakness, but to turn it towards my purposes. I am vain 
enough to wish to shine, but the light must come from deeds 
I think really worthy.” 

“Well, well!” said Godolphin, a little interested in spite 
of himself; “but ambition of one sort resembles ambition of 
another, inasmuch as it involves perpetual harassments and 
humiliations.” 

“Not so,” answered Badclyffe ; “because when a man is 
striving for what he fancies a laudable object, the goodness 
of his intentions comforts him for a failure in success, whereas 
your selfishly ambitious man has no consolation in his defeats; 
he is humbled by the external world, and has no inner world 
to apply to for consolation.” 

“0 man! ” said Godolphin, almost bitterly, “how dost thou 
eternally deceive thyself! Here is the thirst for power, and 
it calls itself the love of mankind! ” 

“ Believe me,” said Badclyffe, so earnestly, and with so deep 
a meaning in his grave, bright eye, that Godolphin was stag' 
gered from his scepticism,— “believe me, they may be dis- 
tinct passions, and yet can be united.” 


CHAPTER LIII. 

FANNY BEHIND THE SCENES. — REMINISCENCES OF YOUTH. — 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF TRICK. — THE SUPPER AT FANNY 
MILLINGER ? S. — TALK ON A THOUSAND MATTERS, EQUALLY 
LIGHT AND TRUE. — FANNY’S SONG. 

The play was “Pizarro,” and Fanny Millinger acted Cora. 
Godolphin and Badclyffe went behind the scenes. 

“ Ah,” said Fanny, as she stood in her white Peruvian dress, 
waiting her turn to re-enter the stage, — “ah, Godolphin! this 
reminds me of old times. Plow many years have passed since 
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you used to take suck pleasure in this mimic life! Well do I 
remember your musing eye and thoughtful brow bent kindly 
on me from the stage-box yonder! and do you recollect how 
prettily you used to moralize on the deserted scenes when the 
play was over? And you sometimes waited on these very 
boards to escort me home. Those times have changed. 
Heigh-ho ! ” 

“Ay, Fanny, we have passed through new worlds of feel- 
ing since then. Could life be to us now what it was at that 
time, we might love each other anew. But tell me, Fanny, 
has not the experience of life made you a wiser woman? Do 
you not seek more to enjoy the present,— to pluck Time’s 
fruit on the bough, ere yet the ripeness is gone? X do. I 
dreamed away my youth, — I strive to enjoy my manhood.” 

“Then,” said Fanny, with that quickness with which, in 
matters of the heart, women beat all our philosophy,— “then 
I can prophesy that, since we parted, you have loved or lost 
some one* Begret, which converts the active mind into the 
dreaming temper, makes the dreamer hurry into activity, 
whether of business or of pleasure.” 

“Right,” said Radelyffe, as a shade darkened lus stern 

brow. 

“Bight,” said Godolphin, thoughtfully, and Lueilla’s image 
smote his heart like an avenging conscience. “Bight,” re- 
peated he, turning aside and soliloquizing; “and those words 
from an idle tongue have taught me some of the motives of 
my present conduct. But away reflection! I have resolved 
to forswear it. My pretty Cera! ” said he aloud, as he turned 
back to the actress, “you are a very De Stael in your wisdom: 
but let us not be wise; ’t is the worst of our follies. Do you 
not give us one of your charming suppers to-night? ” 

“To be sure; your friend will join us. He was once the 
gayest of the gay, but years and fame have altered him a 
little.” 

“ Radelyffe gay! Bah!” said Godolphin, surprised. 

“Ay, you may well look astonished,” said Fanny, archly; 
“hut note that smile, — it tells of old days.” 

And Godolphin turning to his friend saw indeed on the 
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thin lip of that earnest face a smile so buoyant, so joyous, 
that it seemed as if the whole character of the man were 
gone f but while he gazed, the smile vanished, and Eadelyffe 
gravely declined the invitation. 

Cora was now on the stage; a transport of applause shook 
the house. 

“ How well she acts ! ” said Eadelyffe, warmly. 

“Yes,” answered Godolphin, as with folded arms he looked 
quietly on; “but what a lesson in the human heart does good 
acting teach us ! Mark that glancing eye, that heaving breast, 
that burst of passion, that agonized voice: the spectators axe 
in tears! The woman’s whole soul is in her child! Hot a 
hit of it! She feels no more than the hoards we tread on: 
she is probably thinking of the lively supper we shall have; 
and when she comes off the stage, she will cry, ‘ Did I not 
act it well? ’ ” 

“Nay,” said Eadelyffe, “she probably feels while she de- 
picts the feeling.” 

“Not she ; years ago she told me the whole science of acting 
was trick ; and trick — trick — trick it is, on the stage or off. 
The noble art of oratory-— noble forsooth! — is just the same; 
philosophy, poetry,-— all, all hypocrisy! ‘ Damn the moon! ’ 
said B — - to me, as we once stood gazing on it at Venice ; 

1 it always gives me the ague: but I have described it well in 
my poetry, Godolphin, eh?’” 

“But — •” began Eadelyffe. 

“But me no buts,” interrupted Godolphin, with the playful 
pertinacity which, he made so graceful. “You are younger 
than I am; when you have lived as long,, you shall have a 
right to contradict my system, — not before.” 

Godolphin joined the supper party. Like Godolphin’ s, 
Fanny’s life was the pursuit of pleasure; she lavished on it, 
in proportion to her means, the same cost and expense, 
though she wanted the same taste and. refinement. Generous 
and profuse, like all her tribe,— like all persons who win 
money easily,— she was charitable to all and luxurious in 
herself. The supper was attended by four male guests, — 
Godolphin, Saville, Lord Falconer, and Mr. Windsor. 

17 .. . 
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It was early summer; the curtains were undrawn, the win- 
dows were half opened, and the moonlight slept on the little 
grassplot that surrounded the house. The guests were in high 
spirits. “ Fill me this goblet, ” cried Godolphin ; “ champagne 
is the boy’s liquor; I will return to it con amove. Fanny, let 
us pledge each other: stay, a toast! What shall it' be?” 

“ Hope till old age, and Memory afterwards, ” said Fanny, 
smiling. 

“Pshaw! theatricals still, Fan?” growled Saville, who had 
placed a large screen between himself and the window; “no 
sentiment between friends.” 

“Out on you, Saville,” said Godolphin; “as well might you 
say no music out of the opera; these verbal prettinesses colour 
conversation. But you roues are so d — d prosaic, you want 
us to walk to Vice without a flower by the way.” 

“Vice indeed!” cried Saville. “I abjure your villanous 
appellatives. It was in your companionship that I lost my 
character, and now you turn king’s evidence against the poor 
devil you seduced.” 

“Humph! ” cried Godolphin, gayly; “you remind me of 
the advice of the Spanish hidalgo to a servant: always 
choose a master with a good memory; for ( if he does not 
pay, he will at least remember that he owes yon. ’ In future, 
I shall take care to herd only with those who recollect, after 
they are finally debauched, all the good advice I gave them 
beforehand.” 

“Meanwhile,” said the pretty Fanny, with her arch month 
half-full of chicken, “I shall recollect that Mr. Saville drinks 
his wine without toasts — as being a useless delay.” 

“Wine,” said Mr. Windsor, sententiously, “wine is just 
the reverse of love. Your old topers are all for coming at 
once to the bottle, and yonr old lovers forever mumbling the 
; toast.” 

“ See what you have brought on yourself, Saville, by affect- 
ing a joke upon me,” said Godolphin. “Come, let us make 
it up; we fell out with the toast, let us be reconciled by the 
glass. Champagne? ” 

“Ay, anything for a quiet life, — even champagne,” said 
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Saville, with a mock air of patience, and dropping his sharp 
features into a state of the most placid repose. “Yon wits 
are so very severe. Yes, champagne, if you please. Fanny, 
my love,” and Baville made a wry face as he put down the 
scarce-tasted glass; “go on,— -another joke, if you please; I 
now find I can bear your satire better, at least, than your 
wine.” 

Fanny was all bustle; it is in these things that the actress 
differs from the lady, — there is no quiet in her. “Another 
bottle of champagne; what can have happened to this?” 
Poor Fanny was absolutely pained. Saville enjoyed it, for 
he always revenged a jest by an impertinence. 

“Nay,” said Godolphin, “our friend does but joke. Your 
champagne is excellent, Fanny. Well, Saville, and where 
is young Greenhough? He is vanished. Report says he 
was marked down in your company, and has not risen 
since.” 

“Report is the civilest jade in the world. According to 
her all the pigeons disappear in my fields. Rut, seriously 
speaking, Greenhough is off — gone to America, over head 
and ears in debt, — debts of honour. Now,” said Saville, 
very slowly, “there’s the difference between the gentleman 
and the parvenu; the gentleman, when all is lost, cuts his 
throat : the parvenu only cuts his creditors. I am really very 
angry with Greenhough that he did not destroy himself. A 
young man under my protection and all; so d — d ungrateful 
in him.” 

“He was not much in your debt, eh? ” said Lord Falconer, 
speaking for the first time, as the wine began to get into his 
head. 

Saville looked hard at the speaker. 

“Lord Falconer, a pinch of snuff: there is something singu- 
larly happy in your question, — so much to the point; you 
have great knowledge of the world, — great. He was, very 
much in my debt. I introduced the vulgar dog into the 
world, and he owes me all the thousands he had the honour 
to lose in good society! ” 

“Do yon know, Percy,” continued Saville, “do you know, 
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by the way, that my poor dear friend Jasmin is dead, — died 
after a hearty game of whist? He had just time to cry ‘ Four 
by honours, 5 when death trumped him. It was a great shock 
to me; he was the second best player at Graham’s. Those 
sudden deaths are very awful, — especially with the game in 
one’s hands.” 

“Very mortifying, indeed,” seriously said Lord Falconer, 
who had just been initiated into whist. 

“ ’T is droll,” said Saville, “to see how often the last words 
of a man tally with his life ; ’t is like the moral to the 
fable. The best instance I know is in Lord Chesterfield, 
whose fine soul went out in that sublime and inimitable 
sentence, ‘ Give Mr. Darrell a chair.’ ” 

“Capital,” cried Lord Falconer. “Saville, a game at 
tcartt.” 

As the lion in the Tower looked at the lapdog, so in 
all the compassion of contempt looked Saville on Lord 
Falconer. 

“Infelix puer! ” muttered Godolphin; “infelix puer atque 
impar congressus Achilli.” 

“With all my heart,” said Saville at last. “Yet, no; we ’ve 
been talking of death — such topics waken a man’s conscience. 
Falconer, I never play for less than — ” 

“Ponies! I know it!” cried Falconer, triumphantly. 

“Ponies! less than chargers ! ” 

“Chargers — what are chargers?’’ 

“The whole receipts of an Irish peer, Lord Falconer; and 
I make it a point never to lose the first game.” 

“Such men are dangerous,” said Mr. Windsor, with his 
eyes shut. 

“0 Hight!” cried Godolphin, springing up theatrically, 
“thou wert made for song, and moonlight, and laughter- — but 
woman’s laughter. Fanny, a song, — the pretty quaint song 
you sang me, years ago, in praise of a town love and an easy 
life.” 

Fanny, who had been in the pouts ever since Saville had 
blamed the champagne — for she was very anxious to be of 
bon ton in her own little way — now began to smile once 
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more; and as the moon played on her arch face, she seated 
herself at the piano, and, glancing at Godolphin, sang the 
following song : — 

LOYE COURTS THE PLEASURES. 


Believe me, Love was never made 
In deserts to abide ; 

Leave Age to take the sober shade. 

And Youth the sunny side. 

n. 

Love dozes by the purling brook, 

No friend to lonely places ; 

Or, if he toy with Strephon’s crook. 

His Chloes are the Graces. 

hi. 

Forsake “ The Flaunting Town ! ” Alas ! 
Be cells for saints, my own love ! 

The wine of life’s a social glass, 

Nor may be quaffed alone, love. 

IV. 

Behold the dead and solemn sea. 

To which our beings flow ; 

Let waves that soon so dark must be 
Catch every glory now. 


I would not chain that heart to this, 
To sicken at the rest ; 

The cage we close a prison is. 

The open cage a nest. 
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CHAPTER LIY. 

THE CAREER OP CONSTANCE. — REAL STATE OF HER FEELINGS 
TOWARDS GODOLPHIN. — RAPID SUCCESSION OF POLITICAL 
EVENTS. — CANNING’S ADMINISTRATION. — CATHOLIC QUES- 
TION. — lord grey’s speech. — canning’s DEATH. 

While in scenes like these, alternated with more refined 
and polished dissipation, Godolphin lavished away his life, 
Constance became more and more powerful as one of the 
ornaments of a great political party. Pew women in Eng- 
land ever mixed more actively in politics than Lady Erping- 
ham, or with more remarkable ability. Her friends were out 
of office, it is true ; but she saw the time approaching rapidly 
when their opinions must come into power. She had begun 
to love for itself the scheming of political ambition, and 
in any country but England she would have been a conspira- 
tor, and in old times might have risen to be a queen ; but as 
it was, she was only a proud, discontented woman. She 
knew, too, that it was all she could be, — all that her sex 
allowed her to he, — yet did she not the less struggle and toil 
on. The fate of her father still haunted her; her promise 
and his death-bed still rose oft and solemnly before her; the 
humiliations she had known in her early condition, the hom- 
age that had attended her later career, still cherished in her 
haughty soul indignation at the faction he had execrated, and 
little less of the mighty class which that faction represented . 
That system of “ fashion ” she had so mainly contributed to 
strengthen, and which was originally by her intended to 
build up a standard of opinion, independent of mere rank 
and in defiance of mere wealth, she saw polluted and de- 
based, by the nature of its followers, into a vulgar effrontery, 
which Avas worse than the more quiet dulness it had attempted 
to supplant. Yet still she was comforted by the thought that 
through this system lay the way to more wholesome changes. 
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Hie idols of rank and wealth once broken, she believed that 
a pure and sane worship must ultimately be established. 
Doubtless in the old French regime there were many women 
who thought like her, but there were none who acted like 
her, deliberately, and with an end. What an excellent, 
what a warning picture is contained in the entertaining Me- 
moirs of Count Segur! how admirably that agreeable gossip 
develops the state of mind among the nobility of France ! — 
“merry censurers of the old customs,” “enchanted by the 
philosophy of Voltaire,” “ridiculing the old system,” “em- 
bracing liberality as a fashion,” and “gayly treading a soil 
bedecked with flowers, which concealed a precipice from their 
view! ” In England, there are fewer flowers, and the preci- 
pice will be less fearful. 

A certain disappointment which had attended her marriage 
with Godolphin, and the disdainful resentment she felt at the 
pleasures that allured him from her, tended yet more to deepen 
at once her distaste for the habits of a frivolous society, 
and to nerve and concentrate her powers of political intrigue. 
Her mind grew more and more masculine; her dark eye 
burned with a sterner fire ; the sweet mouth was less prodigal 
of its smiles ; and that air of dignity which she had always 
possessed grew harder in its character, and became command. 

This change did not tend to draw Godolphin nearer to her; 
he, so susceptible to coldness, so refining, so exacting, be- 
lieved fully that she loved him no more, that she repented 
the marriage she had contracted. His pride was armed against 
her; and he sought more eagerly those scenes where all for 
the admired, the gallant, the sparkling Godolphin wore smiles 
and sunshine. 

There was another matter that rankled in his breast with 
peculiar bitterness. He had wished to raise a large sum of 
money (in the purchase of some celebrated works of art), 
which could only be raised with Lady Erpingliam’s consent. 
When he had touched upon the point to her, she had not re- 
fused, but she had hesitated. She seemed embarrassed, and, 
he thought, discontented. His delicacy took alarm, and he 
never recurred to the question again; but he was secretly 
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much displeased with her reluctant manner on that occasion. 
Nothing the proud so little forget as a coolness conceived 
upon money matters. In this instance, Godolpliin afterwards 
discovered that he had wronged Constance, and misinter- 
preted the cause of her reluctance. 

Yet, as time flew on for both, both felt a yearning of the 
heart towards each other; and had they been thrown upon a 
desert is] and, had there been full leisure, full opportunity, 
for a frank, unfettered interchange and confession of thought, 
they would have been mutually astonished to find themselves 
still so beloved, and each would have been dearer to the other 
than in their warmest hour of earlier attachment. But when 
once in a very gay and occupied life a husband and wife have 
admitted a seeming indifference to creep in between them, 
the chances are a thousand to one against its after-removal. 
How much more so with a wife so proud as Constance and a 
husband so refining as Godolphin! Fortunately, however, as 
I said before, the temper of each was excellent; they never 
quarrelled; and the indifference, therefore, lay on the sur- 
face, not at the depth. They seemed to the world an affec- 
tionate couple, as couples go; and their union would have 
been classed by Boehefoucauld among those marriages that 
are very happy, — il n y y a point de delicieux . 

Meanwhile, as Constance had predicted, the political his- 
tory of the country was marked by a perpetual progress 
towards liberal opinions. Mr. Canning was now in office; 
the Catholic Question was in every one’s mouth. 

There was a brilliant meeting at Erpingham House. Those 
who composed it were of the heads of the party, but there 
were divisions amongst themselves; some were secretly for 
joining Mr. Canning’s administration; some had openly done 
so; others remained in stubborn and jealous opposition. With 
these last was the heart of Constance. 

“ Well, well, Lady Erpingham,” said Lord Paul Plympton, 
a young nobleman, who had written a dull history, and was 
therefore considered likely to succeed in parliamentary life, 
— “well, I cannot help thinking you are too severe upon 
Canning; he is certainly very liberal in his views.” 
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i “ Is there one law he ever caused to pass for the benefit of 

the working classes? Ho, Lord Paul, his Whiggism is for 
peers, and his Toryism for peasants. With the same zeal 
he advocates the Catholic Question and the Manchester 
'f: .Massacre.” 

; “Yet, surely,” cried Lord Paul, “you make a difference 

j between the just liberality that provides for property and 

j intelligence, and the dangerous liberality that would slacken 

| the reins of an ignorant multitude.” 

| “But,” said Mr. Benson, a very powerful member of the 

I Lower House, “true politicians must conform to circum- 

stances. Canning may not be all we wish, but still he ought 
to be supported. I confess that I shall he generous: I care 
not for office, I care not for power; but Canning is surrounded 
with enemies, who are enemies also to the people : for that 
reason I shall support him.” 

I “Bravo, Benson!” cried Lord Paul. 

I “Bravo, Benson !” echoed two or three notables, who had 

j waited an opportunity to declare themselves; “that ’s what I 

call handsome.” 

“ Manly ! ” 

“Pair!” 

“Disinterested, by Jove!” 

Here the Duke of Aspindale suddenly entered the room. 
“ Ah, Lady Erpingham, you should have been in the Lords 
to-night: such a speech! Canning is crushed forever!” 

“Speech! from whom? ” 

“Lord Grey. Terrific: it was the vengeance of a life 
concentrated into one hour; it has shaken the ministry 
| fearfully.” 

“Humph!” said Benson, rising; “I shall go to Brooks’s 
and hear more.” 

“And I too,” said Lord Paul. 

A day or two after, Benson in presenting a petition alluded 
in terms of high eulogy to the masterly speech made “in 
another place ; ” and Lord Paul Plympton said, “ It was in* 
deed unequalled.” 

That ’s what I call handsome. 
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Manly \ 

Fair! 

Disinterested, by Jove! 

And Canning died; his gallant soul left the field of politics 
broken into a thousand petty parties. From the time of his 
death the two great hosts into which the stragglers for power 
were divided have never recovered their former strength. 
The demarcation that his policy had tended to efface was 
afterwards more weakened by his successor, the Duke of 
Wellington; and had it not been for the question of Reform 
that again drew the stragglers on either side around one de- 
termined banner, it is likely that Whig and Tory would, 
among the many minute sections and shades of difference, 
have lost forever the two broad distinguishing colours of their 
separate factions. 

Mr. Canning died; and now, with redoubled energy, went 
on the wheels of political intrigue. The rapid succession of 
short-lived administrations, the leisure of a prolonged peace, 
the pressure of debt, the writings of philosophers,— all in- 
sensibly yet quickly excited that popular temperament which 
found its crisis in the Reform Bill. 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE DEATH OF GEORGE IV. — THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF 
PARTIES, AND OF LADY ERPINGHAM. 

The death of George the Fourth was the birth of a new 
era. During the later years of that monarch a silent spirit 
had been gathering over the land, which had crept even to 
the very walls of his seclusion. It cannot he denied that the 
various expenses of his reign, no longer consecrated by the 
youthful graces of the prince, no longer disguised beneath 
the military triumphs of the people, had contributed far 
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more than theoretical speculations to the desire of political 
change. The shortest road to liberty lies through attenuated 
pockets! 

Constance was much at Windsor during the king’s last 
illness, one of the saddest periods that ever passed within the 
walls of a palace. The memorialists of the reign of the mag- 
nificent Louis XI Y. will best convey to the reader a notion of 
the last days of George the Fourth. For, like that great 
king, he was the representation in himself of a particular 
period, and he preserved much of the habits of (and much too 
of the personal interest attached to) his youth, through the 
dreary decline of age. It was melancholy to see one who had 
played, not only so exalted, but so gallant a part, breathing 
his life away; nor was the gloom diminished by the many 
glimpses of a fine original nature, which broke forth amidst 
infirmity and disease. 

George the Fourth died; his brother succeeded; and the 
English world began to breathe more freely, to look around, 
and to feel that the change, long coming, was come at last. The 
French Revolution, the new parliament, Henry Brougham’s 
return for Yorkshire, Mr. Hume’s return for Middlesex, the 
burst of astonished indignation at the Duke of Wellington’s 
memorable words against reform, — all betrayed, while they 
ripened, the signs of the new age. The Whig ministry was 
appointed, — appointed amidst discontents in the city, sus- 
picions amongst the friends of the people, amidst fires and 
insurrections in the provinces, convulsions abroad, and turbu- 
lence at home. 

The situation of Constance in these changes was rather 
curious; her intimacy with the late king was no recommen- 
dation with the Whig government of his successor. Her 
power, as the power of fashion always must in stormy times, 
had received a shock; and as she had of late been a little 
divided from the main body of the Whigs, she did not share 
at once in their success, or claim to be one of their allies. 
She remained silent and aloof; her parties were numerous 
and splendid as ever, but the small plotting reunions of in- 
triguers were suspended. She hinted mysteriously at the 
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necessity of pausing, to see what reform the new ministers 
would recommend, and what economy they would effect. The 
Tories, especially the more moderate tribe, began to court 
her; the Whigs, flushed with their triumph, and too busy to 
think of women, began to neglect. This last circumstance 
the high Constance felt keenly, but with the keenness rather 
of scorn than indignation; years had deepened her secret dis- 
gust at all aristocratic ordinances, and looking rather at what 
the Whigs had been than what, pressed by the times, they 
have become, she regarded them as only playing with demo- 
cratic counters for aristocratic rewards. She repaid their 
neglect with contempt, and the silent neutralist soon became 
regarded by them as the secret foe. 

But Constance was sufficiently the woman to feel mortified 
and wounded by that which she affected to despise. No post 
at court had been offered to her by her former friends ; the 
confidant of George the Fourth had ceased to be the confidant 
of Lord Grey. Arrived at that doubtful time of life when 
the beauty, although possessing, is no longer assured of, her 
charms, she felt the decay of her personal influence as a per- 
sonal affront; and thus vexed, wounded, alarmed, in her mid- 
career, Constance was more than ever sensible of the peculiar 
disquietudes that await female ambition, and turned with 
sighs more frequent than heretofore to the recollections of 
that domestic love which seemed lost to her forever. 

Mingled with the more outward and visible stream of poli- 
tics there was, as there ever is, a latent tide of more theoretic 
and speculative opinions. While the practical politicians 
were playing their momentary parts, schemers and levellers 
were propagating in all quarters doctrines which they fondly 
imagined were addressed to immortal ends. And Constance 
began to turn with some curiosity to these charlatans or 
sages. The bright countess listened to their harangues, pon- 
dered over their demonstrations, and mused over their hopes. 
But she had lived too much on the surface of the actual 
world, her habits of thought were too essentially worldly, to 
be converted, while she was attracted, by doctrines so start- 
ling in their ultimate conclusions. She turned once more to 
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herself, and waited, in a sad and thoughtful stillness, the 
progress of things, convinced only of the vanity of them 
all. 


CHAPTER LVL 

THE EOUfi HAS BECOME A VALETUDINARIAN. — NEWS. — 

A FORTUNE-TELLER. 

Meanwhile the graced Godolphin floated down the sunny 
tide of his prosperity. He lived chiefly with a knot of epi- 
curean dalliers with the time, whom he had selected from the 
wittiest and the easiest of the London world. Dictator of 
theatres, patron of operas, oracle in music, mirror of enter- 
tainments and equipage, — to these conditions had his natural 
genius and his once dreaming dispositions been bowed at last ! 
A round of dissipation, however, left him no time for reflec- 
tion; and he believed (perhaps he was not altogether wrong) 
that the best way to preserve the happy equilibrium of the 
heart is to blunt its susceptibilities. As the most uneven 
shapes, when whirled into rapid and ceaseless motion, will 
appear a perfect circle, so, once impelled in a career that 
admits no pause, our life loses its uneven angles, and glides 
on in smooth and rounded celerity, with false aspects more 
symmetrical than the truth. 

One day Godolphin visited Saville, who now, old, worn, 
and fast waning to the grave, cropped the few flowers on the 
margin, and jested, but with sourness, on his own decay. He 
found the actress (who had also come to visit the Man of 
Pleasure) sitting by the window, and rattling away with her 
usual vivacity, while she divided her attention with the 
labours of knitting a purse. 

“Heaven only knows,” said Saville, “what all these times 
will produce. I lose my head in the dizzy quickness of 
events. Fanny, hand me my snuff-box. Well, I fancy my 
last hour is not far distant; but I hope, at least, I shall die a 
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gentleman. I have a great dislike to the thought of being 
revolutionized into a roturier. That ’s the only kind of revo- 
lution I have any notion about. What do you say to all this, 
Godolphin? Every one else is turning politician; young 
Sunderland whirls his cab down to the House at four o’clock 
every day, dines at Bellamy’s on cold beef, and talks of noth- 
ing but that d — d good speech of Sir Robert’s! Revolution! 
faith, the revolution is come already. Revolutions only change 
the aspect of society ; is it not changed enough within the last 
six months? Bah! I suppose you are bit by the mania? ” 

“Not I! while I live I will abjure the vulgar toil of ambi- 
tion. Let others rule or ruin the State; like the Due de 
Lauzun, while the guillotine is preparing, I will think only 
of my oysters and my champagne.” 

“A noble creed! ” said Fanny, smiling: “let the world go 
to wreck, and bring me my biscuit! That ’s Godolphin ’s 
motto.” 

“It is life’s motto.” 

“Yes — a gentleman’s life.” 

“Pish! Fanny, no, satire from you, — you, who are not 
properly speaking even a tragic actress! But there is some- 
thing about your profession sublimely picturesque in the 
midst of these noisy brawls. The storms of nations shake not 
the stage; you are rapt in another life; the atmosphere of 
poetry girds you. You are like the fairies who lived among 
men, visible only at night, and playing their fantastic tricks 
amidst the surrounding passions, — the sorrow, the crime, 
the avarice, the love, the wrath, the luxury, the famine, that 
belong to the grosser dwellers of the earth. You are to be 
envied, Fanny.” 

“Not so; I am growing old.” 

“Old!” cried Saville: “ah, talk not of it! Ugh! Ugh! 
Curse this cough! But hang politics; it always brings dis- 
agreeable reflections. Glad, my old pupil, glad am I to see 
that you still retain your august contempt for these foolish 
stragglers, — insects splashing and panting in the vast stream 
of events, wliich they scarcely stir, and in which they scarcely 
drop before they are drowned — ” 
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“Or the fishes, their passions, devour them,” said 
Godolphin. 

“ News ! 55 cried Saville; “let us have real news; cut all 
the politics out of the 4 Times , 5 Fanny, with your scissors, 
and then read me the rest . 55 

Fanny obeyed. 

“‘ Fire in Marylebone ! 5 55 

“That 5 s not news! skip that . 55 

“ ‘Letter from Radical . 5 55 

“Stuff! What else ? 55 

“Emigration. ‘ No fewer than sixty-eight — 555 

“Hold, for mercy’s sake! What do I, just going out of the 
world, care for people only going out of the country? Here, 
child, give the paper to Godolphin; he knows exactly what 
interests a man of sense.” 

“ ‘Sale of Lord Lysart’s wines — 5 55 

“Capital!” cried Saville; “that’s new, that’s inter- 
esting ! ” 

Fanny’s pretty hands returned to their knitting. When 
the wines had been discussed, the following paragraph was 
chanced upon : — 

“ There is a foolish story going the round of the papers about Lord 
Grey and his vision ; the vision is only in the silly heads of the inven- 
tors of the story, and the ghost is, we suppose, the apparition of Old 
Sarum. By the way, there is a celebrated fortune-teller, or prophetess, 
now in London, making much noise. We conclude the discomfited 
| Tories will next publish her oracular discourses. She is just arrived in 

j time to predict the passing of the Reform Bill, without any fear of being 

I proved an impostor.” 

“Ah, by the by,” said Saville, “I hear wonders of this 
sorceress. She dreams and divines with the most singular 
j accuracy; and all the old women of both sexes flock to her 

in hackney-coaches, making fools of themselves to-day in 
order to be wise to-morrow. Have you seen her, Fanny? ” 

“Yes,” replied the actress, very gravely; “and, in sober 
earnest, she has startled me. Her countenance is so striking, 
her eyes so wild, and in her conversation there is so much 
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enthusiasm, that she carries you away in spite of yourself. 
Do you believe in astrology, Percy?” 

“I almost did once,” said Godolphin, with a half sigh; 
“but does this female seer profess to choose astrology in pref- 
erence to cards? The last is the more convenient way of 
tricking the public.” 

“Oh, but this is no vulgar fortune-teller, I assure you,” 
cried Fanny, quite eagerly: “she dwells much on magnetism; 
insists on the effect of your own imagination; discards all 
outward quackeries; and, in short, has either discovered a 
new way of learning the future, or revived some forgotten 
trick of deluding the public. Come and see her some day, 
Godolphin.” 

“No, I don’t like that kind of imposture,” said Godolphin, 
quickly; and turning away, he sank into. a silent and gloomy 
revery. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

SUPERSTITION, — ITS WONBERFUL EFFECTS. 

It was perfectly true that there had appeared in London a 
person of the female sex who, during the last few years, had 
been much noted on the Continent for the singular boldness 
with which she had promulgated the wildest doctrines, and 
the supposed felicity which had attended her vaticinations. 
She professed belief in all the dogmas that preceded the dawn 
of modern philosophy; and a strange, vivid, yet gloomy elo- 
quence that pervaded her language gave effect to theories 
which, while incomprehensible to the many, were alluring to 
the few. None knew her native country, although she was 
believed to come from the North of Europe. Her way of life 
was lonely, her habits eccentric; she sought no companion- 
ship; she was beautiful, but not of this earth’s beauty; men 
admired, but courted not; she, at least, lived apart from the 
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reach of human, passions. In fact, the strange Liehbur, for 
such was the name the prophetess was known by (and she 
assumed before it the French title of Madame), was not an 
impostor, but a fanatic; the chords of the brain were touched, 
and the sound they gave back was erring and imperfect. She 
was mad, but with a certain method in her madness ; a cold 
and preternatural and fearful spirit abode within her, and 
spoke from her lips; its voice froze herself, and she was more 
awed by her own oracles than her listeners themselves. 

In Vienna and in Paris her renown was great, and even 
terrible. The greatest men in those capitals had consulted 
her, and spoke of her decrees with a certain reverence; her 
insanity thrilled them, and they mistook the cause. Besides, 
in the main, she was right in the principle she addressed: 
she worked on the imagination, and the imagination after- 
wards fulfilled what she predicted. Every one knows what 
dark things may be done by our own fantastic persuasions ; 
belief insures the miracles it credits. Men dream they shall 
die within a certain hour; the hour comes, and the dream is 
realized. The most potent wizardries are less potent than, 
fancy itself. Macbeth was a murderer, not because the 
witches predicted, but because their prediction aroused the 
thought of murder. And this principle of action the proph- 
etess knew well; She appealed to that attribute common to us 
all, the foolish and the wise, and on that fruitful ground she 
sowed her soothsayings. 

In London there are always persons to run after anything 
new, and Madame Liehbur became at once the rage. I my- 
self have seen a minister hurrying from her door with his 
cloak about his face; and one of the coldest of living sages 
confesses that she told him what he believes, by mere human 
means, she could not have discovered. Delusion all! But 
what age is free from it? 

The race of the nineteenth century boast their lights, but 
run as madly after any folly as their fathers in the eighth. 
What are the prophecies of Saint Simon but a species of 
sorcery? Why believe the external more than the inner 
miracle? 
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There were but a few persons present at Lady Erpingham’s, 
and when Eadclyffe entered, Madame Liehbur was the theme 
of the general conversation. So many anecdotes were told, 
so much that was false was mingled with so much that seemed 
true, that Lady Erpingham’s curiosity was excited, and she 
resolved to seek the modern Cassandra with the first oppor- 
tunity. Godolphin sat apart from the talkers, playing a 
quiet game at 6carte. Constance’s eyes stole ever and anon 
to his countenance; and when she turned at length away with 
a sigh, she saw that Eadclyffe’s deep and inscrutable gaze 
was bent upon her, and the proud countess blushed, although 
she scarce knew why. 


CHAPTER LVIII. 

THE EMPIRE OF TIME AND OF LOVE. — THE PROUD CONSTANCE 
OROWN WEARY AND HUMBLE. — AN ORDEAL. 

About this time the fine constitution of Lady Erpingham 
began to feel the effects of that life which, at once idle and 
busy, is the most exhausting of all. She suffered under no 
absolute illness ; she was free from actual pain ; but a fever 
crept over her at night, and a languid debility succeeded it 
the next day. She was melancholy and dejected ; tears came 
into her eyes without a cause; a sudden noise made her trem- 
ble; her nerves were shaken , — terrible disease, which marks 
a new epoch in life, which is the first token that our youth is 
about to leave us ! 

It is in sickness that we feel our true reliance on others, 
especially if it is of that vague and not dangerous character 
when those around us are not ashamed or roused into attend- 
ance ; when the care and the soothing and the vigilance are 
the result of that sympathy which true and deep love only 
feels. This thought broke upon Constance as she sat alone 
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one morning in that mood when books cannot amuse, nos 
music lull, nor luxury soothe, — the mood of an aching mem- 
ory and a spiritless frame. Above her, and over the mantel- 
piece of her favourite room, hung that picture of her father 
which I have before described; it had been long since re- 
moved from Wendover Castle to London, for Constance wished 
it to be frequently in her sight. “Alas!” thought she, gaz- 
ing upon the proud and animated brow that bent down upon 
her; “alas! though in a different sphere, thy lot, my father, 
has been mine , — toil unrepaid, affection slighted, sacrifices 
forgotten; a harder lot in part; for thou hadst at least, in thy 
stirring and magnificent career, continued excitement and 
perpetual triumph. But I, a woman, shut out by my sex 
from contest, from victory, am left only the thankless task 
to devise the rewards which others are to enjoy; the petty 
plot, the poor intrigue, the toil without the honour, the hu- 
miliation without the revenge. Yet have I worked in thy 
cause, my father, and thou— thou, eouldst thou see my heart, 
wouldst pity and approve me.” 

As Constance turned away her eyes, they fell on the op- 
posite mirror, which reflected her still lofty hut dimmed and 
faded beauty ; the worn cheek, the dejected eye, those lines 
and hollows which tell the progress of years! There are cer- 
tain moments when the time we have been forgetting makes 
its march suddenly apparent to our own eyes, when the 
change we have hitherto marked not stares upon us rude and 
abrupt; we almost fancy those lines, those wrinkles, planted 
in a single hour, so unperceived have they been before. And 
such a moment was this to the beautiful Constance ; she 
started at her own likeness, and turned involuntarily from 
the unflattering mirror. Beside it, on her table, lay a 
locket, given her by Godolphin just before they married, 
and containing his hair; it was a simple trifle, and the sim- 
plicity seemed yet more striking amidst the costly and mod- 
ern jewels that were scattered round it. As she looked on 
it, her heart, all woman still, flew hack to the day on which, 
whispering eternal love, he hung it round her neck. “Ah, 
happy days! would that they could return! ’’ sighed the deso; 
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late schemer; and she took the locket, kissed it, and softened 
by all the numberless recollections of the past, wept silently 
over it. “And yet,” she said, after a pause, and wiping away 
her tears,— “and yet this weakness is unworthy of me. 
Lone, sad, ill, broken in frame and spirit as I am, he comes 
not near me ; I am nothing to him, nothing to any one in the 
wide world. My heart, my heart, reconcile thyself to thy 
fate ! — what thou hast been from thy cradle, that shalt. thou 
be to my grave. I have not even the tenderness of a child to 
look to — the future is all blank ! ” . 

Constance was yet half yielding to, half struggling with, 
these thoughts, when Stainforth Radclyffe (to whom she was 
never denied) was suddenly announced. Time, which, sooner 
or later, repays perseverance, although in a deceitful coin, 
had brought to Radclyffe a solid earnest of future honours. 
His name had risen high in the science of his country ; it was 
equally honoured by the many and the few; he had become a 
marked man, one of whom all predicted a bright hereafter. 
He had not yet, it is true, entered parliament, usually the 
great arena in which English reputations are won ; but it was 
simply because he had refused to enter it under the auspices 
of any patron, and his political knowledge, his depth of 
thought, and his stern, hard, ambitious mind were not the 
less appreciated and acknowledged. Between him and Con- 
stance friendship had continued to strengthen, and the more 
so as their political sentiments were in a great measure the 
same, although originating in different causes,; — hers from 
passion, his from reflection. 

Hastily Constance turned aside her face, and brushed away 
her tears, as Radclyffe approached; and then seeming to busy 
herself amongst some papers that lay scattered on her escri- 
toire, and gave her an excuse for concealing in part her coun- 
tenance, she said, with a constrained cheerfulness, “I am 
happy you are come to relieve my ennui ; I have been look- 
ing over letters written so many years ago, that I have been 
forced to remember how soon I shall cease to be young, — no 
pleasant reflection for any one, much less a woman.” 

“I am at a loss for a compliment in return, as you may 
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suppose,” answered Radelyffe; “but Lady Erpingham de- 
serves a penance for even hinting at the possibility of being 
ever less charming than she is; so I shall hold my tongue.” 

“Alas!” said Constance, gravely, “how little, save the 
mere triumphs of youth and beauty, is left to our sex! How 
much, nay, how entirely, in all other and loftier objects, is 
our ambition walled in and fettered! The human mind must 
have its aim, its aspiring; how can your sex blame us, then, 
for being frivolous, when no aim, no aspiring, save those of 
frivolity, are granted us by society? ” 

“And is love frivolous?” said Radelyffe. “Is the empire 
of the heart nothing? ” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Constance, with energy; “for the em- 
pire never lasts. "We are slaves to the empire we would 
found ; we wish to be loved, but we only succeed in loving 
too well ourselves. We lay up our all — our thoughts, hopes, 
emotions, all the treasures of our hearts — in one spot; and 
when we would retire from the deceits and cares of life, we 
find the sanctuary walled against us ; we love, and are loved 
no longer ! ” 

Constance had turned round with the earnestness of the 
feeling she expressed; and her eyes, still wet with tears, her 
flushed cheek, her quivering lip, struck to Radclyffe’s heart 
more than her words. He rose involuntarily; his own agita- 
tion was marked; he moved several steps towards Constance, 
and then checked the impulse, and muttered indistinctly to 
himself. 

“Ho,” said Constance, mournfully, and scarcely heeding 
him, “it is in vain for us to be ambitious. We only deceive 
ourselves ; we are not stern and harsh enough for the passion. 
Touch our affections, and we are recalled at once to the sense 
of our weakness ; and I — I — would to God that I were a 
humble peasant girl, and not — not wbat I am ! ” 

So saying, the lofty Constance sank down, overpowered 
with the bitterness of her feelings, and covered her face with 
her hands. Was Radelyffe a man that he could see this 
unmoved; that he could hear those beautiful lips breathe 
complaints for the want of love, and not acknowledge the 
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love that burned at his own heart? Long, secretly, reso- 
lutely, had he straggled against the passion for Constance 
which his frequent intercourse with her had fed, and which 
his consciousness that in her was the only parallel to himself 
that he had ever met with in her sex, had first led him to 
form; and now lone, neglected, sad, this haughty woman 
wept over her unloved lot in his presence, and still he was 
not at her feet! He spoke not, moved not, but his breath 
heaved thick, and his face was as pale as death. He con- 
quered himself. All within Radelyffe obeyed the idol lie had 
worshipped, even before Constance; all within him, if ardent 
and fiery, was also high and generous. The acuteness of his 
reason permitted him no self-sophistries ; and he would have 
laid his head on the block rather than breathe a word of that 
love which he knew, from the moment it was confessed, would 
become unworthy of Constance and himself. 

There was a pause. Lady Erpingham, ashamed, confounded, 
at her own weakness, recovered herself slowly and in silence. 
Radelyffe at length spoke; and his voice, at first trembling 
and indistinct, grew, as he proceeded, clear and earnest. 

“Never,” said he, “shall I forget the confidence your emo- 
tions have testified in my — my friendship; I am about to de- 
serve it. Do not, my dear friend (let me so call you), do not 
forget that life is too short for misunderstandings in which 
happiness is concerned. You believe that — that Godolphin 
does not repay the affection you have borne him: do not be 
angry, dear Lady Erpingham; I feel it indelicate in me to 
approach that subject, but my regard for you emboldens me. 
I know Godolphin’s heart; he may seem light, neglectful, 
but he loves you as deeply as ever, — he loves you entirely.” 

Constance, humbled as she was, listened in breathless si- 
lence ; her cheek burned with blushes, and those blushes were 
at once to Radclyffe a torture and a reward. 

“At this moment,” continued he, with constrained calm- 
ness, “ at this moment he fancies in you that very coldness 
you lament in him. Pardon me, Lady Erpingham; but Go- 
dolphin’s nature is wayward, mysterious, and exacting. Have 
you consulted, have you studied it sufficiently? Note it well, 
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soothe it; and if his love can repay you, you will be repaid. 
God bless you, dearest Lady Erpingham.” 

In a moment more Radclyffe had left the apartment. 


CHAPTER LIX. 

CONSTANCE MAKES A DISCOVERY THAT TOUCHES AND ENLIGHT- 
ENS HER AS TO GODOLPHIN’s NATURE. AN EVENT, AL - 

THOUGH IN PRIVATE LIRE, NOT WITHOUT ITS INTEREST. 

If Constance most bitterly reproached herself, or rather 
her slackened nerves, her breaking health, that she had be- 
fore another — that other too, not of her own sex — betrayed 
her dependence upon even her husband’s heart for happiness ; 
if her conscience instantly took alarm at the error (and it was 
indeed a grave one) which had revealed to any man her do- 
mestic griefs, — yet, on the other hand, she could not control 
the wild thrill of delight with which she recalled those words 
that had so solemnly assured her she was still beloved by 
Godolphin. She had a firm respect in Radclyffe’s penetration 
and his sincerity, and knew that he was one neither to de- 
ceive her nor be deceived himself. His advice, too, came 
home to her. Had she, indeed, with sufficient address, suffi- 
cient softness, insinuated herself into Godolphin’s nature? 
Neglected herself, had she not neglected in return? She 
asked herself this question, and was never weary of examin- 
ing her past conduct. That Radclyffe, the austere and chill- 
ing Radclyffe, entertained for her any feeling warmer than 
friendship, she never for an instant suspected; that suspicion 
alone would have driven him from her presence forever. And 
although there had been a time, in his bright and exulting 
youth, when Radclyffe had not been without those arts which 
win, in the opposite sex, affection from aversion itself, those 
arts doubled, ay, a hundredfold, in their fascination, would 
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not have availed him with the pure but disappointed Con- 
stance, even had a sense of right and wrong very different 
from the standard he now acknowledged permitted him to exert 
them. So that his was rather the sacrifice of impulse than of 
any triumph that impulse could afterwards have gained him. 

Many and soft and sweet were now the recollections of 
Constance. Her heart flew back to her early love among the 
shades of Wendover; to the first confession of the fair enthu- 
siastic boy, when he offered at her shrine a mind, a genius, a 
heart capable of fruits which the indolence of after-life and 
the lethargy of disappointed hope had blighted before their 
time. 

If he was now so deaf to what she considered the nobler, 
because more stirring, excitements of life, was she not in 
some measure answerable for the supineness? Had there not 
been a day in which he had vowed to toil, to labour, to sacri- 
fice the very character of his mind, for a union with her? 
Was she, after all, was she right to adhere so rigidly to her 
father’s dying words, and to that vow afterwards confirmed 
by her own pride and bitterness of soul? She looked to her 
father’s portrait for an answer; and that daring and eloquent 
face seemed, for the first time, cold and unanswering to her 
appeal. 

In such meditations the hours passed, and midnight came 
on without Constance having quitted her apartment. She 
now summoned her woman, and inquired if Godolphin was at 
home. He had come in about an hour since, and, complain- 
ing of fatigue, had retired to rest. Constance again dismissed 
her maid, and stole to his apartment. He was already asleep ; 
his cheek rested on his arm, and his fair hair fell wildly over 
a brow that now worked under the influence of his dreams. 
Constance put the light softly down, and seating herself be- 
side him, watched over a sleep which, if it had come sud- 
denly on him, was not the less unquiet and disturbed. At 
length he muttered, “Yes, Lucilla, yes; 1 tell you, yon are 
avenged. I have not forgotten you! I have not forgotten 
that I betrayed, deserted you! but was it my fault? Ho, no! 
Yet I have not the less sought to forget it. These poor ex- 
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cesses, these chilling gayeties, — were they not incurred for 
you? And now you come — you — ah, no — spare me ! ” 

Shocked and startled, Constance drew back. Here was a 
new key to Godolphin’s present life, his dissipation, his 
thirst for pleasure. Had he indeed sought to lull the stings 
of conscience? And she, instead of soothing, of reconciling 
him to the past, had she left him alone to struggle with bit- 
ter and unresting thoughts, and to contrast the devotion of 
the one lost with the indifference of the one- gained? She 
crept back to her own chamber, to commune with her heart 
and be still. 

“My dear Percy,” said she, the next day, when he care- 
lessly sauntered into her boudoir before he rode out, “I have 
a favour to ask of you.” 

“Who ever denied a favour to Lady Erpingham? ’’ 

“Hot you, certainly; hut my favour is a great one.” 

“It is granted.” 

“Let us pass the summer in shire.” 

Godolphin’s brow grew clouded. 

“At Wendover Castle? ” said he, after a pause. 

“We have never been there since our marriage,” said Con- 
stance, evasively. 

“Humph! — as you will.” 

“It was the place,” said Constance, “where you, Percy, 
first told me you loved!” 

The tone of his wife’s voice struck on the right chord in 
Godolphin’s breast; he looked up, and saw her eyes full of 
tears and fixed upon him. 

“Why, Constance,” said he, much affected, “who would 
have thought that you still cherished that remembrance? ” 

“Ah, when shall I forget it?” said Constance; 11 then you 
loved me ! ” 

“And was rejected.” 

“Hush! but I believe now that I was wrong.” 

“Ho, Constance; you were wrong, for your own happiness, 
that the rejection was not renewed .” 

“ Percy ! ” 

“ Constance ! ” and in the accent of that last word there was 
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something that encouraged Constance, and she threw herself 
into Godolphin’s arms, and murmured, — 

“If I have offended, forgive me; let us be to each other 
what we once were.” 

'Words like these from the lips of one in whom such tender 
supplications, such feminine yearnings, were not common, 
subdued Godolphin at once. He folded her in his arms, and 
kissing her passionately, whispered, “Be always thus, Con- 
stance, and you will be more to me than ever.” 


CHAPTER LX. 

THE REFORM BILL. — A VERY SHORT CHAPTER. 

This reconciliation was not so short-lived as matters of the 
kind frequently are. There is a Chinese proverb which says, 
“How near are two hearts when there is no deceit between 
them ! ” And the misunderstanding of their mutual senti- 
ments being removed, their affection became at once visible 
to each other. And Constance, reproaching herself for her 
former pride, mingled in her manner to her husband a gentle, 
even a humble sweetness, which, being exactly that which 
he had most desired in her, was what most attracted him. 

At this time, Lord J ohn Russell brought forward the Bill 
of Parliamentary Reform. Lady Erpinghain was in the lan- 
tern of the House of Commons on that memorable night; like 
every one else, her feelings at first were all absorbed in sur- 
prise. She went home ; she hastened to Godolpliin’s library. 
Leaning his head on his hand, that strange person, in the 
midst of events that stirred the destinies of Europe, was 
absorbed in the old subtleties of Spinosa. In the frank confi- 
dence of revived love, she put her hand upon his shoulder, 
and told him rapidly that news which was then on its way to 
terrify or delight the whole of England, 
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u Will this charm you, dear Constance? ” said he, kindly ; 
“is it a blow to the party you hate, and I sympathize 
with — or — - ” 

“My father,” interrupted Constance, passionately, “would 
to Heaven he had seen this day! It was this system, the 
patron and the nominee system, that crushed and debased and 
killed him. And now I shall see that system destroyed! ” 
“So, then, my Constance will go over to the Whigs in 
earnest? ” 

“Yes, because I shall meet there truth and the people! ” 
Godolphin laughed gently at the French exaggeration of 
the saying, and Constance forgave him. The fine ladies of 
London were a little divided as to the merits of the “Bill; ” 
Constance was the first that declared in its favour. She was 
an important ally, — as important at least as a woman can be. 
A bright spirit reigned in her eye; her step grew more elastic; 
her voice more glad. This was the happiest time of her life, 
— she was happy in the renewal of her love, happy in the 
approaching triumph of her hate. 


CHAPTER LXI. 

THE SOLILOQUY OF THE SOOTHSAYER. — AH EPISODICAL MYS- 
TERY, INTRODUCED AS A TYPE OF THE MANY THINGS IN 
LIFE THAT ARE NEVER ACCOUNTED FOR. — GRATUITOUS 
DEVIATIONS FROM OUR COMMON CAREER. 

In Leicester Square there is a dim old house, which I have 
but this instant visited, in order to bring back more vividly 
to my recollection the wild and unhappy being who, for some 
short time, inhabited its old-fashioned and gloomy chambers. 

In that house, at the time I now speak of, lodged the mys- 
terious Liehbur. It was late at noon, and she sat alone in 
her apartment, which was darkened so as to exclude the broad 
and peering sun. There was no trick nor sign of the falla- 
cious art she professed visible in the large and melancholy 
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room. One or two books in the German language lay on the 
table beside which she sat; but they were of the recent poetry, 
and not of the departed dogmas, of the genius of that tongue. 
The enthusiast was alone; and, with her hand supporting her 
chin, and her eyes fixed on vacancy, she seemed feeding in 
silence the thoughts that flitted to and fro athwart a brain 
which had for years lost its certain guide, — a deserted man- 
sion, whence the lord had departed, and where spirits not of 
this common life had taken up their haunted and desolate 
abode. And never was there a countenance better suited to 
the character which this singular woman had assumed. '.Rich, 
thick, auburn hair was parted loosely over a brow in which 
the large and full temples would have betrayed to a phrenolo- 
gist the great preponderance which the dreaming and the 
imaginative bore over the sterner faculties. Her eyes were 
deep, intense, but of the bright and wandering glitter which 
is so powerful in its effect on the beholder, because it be- 
tokens that thought which is not of this daily world, 'and 
inspires that fear, that sadness, that awe, which few have 
looked on the face of the insane and not experienced. Her 
features were still noble, and of the fair Greek symmetry of 
the painter’s Sibyl; but the cheeks were worn and hollow, and 
one bright spot alone broke their marble paleness; her lips 
were, however, full, and yet red, and by their uncertain and 
varying play gave frequent glimpses of teeth lustrously white ; 
which, while completing the beauty of her face, aided — with 
somewhat of a fearful effect— the burning light of her strange 
eyes, and the vague, mystic expression of her abrupt and un~ 
joyous smile. You might see when her features were, as now, 
in a momentary repose, that her health was broken, and that 
she was not long sentenced to wander over that world where 
the soul had already ceased to find its home ; but the instant 
she spoke, her colour deepened, and the brilliant and rapid 
alternations of her countenance deceived the eye, and con- 
cealed the ravages of the worm that preyed within. 

“Yes,” said she, at last breaking silence, and soliloquizing 
in the English tongue, but with somewhat of a foreign accent; 
<f yes, I am in his city; within a few paces of his home; I 
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have seen him, I have heard him. Night after night, in 
rain, and in the teeth of the biting winds, I have wandered 
round his home. Ay ! and I could have raised my voice, and 
shrieked a warning and a prophecy, that should have startled 
him from his sleep as the trumpet of the last angel! hut I 
hushed the sound within my soul, and covered the vision 
with a thick silence. 0 God! what have I seen and felt and 
known, since he last saw me! But we shall meet again; and 
ere the year has rolled round, I shall feel the touch of his 
lips and die! Die! what calmness, what luxury in the word! 
The fiery burthen of this dread knowledge I have heaped upon 
me shuffled off; memory no more; the past, the present, the 
future exorcised; and a long sleep, with bright dreams of a 
lulling sky, and a silver voice, and his presence ! ” 

The door opened, and a black girl of about ten years old, 
in the costume of her Moorish tribe, announced the arrival of 
a new visitor. The countenance of Madame Liehbur changed 
at once into an expression of cold and settled calmness; she 
ordered the visitor to be admitted; and presently Stainforth 
Radclyffe entered the room. 


“Thou mistakest me and my lore,” said the diviner; “I 
meddle not with the tricks and schemes of the worldly; I 
show the truth, not garble it.” 

“Pshaw!” said Radclyffe, impatiently; “this jargon can- 
not deceive me. You exhibit your skill for money. I ask 
one exertion of it, and desire you to name your reward. Let 
us talk after the fashion of this world, and leave that of the 
other to our dupes.” 

“Yet thou has known grief too,” said the diviner, musingly, 
“and those who have sorrowed ought to judge more gently of 
each other. Wilt thou try my art on thyself, ere thou askest 
it for others? ” 

“Ay, if you could restore the dead to my dreams.” 

“ I can ! ” replied the soothsayer, sternly. 

Radclyffe laughed bitterly. “Away with this talk to me; 
or, if you would convince me, raise at once the spectre I de- 
sire to see! ” 
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“And dost thou think, vain man/’ replied Liehbur, haugh- 
tily, “that X pretend to the power thou speakest of? Yes; 
but not as the impostors of old (dull and gross, appealing to 
outward spells, and spells wrought by themselves alone) af- 
fected to do. I can bring the dead before thee, but thou thy- 
self must act upon thyself.” 

“Mummery ! What would you drive at? ” 

“Wilt thou fast three days, and for three nights abstain 
from sleep, and then visit me once again? ” 

“No, fair deluder; such a preliminary is too much to ask 
of a Neophyte. Three days without food, and three nights 
without sleep ! Why, you would have to raise myself from 
the dead! ” 

“And canst thou,” said the diviner, with great dignity, 
“ canst thou hope that thou wouldst be worthy of a revelation 
from a higher world, that for thee the keys of the grave 
should unlock their awful treasure, and the dead return to 
life, when thou scruplest to mortify thy flesh and loosen the 
earthly bonds that cumber and chain the spirit? I tell thee 
that only as the soul detaches itself from the frame, can its 
inner and purer sense awaken, and the full consciousness of 
the invisible and divine things that surround it descend upon 
its powers.” 

“And what,” said Radclyffe, startled more by the counte- 
nance and voice than the words themselves of the soothsayer, 
— “what would you then do, supposing that I perform this 
penance? ” 

“Awaken to their utmost sense, even to pain and torture, 
the naked nerves of that Great Power thou callest the imagi- 
nation, — that Power which presides over dreams and visions ; 
which kindles song, and lives in the Heart of Melodies ; which 
inspired the Magian of the East and the Pythian voices, and 
in the storms and thunder of savage lands originated the no- 
tion of a God and the seeds of human worship ; that vast pre- 
siding Power which, to the things of mind, is what the Deity 
is to the Universe itself,— the creator of all. I would awaken, 
I say, that Power from its customary sleep where, buried in 
the heart, it folds its wings, and lives but by fits and starts, 
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unquiet, but unaroused; and by that Power thou wouldst see, 
and feel, and know, and through it only thou wouldst exist. 
So that it would be with thee as if the body were not, — as if 
thou wert already all-spiritual, all-living. So thou wouldst 
learn in life that which may be open to thee after death; and 
so, soul might now, as hereafter, converse with soul, and re- 
voke the Past, and sail prescient down the dark tides of the 
Future. A brief and fleeting privilege, but dearly purchased: 
be wise, and disbelieve in it; be happy, and reject it! ” 

Radclyffe was impressed, despite himself, by the solemn 
novelty of this language, and the deep mournfulness with 
which the soothsayer’s last sentence died away. 

“And how,” said he, after a pause, — “how, and by what 
arts, would you so awaken the imaginative faculty?” 

“Ask not until the time comes for the trial,” answered 
Liehbur. 

“But can you awaken it in all, — the dull, the unideal, as 
in the musing and exalted? ” 

“No! but the dull and unideal will not go through the ne- 
cessary ordeal. Few besides those for whom fate casts her 
great parts in life’s drama ever come to that point when I can 
teach them the Future.” 

“Do you mean that your chief votaries are among the great? 
Pardon me, I should have thought the most superstitious are 
to be found among the most ignorant and lowly.” 

“Yes; but they consult only what imposes on their credu- 
lity, without demanding stern and severe sacrifice of time and 
enjoyment, as T do. The daring, the resolute, the scheming, 
with their souls intent upon great objects and high dreams, — 
those are the men who despise the charms of the moment, 
who are covetous of piercing the far future, who know how 
much of their hitherward career has been brightened, not by 
genius or nature, but some strange confluence of events, some 
mysterious agency of fate. The great are always fortunate, 
and therefore mostly seekers into the decrees of fortune.” 

So great is the influence which enthusiasm, right or wrong, 
always exercises over us, that even the hard and acute Rad- 
clyffe — who had entered the room with the most profound 
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contempt for the pretensions of the soothsayer, and partly 
from a wish to find materials for ridiculing a folly of the 
day, partly, it may be from the desire to examine which be- 
longed to his nature — began to consider in his own mind 
whether he should yield to his curiosity, now strongly ex- 
cited, and pledge himself to the preliminary penance the 
diviner had ordained. 

The soothsayer continued, — 

“The stars and the clime and the changing moon have 
power over us, — why not? Bo they not have influence over 
the rest of Nature? But we can only unravel their more au- 
gust and hidden secrets by giving full wing to the creative 
spirit which first taught us their elementary nature, and 
which, when released from earth, will have full range to wan- 
der over their brilliant fields. Know, in one word, the Im- 
agination and the Soul are one , — one indivisible and the 
same; on that truth rests all my lore.” 

“And if I followed your precepts, what other preliminaries 
Would you enjoin? ” 

“Not until thou engagest to perform them, will I tell thee 
more.” 

“I engage! ” 

“And swear? ” 

“I swear! ” 

The soothsayer rose — and — 


CHAPTER LXII. 

IN WHICH THE COMMON LIFE GLIDES INTO THE STRANGE, 

EQUALLY TRUE, BUT THE TRUTH NOT EQUALLY ACKNOWL- 
EDGED. 

It was on the night of this interview that Constance, com- 
ing into Godolphin’s room, found him leaning against the 
wall, pale and agitated and almost insensible. “Percy, 
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Percy, you are ill!” slie exclaimed, and wound her arms 
round his neck. He looked at her long and wistfully, 
breathing hard all the time, until at length he seemed slowly 
to recover his self-possession, and seating himself, motioned 
Constance to do the same. After a pause, he said, clasping 
her hand, — 

“ Listen to me, Constance. My health, I fear, is breaking ; 
I am tormented by fearful visions ; I am possessed by some 
magic influence. For several nights successively, before fall- 
ing asleep, a cold tremor has gradually pervaded my frame; 
the roots of my hair stand on end; my teeth chatter; a vague 
horror seizes me ; my blood seems turned to a solid substance, 
so curdled and stagnant is it. I strive to speak, to cry out, 
but my voice clings to the roof of my mouth; I feel that I 
have no longer power over myself. Suddenly, and in the 
very midst of this agony, I fall into a heavy sleep; then come 
strange bewildering dreams, with Yolktman’s daughter for- 
ever presiding over them; but with a changed countenance, 
calm, unutterably calm, and gazing on me with eyes that 
burn into my soul. The dream fades, I wake with the morn- 
ing, but exhausted and enfeebled. I have consulted physi- 
cians; I have taken drugs; but X cannot break the spell,— -the 
previous horror and the after-dreams. And just now, Con- 
stance, just now — you see the window is open to the park, 
the gate of the garden is unclosed; I happened to lift my eyes, 
and lo ! gazing upon me in the sickly moonlight, was the coun- 
tenance of my dreams, — Lueilla’s, but how altered ! Merciful 
Heaven! is it a mockery, or can the living Lucilla really be 
in England? And have these visions, these terrors, been part 
of that mysterious sympathy which united us ever, and which 
her father predicted should cease but with our lives? ” 

The emotions of Godolphin were so rarely visible, and in 
the present instance they were so unaffected and so roused, 
that Constance could not summon courage to soothe, to cheer 
him; she herself was alarmed and shocked, and glanced fear- 
fully towards the window, lest the apparition he had spoken 
of should reappear. All without was still; not a leaf stirred 
on the trees in the Mall; no human figure was to be seen, 
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She turned again to Godolphin, and kissed the drops from his 
brow, and pressed his cheek to her bosom. 

“I have a presentiment,” said he, “that something dread- 
ful will happen shortly. I feel as if I were near some great 
crisis of my life, and as if I were about to step from the 
bright and palpable world into regions of cloud and darkness. 
Constance, strange misgivings as to my choice in my past life 
haunt and perplex me. I have sought only the present; I 
have abjured all toil, all ambition, and laughed at the future ; 
my hand has plucked the rose-leaves, and now they lie with- 
ered in the grasp. My youth flies me, age scowls on me from 
the distance, — an age of frivolities that I once scorned; yet 
— yet, had I formed a different creed, how much I might 
have done! But — but, out on this cant! My nerves are 
shattered, and I prate nonsense. Lend me your arm, Con- 
stance; let us go into the saloon, and send for music!” 

And all that night Constance watched by the side of Godol - 
phin, and marked in mute terror the convulsions that wrung 
his sleep, the foam that gathered to his lip, the cries that 
broke from his tongue. But she was rewarded when, with 
the gray dawn, he awoke, and, catching her tender and tear- 
ful gaze, flung himself upon her bosom, and bade God bless 
her for her love! 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

A MEETING BETWEEN CONSTANCE AND THE PROPHETESS. 

A strange suspicion had entered Constance’s mind, and 
for Godolphin’s sake she resolved to put it to the proof. She 
drew her mantle round her stately figure, put on a large dis- 
guising bonnet, and repaired to Madame Liehbur’s house. 

The Moorish girl opened the door to the countess; and her 
strange dress, her African hue and features, relieved by the 
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long, glittering pendants in lier ears, while they seemed 
suited to the eccentric reputation of her mistress, brought a 
slight smile to the proud lip of Lady Erpingham, as she con- 
ceived them a part of the charlatanism practised by the sooth- 
sayer. The girl only replied to Lady Erpingham’s question 
by an intelligent sign; and running lightly up the stairs, 
conducted the guest into an anteroom, where she waited but 
for a few moments before she was admitted into Madame 
Liehbur’s apartment. 

The effect that the personal beauty of the diviner always 
produced on those who beheld her was not less powerful than 
usual on the surprised and admiring gaze of Lady Erpingham. 
She bowed her haughty brow with involuntary respect, and 
took the seat to which the enthusiast beckoned. 

“And what, lady,” said the soothsayer, in the foreign 
music of her low voice,-— “what brings thee hither? Wouldst 
thou gain, or hast thou lost, that gift our poor sex prizes so 
dearly beyond its value? Is it of love that thou wouldst 
speak to the interpreter of dreams and the priestess of the 
things to come?” 

While the bright-eyed Liehbur thus spoke, the countess 
examined through her veil the fair face before her, comparing 
it with that description which Godolphin had given her of the 
sculptor’s daughter, and her suspicion acquired new strength. 

“I seek not that which you allude to,” said Constance; 
“but of the future, although without any definite object, I 
would indeed like to question you. All of us love to pry into 
dark recesses hid from our view, and over which you profess 
the empire.” 

“Your voice is sweet, but commanding,” said the oracle; 
“and your air is stately, as of one born in courts. Lift your 
veil, that I may gaze upon your face, and tell by its lines the 
fate your character has shaped for you.” 

“Alas!” answered Constance, “life betrays few of its past 
signs by outward token. If you have no wiser art than that 
drawn from the lines and features of our countenances, I 
shall still remain what I am now, — an unbeliever in your 
powers.” 
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202 GODOLPHIN. 

“ The brow and the lip and the eye and the expression of 
each and all,” answered Liehbur, “are not the lying index 
you suppose them.” 

“Then,” rejoined Constance, “by those signs will I read 
your own destiny, as you would read mine.” 

The sibyl started, and waved her hand impatiently; but 
Constance proceeded, — 

“Your birth, despite your fair locks, was under a southern 
sky; you were nursed in the delusions you now teach; you 
were loved, and left alone; you are in the country of your 
lover. Is it not so,— am I not an oracle in my turn? ” 

The mysterious Liehbur fell back in her chair, her lips 
apart and blanched, her hands clasped, her eyes fixed upon her 
visitant. 

“Who are you?” she cried at last, in a shrill tone; “who, 
of my own sex, knows my wretched history? Speak, speak! 
in mercy speak! tell me more! convince me that you have 
but vainly guessed my secret, or that you have a right to 
know it! ” 

“ Did not your father forsake, for the blue skies of Borne, 
his own colder shores? ” continued Constance, adopting the 
heightened and romantic tone of the one she addressed; “and, 
Percy G-odolphin — is that name still familiar to the ear of 
Lucilla Volktman?” 

A loud, long shriek burst from the lips of the soothsayer, 
•and she sank at once lifeless on the ground. Greatly alarmed, 
and repenting her own abruptness, Constance hastened to her 
assistance. She lifted the poor being, whom she uncon- 
sciously had once contributed so deeply to injure, from the 
ground; she loosened her dress, and perceived that around 
her neck hung a broad ivory necklace wrought with curious 
characters, and many uncouth forms and symbols. This evi- 
dence that, if deluding others, the soothsayer deluded herself 
also, touched and affected the countess; and while she was 
still busy in chafing the temples of Lucilla, the Moor, brought 
to the spot by that sudden shriek, entered the apartment. 
She seemed surprised and terrified at her mistress’s condition, 
and poured forth, in some tongue unknown to Constance, what 
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seemed to her a volley of mingled reproach and lamentation. 
She seized Lady Erpingham’s hand, dashed it indignantly 
away, and, supporting herself the ashen cheek of Lucilla, 
motioned to Lady Erpingham to depart; but Constance, not 
easily accustomed to obey, retained her position beside the 
still insensible Lucilla; and now, by slow degrees, and with 
quick and heavy sighs, the unfortunate daughter of Volktman 
returned to life and consciousness. 

In assisting Lucilla, the countess had thrown aside her 
veil, and the eyes of the soothsayer opened upon that superb 
beauty, which once to see was never to forget. Involun- 
tarily she again closed her eyes, and groaned audibly; and 
then, summoning all her courage, she withdrew her hand 
from Constance’s clasp, and bade her Moorish handmaid leave 
them onee more alone. 

“So, then,” said Lucilla, after a pause, “it is Percy Godol- 
phin’s wife, his English wife, who has come to gaze on the 
fallen, the degraded Lucilla; and yet,” sinking her voice into 
a tone of ineffable and plaintive sweetness — '“yet I have 
slept on his bosom, and been dear and sacred to him as thou ! 
Go, proud lady, go! — leave me to my mad and sunken and 
solitary state. Go! ” 

“Dear Lucilla! ” said Constance, kindly, and striving once 
more to take her hand, “do not east me away from you. I 
have long sympathized with your generous although erring 
heart, — your hard and bitter misfortunes. Look on me only 
as your friend, — nay, your sister, if you will. Let me per- 
suade you to leave this strange and desultory life; choose 
your own home: I am rich to overflowing; all you can desire 
shall be at your command. He shall not know more of you 
unless (to assuage the remorse that the memory of you does, 
I know, still occasion him) you will suffer him to learn, from 
your own hand, that you are well and at ease, and that you 
do not revoke your former pardon. Come, dear Lucilla! ” 
and the arm of the generous and bright-souled Constance 
gently wound round the feeble frame of Lucilla, who now, 
reclining back, wept as if her heart would break. 

“Come, give me the deep, the grateful joy of thinking I 
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can minister to your future comforts. I was the cause of all 
your wretchedness; but for me, Godolphin would have been 
yours forever, — would probably, by marriage, have redressed 
your wrongs; but for me you would not have wandered an 
outcast over the inhospitable world. Let me in something 
repair what I have cost you. Speak to me, Luoilla! ” 

“ Yes, I will speak to you,” said poor Lucilla, throwing 
herself on the ground, and clasping with grateful warmth the 
knees of her gentle soother; “for long, long years — I dare 
not think how many — I have not heard the voice of kindness 
fall upon my ear. Among strange faces and harsh tongues 
hath my lot been east; and if I have wrought out from the 
dreams of my young hours the course of this life (which you 
contemn, but not justly), it has been that I may stand alone 
and not dependent, — feared and not despised. And now you, 
you whom I admire and envy, and would reverence more than 
living woman (for he loves you and deems you worthy of 
him), — you, lady, speak to me as a sister would speak, and 
— and- — ” Here sobs interrupted Lucilla’ s speech; and Con- 
stance herself, almost equally affected, and finding it vain to 
attempt to raise her, knelt by her side, and tenderly caress- 
ing her, sought to comfort her, even while she wept in 
doing so. 

And this was a beautiful passage in the life of the lofty 
Constance. Never did she seem more noble than when, thus 
lowly and humbling herself, she knelt beside the poor victim 
of her husband’s love, and whispered to the diseased and 
withering heart tidings of comfort, charity, home, and a 
futurity of honour and of peace. But this was not a dream 
that could long lull the perturbed and erring brain of Lucilla 
Volktman; and when she recovered, in some measure, her 
self-possession, she rose, and throwing back the wild hair 
from her throbbing temples, she said, in a calm and mournful 
voice, — 

“Your kindness comes too late. I am dying fast, — fast. 
All that is left to me in the world are these very visions, this 
very power — call it delusion if you will — from which you 
would tear me. Nay, look not so reproachfully, and in such 
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■wonder. Bo you not know that men have in poverty, sick- 
ness, and all outer despair clung to a creative spirit within — 
a world peopled with delusions — and called it poetky; and 
that gift has been more precious to them than all that wealth 
and pomp could bestow? So,” continued Lueilla, -with fervid 
and insane enthusiasm, “so is this, my creative spirit, my 
imaginary world, my inspiration, what poetry may be to 
others. I may be mistaken in the truth of my belief. There 
are times when my brain is cool, and my frame at rest, and I 
sit alone and think over the real past, when I feel my trust 
shaken, and my ardour damped? but that thought does not 
console but torture me, and I hasten to plunge once more 
among the charms and spells and mighty dreams that wrap 
me from my living self. Oh, lady ! bright and beautiful and 
lofty as you are, there may come a time when you can con- 
ceive that even madness may be a relief. For ” (and here the 
wandering light burned brighter in the enthusiast’s glowing 
eyes), “for, when the night is round us, and there is peace 
on earth, and the world’s children sleep, it is a wild joy to 
sit alone and vigilant, and forget that we live and are 
wretched. The stars speak to us then with a wondrous and 
stirring voice; they tell us of the doom of men and the wreck 
of empires, and prophesy of the far events which they taught 
to the old Chaldeans. And then the Winds, walking to and 
fro as they list, bid us go forth with them and hear the songs 
of the midnight spirits; for you know,” she whispered with a 
smile, putting her hand upon the arm of the appalled and 
shrinking Constance, who now saw how hopeless was the 
ministry she had undertaken, “that this world is given up to 
two tribes of things that live and have a soul, — the one 
bodily and palpable as we are; the other more glorious, but 
invisible to our dull sight — though I have seen them, — 
Bread Solemn Shadows, even in their mirth; the night is 
their season as the day is ours; they march in the moon- 
beams, and are borne upon the wings of the winds. And 
with them, and by their thoughts, I raise myself from what 
I am and have been. Ah, lady, wouldst thou take this com- 
fort from me? ” 
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“But,” said Constance, gathering courage from the gentle* 
ness which Lucilla’s insanity now wore, and trying to soothe, 
not contradict her in her present vein, “ but in the country, 
Lucilla, in some quiet and sheltered nook, you might indulge 
these visions without the cares and uncertainty that must now 
perplex you ; without leading this dangerous and roving life, 
which must at times expose you to insult, to annoyance, and 
discontent you with yourself.” 

“You are mistaken, lady,” said the astrologer, proudly; 
“none know me who do not fear. I am powerful, and I hug 
my power, — it comforts me; without it, what should I be, — 
an abject, forsaken, miserable woman. No! that power I 
possess, — to shake men’s secret souls, — even if it be a deceit; 
even if I should laugh at them, not pity, — reconciles me to 
myself and to the past. And I am not poor, madam,” as £ 
with the common caprice of her infirmity, an angry suspicion 
seemed to cross her; “I want no one’s charity,— I have 
learned to maintain myself. Nay, I could be even wealthy 
if I would! ” 

“And,” said Constance, seeing that for the present she 
must postpone her benevolent intentions, “ and he — Oodolphin 
— you forgive him still? ” 

At that name, it was as if a sudden charm had been whis- 
pered to the fevered heart of the poor fanatic ; her head sank 
from its proud bearing; a deep, a soft blush coloured the wan 
cheek ; her arms drooped beside her ; she trembled violently, 
and, after a moment’s silence, sank again on her seat, and 
covered her face with her hands'. “Ah,” said she, softly, 
“that word brings me back to my young days, when I asked 
no power but what love gave me over one heart; it brings me 
back to the blue Italian lake, and the waving pines, and our 
solitary home, and my babe’s distant grave. Tell me,” she 
cried, again starting up, “has he not spoken of me lately, — 
has he not seen me in his dreams; have I not been present to 
his soul when the frame, torpid and locked, severed us no 
more, and in the still hours I charmed myself to his gaze? 
Tell me, has lie not owned that Lucilla haunted his pillow? 
Tell me; and if I err, my spells are nothing, my power is 
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vanity, and I am the helpless creature thou wouldst believe 
me ! ” 

Despite her reason and her firm sense, Constance half shud- 
dered at these mysterious words, as she recalled what Percy 
had told her of his dreams the preceding evening, and the 
emotions she herself had witnessed in his slumbers when she 
watched beside his bed. She remained silent, and Lucilla 
regarded her countenance with a sort of triumph. 

“My art, then, is not so idle as thou wouldst hold it. But 

hush ! — last night I beheld him, not in spirit, but visibly, 
face to face; for I wander at times before his home (his home 
was once mine!), and he saw me, and was smitten with fear 5 
in these worn features he could recognize not the living 
Lucilla he had known. But go to him ! — thou, his wife, his 
own — go to him; tell him — uo, tell him not of me. He 
must not seek me ; we must not hold parley together : for oh, 
lady ” (and Lueilla’s face became settled into an expression 
so sad, so unearthly sad, that no word can paint, no heart 
conceive, its utter and solemn sorrow), “when we two meet 
again to commune, to converse, when once more I touch that 
hand, when once more I feel that beloved, that balmy breath, 
— my last hour is at hand, and danger — imminent, dark, 
and deadly danger- — clings fast to him!” 

As she spoke, Lucilla closed her eyes, as if to shut some 
horrid vision from her gaze; and Constance looked fearfully 
round, almost expecting some apparition at hand. Presently 
Lucilla, moving silently across the room, beckoned to the 
countess to follow : she did so. They entered another apart- 
ment; before a recess there hung a black curtain. Lucilla 
drew it slowly aside, and Constance turned her eyes from a 
dazzling light that broke upon them. When she again looked, 
she beheld a sort of glass dial marked with various quaint 
hieroglyphics and the figures of angels, beautifully wrought; 
but around the dial, which was circular, were ranged many 
stars, and the planets, set in due order. These .were lighted 
from within by some chemical process, and burned with a 
clear and lustrous, but silver light. And Constance observed 
that the dial turned round, and that the stars turned with it, 
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each in a separate motion; and in the midst of the dial were 
the hands as of a clock, that moved, but so slowly, that the 
most patient gaze alone could observe the motion. 

While the wondering Constance regarded this singular de- 
vice, Lucilla pointed to one star that burned brighter than 
the rest; and below it, half-way down the dial, was another, 
a faint and sickly orb, that, when watched, seemed to per- 
form a much more rapid and irregular course than its 
fellows. 

“The bright star is his,” said she; “'and yon dim and dy- 
ing one is the type of mine. Note : in the course they both 
pursue they must meet at last; and when they meet, the 
mechanism of the whole halts, — the work of the dial is for- 
ever done. These hands indicate hourly the progress made to 
that end; for it is the mimicry and symbol of mine. Thus 
do I number the days of my fate; thus do I know, even al- 
most to a second, the period in which I shall join my Father 
that is in heaven ! 

“And now,” continued the maniac (though maniac is too 
harsh and decided a word for the dreaming wildness of 
Lucilla ’s insanity), as, dropping the curtain, she took her 
guest’s hand and conducted her back into the outer room, — 
“and now, farewell! You sought me, and, I feel, only from 
kind and generous motives. We never shall meet more. 
Tell not your husband that you have seen me. He will 
know soon, too soon, of my existence. Fain would I 
spare him that pang and,” growing pale as she spoke, “that 
peril; but Fate forbids it. What is writ, is writ; and who 
shall blot God’s sentence from the stars, which are His book? 
Farewell! high thoughts are graved upon your brow: may 
they bless you ; or, where they fail to bless, may they console 
and support. Farewell ! I have not yet forgotten to be grate- 
ful, and I still dare to pray.” 

Thus saying, Lucilla kissed the hand she had held, and 
turning hastily away, regained the room she had just left; 
and, locking the door, left the stunned and bewildered coun- 
tess to depart from the melancholy abode. With faltering 
steps she quitted the chamber, and at the foot of the stairs 
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the little Moor awaited her. To her excited fancy there was 
something eldrieh and preternatural in the gaze of the young 
African, and the grin of her pearly teeth, as she opened the 
door to the visitant. Hastening to her carriage, which she 
had left, at a corner of the square, the countess rejoiced when 
she gained it; and throwing herself back on the luxurious 
cushions, felt as exhausted by this starry and weird incident 
in the epic of life’s common career, as if she had partaken of 
that overpowering inspiration which she now almost incredu- 
lously asked herself, as she looked forth on the broad day and 
the busy streets, if she had really witnessed. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

LUOILLA’s FLIGHT. — THE PERPLEXITY OF LADY ERP1N GHAM. 
— A CHANGE COMES OVER GODOLPHIN’s MIND. — HIS CON- 
VERSATION WITH RADCLYFFE. — GENERAL ELECTION. — - GO- 
DOLPHIN BECOMES A SENATOR. 

No human heart ever beat with more pure and generous 
emotions, when freed from the political fever that burned 
within her (withering, for the moment, the chastened and 
wholesome impulses of her nature), than those which ani- 
mated the heart of the queenly Constance. She sent that 
evening for the most celebrated physician in London, — that 
polished and courtly man who seems born for the maladies of 
the drawing-room, but who beneath so urbane a demeanour 
conceals so accurate and profound a knowledge of the dis- 
orders of his unfortunate race. I say accurate and profound 
comparatively, for positive knowledge of pathology is what 
no physician in modern times and civilized countries really 
possesses. No man cures us, — the highest art is not to kill! 
Constance, then, sent for this physician, and, as delicately as 
possible, related the unfortunate state of Lucilla, and the 
deep anxiety she felt for her mental and bodily relief. Th© 
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physician promised to call the next day; he did so, late in 
the afternoon: Lucilla was gone. Strange, self-willed, mys- 
terious, she came like a dream, to warn, to terrify, and to de- 
part. They knew not whither she had tied, and her Moorish 
handmaid alone attended her. 

Constance was deeply chagrined at this intelligence; for 
she had already begun to build castles in the air, which poor 
Lucilla, with a frame restored and a heart at ease and nothing 
left of the past but a soft and holy penitence, should inhabit. 
The countess, however, consoled herself with the hope that 
Lucilla would at least write to her, and mention her new place 
of residence; but days passed, and no letter came. 

Constance felt that her benevolent intentions were doomed 
to be unfulfilled. She was now greatly perplexed whether 
or not to relate to Godolphin the interview that had taken 
place between her and Lucilla. She knew the deep, morbid, 
and painful interest which the memory of this wild and vis- 
ionary creature created in Godolphin;- and she trembled at 
the feeling she might re-awaken by even a faint picture of 
the condition and mental infirmities of her whose life he had 
so darkly shadowed. She resolved, therefore, at all events 
for the present, and until every hope of discovering Lucilla 
once more had expired, to conceal the meeting that had oc- 
curred. And in this resolve, she was strengthened by per- 
ceiving that Godolphin’s mind had become gradually calmed 
from its late excitement, and that he had begun to consider, 
or at least appeared to consider, the apparition of Lucilla at 
his window as the mere delusion of a heated imagination. 
His nights grew once more tranquil, and freed from the dark 
dreams that had tormented his brain ; and even the cool and 
unimaginative Constance could scarcely divest herself of the 
wild fancy that, when Lucilla was near, a secret and preter- 
natural sympathy between Godolphin and the reader of the 
stars had produced that influence over his nightly dreams 
which paled and receded and vanished, as Lucilla departed 
from the actual circle in which he lived. 

It was at this time, too, that a change was perceptible in 
Godolphin’ s habits, and crept gradually over the character of 
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his thoughts. Dissipation ceased to allure him, the light wit 
of his parasites palled upon his ear; magnificence had lost its 
gloss, and the same fastidious, exacting thirst for the ideal 
which had disappointed him in the better objects of life, be- 
gan now to discontent him with its glittering pleasures. 

The change was natural and the causes not difficult to 
fathom. The fact was, that Godolphin had now arrived at 
that period of existence when a man’s character is almost in- 
variably subject to great change, — the crisis in life’s fever, 
when there is a new turn in our fate, and our moral death or 
regeneration is sealed by the silent wavering or the solemn 
decision of the hour. Arrived at the eonfines of middle age, 
there is an outward innovation in the whole system; un- 
looked-for symptoms break forth in the bodily, unlooked-for 
symptoms in the mental, frame. It happened to Godolphin 
that, at this critical period, a chance, a circumstance, a straw, 
had reunited his long interrupted but never stifled affections 
to the image of his beautiful Constance. The reign of pas- 
sion, the magic of those sweet illusions, that ineffable yearn- 
ing which possession mocks, although it quells at last, were 
indeed forever over; but a friendship more soft and genial 
than exists in any relation save that of husband and wife had 
sprung up, almost as by a miracle (so sudden was it), between 
breasts for years divided. And the experience of those years 
had taught Godolphin how frail and unsubstantial had been 
all the other ties he had formed. He wondered, as sitting 
alone with Constance, her tenderness recalled the past, her wit 
enlivened the present, and Ms imagination still shed a glory 
and a loveliness over the future, that he had been so long 
insensible to the blessings of that communion which he now 
experienced. He did not perceive what in fact was the case, 
— that the tastes and sympathies of each, blunted by that 
disappointment which is the child of experience, were more 
willing to concede somewhat to the tastes and sympathies of 
the other; that Constance gave a more indulgent listening to 
his beautiful refinements of an ideal and false epicurism; 
that he, smiling still, smiled with kindness, not with scorn, 
at the sanguine politics, the worldly schemes, and the rank- 
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ling memories of the intriguing Constance. Fortunately, too, 
for her, the times were such, that men who never before 
dreamed of political interference were roused and urged into 
the mighty conflux of battling interests, which left few mod- 
erate and none neuter. Every coterie resounded with political 
war-cries; every dinner rang, from soup to the coffee, with 
the merits of the Bill ; wherever Godolphin turned for refuge, 
Reform still assailed him; and by degrees the universal feel- 
ing, that was at first ridiculed, was at last, although reluc- 
tantly, admitted by his mind. 

“Why,” said he, one day, musingly, to Badclyffe, whom 
he met in the old Green Park, — for since the conversation 
recorded between Badclyffe and Constance the former came 
little to Erpingham House, — “why should I not try a yet 
smtried experiment? Why should I not live like others in 
their graver as in their lighter pursuits? I confess, when I 
look back to the years I have spent in England, I feel that I 
calculated erroneously. I chalked out a plan, I have followed 
it rigidly. I have lived for self, for pleasure, for luxury; I 
have summoned wit, beauty, even wisdom around me. I have 
been the creator of a magic circle, but to the magician him- 
self the magic was tame and ignoble. In short, I have 
dreamed, and am awake. Yet what course of life should 
supply this, which I. think of deserting? Shall I go once 
more abroad, and penetrate some untravelled corner of the 
earth? Shall I retire into the country, and ‘write, draining 
my mind of the excitement that presses on it; or lastly, shall 
I plunge with my contemporaries into the great gulf of actual 
events, and strive and fret and struggle ; or — in short, Bad- 
clyffe, you are a wise man: advise me! ” 

“ Alas ! ” answered Badclyffe, “ it is of no use advising one 
to be happy who has no object beyond himself. Either en- 
thusiasm or utter mechanical coldness is necessary to recon- 
cile men to the cares and mortifications of life. You must 
feel nothing, or you must feel for others. Unite yourself to 
a great object; see its goal distinctly; cling to its course 
courageously; hope for its triumph sanguinely; and on its 
majestic progress you sail, as in a ship, agitated indeed by 
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tiie storms, but unheeding the breeze and the surge that 
would appall the individual effort. The larger public objects 
make us glide smoothly and unfelt over our minor private 
griefs. To be happy, my dear Godolphin, you must forget 
yourself. Your refining and poetical temperament preys 
upon your content. Learn benevolence,- — it is the only cure 
to a morbid nature.” 

Godolphin was greatly struck by this answer of Radclyffe, 
— the more so, as he had a deep faith in the unaffected sin- 
cerity and the calculating wisdom of his adviser. He looked 
hard in Radclyffe’s face, and, after a pause of some moments, 
replied slowly, “I believe you are right after all; and I have 
learned in a few short sentences the seeret of a discontented 
life.” 

Godolphin would have sought other opportunities of con- 
versing with Radclyffe, but events soon parted them. Par- 
liament was dissolved! What an historical event is recorded 
in those words! The moment the king consented to that 
measure, the whole series of subsequent events became, to an 
ordinary prescience, clear as in a mirror. Parliament dis- 
solved in the heat of the popular enthusiasm, a majority, a 
great majority of Reformers, was sure to be returned. 

Constance perceived at a glance the whole train of conse- 
quences issuing from that one event, — perceived and exulted. 
A glory had gone forever from the party she abhorred. Her 
father was already avenged. She heard his scornful laugh 
ring forth from the depths of his forgotten grave ! 

London emptied itself at once. England was one election. 
Godolphin remained almost alone. Eor the first time a sense 
of littleness crept over him,— -a feeling of insignificance, 
which wounded and galled his vain nature. In these great 
struggles he was nothing. The admired, the cultivated, 
spirituel, the splendid Godolphin sank below the commonest 
adventurer, the coarsest brawler, — yea, the humblest free- 
man, who felt his stake in the State, joined the canvass, 
swelled the cry, and helped in the mighty battle between old 
things and new, which was so resolutely begun. This feeling 
gave an impetus to the growth of the new aspirations he had 
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already suffered Ms mind to generate; and Constance marked, 
with vivid delight, that he now listened to her plans with in- 
terest, and examined the political field with a curious and 
searching gaze. 

But she was soon condemned to a disappointment propor- 
tioned to her delight, 'though Godolphin had hitherto taken 
no interest in party politics, his prejudices, his feelings, his 
habits of mind, were all the reverse of democratic. When he 
once began to examine the hearings of the momentous ques- 
tion that agitated England, he was not slow in coming to 
conclusions which threatened to produce a permanent dis- 
agreement between Constance and himself. 

“You wish me to enter parliament, my dear Constance,” 
said he, with his quiet smile; “it would he an experiment 
dangerous to the union re-established between us. I should 
vote against your Bill.” 

“You! ” exclaimed Constance, with warmth; “is it pos- 
sible that you can sympathize with the fears of a selfish 
oligarchy, — with the cause of the merchants and traffickers 
of the plainest right of a free people, — the right to select 
their representatives? ” 

“My dear Constance,” returned Godolphin, “my whole 
theory of Government is aristocratic. The right of the peo- 
ple to choose representatives ! — you may as well say the 
right of the people to choose kings or magistrates and judges 
— or clergymen and archbishops! The people have, it is 
true, the abstract and original right to choose all these, and 
every year to chop and change them as they please; but the 
people, very properly, in all States, mortgage their elemen- 
tary rights for one catholic and practical right, — the right to 
be well governed. It may be no more t,o the advantage of 
the State that the People (that is, the majority, the populace) 
should elect uncontrolled all the members of the House of 
Commons than that they should elect all the pastors of their 
religion. The sole thing we have to consider is, will they be 
better governed? ” 

“Unquestionably,” said Constance, 

“Unquestionably! — Well, I question it, I foresee a more 
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even "balance of parties, — nothing else. When parties are 
evenly balanced States tremble. In good government there 
should be somewhere sufficient power to carry on, not unex- 
amined but at least with vigour, the different operations of 
government itself. In free countries, therefore, one party 
ought to preponderate sufficiently over the other. If it do 
not, all the State measures are crippled, delayed, distorted, 
and the State languishes while the doctors dispute as to the 
medicines to be applied to it. You will find by your Bill, not 
that the Tories are destroyed, but that the Whigs and the 
Radicals are strengthened ; the Lords are not crushed, but 
the Commons are, in a state to contest with them. Hence 
party battles upon catchwords, struggles between the two 
chambers for things of straw. You who desire progress and 
movement will find the real affairs of this great Artificial 
Empire, in its trade, commerce, colonies, internal legislation, 
standing still while the Whigs and the Tories pelt each other 
with the quibbles of faction. Ho, I should vote against your 
Bill! I am not for 'popular governments, though I like free 
States. All the advantages [of democracy seem to me more 
than counterbalanced by the sacrifice of the peace and tran- 
quillity, the comfort and the grace, the dignity and the chari- 
ties of life, that democracies usually entail. If the object of 
men is to live happily, — not to strive and to fret; not to 
make money in the market-place, and call each other rogues 
on the hustings,— -who would not rather be a German than an 
American? I own I regret to differ from you. For — but no 
matter — ” 

“ For! — what were you about to say? ” 

“For — then, since you must know it — I am beginning to 
feel interest in these questions, — excitement is contagious. 
And, after all, if a man really deem his mother-country in 
some danger, inaction is not philosophy, but a species of par- 
ricide. But to think of the daily and hourly pain I should 
occasion to you, my beloved and ardent Constance, by shocking 
all your opinions, counteracting all your schemes, working 
against objects which your father’s fate and your early asso- 
ciations have so singularly made duties in your eyes, — to do 
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all this is a patriotism beyond me. Let ns glide out, of this 
whirlpool, and hoist sail for some nook in the country where 
we can hear gentler sounds than the roar of the democracy.” 

Constance sighed, and suffered Godolphin to quit her in 
silence. But her generous heart was touched by his own 
generosity. This is one of the great curses of a woman who 
aspires to the man’s part of political controversy. If the man 
choose to act, the woman, with all her wiles, her intrigues, her 
arts, is powerless. If Godolphin were to enter parliament a 
Tory, the great Whig rendezvous of Erpingham House was lost, 
and Constance herself a cipher,— and her father’s wrongs for- 
gotten, and the stern purpose of her masculine career baffled 
at the very moment of success. She now repented that she 
had ever desired to draw Godolphin’s attention to political 
matters. She wondered at her own want of foresight. How, 
with his love for antiquity, his predilections for the elegant 
and the serene, his philosophy of the “Bose-garden,” could she 
ever have supposed that he would side with the bold objects 
and turbulent will of a popular party in a stormy erisis? 

The subject Was not renewed. But she had the pain of 
observing that Godolphin’s manner was altered: he took 
pleasure in none of his old hobbies,— he was evidently dis- 
satisfied with himself. In fact, it is true that he, for the 
first time in his life, felt that there is a remorse to the mind 
as well as to the soul, and that a man of genius cannot be 
perpetually idle without, as he touches on the middle of his 
career, looking to the past with some shame and to the future 
with some ambition. One evening, when he had sat by the 
open window in a thoughtful and melancholy, almost morose, 
silence for a considerable time, Constance, after a violent 
struggle with herself, rose suddenly, and fell on his neck. 

“Forgive me, Percy,” she said, unable to suppress her 
tears, — “forgive me. It is past; I have no right that you, 
so superior to myself, should be sacrified to my — my preju- 
dices you would call them — so be it. Is it for your wife to 
condemn you to be inglorious? Ho, no, dear Godolphin; ful- 
fil your destiny, — you are born for high objects. Be active, 
be distinguished, and I will ask no more ! ” 
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John Vernon, in that hour you were forgotten! Who among 
the dead can ever hope for fidelity, when love to the living 
invites a woman to betray? 

“My sweet Constance,” said Godolphin, drawing her to his 
heart, and affected in proportion as he appreciated all that in 
that speech his wife gave up for his sake, — the all, far more 
than the lovely person, the splendid wealth, the lofty rank 
that she had brought to his home, — “my sweet Constance, do 
not think I will take advantage of words so generously but 
hastily spoken. Time enough hereafter to think of differ- 
ences between us. At present let us indulge only the luxury 
f of the new love, the holiness of the new nuptials, that have 
made us as one Being. Perhaps this restlessness, so unusual 
to me, will pass away; let us wait a while. At present 
‘ Sparta has many a worthier son . 5 One other year, one 
sweet summer, of the private life we have too much suffered 
to glide away, enjoyed, and then we will see whether the 
harsh realities of Ambition be worth either a concession or a 
dispute. Let us go into the country, — to-morrow if you 
will.” 

And as Constance was about to answer, he sealed her lips 
with his kiss. 

But Lady Erpingham was not one of those who waver in 
what they deem a duty. She passed the night in stern and 
sleepless commune with herself; she was aware of all that 
she hazarded, all that she renounced; she was even tortured 
by scruples as to the strange oath that had almost unsexed 
her. Still, in spite of all, she felt that nothing would excuse 
her in suffering that gifted and happy intellect, now awak- 
ened from the sleep of the Sybarite, to fall back into its lazy 
and effeminate repose. She had no right to doom a human 
soul to rot away in its clay. Perhaps, too, she hoped, as all 
polemical enthusiasts do, that Godolphin, once aroused, would 
soon become her convert. Be that as it may, she delayed, on 
various pretences, their departure from London. She went 
secretly the next day to one of the proprietors of the close 
Boroughs, the existence of which was about to be annihilated, 
and a few daj^s afterwards Godolphin received a letter in- 
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forming him that he had been duly elected member for 

X will hot say what were his feelings at these tidings. Per- 
haps, such is man’s proud and wayward heart, he felt shame 
to be so outdone by Constance. 


' CHAPTER LXY. 

NEW VIEWS OF A PRIVILEGED ORDER. — THE DEATH-BED 
OF AUGUSTUS SAVILLE. 

This event might indeed have been an era in the life of 
Percy Godolpliin, had that life been spared to a more ex- 
tended limit than it was ; and yet, so long had his ambition 
been smoothed and polished away by his peculiarities of 
thought, and so little was his calm and indifferent tone of 
mind suited to the hot contests and nightly warfare of parlia- 
mentary politics, that it is not probable lie would ever have 
won a continuous and solid distinction in a career which re- 
quires either obtuseness of mind or enthusiasm of purpose to 
encounter the repeated mortifications and failures which the 
most brilliant d&mtant ordinarily endures. As it was, how- 
ever, it produced a grave and solemn train of thought in Go- 
dolphin’s breast. He mused much over his past life, and the 
musing did not satisfy him. He felt like one of those re- 
corded in physiological history who have been in a trance for 
years : and now slowly awakening, he acknowledged the stir 
and rush of revived but confused emotions. Nature, perhaps, 
had intended Godolphin for a poet; for, with the exception 
of the love of glory, the poetical characteristics were rife 
within him; and over his whole past existence the dimness of 
unexpressed poetical sensation had clung and hovered. It 
was this which had deadened his soul to the active world, 
and wrapped him in the land of dreams ; it was this which 
had induced that vague and restless dissatisfaction with the 
Actual which had brought the thirst for the Ideal; it was 
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this which had made him fastidious in. love, repining in 
pleasure, magnificent in luxury, seeking and despising all 
things in the same breath. There are many, perhaps, of this 
sort, who, having the poet’s nature, have never found the 
poet’s vent to his emotions; have wandered over the visionary 
world without chancing to discover the magic wand that was 
stored within the dark chamber of their mind, and would have 
reduced the visions into shape and substance. Alas! what 
existence can be more unfulfilled than that of one who has 
the soul of the poet and not the skill; who has the suscepti- 
bility and the craving, not the consolation or the reward? 

But if this cloud of dreamlike emotion had so long hung 
over Godolphin, it began now to melt away from his heart; 
a clearer and distincter view of the large objects of life lay 
before him; and he felt that he was standing, half stunned 
and passive, in the great crisis of his fate. 

The day was now fixed for their departure to Wendover, 
when Saville was taken alarmingly ill; Godolphin was sent 
for, late one evening. He found the soi-disant Epicurean at 
the point of death, but in perfect possession of liis senses. 
The scene around him was emblematic of his life: save Go- 
dolphin, not a friend was by. Saville had some dozen or two 
of natural children — where were they? He had abandoned 
them to their fate; he knew not of their existence, nor they 
of his death. Lonely in his selfishness, was he left to breathe 
out the small soul of a man of bon ton ! But I must do Saville 
the justice to say, that if he was without the mourners and 
the attendants that belong to natural ties, he did not require 
them. His was no whimpering exit from life: the cham- 
pagne was drained to the last drop; and Heath, like the true 
boon companion, was about to shatter the empty glass. 

“Well, my friend,” said Saville, feebly, but pressing with 
weak fingers Godolphin’s hand, — “well, the game is up, the 
lights are going out, and presently the last guest will depart, 
and all be darkness! ” Here the doctor came to the bedside 
with a cordial. The dying man, before he took it, fixed upon 
the leech an eye which, although fast glazing, still retained 
something of its keen, searching shrewdness. 
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“Now, tell me, my good sir, liow many hours mote can yob 
keep in this — this breath? ” 

The doctor looked at Godolphin. ( 

“I understand you,” said Saville; “you are shy on these 
points. Never be sliy, my good fellow; it is inexcusable 
after twenty : besides, it is a bad compliment to my nerves, — 
a gentleman is prepared for every event. Sir, it is only a 
roturier whom death, or anything else, takes by surprise. 
How many hours, then, can I live? ” 

“Not many, I fear, sir ; perhaps until daybreak.” 

“My day breaks about twelve o’clock, p. m.,” said Saville, 
as dryly as his gasps would let him. “Very well; give me 
the cordial. Don’t let me go to sleep, — I don’t want to be 
cheated out of a minute. So, so! I am better. You may 
withdraw, doctor. Let my spaniel come up. Bustle, Bustle ! 
poor fellow! poor fellow! Lie down, sir! be quiet! And 
now, Godolphin, a few words in farewell. I always liked 
you greatly; you know yon were my protege, and you have 
turned out well. You have not been led away by the vulgar 
passions of politics and place and power. You have had 
power over power itself; you have not office, but you have 
fashion. You have made the greatest match in England; 
very prudently not marrying Constance Vernon, very pru- 
dently marrying Lady Erpingham. You are at the head and 
front of society; you have excellent taste, and spend your 
wealth properly. All this must make your conscience clear, 
— a wonderful consolation ! Always keep a sound conscience ; 
it is a great blessing on one’s death-bed; it is a great blessing 
to me in this hour, for I have played my part decently, eh? I 
have enjoyed life, as much as so dull a possession can he enjoyed ; 
I have loved, gamed, drunk, but I have never lost my char- 
acter as a gentleman: thank Heaven, I have no remorse of 
that sort! Follow my example to the last and you will die 
as easily. I have left you my correspondence and my journal : 
you may publish them if you like ; if not, burn them. They 
are full of amusing anecdotes ; but I don’t care for fame, as 
you well know, — especially posthumous fame. Do as you 
please, then, with my literary remains. Take care of my 
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dog — ? t is a good creature ; and let me be quietly buried. 
No bad taste, no ostentation, no epitaph. I am very glad I 
die before the d — d Revolution that must come; I don’t want 
to take wine with the member for Holborn Bars. I am a type 
of a system; I expire before the system; my death is the 
herald of its fall.” 

With these expressions — not continuously uttered, but at 
short intervals — Saville turned away his face: his breathing 
became thick: he fell into the slumber he had deprecated; 
and, after about an hour’s silence, died away as insensibly as 
an infant. “ Sic transit gloria mundi! ” 

The first living countenance beside the death-bed on which 
Godolphin’s eye fell was that of Fanny Millinger; she (who 
had been much with Saville during his latter days, for her 
talk amused him, and her good-nature made her willing to 
amuse any one) had been, at his request, summoned also with 
Godolphin at the sudden turn of his disease. She was at the 
theatre at the time, and had only just arrived when the de- 
ceased had fallen into his last sleep. There, silent and 
shocked, she stood by the bed, opposite Godolphin. She had 
not stayed to change her stage-dress; and the tinsel and mock 
jewels glittered on the revolted eye of her quondam lover. 
What a type of the life just extinguished! What a satire on 
its mountebank artificialities ! 

Some little time after, she joined Godolphin in the desolate 
apartment below. She put her hand in his, and her tears 
for she wept easily — flowed fast down her cheeks, washing 
a, way the lavish rouge which imperfectly masked the wrinkles 
that Time had lately begun to sow on a surface Godolphin 
had remembered so fair and smooth. 

“ Poor Saville ! ” said she, falteringly ; “ he died without a 
pang. Ah, he had the best temper possible! ” 

Godolphin sat by the writing-table of the deceased, shading 
his brow with the hand which the actress left disengaged. 

“Fanny,” said he, bitterly, after a pause, “the world is 
indeed a stage. It has lost a consummate actor, though in a 
small part.” 

The saying was wrung from Godolphin, — and was not said 
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unkindly, though it seemed so, for lie too had tears in his 
eyes. 

“Ah,” said she, “the play-house has indeed taught us, in 
our youth, many things which the real world could not teach 

us better.” 

“ Life differs from the play only in this,” said Godolphin, 
some time afterwards, — “ it has no plot; all is vague, desul- 
tory, unconnected, till the curtain drops with the mystery 
unsolved.” 

Those were the last words that Godolphin ever addressed 
to the actress. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 

THE .TOURNEY AND THE SURPRISE. — A WALK IN THE SUMMER 
NIGHT. — THE STARS, AND THE ASSOCIATION THAT MEMORY 
MAKES WITH NATURE. 

This event detained Godolphin some days longer in town. 
He saw the last rites performed to Saville, and he was pres- 
ent at the opening of the will. 

As in life Saville had never lent a helping hand to the dis- 
tressed, as he had mixed with the wealthy only, so now to 
the wealthy only was his wealth devoted. The rich Godol- 
phin was his principal heir; not a word was even said about 
his illegitimate children, not an inquiry ordained towards his 
poor relations. In this, as in all the formula of his will, 
Saville followed the prescribed customs of the world. 

East went the panting steeds that bore Constance and Go- 
dolphin from the desolate city. Bright was the summer sky, 
and green looked the smiling fields that lay on either side 
their road. Nature was awake and active. What a delicious 
contrast to the scenes of Art which they left behind! Con- 
stance exerted herself to the utmost to cheer the spirits of 
her companion, and succeeded. In the small compass which 
confined them together, their conversation flowed in confi- 
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dence and intimate affection. Hot since the first month of 
their union had they talked with less reserve and more entire 
love — only there was this difference in their topics : they 
then talked of the future only, they now talked more of the 
past. They uttered many a fond regret over their several 
faults to each other; and, with clasped hands, congratulated 
themselves on their present reunion of heart. They allowed 
how much all things independent of affection had deceived 
them, and no longer exacting so much from love, they felt its 
real importance. Ah, why do all of us lose so many years in 
searching after happiness, but never inquiring into its nature ! 
We are like one who collects the books of a thousand tongues, 
and knowing not their language, wonders why they do not 
delight him. 

But still, athwart the mind of Constance one dark image 
would ever and anon obtrude itself; the solitary and mystic 
Lucilla, with her erring brain and forlorn fortunes, was not 
even in happiness to be forgotten. There were times, too, in 
that short journey, when she felt the tale of her interview 
With that unhappy being rise to her lips; but ever when she 
looked on the countenance of Godolphin, beaming with more 
heartfelt and homeborn gladness than slie had seen for years, 
she could not hear the thought of seeing it darkened by the 
pain her story would inflict, and she shrank from embittering 
moments so precious to her heart. 

All her endeavours to discover Lucilla had been in vain; 
but an unquiet presentiment that at any moment that dis- 
covery might be made, perhaps in the presence of Godolphin, 
constantly haunted her, and she even now looked painfully 
forth at each inn where they changed horses, lest the sad, 
stern features of the soothsayer should appear, and break 
that spell of happy quiet which now lay over the spirit of 
Godolphin. 

It was towards the evening that their carriage slowly wound 
up a steep and long ascent. The sun yet wanted an hour to 
its setting; and at their right, its slant and mellowed beams 
fell over rich fields, green with the prodigal luxuriance of 
June, and intersected by hedges from which, proud and fre- 
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cjueiit, the oak and elm threw forth their lengthened shadows. 
On their left the grass less fertile and the spaces less in- 
closed were whitened with flocks of sheep; and far and soft 
came the bleating of the lambs upon their ear. They saw 
not the shepherd nor any living form; hut from between the 
thicker groups of trees the chimneys of peaceful cottages 
peered forth, and gave to the pastoral serenity of the scene 
that still and tranquil aspect of life which alone suited it. 
The busy wheel in the heart of Constance was at rest, and 
Godolphin’s soul, steeped in the luxury of the present hour, 
felt that delicious happiness which would be heaven could it 
outlive the hour. 

“My Constance,’ 5 whispered he, “why, since we return at 
last to these scenes, why should we ever leave them? Amidst 
them let us recall our youth! 55 Constance sighed, but with 
pleasure, and pressed Godolphin’s hand to her lips. 

And now they had gained the hill, a sudden colour flushed 
over Godolphin’s cheek. 

“Surely,” said he, “I remember this view. Yonder valley! 
This is not the road to Wendover Castle; this — my father’s 
home! — - the same, and not the same ! ” 

Yes! Below, basking in the western light, lay the cot- 
tage in which Godolphin’s childhood had been passed. There 
was the stream rippling merrily; there the broken and fern- 
clad turf, with “ its old hereditary trees ; ” but the ruins ! — 
the shattered arch, the mouldering tower, were left indeed; 
but new arches, new turrets had arisen, and so dexterously 
blended with the whole that Godolphin might have fancied 
the hall of his forefathers restored, — not indeed in the same- 
vast proportions and cumbrous grandeur as of old, but still 
alike in shape, and outline, and such even in size as would 
have contented the proud heart of its last owner. Godolphin’s 
eyes turned inquiringly to Constance. 

“It should have been more consistent with its ancient di- 
mensions,” said she; “but then it would have taken half our 
lives to have built it.” 

“But this must have been the work of years? 55 
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“And your work, Constance? ” 

“For you.” 

“ And it was for this that you hesitated when I asked you 

to consent to raising the money for the purchase of Lord ’s 

collection? ” 

“Yes; am I forgiven? ” 

“Dearest Constance,” said Godolphin, flinging his arms 
around her, “how have I wronged you! During those very 
years, then, of our estrangement, during those very years in 
which I thought you indifferent, you were silently preparing 
this noble revenge on the injury I did you. Why, why did I 
not know this before? Why did you not save us both from so 
long a misunderstanding of each other? ” 

“Dearest Percy, I was to blame; but I always looked to 
this hour as to a pleasure of which I could not bear to rob 
myself. I always fancied that when this task was finished, 
and you could witness it, you would feel how uppermost you 
always were in my thoughts, and forgive me many faults from 
that consideration. I knew that I was executing your father’s 
great wish; I knew that you always, although unconsciously, 
perhaps, sympathized in that wish. I only grieve that, as 
yet, it has been executed so imperfectly.” 

“But how,” continued Godolphin, gazing on the new pile 
as they now neared the entrance, “ how was it this never 
reached my ears through other quarters?” 

“But it did, Percy; don’t you remember our country neigh- 
bour, Dartmour, complimenting you on your intended improve- 
ments, and you fancied it was irony, and turned your back on 
the discomfited squire? ” 

They now drove under the gates surmounted with Godol- 
phin’8 arms; and in a few minutes more, they were within 
the renovated halls of the Priory. 

Perhaps it was impossible for Constance to have more sen- 
sibly touched and flattered Godolphin than by this surprise. 
It affected him far more than the political concession which 
to her had been so profound a sacrifice ; for his early poverty 
had produced in him somewhat of that ancestral pride which 
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tween liis father and himself had. not possessed much endear- 
ment, yet he had often, with the generosity that belonged to 
him, regretted that his parent had not -survived to share in 
his present wealth, and to devote some portion of it to the 
realization of those, wishes which he had never been permitted 
to consummate. Godolphin, too, was precisely of a nature to 
appreciate the delicacy of Constance’s conduct, and to be 
deeply penetrated by the thought that, while he was follow- 
ing a career so separate from hers, she, in the midst of all 
her ambitious projects, could pause to labour, unthanked and 
in concealment, for the delight of this hour’s gratification to 
him; the delicacy and the forethought affected him the more, 
because they made not a part of the ordinary character of the 
high and absorbed ambition of Constance. He did not thank 
her much by words, but his looks betrayed all lie felt, and 
Constance was overpaid. 

Although the new portion of the building was necessarily 
not extensive, yet each chamber was of those grand propor- 
tions which suited the magnificent taste of Godolphin, and 
harmonized with the ancient ruins. Constance had shown 
her tact by leaving the ruins themselves (which it was pro- 
fane to touch) unrestored; but so artfully were those con- 
nected with the modern addition, and thence with the apart- 
ments in the cottage, which she had not scrupled to remodel, 
that an effect was produced from the whole far more splendid 
than many Gothic buildings of greater extent and higher pre- 
tensions can afford. Godolphin wandered delightedly over 
the whole, charmed with the taste and judgment which pre- 
sided over even the nicest arrangement. 

“Why, where,” said he, struck with the. accurate antiquity 
of some of the details, “where learned you all these minutiae? 
You are as wise as Hope himself upon cornices and tables.” 

“I was forced to leave these things to others,” answered 
Constance; “but I took care that they possessed the neees- 
,sary science,” 

The night was exceedingly beautiful, and they walked forth 
under the summer moon among those grounds in which Con- 
stance had first seen Godolphin. They stood by the very 
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rivulet, they paused at the very spot! On the murmuring 
bosom of the wave floated many a water-flower; and now and 
then a sudden splash, a sudden circle in the shallow stream, 
denoted the leap of the river-tyrant on his prey. There was 
a universal odour in the soft air, — that delicate, that ineffa- 
ble fragrance belonging to those midsummer nights which the 
rich English poetry might well people with Oberon and his 
fairies; the bat wheeled in many a ring along the air; but 
the gentle light bathed all things, and robbed his wanderings 
of the gloomier associations that belong to them; and ever 
and ever, the busy moth darted to and fro among the flowers, 
or misled upwards by the stars whose beam allured it, wan- 
dered, like Desire after Happiness, in search of that light it 
might never reach. And those stars still, with their soft, 
unspeakable eyes of love, looked down upon Godolphin as of 
old, when, by the Italian lake, he roved with her for whom 
he had become the world itself. No, not now, nor ever, 
could he gaze upon those wan, mysterious orbs, and not feel 
the pang that reminded him of Lucilla! Between them and 
her was an affinity which his imagination could not sever. 
All whom we have loved have something in nature especially 
devoted to their memory, — a peculiar flower, a breath of 
air, a leaf, a tone. What love is without some such 
association, — 

“ Striking the electric chain wherewith we ’re bound 1 ” 

But the dim and shadowy and solemn stars were indeed 
meet remembrances of Volktman's wild daughter; and so in- 
timately was their light connected in Godolphin 5 s breast with 
that one image, that their very softness had, to his eyes, 
something fearful and menacing, — although as in sadness, 
not in anger. 
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CHAPTER LX VII. 

THR FULL RENEWAL OP LOVE. — HAPPINESS PRODUCES PEAK, 
AND IN TO-DAY ALREADY WALKS TO-MORROW. 

0, first Love! well sang the gay minstrel of France, that 
we return again and again to thee. As the earth returns to 
its spring, and is green once more, we go back to the life of 
life and forget the seasons that have rolled between ! Whether 
it was — perhaps so — that in the minds of both was a feeling 
that their present state was not fated to endure; whether they 
felt, in the deep calm they enjoyed, that the storm was al- 
ready at hand, — whether this was the truth I know not; but 
certain it is that during the short time they remained at Go- 
dolphin Priory, previous to their earthly separation, Con- 
stance and Godolphin were rather like lovers for the first 
time united than like those who have dragged on the chain 
for years. Their perfect solitude, the absence of all intru- 
sion, so unlike the life they had long passed, renewed all 
that charm, that rapture in each other’s society, which belong 
to the first youth of love. True that this could not have en- 
dured long; but Fate suffered it to endure to the last of that 
tether which remained to their union. Constance was not 
again doomed, to the severe and grating shock which the sense 
of estrangement brings to a woman’s heart; she was sensible 
that Godolphin was never so entirely, so passionately her 
own, as towards the close of their mortal connection. Every- 
thing around them breathed of their first love. This was 
that home of Godolphin to which, from the splendid halls of 
Wendover, the young soul of the proud orphan had so often 
and so mournfuly flown with a yearning and wistful interest ; 
this was that spot in which he, awaking from the fever of the 
world, had fed his first dreams of her. The scene, the soli- 
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tude, was as a bath to tlieir love, — it braced, it freshened, it 
revived its tone. They wandered, they read, they thought 
together ; the air of the spot was an intoxication. The world 
around and without was agitated; they felt it not: the breakers 
of the great deep died in murmurs on their ear. Ambition 
lulled its voice to Constance; Godolphin had realized his vis- 
ions of the ideal. Time had dimmed their young beauty, but 
their eyes saw it not; they were young, they were all beauti- 
ful, to each other. 

And Constance hung on the steps of her lover — still let 
that name be his ! She could not bear to lose him for a mo- 
ment: a vague indistinctness of fear seized her if she saw 
him not. Again and again, in the slumbers of the night, she 
stretched forth her arms to feel that he was near; all her 
pride, her coldness seemed gone, as by a spell; she loved as 
the softest, the fondest, love. Are we, 0 Euler of the fut- 
ure! imbued with the half -felt spirit of prophecy as the hour 
of evil approaches, — the great, the fierce, the irremediable 
evil of a life? In this depth and intensity of their renewed 
passion, was there not something preternatural? Did they 
not tremble as they loved? They were on a spot to which 
the dark waters were slowly gathering; they clung to the 
Hour, for eternity was lowering round. 

It was one evening that a foreboding emotion of this kind 
weighed heavily on Constance. She pressed Godolphin 5 s hand 
in kers, and when he returned the pressure, she threw herself 
on his neck, and burst into tears. Godolphin was alarmed ; 
he covered her cheek with kisses, he sought the cause of her 
emotion. 

“There is no cause,” answered Constance, recovering her- 
self, but speaking in a faltering voice, “only I feel the im- 
possibility that this happiness can last; its excess makes me 
shudder.” 

As she spoke, the wind rose and swept mourningly over the 
large leaves of the chestnut-tree beneath which they stood; 
the serene stillness of the evening seemed gone; an unquiet 
and melancholy spirit was loosened abroad, and tbe chill of 
the sudden change which is so frequent to our climate came 
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piercingly upon them. God.olph.in was silent for some mo* 
meats, for the thought found a sympathy in Iris own. 

“And is it truly so?” lie said at last. “Is there really to 
be no permanent happiness for us below ? Is pain always to 
tread the heels of pleasure? Are we never to say the harbour 
is reached, and we are safe? No, my Constance,” he added, 
warming into the sanguine vein that traversed even his most 
desponding moods, “no! let us not cherish this dark belief} 
there is no experience for the future; one hour lies to the 
next; if what has been seem thus chequered, it is no type of 
what may be. We have discovered in each other that world 
that was long lost to our eyes ; we cannot lose it again; death 
only can separate us ! ” 

“ Ah, death ! ” said Constance, shuddering. 

“Do not recoil at that word, my Constance, for we are yet 
in the noon of life; why bring, like the Egyptian, the spectre 
to the feast? And, after all, if death come while we thus 
love, it is better than change and time,— -better than custom 
which palls, better than ago which chills, Oh,” continued 
Godolphin, passionately, “oh, if this narrow shoal and sand 
of time be but a breathing spot in the great heritage of im- 
mortality, why cheat ourselves with words so vague as life 
and death? "What is the difference? At most, the entrance 
in and the departure from one scene in our wide career, How 
many scenes are left to us ! We do but hasten our journey, 
not close it. Let us believe this, Constance, and cast from 
us all fear of our disunion.” 

As he spoke, Constance’s eyes were fixed upon his face, 
and the deep calm that reigned there sank into her soul, and 
silenced its murmurs. The thought of futurity is that which 
Godolphin (because it is so with all idealists) must have re- 
volved with the most frequent fervour; but it was a thought 
which he so rarely touched upon that it was the first and only 
time Constance ever heard it breathed from his lips. 

They turned into the house: and the mark is still in that 
page of the volume which they read, where the melodious 
accents of Godolphin died upon the heart of Constance. Can 
she ever turn to it again? 
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THE LAST CONVERSATION BETWEEN GODOLPHIN AND CON- 
STANCE. — HIS THOUGHTS AND SOLITARY WALK AMIDST 
THE SCENES OE HIS YOUTH. THE LETTER. — THE DE- 

PARTURE. 

They had denied themselves to all the visitors who had at- 
tacked the Priory; but on their first arrival, they had deemed 
it necessary to conciliate their neighbours by concentrating 
into one formal act of hospitality all those social courtesies 
which they could not persuade themselves to relinquish their 
solitude in order singly to perform. Accordingly, a day had 
been fixed for one grand fete at the Priory; it was to follow 
close on the election, and be considered as in honour of that 
event. The evening for this gala succeeded that which I 
have recorded in the last chapter. It was with great reluc- 
tance that they prepared, themselves to greet this sole inter- 
ruption of their seclusion; and they laughed, although they 
did not laugh cordially, at the serious annoyance which the 
giving a ball was for the first time to occasion to persons who 
had been giving balls for a succession of years. 

The day was remarkably still and close; the sun had not 
once pierced through the dull atmosphere, which was charged 
with the yet silent but gathering thunder; and as the evening 
came on, the sullen tokens of an approaching storm became 
more and more loweringly pronounced. 

“We shall not, I fear, have propitious weather for our fes- 
tival to-night, ” said G-odolphin; “but after a general election, 
people’s nerves are tolerably hardened. What are the petty 
fret and tumult of nature, lasting but an hour, to the angry 
and everlasting passions of men?” 

“A profound deduction from a wet night, dear Percy,” said 
Constance, smiling. 
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“Like our friend C — — rejoined Godolphin, in the same 
vein, “I can philosophize on the putting on one’s gloves, you 
know; ” and therewith their conversation flowed into a vein 
singularly contrasted with the character of the coining events. 
Time lied on as they were thus engaged until Constance started 
up, surprised at the lateness of the hour, to attend the duties 
of the toilette. 

“ Wear this, dearest,” said Godolphin, taking a rose from 
a flower-stand by the window, “in memory of that ball at 
Wendover Castle, which, although itself passed bitterly enough 
for me, has yet left so many happy recollections. ” Constance 
put the rose into her bosom; its leaves were then all fresh and 
■brilliant, — so were her prospects for the future. He kissed 
her forehead as they parted, — they parted for the last time. 

Godolphin, left alone, turned to the window, which, open- 
ing to the ground, invited him forth among the flowers that 
studded the grass-plots which sloped away to the dark and 
unwaving trees that girded the lawn. That pause of nature 
which precedes a storm ever had a peculiar attraction to his 
mind; and instinctively he sauntered from the house, wrapped 
in the dreaming, half-developed thought which belonged to 
his temperament. Mechanically he strayed on until he found 
himself beside the still lake which the hollows of the disman- 
tled park embedded. There he paused, gazing unconsciously 
on the gloomy shadows which fell from the arches of the 
Priory and the tall trees around. Not a ripple stirred the 
broad expanse of waters; the birds had gone to rest; no 
sound, save the voice of the distant brook that fed the lake 
beside which, on the first night of his return to his ancestral 
home, he had wandered with Constance, broke the universal 
silence. That voice was never mute. All else might he 
dumb ; but that liying stream, rushing through its rocky bed, 
stilled not its repining music. Like the soul of the land- 
scape is the gusli of a fresh stream; it knows no sleep, no 
pause: it works forever, — the life, the cause of life to all 
around. The great frame of nature may repose, but the 
spirit of the waters rests not for a moment. As the soul of 
the landscape is the soul of man; in our deepest slumbers its 
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course glides on, and works unsilent, unslumbering, through 
its destined channel. 

With, slow step and folded arms Godolphin moved along. 
The well-remembered scenes of his childhood were all before 
him; the wild verdure of the fern; the broken ground, with 
its thousand mimic mounts and valleys ; the deep dell over- 
grown with matted shrubs and dark as a wizard’s cave; the 
remains of many a stately vista, where the tender green of 
the lime showed forth, even in that dusky light, beneath the 
richer leaves of the chestnut,— -all was familiar and home- 
breathing to his mind. Fragments of boyish verse, forgotten 
for years, rose hauntingly to his remembrance, telling of wild 
thoughts, unsatisfied dreams, disappointed hopes. 

“But I am happy at last,” said he, aloud,— “yes, happy. 
I have passed that bridge of life which divides us from the 
follies of youth ; and better prospects and nobler desires ex- 
tend before me. What a world of wisdom in that one saying 
of Badclyffe, * Benevolence is the sole cure to idealism ; ’ to 
live for others draws us from demanding miracles for our- 
selves. What duty as yet have I fulfilled? I renounced am- 
bition as unwise, and with it I renounced wisdom itself. I 
lived for pleasure, — I lived the life of disappointment. With- 
out one vicious disposition, I have fallen into a hundred vices ; 
I have never been actively selfish, yet always selfish. I nursed 
high thoughts — for what end? A poet in heart, a voluptuary 
in life. If mine own interest came into clear collision with 
that of another, mine I would have sacrificed; but I never 
asked if the whole course of my existence was not that of a 
war with the universal interest. Too thoughtful to be with- 
out a leading principle in life, the one principle I adopted 
has been one error. I have tasted all that imagination can 
give to earthly possession, — youth, health, liberty, knowl- 
edge, love, luxury, pomp. Woman was my first passion, — 
what woman have I wooed in vain? I imagined that my 
career hung upon Constance’s breath, — Constance loved and 
refused me. I attributed my errors to that refusal; Con- 
stance became mine: — how have I retrieved them? A vague, 
a dim, an unconfessed remorse has pursued me in the memory 
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of Lueilla; yet, why not have redeemed that fault to her by 
good to others? What is penitence not put into action but 
the great fallacy in morals? A- sin to one, if irremediable, 
can only be compensated by a virtue to some one else. Yet 
was I to blame in my conduct to Lueilla? Why should con- 
science so haunt me at that name? Did I not fly her? Was 
it not herself who compelled pur union? Did I not cherish, 
respect, honour, forbear with her more than I have since 
with my wedded Constance? Did I not resolve to renounce 
Constance herself, when most loved, for Lueilla’s sake alone? 
Who prevented that sacrifice, who deserted me, who carved 
out her own separate life? — Lueilla herself. No, so far, my 
sin is light. But ought I not to have left all things to follow 
her, to discover her, to force upon her an independence from 
want, or possibly from crime? Ah, there was my sin, and 
the sin of my nature; the sin, too, of the children of the 
world , — passive sin . I could sacrifice my happiness, hut not 
my indolence; I was not ungenerous, I was inert. But is it 
too late? Can I not yet search, discover her, and remove 
from my mind the anxious burtheu which her remembrance 
imposes on it? For, oh, one thought of remorse linked with 
the being who has loved us is more intolerable to the con- 
science than the gravest crime!” 

Muttering such thoughts, Godolphin strayed on until the 
deepening night suddenly recalled his attention to the late- 
ness of the hour. He turned to the house and entered his 
own apartment. Several of the guests had already come. 
Godolphin was yet dressing, when a servant knocked at the 
door and presented him a note. 

“Lay it on the table,” said he to the valet; “it is probably 
some excuse about the ball.” 

“Sir,” said the servant, “a lad has just brought it from 

S •,” naming a village about four miles distant; “and says 

he is to wait for an answer. He was ordered to ride as fast 
as possible.” 

With some impatience Godolphin took up the note; but the 
moment his eye rested on the writing, it fell from his hands; 
his cheek, his lips, grew as white as death; his heart seemed 
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to refuse its functions; it was literally as if life stood still for 
a moment, as by the force of a sudden poison. With a strong 
effort he recovered himself, tore open the note, and read as 
follows : — 

Percy Godolphin, the hour has arrived, — once more we shall meet. 

I summon you, fair love, to that meeting, — the bed of death. Come ! 

Luciixa Volktman. 

“Don’t alarm the countess,” said Godolphin to his servant, 
in a very low, calm voice; “bring my horse to the postern, 
and send the bearer of this note to me.” 

The messenger appeared,- — a rough country lad, of about 
eighteen or twenty. 

“ You brought this note? ” 

“I did, your honour.” 

“From whom? ” 

“Why, a sort of a strange lady, as is lying at the Chequers, 
and not expected to live. She be mortal bad, sir, and do 
run on awesome.” 

Godolphin pressed his hands convulsively together. 

“And how long has she been there? ” 

“She only came about two hours since, sir; she came in a 
chaise, sir, and was taken so ill that we sent for the doctor 
directly. He says she can’t get over the night.” 

Godolphin walked to and fro, without trusting himself to 
speak, for some minutes. The boy stood by the door, pulling 
about his hat, and wondering and staring and thoroughly 
stupid. 

“Did she come alone?” 

“Eh, your honour? ” 

“Was no one with her? ” 

“Oh, yes! a little nigger girl; she it was sent me with the 
letter.” 

“The horse is ready, sir,” said the servant; “but had you 
not better have the carriage brought out? It looks very 
black; it must rain shortly, sir; and the ford between this 
and S- is dangerous to cross in so dark a night.” 

“Peace! ” cried Godolphin, with flashing eyes, and a low 
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convulsive, laugh. <{ Shall I ride to that death-bed at my ease 
and leisure? ” 

He strode rapidly down the stairs, and reached the small 
postern door; it was a part of the old building. One of the 
grooms held his impatient horse, — the swiftest in his splen- 
did stud; and the dim but flaring light, held by another of 
the servitors, streamed against the 'dull heavens and the im- 
perfectly seen and frowning ruins of the ancient pile. 

Godolphin, unconscious of all around, and muttering to 
himself, leaped on his steed. The fire glinted from the 
courser’s hoofs ; and thus the last lord of that knightly race 
bade farewell to his father’s halls. Those words which he 
had muttered, and which his favourite servant caught and 
superstitiously remembered, were the words in Lucilla’s 
note, — “ The hour has arrived ! ” 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A DREAD MEETING, — THE STORM. — THE CATASTROPHE. 

On the humble pallet of the village inn lay the broken form 
of the astrologer’s expiring daughter. The surgeon of the 
place sat by the bedside, dismayed and terrified, despite Ms 
hardened vocation, by the wild words and ghastly shrieks 
that ever and anon burst from the lips of the dying woman. 
The words were, indeed, uttered in a foreign tongue unfa- 
miliar to the leech,— a language not ordinarily suited to 
inspire terror; the language of love and poetry and music, 
the language of the sweet South. But, uttered in that voice 
where the passions of the soul still wrestled against the gath- 
ering weakness of the frame, the soft syllables sounded harsh 
and fearful; and the dishevelled locks of the sufferer, the 
wandering fire of the sunken eyes, the distorted gestures of 
the thin, transparent arms, gave fierce effect to the unknown 
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words, and betrayed the dark strength of the delirium which 
raged upon her. 

One wretched light on the rude table opposite the bed broke 
the gloom of the mean chamber ; and across the window flashed 
the first lightnings of the storm about to break. By the other 
side of the bed sat, mute, watchful, tearless, the Moorish girl, 
who was Lucilla’s sole attendant,— her eyes fixed on the suf- 
ferer with faithful, unwearying love; her ears listening, with 
all the quick sense of her race, to catch, amidst the growing 
noises of the storm, and the tread of hurrying steps below, 
the expected sound of the hoofs that should herald Godol- 
phin’s approach. 

Suddenly, as if exhausted by the paroxysm of her disease, 
Lucilla’s voice sank into silence; and she lay so still, so mo- 
tionless, that, but for the faint and wavering pulse of the 
hand, which the surgeon was now suffered to hold, they might 
have believed the tortured spirit was already released. This 
torpor lasted for some minutes, when, raising herself up, as 
a bright gleam of intelligence stole over the hollow cheeks, 
Lucilla put her finger to her lips, smiled, and said, in a low, 
clear voice, “Hark! he comes! ” 

The Moor crept across the chamber, and opening the door, 
stood there in a listening attitude. She, as yet, heard not 
the tread of the speeding charger. A moment, and it smote 
her ear; a moment more it halted by the inn-door. The snort 
of the panting horse, the rush of steps, Percy 1 Godolphin was 
in the room, was by the bedside; the poor sufferer was in his 
arms ; and softened, thrilled, overpowered, Lucilla resigned 
herself to that dear caress ; she drank in the sobs of her 
choked voice; she felt still, as in happier days, burning into 
her heart, the magic of his kisses. One instant of youth, of 
love, of hope, broke into that desolate and fearful hour, and 
silent and scarcely conscious tears gushed from her aching 
eyes, and laved, as it were, the burthen and the agony from 
her heart. 

The Moor traversed the room, and, laying one hand on the 
surgeon’s shoulder, pointed to the door. Lucilla and Go dob 
phin were alone. 
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“Oli! ” said lie, at last finding voice, “ is it thus — thus we 
meet? But say not that you are dying, Lueilla! have mercy, 
mercy upon your betrayer, your — ” 

Here he could utter no more; lie sank beside her, covering 
his face with his hands, and sobbing bitterly. 

The momentary lucid interval for Lueilla had passed away ; 
the maniac rapture returned, although in a wild and solemn 
shape. 

“Blame not yourself,” said she, earnestly; “the remorse- 
less stars are the sole betrayers: yet, bright and lovely as 
they once seemed when they assured me of a bond between 
thee and me, I could not dream that their still and shining 
lore could forbode such gloomy truths. Oh, Percy! since we 
parted, the earth has not been as the earth to me : the Natural 
has left my life; a weird and roving spirit has entered my 
breast, and filled my brain, and possessed my thoughts, and 
moved every spring of my existence. The sun and the air, 
the green herb, the freshness and glory of the world, have 
been covered with a mist in which only dim shapes of dread 
were shadowed forth. But thou, my love, on whose breast I 
have dreamed such blessed dreams, wert not to blame. No ! 
the power that crushes we cannot accuse; the heavens are 
above the reach of our reproach; they smile upon onr agony; 
they bid the seasons roll on, unmoved and unsympathizing, 
above our broken hearts. And what has been my course 
since your last kiss on these dying lips? Godolphin,” — and 
here Lueilla drew herself apart from him, and writhed, as with 
some bitter memory, — “these lips have felt other kisses and 
these ears have drunk unhallowed sounds, and wild revelry 
and wilder passion have made me laugh over the sepulchre of 
my soul. But I am a poor creature; poor, poor — mad, Percy, 
— mad, — they tell me so t ” Then, in the sudden changes in- 
cident to her disease, Lueilla continued: “ I saw your bride, 
Percy, when you bore her from Borne, aud the wheels of your 
bridal carriage swept over me, for I flung myself in their 
way; but they scathed me not: the bright demons above or- 
dained otherwise, and I wandered over the world; but you 
shall know not,” added Lueilla, with a laugh of dreadful 
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levity, “whither or with whom, for we must have conceal- 
ments, my love, as you will confess ; and I strove to forget 
you, and my brain sank in the effort. I felt my frame with- 
ering, and they told me my doom was fixed, and I resolved to 
come to England, and look on my first love once more; so 1 
came, and I saw; you, Godolphin; and 1 knew, by the wrinkles 
in your brow, and the musing thought in your eye, that your 
proud lot had not brought you content. And then there came 
to me a stately shape, and I knew it for her for whom you 
had deserted me ; she told me, as you tell me, to live, to for- 
get the past. Mockery, mockery! But my heart is proud as 
hers, Percy, and I would not stoop to the kindness of a tri- 
umphant rival; and I fled, what matters it whither? But 
listen, Percy, listen; my woes have made me wise in that 
science which is not of earth, and I knew that you and I 
must meet once more, and that that meeting would be in this 
hour ; and I counted, minute by minute, with a savage glad- 
ness, the days that were to bring on this interview and my 
death ! ” Then raising her voice into a wild shriek, “Beware, 
beware, Percy! - — the rush of waters is on my ear — the splash, 
the gurgle! Beware! — your last hour, also, is at hand! ” 

Prom the moment in which she uttered these words, Lucilla 
relapsed into her former frantic paroxysms. Shriek followed 
shriek; she appeared to know none around her, not even Go- 
dolphin. With throes and agony the soul seemed to wrench 
itself from the frame. The hours swept on; midnight came; 
clear and distinct the voice of the clock below reached that 
chamber. 

“Hush ! " cried Lucilla, starting. “Hush! ” and just at that 
moment, through the window opposite, the huge clouds, 
breaking in one spot, discovered high and far above them a 
solitary star. 

“Thine, thine, Godolphin!” she shrieked forth, pointing 
to the lonely orb; “it summons thee. Farewell, but not for 
long!” 


The Moor rushed forward with a loud cry; she placed her 
hand on Lueilla’s bosom; the heart was still, the breath was 
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gone, the fire had vanished from the ashes : that strange un- 
earthly. spirit was perhaps with the stars for whose mysteries 
it had so vainly yearned. 

Down fell the lidack rain in torrents; and far from the 
mountains you might hear the rushing of the swollen streams, 
as they poured into the bosom of the valleys. The sullen, 
continued mass of eloiul was broken, and the vapours hurried 
fast and lowering over the heavens, leaving now and then a 
star to glitter forth ere again “the jaws of darkness did de- 
vour it up.” At the lower verge of the horizon, the lightning 
flashed fierce, but at lingering intervals ; the trees rocked and 
groaned, beneath the rain and storm , and immediately above 
the bowed head of a solitary horseman broke the thunder that, 
amidst the whirl of his own emotions, he scarcely heard. 
j Beside a stream, which the rains had already swelled, was 
a gypsy encampment ; and as some of the dusky itinerants, 
waiting perhaps the return of a part of their hand from a 
predatory excursion, cowered over the flickering fires in 
their tent, they perceived the horseman rapidly approaching 
the stream. 

“See to yon gentry cove,” cried one of the band; “’t is 
the same we saw in the forenight crossing the ford above. 
He has taken a short cut, the buzzard! and will have to go 
round again to the ford; a precious time to be gallivanting 
about!” 

“Pish!” said an old hag; “I love to see the proud ones 
tasting the bitter wind and rain as we bear alway; ’tis but 
a mile longer round to the ford. I wish it was twenty.” 

“Hallo!” cried the first speaker; “the fool takes to the 
water. He ’ll be drowned; the banks are too high and rough 
to land man or horse yonder. Hallo!” and with that painful 
sympathy which the hardest feel at the imminent peril of an- 
other when immediately subjected to their eyes, the gypsy 
ran forth into the pelting storm, shouting to the traveller to 
halt. For one moment Godolphin’s steed still shrunk back 
from the rushing tide;' deep darkness was over the water, and 
the horseman saw not the height of the opposite banks. The 
shout of the gypsy sounded to his ear like the cry of the dead 
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whom he had left; he dashed his heels into the sides of the 
reluctant horse, and was in the stream. 

“Light— -light the torches! ” cried the gypsy; and in a few 
moments the banks were illumined with many a brand from 
the fire, which the rain however almost instantly extin- 
guished; yet by that momentary light they saw the noble 
animal breasting the waters, and perceived that Godolphin, 
discovering by the depth his mistake, had already turned the 
horse’s head in the direction of the ford. They could see no 
more, but they shouted to Godolphin to turn back to the place 
from which he had plunged; and, in a few minutes after- 
wards, they heard, several yards above, the horse clamber- 
ing up the rugged banks, which there were steep and high, 
and crushing the boughs that clothed the ascent. They 
thought, at the same time, that they distinguished also the 
splash of a heavy substance in the waves; but they fancied it 
some detached fragment of earth or stone, and turned to their 
tent, in the belief that the daring rider had escaped the peril 
he had so madly incurred. That night the riderless steed of 
Godolphin arrived at the porch of the Priory, where Con- 
stance, alarmed, pale, breathless, stood exposed to the storm, 
awaiting the return of Godolphin, or the messengers she had 
despatched in search of him. 

At daybreak his corpse was found by the shallows of the 
ford; and the mark of violence across the temples, as of some 
blow, led them to guess that in sealing the banks his head 
had struck against one of the to; ' ig boughs that overhung 
them, and the blow had precipitau^Jrim into the waters. 

LETTER FROM CONSTANCE, COUNTESS OF ERPING- 
HAM, TO 

August, 1832. 

I have read the work you have so kindly compiled from the papers 
transmitted to your care, and from your own intimate knowledge of 
those to whom they relate. You have in much fulfilled my wishes with 
singular success. On the one hand, I. have been anxious that a History 
should be given to the world, from which lessons so deep and, I firmly 
believe, salutary, may be generally derived ; on the other hand, I have 
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been anxious that it should be clothed in such disguises that the names 
of the real actors in the drama should he forever a secret. Both these 
objects you have attained. It is impossible, I think, for any one to read 
the book about to be published without being impressed with the truth 
of the moral it is intended to convey, and without seeing, by a thousand 
Infallible signs, that its spring and its general Course have flowed from 
reality and not fiction. Yet have you, by a few slight alterations and 
additions, managed to effect that concealment of names and persons, 
which is due no less to the living than to the memory of the dead. 

So far 1 thank you from my heart ; but in one point you have utterly 
failed. You have done no justice to the noble character you meant to 
delineate under the name of Godolphin; you have drawn his likeness 
with a harsh and cruel pencil; you have enlarged on the few weak- 
nesses he might have possessed, until you have made them the fore- 
ground of the portrait ; and his vivid generosity, his high honour, his 
brilliant intellect, the extraordinary stores of liis mind, you have left in 
shadow. O God 1 that for such a being such a destiny was reserved 1 
and in the prime of life, just when his mind had awakened to a sense of 
its own powers and their legitimate objects l What a fatal system of 
things, that could for thirty-seven years have led away, by the pursuits 
and dissipations of a life suited lint to the beings he despised, a genius 
of such an order, a heart of such tender emotions 1 1 But on this sub- 
ject I cannot, cannot write. I must lay down the pen ; to-morrow I 
will try and force myself to resume it. 

Well, then, I say, you have, not done justice to him. I beseech you 
to remodel that character, and atone to the memory of one whom none 
ever saw but to admire, or knew but to love. 

Of me, — of me, the vain, the scheming, the proud, the unfeminine 
cherisher of bitter thoughts, of stern designs, — of me, on the other 
hand, how flattering is the picture you have drawn 1 In that flattery is 
nay sure disguise ; therefore T will not ask you to shade it into the poor 
and unlovely truth. But while, with agony and shame, I feel that you 
have rightly described that seeming nogloctf illness of one no more, which 
sprang from the pride that believed itself neglected, you have not; said 
enough — no, not one millionth part enough — of the real love that I 
constantly bore to him, -—the only soft and redeeming portion of my 

i The reader will acquit ine of the charge of injustice to Godol plan's char- 
acter when he arrives at this sentence ; it conveys exactly the impression that 
my delineation, faithful to truth, is intended to convey, — the influences of 
our actual world on the ideal ancl imaginative order of mind, when that mind 
js without the stimulus of pursuits at once practical and ennobling. 
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nature, But who can know, who can describe what another feels ? 
Even I knew not what I felt, until death taught it me. 

Since I have read the whole book, one thought constantly haunts 
me, — the strangeness that I should survive his loss ; that the stubborn 
strings of my heart have not been broken long since; that I live, and 
live, too, amidst the world! Ay, but not one of the world ; with that 
consciousness I sustain myself in the petty and sterile career of life. 
Shut out henceforth and forever from all the tenderer feelings that 
belong to my sex ; without mother, husband, child, or friend ; unloved 
and unloving, I support myself by the belief that I have done the. little 
suffered to my sex in expediting the great change which is advancing 
on the world. And I cheer myself by the firm assurance that, sooner 
or later, a time must, come when those vast disparities in life which have 
been fatal, not to myself alone, but to all I have admired and loved ; 
which render the great heartless, and the lowly servile; which make 
genius either an enemy to mankind or the victim to itself; which debase 
the energetic purpose; which fritter away the ennobling sentiment; 
which cool the heart and fetter the capacities, and are favourable only to 
the general development of the Mediocre and the Lukewarm, shall, if 
never utterly removed, at least be smoothed away into more genial and 
unobstructed elements of society. Alas! it is with an aching eye that 
we look abroad for the only solace, the only occupation of life, — Soli- 
tude at home, and Memory at our hearth. 
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